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PREFACE 


It was the original intention of the author and publishers that Volume 111 would 
be the final volume of the series and include accounts of the churches of 
Jerusalem, Acre and Tyre, besides addenda and corrigenda to the first two 
volumes. The quantity of material, however, both historical and archaeological, 
relating to the churches of Jerusalem itself, meant that it became apparent that 
Volume 111 as originally planned would have been a very large book indeed. I am 
therefore most grateful to my publishers for agreeing to divide the remainder of 
the Corpus into two volumes instead of one. This volume therefore deals 
exclusively with the churches of the city of Jerusalem. A fourth and final volume 
will subsequently cover the churches of Acre and Tyre; it will also include 
addenda and corrigenda to Volumes 1-111 and a consolidated index to all four 
volumes. 

Since the publication of Volume 11, the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem (now renamed the Kenyon Institute, Jerusalem) has been reunited 
with the British Institute in Amman for Archaeology and History to form the 
Council for British Research in the Levant (CBRL), with a remit for research into 
the humanities and social sciences extending over all the countries of the region. 
Iam grateful to the CBRL Committee for continuing to sponsor the Crusader 
churches project and to the British Academy, the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, the Seven Pillars of Wisdom Trust, and the Research Committee of the 
Cardiff School of History and Archaeology, Cardiff University, for additional 
financial support. 

Most of the present volume was written during the five years (1999-2004) 
when I held the post of Professorial Research Fellow in the Cardiff School of 
History and Archaeology, Cardiff University. As before, I am indebted to Professor 
Bernard Hamilton and Dr Richard Fawcett for reading and commenting on the 
drafts of all the entries as I produced them, and to Dr Michael Burgoyne, 
Professor Jaroslav Folda, Dr Anthony Luttrell, Professor Jonathan Riley-Smith, 
and my colleagues Professor Peter Edbury and Dr Helen Nicholson for advice on 
specific points of architectural and historical interpretation. Although the initial 
fieldwork for this volume was undertaken between 1979 and 1984, in particular 
in the company of the architect Peter E. Leach in May—October 1981 and 
September 1982, the observations made at that time have been supplemented 
through numerous subsequent visits. In May 1981, we were joined by the late 
Robert Pitt, a number of whose photographs taken at that time appear in this 
volume. The architectural drawings, as in Volumes I-11, are the work of Peter E. 
Leach, while the map of Jerusalem has been compiled electronically by Ian 
Dennis. The index has been compiled by Nigel Nicholson. 
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Among the owners of buildings who have granted us access and permission to | 
survey and take photographs I am most grateful to: the Armenian Catholic nae 
Church in Jerusalem; the Armenian Orthodox Patriarchate in Jerusalem; the © 
Coptic Church, Jerusalem; the Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land; the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem; the Islamic Waqf Administration of 
Jerusalem; the Lutheran Church, Jerusalem; the Syrian Orthodox Church, 

Jerusalem; and the Father Superior of St Anne’s Church, Jerusalem. 

For access to libraries and archives and for permission to use material or 
reproduce photographs from their collections I am also grateful to: the Ecole 
Biblique et Archéologique Francaise, Jerusalem; the Council for British Research 
in the Levant (Amman and Jerusalem); the Israel Antiquities Authority 
(curators of the archives of the Palestine Department of Antiquities, 1918-48) 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, London, in particular their curator, Felicity 
Cobbing, and executive secretary, Rupert Chapman; the Studium Biblicum 
Franciscanum, Jerusalem; the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (containing the 
photographic archive of the late Professor K.A.C. Creswell); Dr Richard Cleave; 
and Dr Michael Burgoyne. I also acknowledge the kindness of Professor Jaroslav 
Folda and Dr John Crook in permitting me to reproduce a selection of the 


photographs of the church of the Holy Sepulchre that were taken by the latter 
for the former. 


Among the individuals who have assiste 


; included in this volume and in other ways I would thank especially: Mr Abd al- 


Jawad al-‘Abbasi (Abu Muhammad), for assistance with our survey work at the 
chapel of the Repose in the ‘Umariya School, the for 
(al-Maulawiya) and St James the Persian ( 


. 
’ 


d me in investigating the buildings 


for discussion of his work j 8 Professor Martin Biddle, 


ss rie - Aqsa Mosque and iene ie esos 
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Herr Ernst W. Krueger, for guiding me around the church of the Redeemer 
(formerly St Mary Latin) in Jerusalem in 1979, and Dr Gunnar Lehman for 
doing the same in 1995; Mr Balasz Major, for information on the Hungarian 
sources relating to the Hungarian church of St Stephen; Mr John Morgan, for 
assistance in scanning the photographs; Dr Yusuf Natsheh, for copies of the 
“Awgaf Administration’s survey drawings of the Masjid al-Maulawiya (1980); 
Mr Mithkal Natur, headmaster of the ‘Umariya School for access to the chapel of 
the Repose (1981); Dr Asher Ovadiah, for information regarding the church of 
St Mary of the Germans; Mr Paris Papatheodorou, sometime architect to the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarchate, for assisting me in gaining access to and 
discussing with me the church of St Demetrius (Mar Mitri) and many other 
Orthodox buildings in the city; Mr Simone Ricca of RIWAQ, Ramallah, for copies 
of his survey drawings of the Masjid al-Maulawiya (1998); Mr John Seligman, 
for information concerning the Holy Sepulchre’s infirmary chapel and the abbey 
of St Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat; and Dr Robert Schick, for giving me a 
draft copy of his bibliographic guide to the monuments and archaeological sites 
of Islamic Jerusalem. 
RDP 
Cardiff, January 2006 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
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AA SS Acta Sanctorum ( Bollandiana) (Antwerp—Paris— Rome-Brussels 
1643-) 

Ar Arabic 

AV 


Authorized Version of the Bible (161 1) 
BSAJ British School of Archaeology i 
Byz. Byzantine 

Cart. des Hosp. Cartulaire générale de lordre 
Jérusalem (1100-1 310) 


n Jerusalem 


des Hospitaliers de Saint-Jean de 
, ed. J. Delaville le Roulx, 4 vols. (Paris 


1894-1906) 

CCCM Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaeualis (Turnhout 1966-) 

CCSL Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina (Turnhout 1953— ) 

Cr. Crusader 

CSCO Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (Louvain 1903- ) 

CSEL Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum (Vienna 1 866-) 

CSHB Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae (Bonn) 

DRHC Documents relatifs a l'histoire des croisades (Paris 1946— ) 

EEA English Episcopal Acta (Oxford) 
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Jahrhunderte (Leipzig—Berlin 1897~-) 

Ger, German 

Gr, Greek 

H. Horva(t), Meaning ‘ruin’ (Hebrew) 

Hebr. Hebrew 

IHC Itinera Hierosolymitana Crucesignatorum (saec. x1—xy17 ), ed. S. de 
Sandoli, 4 vols. SBE, Coll, maj., vol. xxry Jerusalem 1978-84) 

Itin. Ric. Itinerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis Ricardi 

kh, Khirba(t), meaning ‘ruin’ (Arabic) 

Loeb Loeb Classical Library, London-Cambridge Mass 

Med. Medieval 

MGH Const Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Legum Sectio IV, Constitutiones et 
Acta Publica Imperatorum et Regum, ed. L, Weiland (Hanover 
1896) 

MGH Epist 
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RRH Ad 
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Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, 
ed. G.H. Pertz, T. Mommsen, et al. (Hanover—Berlin etc. 1826-—) 
Palestine Archaeological Museum, Jerusalem: Archives of the 
Dept of Antiquities of Palestine, 1918-48 
Palestine Exploration Fund, London 
Patrologia Cursus Completus, Series Graeca, ed. J.P. Migne, 161 vols. 
(Paris 1857-) 
Patrologia Cursus Completus, Series Latina, ed. J.P. Migne, 221 vols. 
(Paris 1844-64) 
Patrologia Orientalis, ed. R. Graffin and F. Nau (Paris 1907- ) 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society Library, 13 vols. (London 1890-7) 
quod vide (denotes cross reference) 
Répertoire chronologique d’épigraphie arabe, ed. E. Combé, J. 
Sauvaget and G. Wiet, Institut francais d’ Archéologie orientale 
(Cairo 1931-) 
Recueil des historiens des croisades 
Documents arméniens, 2 vols. (Paris 1869— 1906) 
Documents grecs, 2 vols. (Paris 1875-81) 
Les Assises de Jérusalem, 2 vols. (Paris 1841-3) 
Historiens occidentaux, 5 vols. (Paris 1844-95) 
Historiens orientaux, 5 vols. (Paris 1872-1906) 
Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France, 2nd edn, 24 vols. 
(Paris 1869-1904) 
Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani, ed. R. R6hricht (Innsbruck 1893). 
Additamentum (Innsbruck 1904) 
Rerum Britannicarum Medii Aeui Scriptores, or Chronicles and 
Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland in the Middle Ages (Rolls 
Series), 99 vols. (London 1858-97) 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible (1973) 
Russian 
Society for the Study of the Crusades and the Latin East 
Survey of Western Palestine 
variant reading (of a text) 


Six- or eight-figure grid references are to the Palestine Grid. 

Masonry marks are identified, where appropriate, by the numerical reference 
system devised by Ch. Clermont-Ganneau (1896: 1, 1-47; cf. de Sandoli 1974: 
xvi; Pringle 198 1a: fig. 4). 
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JERUSALEM 





Cr. Ierusalem, Ierosolima, Therusalem; Ar. al-Quds ash- 
Sharif; Hebr. Yerushalayim 


The city of Jerusalem was first in Frankish hands from 15 
July 1099, when it fell to the army of the First Crusade, 
until 2 October 1187, when it was surrendered to Saladin. 
In February 1229, the emperor Frederick II negotiated the 
return of the city to the Franks with al-Malik al-Kamil I, 
but it was not until May 1244 that Christian control of the 
Haram ash-Sharif (or Temple area) was re-established 
under the terms of a treaty made between the Templars 
and the Ayyubid rulers of Damascus, Hims and Karak. By 
the end of the same year, however, Frankish rule over 
Jerusalem ended with the invasion of the Khwarizmian 
Turks. 

In the twelfth century, a succession of Latin patriarchs 
occupied the formerly Greek patriarchal see, claiming 


authority over both Latin and local Orthodox Christians 
and numbering the Armenian and Jacobite metropolitans 
among their suffragans. The Orthodox, however, also 
maintained a succession of patriarchs in exile in Cyprus 
and Constantinople (see Table 1). Only one of these, 
Leontius II, actually visited Jerusalem during the period of 
Crusader occupation, in 1177-8, when he received a cool 
reception from the Latin establishment there. After 
Saladin’s conquest, however, the Greek patriarchate was 
re-established in the city and the Greeks regained control 
of their churches. During the thirteenth century, although 
the Latin patriarch, Robert of Nantes, may have visited the 
city briefly in 1244, the Latin patriarch normally resided in 
Acre. (On the Latin and Orthodox churches in Jerusalem 
during the time of the Crusader kingdom, see Hamilton 
1979: 1980; 1996; Kirstein 2002; Pahlitzsch 1993; 
1999; 2001.) 

During the twelfth century the Franks undertook an 
extensive building campaign to re-establish the principal 
shrine churches of the Holy City and redefine its sacred 


Table 1 Greek Orthodox and Latin patriarchs of Jerusalem between 1099 and 1244 


Greek Orthodox 


Latin 


eee 


Symeon II (after 1088/99-before 1106/17) 


John VIII (1106/1 7—before 1116/17) 


Sabas (1116/1 7—before 1122) 


Nicolas (before 1122-c.1156) 


John IX (before 115 7—before 1161?) 


Nicephorus II (before 1166-1176) 
Leontius II (1176-85) 


Dositheus I (1185-9) 
Mark II (1189-—?) 


Euthymius II (?-1230) 
Athanasius II (c.1231—44) 


Arnulf of Chocques (elected 1099, not consecrated) 
Daimbert of Pisa (1099-1101) 
Evremar of Chocques (1102-8) 


Gibelin of Arles (1108-12) 
Arnulf of Chocques (1112-18) 


Warmund of Picquigny (1118-28) 
Stephen of Chartres (1128-30) 
William I (1130-45) 

Fulcher (1145-57) 


Amalric of Neslé (1157-80) 


Heraclius (1180-91) 


Aimery the Monk (1197-1 202) 
Soffred, cardinal of S. Prassede (1203) 
Albert of Vercelli (1205-14) 

Ralph of Merencourt (121 5-24) 
Gerold of Lausanne (1225-39) 


Robert of Nantes (1240-54) 


Source: Information from Hamilton 1980: 373-4; Pahlitzsch 2001: 383 
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geography. Many of these buildings nan pas 
mented structures that had existed in Byzantine time 
had either fallen into decay through Centunes of neglect oF 
been deliberately destroyed, notably during the hea ‘ 
Caliph al-Hakim (996-1021). Apart from the church o 
the Holy Sepulchre and its related chapels (no. 283), 
which had already been restored during the eleventh 
century, the churches rebuilt during the twelfth century 
included many associated with the life and Passion of 
Christ. To the Christian Franks, the Muslims’ Dome of the 
Rock (Qubbat as-Sakhra) became the Lord’s Temple 
(Templum Domini, no, 367), in which Jesus had been cir- 
cumcised and presented by His parents, while the Mihrab 
Maryam, containing the crib of the infant Jesus, was re- 
interpreted as the dwelling of St Simeon, where Mary and 
the Child Jesus had stayed (no. 339). On the Mount of 
Olives, Constantine's Eleona church, associated with 
Christ’s instruction of His disciples, was rebuilt in the 
1150s as the church of the Lord’s Prayer (no. 298), while 
the Golden Gate on the east side of the Temple, through 
which He entered the city on Palm Sunday, was also made 
into a church (no. 293). A chapel was built over the Sheep 
Pool, where Jesus cured the paralytic (no. 366). The room 
of the Last Supper occupied part of the great rebuilt 
church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336). The place in 
Gethsemane where He prayed three times to the Father 
was enclosed within the church of the Saviour (no. 357), 
while the nearby cave in which He left three Apostles and 
was subsequently arrested was made into a chapel (no. 
292). In the twelfth century there were two rival traditions 
regarding the route along which Jesus had passed from His 
place of trial and condemnation to the place of execution 
on Calvary. One tradition associated the Roman Praetorium 
and the houses of the priests Caiaphas and Annas with 
Mount Sion (nos, 296, 336, 352, 358); but the existence 
of another, which placed the Praetorium in the vicinity of 
the Antonia Fortress on the northern edge of the Temple 
precinct, led to the development of an alternative Way of 
the Cross beginning in the Street of Jehoshaphat, the 
present-day Via Dolorosa. According to this tradition, after 
His arrest in Gethsemane, Jesus was kept overnight in a 
hema tena Ob eed sin 
éeilaling ie sie an : aa The house of Pilate, 
the north side of the Street ie usad ns nines pron 
Cross was supposedly te , a or making the 
eastern endof thee : . rom the Sheep Pool at the 
heuecaci, pa . as it had been discarded after 
identilied cither with the footie oe 
the Teniiilans acses ve eels of Bethesda (no. 366) or, as 
between the street and ‘a alice with Birkat Isra’il 
conquest, this deniian ‘ oe Until Saladin's 
° al Way appears to have crossed the 


Temple precinct itself, entering perhaps at Bab oe 
and exiting at Bab an-Nazir. which was known as the 
‘Sorrowful Gate’. It remains uncertain whether the small 
domed zdicule known variously as Qubbat Sulaiman (q.v) 
or Kursi ‘Isa (the Throne of Jesus), which stands pas 
these two gates, might have been connected with it. r 
the exclusion of Christians from the Haram, however, the 
devotional way must have followed a different aes ; 
may have been in the thirteenth century that the chape 
that is known today as that of the Condemnation (no. 
286) and the church of St Mary of the Spasm (no. 342), 
where the Virgin Mary swooned at the sight of her Son : 
His way to execution, came to be associated with it. Int 7 
church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) itself were to 
found not only the place of Christ's Crucifixion on Calvary 
and that of His burial and Resurrection, but also an alter- 
native miniaturized Way of the Cross set out under one 
roof. The site of Jesus’ post-Resurrection pra saagy : 
the Apostles on Mount Sion was shown in the ee . 
Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336), and the site of His ca 
appearance on Mount Galilee was also marked by a eae 
(no. 299). Finally, on the summit of the Mount of 0 ives 
the church of the Ascension (no. 284) was also rebuilt. 

Among the sites specifically associated with the av 
tion accorded by Christians to the Virgin Mary were: the 
church of St Anne (no. 305), where she was said to have 
been born and where her parents, St Joachim and St Anne, 
were buried; the Temple (no. 367), where she went for 
purification after the birth of Jesus; St Mary of the Spasm. 
where she swooned on seeing her Son on His way to 
Crucifixion (no, 342); St Mary Latin (no. 334), marking 
the place from which she observed the Crucifixion and 2 
her hair, although similar traditions were also ne 7 
with the nearby church of St Mary the Great (no. 335): : 
Mary of the Mount of Olives (no. 341), where an ange 
foretold her impending death; St Mary of Mount Sion ee 
336), where she fell asleep in the house of St John: and $ 
Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337), where th 
Apostles laid her to rest and from where she was borne Ul 
to heaven. 

Churches and chapels associated with the Apostles a 
the beginnings of the Church included: the chapel of th 
Holy Spirit in the church of St Mary of Mount Sion (n¢ 
336), where the Holy Spirit came down on the Apostles? 
Pentecost; St Peter of the Cock Crow (no. 352), whe 
Peter denied knowing Christ; St Peter in Fetters (no. 3 53 
where he was imprisoned, and the church of St Mary att 
house of Mary Mark, to which he went after his miraCt 
lous release from Prison (no. 343); St Stephen (no. 359 
where the Proto-martyr’s remains were buried north | 
the city at the time of Empress Eudocia (ap 444), andl 
nearby chapel of St Paul (no. 350), marking the spot fro 
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which Paul had watched his stoning; St James the Great, 
where the Apostle was decapitated and where his head was 
preserved (no. 318); and the chapels marking the place of 
martyrdom of St James the Less (no. 319), first bishop of 
Jerusalem, and his place of burial in the Kidron Valley (no. 
320). 

Among the Latin religious houses established in 
Jerusalem in the twelfth century, Augustinian canons 
served the churches of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283), the 
Ascension (no. 284), St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336) 
and the Templum Domini (no. 367). Benedictine monks 
served in St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 
and its dependent church of St Saviour (no. 357), and in 
St Mary Latin (no. 334) and its dependent church of St 
Stephen (no. 359) and chapel at St Stephen’s Gate (no. 
338). Benedictine nuns meanwhile served in St Mary the 
Great (formerly St Mary Magdalene, no. 335), St Anne 
(no. 305) and St John the Evangelist (no. 324), which 
represented the city residence of the nuns of Bethany (Vol. 
I, nos. 59-60). Of the military orders, the Hospitallers 
took over the former Orthodox church of St John the 
Baptist (no. 322) and by the 1150s had probably built a 
new conventual church facing the south door of the Holy 
Sepulchre (no. 323). Their master also had charge of the 
church and hospital of St Mary of the Germans (no. 333) 
and the burial chapel of St Mary in Akeldama (no. 332). 
The conventual buildings of the Templars arranged within 
the structure of the Aqsa mosque included a conventual 
chapel (no. 368), and by the time of Saladin’s conquest 
they had also built a large new church on the west side of 
the mosque (no. 369). The leper house of St Lazarus (no. 
328) was established outside the walls to the north-west of 
the city during the 1130s; but the community did not 
achieve the status of a military order until the following 
century. During the period of Christian control of 
Jerusalem between 1229 and 1244, the Teutonic Order 
gained possession of St Mary of the Germans (no. 333), 
despite Hospitaller protestations. In the same period the 
Dominicans (no. 288) and Franciscans (no. 290) also 
had houses in the city. From the early fourteenth century 
onwards the latter were also able to establish a house adja- 
cent to the Room of the Last Supper, or Cenacle (no. 336), 
on Mount Sion; they were finally evicted from it in 1551, 
but in 1558—9 acquired instead the Orthodox monastery 
of St John the Evangelist, rededicating the church to St 
Saviour (no. 325). 

Other Latin churches and chapels served the immigrant 
western population, including St Longinus (no. 329), 
which may perhaps be identified as the Chapel Royal in the 
Citadel (no. 285), St Agnes (no. 303), St Giles (no. 31 7), 
St Julian (no. 327), St Martin (no. 331), St Pastor (no. 
349) and St Stephen of Hungary, to which was attached a 


hospice for Hungarians (no. 361). Outside the walls, the 
cemetery chapel of St Mamilla (no. 330) belonged to the 
canons of the Holy Sepulchre and that of St Mary in 
Akeldama (no. 332) to the Hospitallers. None of the 
Italian city republics, however, seems ever to have estab- 
lished a church in Jerusalem, and the supposed grant of a 
church to the commune of Marseilles by Baldwin III in 
September 1152 has been shown to be a thirteenth- 
century forgery (RRH, 70, no. 286; Mayer 1972b). 

In the twelfth century, Orthodox clergy continued to 
serve in various chapels in and around the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre (no. 283). Other churches which are 
known or may be assumed to have been Orthodox include 
those of St Abraham (no. 302), St Anastasia (no. 304), St 
Anne (no. 306), possibly St Bartholomew (no. 307), St 
Basil (no. 308), St Catherine (no. 309), St Chariton (no. 
310), St Cosmas (no. 311), St Demetrius (no. 312), St 
Elias (no. 313), St Euthymius (no. 314), St George (no. 
315), St George in the Market (no. 316), St John the 
Evangelist (no. 325), St Mary Hodegetria (no. 340), St 
Mary of the Mount of Olives (no, 341), St Michael the 
Archangel (no. 345), St Nicolas (no. 347), St Onuphrius 
(no. 348), St Pelagia (no. 351), St Procopius (no. 354), 
St Thecla (no. 362), St Theodore (no. 363), and an 
unidentified church in the Juiverie Quarter (no. 297). The 
monastery of St Sabas in the Kidron Valley (Vol. 11, nos. 
216-17) maintained a church of the same name associ- 
ated with a metochion in the city (no. 355), while the abbey 
of St Catherine of Mount Sinai (Vol. 11, no. 150) main- 
tained the hospital of St Moses (no. 346). Some other 
unattributed buildings were also quite possibly Orthodox 
(nos. 294—5, 370). With the departure of the Hospitallers 
after 1187, the church of St John the Baptist (no. 322) 
was also returned to Orthodox use. Although the 
Orthodox churches would have catered for Georgians, 
Serbs and Russians as well as Greeks and Arabs, a convent 
of Georgian nuns is specifically mentioned in J 120-1 (no. 
291); and in the 1230s a Serbian monastery of StJohn the 
Evangelist (no. 326) was established on Mount Sion. 

Among the non-Chalcedonian Christian communities, 
who also maintained chapels in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Armenians possessed the cathedral church 
of St James the Great (no. 318) and the churches of the 
Holy Archangels (no. 296), St Peter of the Cock Crow (no. 
352) and St Sarkis (no. 356). By the end of the thirteenth 
century they had also acquired the chapel of St Saviour on 
Mount Sion (no. 358). Their church of St Theodore, or 
T‘oros (no. 364), probably existed by the later thirteenth 
century and that of St Stephen (no. 360) by 1334, but itis 
uncertain whether either existed at the time of the 
Frankish kingdom. It seems likely, however, that the church 
of St Thomas (no. 365) was Armenian in the twelfth 
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century, even though it was later held by the Jacobites. In 
the twelfth century the church of St Mary Magdalene and 
Simon the Pharisee (no. 344) represented the cathedral of 
the Jacobites. They possibly also possessed the smaller 
church of St James the Persian (no. 321). In this period the 
Copts would normally have made use of the same churches 
as the Jacobites, though an unnamed church was 
specifically founded for them in 1092 (no. 287). Its 
twelfth-century successor was quite possibly the church of 
St Mary, associated with the house of Mary Mark (today the 
church of St Mark, no. 343), which the Jacobites acquired 
from them in the 1470s following their loss of St Mary 
Magdalene. 

A number of other national communities are also 
recorded as having possessed churches or chapels in 
Jerusalem in the twelfth century, though it may perhaps be 
questioned whether the lists of them set out in the sources 
are to be taken quite literally. John of Wiirzburg (c.1165), 
for example, concludes his description of Jerusalem thus: 


In describing in this way the venerable places in the Holy City of 
Jerusalem, beginning from the church of the Holy Sepulchre and 
going in a circle by way of David’s Gate until we returned to 
where we started. I have omitted many chapels and lesser 
churches, which people of various nations and tongues (add. all 
of them true practising Christians) have there. For there are 
there Greeks, Latins, Germans, Hungarians (var. Bulgars), 
Scots, Navarese, Bretons, English (add. French), Ruthenians, 
Bohemians (Boemi), Georgians, Armenians, Syrians (Suriani), 
Jacobites, Syrians (Syri), Nestorians, Indians, Egyptians, Copts 
(Cephti), Capheturici, Maronites, and many others whom it would 
be long to list. (CCCM, cxxxtx, 137-8: cf, PPTS, v, 69) 


The descriptions of the city included in the chronicle of 
Ernoul and in the Rothelin continuation of William of 
Tyre's chronicle also list those non-uniate communities 
Who possessed houses and chapels as Syrians, Greeks 
(Griffons), Jacobites, Bohemians (Boamins, Boavinz) 
Nestorians and Armenians (Ernoul, xvit (ed. de Mas 
Latrie, 209-10; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 52); Cont. de 


Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin), rx (RHC Oce, 11, 507: ed 
Michelant and Raynaud, 162: cf. trans. Shirley, 22-3)) ) 
The rebuilding of its churches, although a massive 


undertaking in itself. was only part of the construction 
pee pursued by the Franks in the Holy City during the 
well century, Other works incl 
uded: the repair a 
stre ae of the town walls damaged during te oe 
particularly from 1178 onwa é 
ards when a sum of m 
vaS Set acide - ee 
w . Set aside annually for the Purpose (see no 338); ni 
en argement of the Citadel, known as David's Tower (5 : 
one ae construction of a royal palace ailinccat 
* the building of covered mark 
af tale rkets and shops 
royal and ecclesiastical patronage (see no, 30 a 
opme ane ; 
Pment of an enormous hospital complex by the Ones 





St John in the Muristan area, south of the Holy Sepulchre 
(nos. 322-3); and the provision of an adequate water 
supply through the construction of cisterns, collection 
pools and aqueducts. Much of this building work is alluded 
to throughout this book in the discussion of individual 
churches and their endowments, but it would be to go 
beyond the parameters of this study to give it the samelevel 
of treatment as that accorded to churches. Further infor- 
mation on the buildings and urban infrastructure of 
Crusader Jerusalem, however, may.be found in other pub- 
lications (e.g. Vincent and Abel 1914: °945-73; Abel 
1924a; Prawer 1952; 1975a; 1980: 85-101; 1985, 
Benvenisti 1970: 35-73; Pringle 1991; 1997: 53-6; Boas 
2001). St 


No. 283 Church of the Holy Sepulchre or 
Resurrection, with Associated Chapels of St 
Mary (no. 283.1), St John the Evangelist (no. 
283.2), the Holy Trinity (or St John the 
Baptist) (no. 283.3), St James (no. 283.4), St 
Helena (no. 283.5) and the Canons’ Infirmary 
(no. 283.6) 1718.1317 (Map 2) 


History 


The Gospels tell us that Jesus was crucified outside the city 
walls at a place called Golgotha, meaning the ‘place of the 
skull’ (kpaviov tépoc, Calvariae locus: Matthew 27.33:¢h 
Mark 15.22; Luke 23.33; John 19.17). His body was sub- 
sequently laid in a new rock-cut tomb, which Joseph ° 
Arimathea had prepared for himself and which John 
affirms was located in the same garden in which the 
Crucifixion had taken place (John 19.41-2; cf. eee 
28.57-61;Mark 15.42-7: Luke 23.50-6). Between AD 41 
and 69, the city walls were extended to enclose the aré 
that Christians later identified as that in which ie 
Crucifixion, burial and Resurrection of Christ ie 
occurred. To judge by remarks made by Jerome, in ap139 
when Hadrian re-established the city as a Roman ae 
4lia Capitolina, the site of the Crucifixion came to be ove" 
lain by a temple of Venus, or Aphrodite (Epist., Lvl vr 
XXII, 581)). According to Eusebius, the construction wor 
involved covering the site of the tomb with a deep depo 
of earth, which was then paved over obscuring all trace” 
it (Vita Constantini, 111, 26 (GSC, vu, 95; PG, Xx, 1085 
trans. Cameron and Hall, 132); cf ELS, 619-20; ca 
and Taylor 1994. 65-71). Thus the site remained : 
almost two centuries, | 
_When Constantine made Christianity the official re 
gion in the eastern part of the Roman Empire in a 
Instructed the Provincial authorities to demolish 
temple of Venus, to excavate the tomb of Christ and, tak 


tad 
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advice from Macarius, the bishop of Jerusalem, to con- 
struct a basilica that would outshine all others. The 
complex that took shape under the direction of the provin- 
cial governor, Dracillianus, is described by Eusebius. The 
cave was embellished with columns and other decorative 
features. To the east of it lay a paved court enclosed on 
three sides by porticoes. The basilica lay east of this. Its 
nave was flanked to either side by two aisles with galleries 
over them, all enclosed by gilded coffered ceilings, above 
which was a leaded timber roof. At the west end stood a 
semi-circular apse (‘nuic@aipiov) encircled by twelve 
columns capped with silver bowls, representing the 
Apostles (cf. Breviarius A, 1 (CCSL, CLxxv, 109)). The basil- 
ica had three doors facing east, before which lay an atrium 
enclosed by porticoes and east of that the main entrance 
and propylea facing on to the colonnaded market street 
(Vita Constantini, 111, 25-40 (GSC, vil, 94-101; PG, xx, 
1085-110; ELS, 619-23; trans. Cameron and Hall, 
132-7); cf. differing translations by Mango 1972: 11-14; 
Wilkinson 1981: 164—71; Corbo 1982: 1, 41-7; Gibson 
and Taylor 1994: 73; and commentary in Cameron and 
Hall 1999: 281-91). 

Neither Eusebius nor the pilgrim from Bordeaux who 
visited Jerusalem in 333 mentions any building over the 
cave or around Calvary, though the latter refers to a cistern 
and baptistery beside the basilica (CCSL, CLxxv, 17; trans. 
Wilkinson, 158). At the time of the dedication of the basil- 
icaon 13 September 335, the complex therefore appears to 
have been as Eusebius described it. By c.348, however, the 
‘place of the Holy Resurrection’ was itself also enclosed in 
a building (Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat., xv111, 33 (PG, XxxIII, 
1056)). Egeria, describing the liturgies revolving around 
the complex c.384, calls this structure the Anastasis 
or ‘basilica of the Resurrection’ (basilica Anastasis). 
Constantine’s basilica she refers to as ‘the Great Church 
known as the Martyrium because it is on Golgotha behind 
the Cross’ and the court between them as ‘the court before 
the Cross’ (chs. xxIv-xL1x (CCSL, cLxxv, 67-90; trans. 
Wilkinson, 123-47); ELS, 627-34; cf. Wilkinson 1977: 
175). 

Archaeological research indicates that the area in 
which Constantine's church complex was built had been 
used as a quarry since the Iron Age and in the early first 
century AD was being used for burials. The tomb identified 
as that of Christ was one such, cut into an east-facing slope 
(Gibson and Taylor 1994: 51-63). Constantine’s builders 
therefore isolated the tomb chamber and the rock immedi- 
ately enclosing it and faced it in marble to form a free- 
standing zedicule with a columned porch, surrounded by a 
level paved area (Wilkinson 1972: 82-3, 91-7; Corbo 
1982:1, 71-5; Biddle 1999: 20-8). The building that later 
enclosed this took the form of a rounded structure with a 


central drum carried on twelve pink limestone columns, 
arranged in four sets of three interspersed with pairs of 
masonry piers; doubtless this supported a timber roof or 
dome (see fig. 1a). On the north, west and south the colon- 
nade was surrounded by a curving ambulatory, with 
exedrae at the three cardinal points, while on the east it 
met tangentially with a straight wall, which formed the 
west side of the courtyard and contained the main 
entrance. It now appears that there was from the begin- 
ning a gallery over the ambulatory and that the bisected 
Corinthian column drums (originally 7.15 m high) that 
Ch. Coiiasnon identified supporting the present gallery 
came from an earlier Roman building of the first to third 
century. The principal east door opened directly in front of 
the entrance to the tomb and was flanked by four smaller 
doors to each side, allowing free access between the 
rotunda and the porticoed court (Cotiasnon 1974: 21-36, 
pls. xI-xx; Corbo 1982: 1, 51-79, 223-5; n, pls. 3, 11, 
21). 

The rock of Golgotha, on which by Egeria’s time a cross 
had been erected (ch. xxxvit, 1 (CCSL, cLxxv, 80; trans. 
Wilkinson, 136—7)), lay at the south-east corner of the 
court. It was represented by an irregular pillar of white 
red-veined limestone (mizzi hilu), scarred by deep natural 
fractures, which stood some 4.8 m higher than the court- 
yard and appears to have been left by the quarriers because 
of its inferior quality (Gibson and Taylor 1994: 56-60). 
Immediately east of it lies the foundation of the west end of 
the southern aisles of Constantine’s basilica. It is uncer- 
tain whether there was any direct communication here 
between Golgotha and the basilica, though the fact that 
the rock’s upper surface would have been roughly level 
with the basilica’s pavement suggests that to be quite likely. 
If so, those parts of the liturgy that Egeria describes as hap- 
pening ‘behind the Cross’ may perhaps be best understood 
as having taken place in the south aisle with the congre- 
gation facing the cross on Golgotha. rather than in the 
main body of the Great Church or Martyrium (cf. Egeria, 
XXIV, 7; XXXV, 1-2; xxxvu, 1-8 (CCSL, CLxxv, 68-9, 
78-9, 80-2; trans. Wilkinson, 124, 134-5, 136-8)). 
Otherwise the only direct means of communication 
between the courtyard and the basilica would have been at 
the west end of the northern aisles, on the north side of the 
apse. The overall size and shape of the basilica is known to 
us from excavation of the foundations of its apse below the 
choir of the present church, the survival of the founda- 
tions of its nave colonnade in the present chapel of St 
Helena, and the existence of elements of its eastern atrium 
and propylea behind the present shops in Khan az-Zait 
Street (Coiiasnon 1974: 37-53; Corbo 1982: 1, 81-117, 
225-7; 11, pl. 3; Gibson and Taylor 1994: 73-83) (see fig. 


la). 
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One other significant event that is supposed to have 
occurred during the building of Constantine’s basilica was 
the discovery of wood identified as having come from the 
Lord’s Cross. This is mentioned in 347-8 by Cyril of 
Jerusalem, who also asserts that the find was made at the 
time of Constantine himself (Cat., 1v, 10;x, 19 (PG, XxxIH, 
468-9, 685-8); Epist. ad Constantium, 1 (PG, XXXII, 
1168); ELS, 624; Wilkinson 1981: 240, 332). Egeria 
relates that the wood was found on the date of the church's 
consecration and describes how in her day on Good Friday 
a piece of it, contained in a silver reliquary, was adored by 
the people on Golgotha (ch. xxxvu1, 1-3; xvi, 1-2 
(CCSL, cLxxv, 80-1, 89; trans. Wilkinson, 136-7, 146)). 
By the beginning of the fifth century the Cross’s discovery 
had come to be firmly associated with Helena, even though 
she is not otherwise known to have been involved in the 
construction of the buildings around Golgotha (Wilkinson 
1981: 240-1; Gibson and Taylor 1994: 83-5). The sixth- 
century Breviarius asserts that all three crosses had been 
found on the site of the basilica’s apse and that the relic was 
kept in a room (cubiculus), apparently on the north side of 
the courtyard to the left of the west door into the basilica. 
The same room, which may in effect have been a first-floor 
sacristy (sacrarium ... ubi est cubiculum), also contained 
the inscription, reed and sponge from the Crucifixion and 
the cup from the Last Supper, as well as an icon of the 
Virgin Mary and her girdle and headband (Breviarius A, 
I-11 (CCSL, cLxxv, 109-10; trans. Wilkinson, 59-60); 
Piacenza Pilgrim (c.570), xx (CCSL, cLxxv, 139, 164; 
trans. Wilkinson, 83); Sophronius, Anac., xx, 47-54 (ed. 
Gigante, 123-5; trans. Wilkinson, 91)). 

The essential form of the fourth-century complex 
remained unaltered for some three centuries (Eucherius 
(449), vi (CCSL, cLxxv, 237; trans. Wilkinson, 53); 
Breviarius, 1-111 (CCSL, cLXxv, 109-11; trans. Wilkinson, 
59-60); Theodosius (~518), vit (CCSL, cLxxv, 117-18; 
trans. Wilkinson, 65-6); Piacenza Pilgrim (c.570), 
XVIII-xx (CCSL, cLxxv, 138-9; trans. Wilkinson, 83); 
Sophronius, Anac., xx, 1-54 (ed. Gigante, 123-5; trans. 
Wilkinson, 91); ELS, 634-9). On 4 May 614, however, the 
church was sacked by the Persians, the Anastasis and the 
structures around Golgotha were burnt, and the relic of 
the Cross was carried off to Persia along with the patriarch, 
Zacharias. The buildings were subsequently rebuilt or 
restored by Modestus, abbot of St Theodosius (Vol. 11, no. 
221) (later patriarch), with alms raised in Syria and gifts 
from the patriarch of Alexandria (Antiochus the Monk, Ep. 
ad Eustathium (PG, Lxxx1x, 1428); Chron. Paschale (PG, 
XCII, 988); Theophanes, a.6020 (de Boor, 328 n.26; trans. 
Mango and Scott, 459 n.3); Strategios, x1, 7; XIII, 6, 8,15, 
23, 26; xvi, 21; xx, 38; xxiv (trans. Garitte, 19, 
22-4, 40, 52, 55); Eutychius (ed. Cheikho, 1, 216; PG, Cx1, 
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1084, 1089; trans. Pirone, 308, 325); ELS, 639 n.3; 
Pirone 1990: 61: Schick 1995: 328-9). The Cross itself 
was finally restored to the church by the emperor 
Heraclius on 21 March 631 (Strategios, xxIv (trans. 
Garitte, 54—5); cf. Cotiasnon 1974: 17-18). 

When Jerusalem fell to the Muslims under ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattab in 638, tradition relates that although Patriarch 
Sophronius invited the caliph to pray inside the basilica, 
‘Umar elected to pray instead on the steps outside, lest such 
a precedent should result in the church being made into a 
mosque. As a result, a mosque of ‘Umar subsequently 
came to occupy the southern half of the eastern atritwmn 
and Muslims were forbidden to enter the church to pray 
(Eutychius (ed. Cheikho, 11, 17; PG, cx1, 1099-100; trans. 
Pirone, 335-6); ELS, 642 n.1; Clermont-Ganneau 1888: 
11, 302-62; 1896:1, 100; Van Berchem 1922: 53-67, no. 
26: Schick 1995: 329). Arculf’s description of his visit 
c.679-88 suggests that the layout of the structures was 
much as it had been before the Persian sack. The main 
changes included the extension of the upper surface of the 
rock of Golgotha by the construction of a platform west of 
it. This was enclosed by a groin-vault carried on four 
masonry piers; below it was a small cave-like chapel, its 
apse abutting the west side of the rock, which was used for 
the funeral services of important people. It is possible, 
however, that the artificial extension of the rock platform 
had occurred earlier, for sixth-century sources already 
mention the steps by which one ascended to Golgotha 
(Theodosius, vit (CCSL, cLxxv, 118; trans. Wilkinson, 
65-6); Piacenza Pilgrim, x1x (CCSL, CLXxv, 138; trans. 
Wilkinson, 83)). Arculf also mentions and illustrates a 
church of St Mary on the south side of Golgotha and on the 
east side of the courtyard a chapel containing the cup and 
sponge and a wooden table for offerings placed where 
Abraham is supposed to have offered Isaac in sacrifice; in 
his drawing, however, the latter two have accidentally 
changed places (Adomnaén, 1, 2-10 (CCSL, CLXxv, 
186-94: trans. Wilkinson, 95-8, pls. 5-6); ELS, 642-5; 
Cotiasnon 1974: 17-8, 29, 32-4, 38, 50; Wilkinson 
1977: 175; Corbo 1982:1, 75, 79, 93-4, 98-101; 11, pls. 
40-5; Gibson and Taylor 1994: 80-3, fig. 41). 

Other seventh- and eighth-century sources describe the 
complex in similar terms. Epiphanius (639-89) refers to 
the chapel below Golgotha as the “Tomb of Adam’, while 
an Armenian guidebook (after 715-17) confirms the 
existence of galleries both in the basilica and in the 
Anastasis, which it states had ‘twelve columns down below 
and twelve above in the upper chamber’. Indeed, it is likely 
that by this time the courtyard also had galleries over its 
porticoes communicating with those of the Anastasis, 
since Epiphanius refers to the chapel that contained the 
chalice, lance, sponge and reed as being above the door 
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into the basilica from the courtyard, while the Armenian 
guide places these relics in the gallery of the Anastasis 
itself (Epiphanius, 1-11 (trans. Wilkinson, 117); Armenian 
Guidebook, 1-111 (trans. Nahabedian, 200); Hugebure, 
Vita S. Willibaldi (c.780), xvim1 (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 
263-4; trans. Wilkinson, 129); ELS, 646, 648-9). The 
Commemoratorium de Casis Dei (c.808) confirms that the 
Holy Sepulchre, Calvary and the church of St Constantine 
were all under one continuous roof. At that time the 
church was served by a staff of more than a hundred and 
fifty people, including a synkellos, second only to the patri- 
arch, twelve acolytes and seventeen servants attached to 
the patriarch, nine priests, fifteen deacons, six sub- 
deacons, twenty-three canonical clergy, thirteen wardens, 
forty-one monks, two superiors, two accountants, two 
notaries, two cellarers, a treasurer, a cistern-keeper, nine 
porters, three hospitallers, and two priests serving the Holy 
Sepulchre, one in Calvary, two in the chapel of the Chalice 
and two in the chapel of the Cross and Headcloth. There 
were also seventeen Latin nuns serving at the Holy 
Sepulchre (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 301, 305; trans. 
Wilkinson, 137-8; ELS, 647). 

In 813, during the caliphate of al-Ma’miin (813-33), 
an earthquake caused most of the roof of the Anastasis to 
fall down. Profiting by a temporary absence of Muslims 
from the city owing to a famine, the patriarch Thomas I 
(809-19) obtained funds to restore the roof from a 
wealthy Egyptian and sent to Cyprus for fifty trunks of 
cedar and pine with which to execute the work. As a result 
the dome was rebuilt with a double shell, covered in lead 
(Eutychius, Annales (PG, cxt, 1130-2; ed. Cheikho, 11 
35-6: trans. Pirone, 401-2); Pirone 1990: 62-3: Gil 
(DBA: 161-2; 1992: 459, 478-9). To Bernard the Monk, 
espa Bion the church was recognizably the one 
es by Bede, following Arculf (Bede, 11, 1-3 (CCSL 
CLXXV, 254-7)). He is the first westerner to describe Aid 


seen of the Holy Fire, presided over by Patriarch 
pabisade (864-880); and he also mentions that the 
¢ : ntre of the courtyard marked the centre of the world (ch 
u ie ee and Molinier, 314-15: trans Wilkinson, 

2-4): EIS, 647-8: ch Typi 
Kerameus. 133: ELS, 649). re ica 


On Palm Sunday 937, rioti 
| suncay 73/, rioting Muslims set fi 
ae ri of Constanstine’s basilica and burnt Ne : a 
he porc 1. before proceeding to loot the chapel of G ae 
and the Anastasis, with great Chri aie 
(Eutychius, Annales (PG, 


stian loss of life 
#8-9: trans, Pirone, 


CX1, 1155-6: ed. Cheikho, 1 


SiR 436): Georgie i 
pene eeshoschil, 1, 40); all seen en 
9-6; Pi : : ’ : 
fee i es 1990: 62). Worse things were i ao 
ie eae At Whitsun (28 May) 966, d 2 cu 
port given him by Kafr, the Ikhshidid aie a . 
Zypt, 


Patriarch John VII was forced to barricade himself in the 
church to resist exactions claimed from him by the local 
governor, Muhammad ibn Isma‘il al-Sanaji. A Muslim and 
Jewish mob composed largely of the governor’s relatives 
penetrated the church of St Constantine and set fire to the 
doors leading into the church of the Resurrection, the 
dome of which collapsed. They then entered it and plun- 
dered it. The next day the mob found the patriarch hiding 
in an oil-cistern and killed him. John VII's successor, 
Christodoulos II, subsequently restored the doors of the 
Anastasis, repaired the altar and started to rebuild the 
church; but he died prematurely in 968. Under Thomas I! 
(969-78) the restoration continued under the direction of 
an Iraqi Jacobite, “Ali ibn Suwar (Ibn al-Hammar), and the 
dome of the Anastasis was rebuilt. Work continued under 
Joseph II (979-83) and Orestes (984-1005), and was 
completed with the restoration of the church (? Je) of St 
Constantine to its previous state by the synkellos, Sadaga 
ibn Bishr, during the period from 1005 onwards when 
Arsenius, patriarch of Alexandria, had charge of 
Jerusalem (Yahya ibn Sa‘Id (PO, xc, 799-803); cf. Gil 
1984: 160, 162; 1992: 325-60, 463, 479-80). 

Barely was the restoration finished, however, when at 
Easter 1008 the caliph al-Hakim forbade Jerusalem 
Christians to perform the Palm Sunday procession from 
Bethany (Yahya ibn Sa‘id (PO, x, 803; CXIV, 487-8)}. 
The following year he issued instructions to Yarukh, gov 
ernor of Ramla, to destroy the church of the Resurrection: 


And so Yariikh sent his son Yiisuf and al-Husayn ibn Zi 
Wazzan, in company with Abu’l-Fawaris al-Iayf, who seized all 
the movable goods that were there. After that, [the church itsell] 
was cast down as far as the foundations, except for what it w* 
impossible to destroy or difficult to uproot and carry away: Then 
the Skull (Golgotha), Calvary, the church of St Constantiné, and 
all the other buildings enclosed within their walls were destroyed 
and the sacred remains (holy relics) were completely annihilate 
Ibn Abu Zahir attempted to remove the Holy Sepulchre and 
cause all trace of it to disappear; he broke and demolished th 
major part of it. There was in the vicinity (of the Holy Sepulchté 
a monastery of monks, known under the name of the monaster 
of al-Sari, which was also demolished. The ruination of th 
church of the Resurrection was begun on Tuesday 5 Safar 40 
(28 September 1009), All the estates and pious foundations 8% 
seized, as well as all the sacred vessels and objects and items 
gold and silverwork. (PO, cx1v, 491-2; cf. ELS, 652-3) 


Muslim sources give the date of this destruction ‘ 
3984 (17 Sept. 1007 to 5 Sept. 1008), though William 
Tyre evidently thought that it had occurred in 1010 (ch. 
4; 1, 6 (CCCM, Lxim1, 109-10, 113; trans. Babcock 
Krey, 1, 65-6, 70); cf. Le Strange 1890: 204; Coiias™ 
1974: 19-20; Gil 1992: 373-4; Biddle 1999: ” 
Adhémar of Chabanais was informed of the events 









Ralph of Couhé, bishop of Périgueux, who returned to 


France from Jerusalem late in 1010. He reports that the - 
-, Sa‘id (PO, ccxt1, 469-71); Gil 1992: 380-1). The report to 
Basil may perhaps, as Biddle suggests, have coincided with 
the ‘completion of; a significant stage in ‘the ‘rebuilding. 


destruction occurred on 29 September, and that when the 


Muslims were unable to reduce the rock of the tomb they 


resorted to the use of fire, albeit still to little effect (ch. 111, 
45-8 (ed. Chavanon, 169-71; MGH SS, Iv, 136-7); Gil 
1992: 378-9; Biddle 1999: 72, 149-50 nn.108-9, 
150-1 n.10). Ralph Glaber probably obtained his informa- 
tion from Ulric, bishop of Orleans, who visited Jerusalem 


sometime betweeen 1025 and 1028. He relates that the» 


tomb was destroyed in 1009 but that the Muslims’ 
attempts to break up the interior with iron hammers 
proved ineffectual. Five years later, however, al-Hakim’s 
mother, Maryam (Mary), who was a Christian, restored it 
with the help of offerings which flowed in from all parts 


(ch. 111 (ed. France, 134-5; trans. Guizot, 107-1 es 


1999: 72, 74, 150n.111). 
According to the Malkite, Yahya ibn Sa‘id, the restora- 


tion began even before this. In 1011, a revolt of the Arabs : 


in Palestine resulted in al-Mufarrij ibn al-Jarrah of the 
Bani Jarrah seizing Ramla. He encouraged the Christians 
to start rebuilding the church of the Resurrection, himself 
contributing towards the works until his death in August 
1013. He also appointed one of them, Theophilus from 
Hibal in Wadi Musa, as patriarch (PO, cxtv, 504-5, 520; 
Gil 1992: 384-5; Biddle 1999: 74). Theophilus died 
in January 1020 and was replaced by Nicephorus 
(1020-36), a former joiner in al-Hakim’s palace (Yahya 
ibn Sa‘id (PO, ccx11, 433, 437)). Because of Muslim oppo- 
sition to Christians praying in the enclosure of the church 
of the Resurrection, he returned to Cairo and sought from 
al-Hakim a sijill granting protection to the Christian com- 
munity and ‘the cessation of all hostility against those of 
them who pray in the precincts of the church called the 


Resurrection (al-Quyama) and of its court’. Al-Hakim also | 


granted Christians the right to maintain the other ~ 
«Constantine IX Monomachus (1042- —55) (ch.1, 6 (CCCM, 


“SLXIII, 112 14;: ‘trans. ‘Babcock : ‘and Krey, 1,.69-70)); 
‘ owever, Constantine was not Romanus’s immediate suc- 


churches and holy places inside and outside Jerusalem, 
including Lydda (Vol. 11, no. 137) and Bethlehem (Vol. 1, 
no. 61), and permission to restore them and their endow- 
ments (awgaf) (Yahya ibn Sa‘id (PO, ccxi1, 437-8); cf. 


1999: 74-5). 
Al-Hakim disappeared, assumed murdered, in February 


1021 and was replaced by his son, al-Zahir (Yahya ibn. 
Sa‘ld (PO, ccx1, 445-7)). In 1024, al-Sayyida Sitt al- 
Mulk, al-Hakim’s sister and a Christian like her mother, » 
sent Patriarch Nicephorus to Constantinople to begin x cluded in 1037-8: between | his SUCCeSSOr, Michael IV 
(1034-41), and Caliph al- Mustansir (1036-94). Under its 


‘terms, which are ‘also recorded by Ibn al- ‘Athir, and Bar, 


negotiating a trading agreement with Basil II. The patri- 
arch was also to inform the emperor about the restoration 
of the church of the Resurrection and other churches in 
Syria and Egypt and their endowments, and the protection 
now being afforded to the Christians by the caliph; 





visit 1 .was diplomatic and its timing seems more likely to 
have t been a result of the accession of the new caliph and *. 
the window of opportunity provided by the conclusion of vs 


“(ed. *Chavanon,° °170;;MGH SS, Iv, 137); Landes 1995: 








Vincent and Abel 1914: 246-7; Gil 1992: 463-4; Biddle °, would in any. case | shave been. dead. The negotiations 
u between Romanus ite and al -Zahir, which William. also 
: mentions, are also recorded by John Skylitzes (ed. Thurn, 


387-8) and by Yahya ibn Sa‘id (PO, ccx11, 533-4; Vincent 
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Sitt “alMulk seat “soon” afterwards “anid s- 
Nicephorus returned to Palestine the same year (Yahya ibn“ »'y~.. 


works (1999: 75); however, the principal purpose of the” 


Basil II’s campaign in western: Georgia’ and his return. to. "4. ; 
Constantinople. 

Adhémar of Chabanais was ‘brought up to date with 
events in Palestine by pilgrims returning to Angouléme i in 
1027 and by the Greek monk Symeon whom they brought | 
with them. He records that it was al-Hakim himself. who 
ordered the church to be rebuilt: ‘However, the church that 
they started to rebuild was not as splendid, either in beauty 
or in size, as the one before, which Helena the mother of 
Constantine had built at royal expense’ (Adhémar, 111, 47 





161—3; Biddle 1999: ‘75- 6), The succession of pilgrims 
and donations to the Holy Sepulchre from the West from. 
1010 onwards suggest that the rebuilding. proceeded © 
quickly. It had evidently progressed sufficiently to allow th 
ceremony of the Holy Fire to take place in 1027 (Biddle ' 
1999: 76-7). 
* Al-Magqrizi dates the normalization of relations between’... 
the Fatimids and the Byzantines to 428 H/apD 1027 (Gil 
1992: 380-1). Work on the church may possibly have 
continued under Caliph al-Zahir (1021-36) (cf. Gil 1992:) 
480). Towards the end of al- Zahir's reign, however, the .. 
patriarch Nicephorus (1020-36) appears to have sent an u 
emissary, John Carianis, to appeal to Emperor Romanus Il, 
(1028-34) for assistance with the rebuilding. According : 
to William of Tyre, writing more than, ‘a century later, 











‘that’ mission took” “place: in 1048, and was made to 


essor, ‘as William: thought, and by: 1048. ‘Nicephorus 


and Abel 1914: 247). They were interrupted, however, by 
the, -emperor’s death: in 1034. A truce was finally con- 







Hebraeus (trans. Budge, 1, 196), the emperor was permit : 
ted to rebuild the church of the Resurrection and to 
appoint the patriarch; the Christians were allowed to 
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rebuild the other destroyed churches; and the emperor 
agreed to release a certain number of Muslim prisoners 
(Mujir al Din 1494-5: 68; Le Strange 1890: 204; Gil 
1992: 402-3; Biddle 1999: 77-9). 

The Persian traveller Nasir-i Khusraw visited Jerusalem 
in 1047 and described the church that had already by then 
been restored by the Byzantine emperor: 


It is large enough to hold eight thousand people inside and is 
extremely ornate, with colored marble and designs and pictures. 
It is arrayed with Byzantine brocades and is painted. Much gold 
has been used, and in several places there are pictures of Jesus 
riding on an ass and also pictures of other prophets such as 
Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, and Jacob and his sons. The pictures 
are varnished in oil of sandarac and covered with fine, transpar- 
ent glass that does not block any of the painting. This has been 
done so that dust and dirt cannot harm the pictures, and every 
day workers clean the glass. There are several other places just as 
claborate, but it would take too long to describe them. 

There is one place in this church painted in two parts to repre- 
sent heaven and hell and their inhabitants; in all the world there 
is nothing to equal it. Many priests and monks stay here to read 
the Gospel. pray, and occupy themselves with acts of devotion all 


day and night. (trans. Thackston, 48; cf. Le Strange 1890: 
204-6) 


The church of the Passion and Resurrection of Christ 
Was the principal goal of the First Crusade, and when 
Jerusalem fell on 15 July 1099 many Crusaders made 
straight for it (Tudebodus, x1, 5 (RHC Occ, 111, 110; trans. 
Hill and Hill, 119); Fulcher of Chartres, 1, 29 (RHC Occ, III, 
360; trans. Ryan, 123); Raymond of Aguilers, xx (RHC 
Oce, 1, 300; trans, Hill and Hill, 128); Gesta Francorum 
NXXViE (ed. Hill, 92); Baldric of Dol, xv (RHC Occ, eo 
103): Historia Nicena, ix (RHC Oce, v, 176); Aton: 


Rhenanus, x, 30 (RHC Oce, v 497); William 
arnl mae , a , - , 
21 (CCCM, txutt, 413-14; trans. et 


373)). Eight days later, whe 
there was instituted a fe 


120): William of Tyre, CCCM, Lxin, 417 
423: trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 378, 382): cf Kohl : 
1901: 427 nt: Hagenmeyer 1900: 481-2), The earli . 
Surviving Latin Sacramentaries of the Holy Sepul fee 
dating from 1128-30, however, contain two aa ad 
service for 15 July: one celebrating the capture of se i 
and the other the anniversary of the dedication a. 
eration of the church (Dondi 2004: 149-50, ] 58-9, 56). 
eee es that the churel would have 
oo tetieclvely rededicated by the Latins at the time of th 
fenquest or soon afterwards. ti ‘ 
also refers to this double feast kee eee 
Was followed the next day by the conimensratien &: ne : 

F se 


who had died taking the city, and three days later by the 
anniversary of Duke Godfrey (CCCM, cxxx1x, 125-6, 
139; PPTS, v, 39-40). 

Atthe time of Godfrey, Latin canons were installed in the 
church (Bartolf of Nangis, xxxv11 (RHC Oce, 111, 516; THC, 
1, 156); Fulcher of Chartres, 1, 30 (RHC Occ, 111, 361; 
trans. Ryan, 124); Historia Nicena, Lx1 (RHC Occ, v, 176); 
Hamilton 1980: 14). According to William of Tyre, 
Godfrey endowed them with prebends and granted them 
buildings near by (ch. 1x, 9 (CCCM, Lx111, 431; trans. 
Babcock and Krey, 1, 391-2); cf. Theodoric, v11, x1 (CCCM, 
CXxxIx, 151, 154; PPTS, v, 12, 18)). Albert of Aachen 
asserts that there were initially twenty canons and that 
Godfrey ordered bells to be cast and rung to regulate the 
times of their daily services (ch. v1, 40 (RHC Occ, 1v, 490; 
trans. Guizot, 1, 359)). One of these bells was doubtless the 
‘great bell’ that summoned the people to the Holy 
Sepulchre on the approach of the Egyptians in 1105 
(Fulcher of Chartres, 11, 31, 7 (RHC Occ, 111, 412; trans. 
Ryan, 184); Bartolf of Nangis, xxx (RHC Occ, 111, 540); 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 284), The financial arrangements 
for the canons were set out by Patriarch Evremar in 
1102-3. They were entitled to income from the offerings 
made at the high altar in the choir, at the patriarchal chair 
behind it, at the parish altar at the chevet of the Holy 
Sepulchre (i.e. on the west side of the zedicule) and at 
masses held in the church. The patriarch himself con- 
tributed a further 150 bezants to the prebends of the pre- 
centor, the dean or school master (primicherius, magister 
scholasticus), and the treasurer, and 100 bezants to that of 
the sacrist, while King Baldwin I gave 150 to that of the 
subcantor. The archdeacon, Arnulf of Chocques, also gave 
the subdean 100 bezants during his own lifetime, after 
which the patriarch was to increase the provision to 150 
(Bresc-Bautier, 72-4, no. 19; RRH, 7, no. 40; Hagenmeyer 
1908: 479-80). It appears that, as archdeacon, Arnulf 
received the offerings made to the Templum Domini (n0. 
367) and to the Rock of Calvary (William of Tyre, X. 7 
(CCCM, Lx111, 461; trans, Babcock and Krey, 1, 425)). 

On 5 August 1099, the relic of the True Cross came to 
light in the place where the Orthodox Christians had 
hidden it in the atrium of the church. Albert of Aachen 
records that it was enclosed in a gold cross, half an ell in 
length (ch. v1, 38 (RHC Occ, tv, 488-9; trans. Guizot, }, 
356-7), Subsequently it would be kept in a chapel on the 
North side of the church, when not being carried by 
i anes on liturgical occasions or in battle against 
302: = ee of Aguilers, xx1 (RHC Occ, 111; 
i i ae ZA 1 and Hill, 131-2); Fulcher of Chartres, 
Nance = cc, I, 361; trans. Ryan, 125); Bartolf ; 
te ; XVII (RHC Oce, 11, 516; THC, 1, 156); Ekkehar¢, 

» 2 (RHC Occ, v.i, 33-4); Historia Niceena, uxt (RHC 
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Occ, V, 176); William of Tyre, Ixe4. (CCCM, 't LXII, 425; 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 385); Hageumeyes 1900: 
485-6; cf. Folda 1995: 34-5, 82-4). 
Following the Crusaders’ conquest, pilgrim | accounts 
describing the Holy Sepulchre increase. substantially in 
number. Some are brief and relatively, uninformative (e.g. 


Anon. I (c.1100), 1 (ed. Hill, 98-9; THC, 1, 2); Ottobonian - 
Guide (1101-3) (trans. Wilkinson, 92); German Anon. 
(1102-6), rv—v (IHC, 11, 156; trans. Wilkinson, 118- 19); >" 


de Situ Urbis (-1114), 11 (IHC, 11, 74; PPTS, v, 2; trans. 
Wilkinson, 177—8)). Others, however, provide fuller details 
and together with surviving archaeological evidence allow 
one to gauge the effects of the destruction of 1009 and the 
subsequent eleventh-century rebuilding (fig. *1b). The 
most significant change was that Constantine’s basilica 
had not been rebuilt. Instead, the rebuilt Anastasis had 
been provided with a large semi- -circular apse ‘on its east 
side, where the main door from the courtyard had previ- 
ously been. It thus came to combine the roles of cathedral 


and shrine church that had formerly been fulfilled by two ° 


separate buildings. It was also flanked on the north by a 
subsidiary chapel, and on the south by three chapels, the 
central one containing a baptistery. Although it was at one 
time thought that a gallery was introduced into the 
Anastasis at this time, more recent research has shown 
that the present gallery was an original feature of the 
fourth-century building. On the east side of the Anastasis, 
the courtyard had also been rebuilt, with vaulted porticoes 
supporting galleries on the north, east and south. As indi- 
cated above, these galleries also appear to have replicated 
features that had already existed in the time of Modestus, 
if not before. Within the courtyard were grouped the 
various chapels and shrines associated with the Passion, 
including the rock of Calvary and chapel of Adam which 
both lay below the portico at the south: eastern corner. At 


Benedictine abbey churches of St ‘Mary. Latin (no. 334 
and St Mary the Great (no. 335), lyi further to the sout 
and south-east respectively. 

An anonymous text of c.1103 r 


Kat 







The temple of the Holy Sepulchre is rounded and on top of the a 
temple, above the Holy Sepulchre, is a rounded hole. In the centre © 


of the temple is the Tomb of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is likewise 
rounded externally, but inside it is found to be quadrate. The 
entrance is by a door on the east, while on the west there is 
another door and to the south another. People go in through the 
eastern door; and through the other door of the Sepulchre, which 


‘ is single, ae enters inside. The same people : go. out through the . 








oss fist: ‘To the left [north] of Mount Calvary i is the prison, and near... 
he prison to the left [north] is part of the column to which He 








lay measured some 1.935 by 0.882 m (Gesta.Francorum 


enclosed bya strong wall and roofed in such a way that when it : / 
‘rains no rain can fall on the Holy Sepulchre, even though above 4 
it ‘the church lies open and unroofed. (ch. IX (CCCM, CXXXIX, 64; 


the prison where, according to the Syrians, our Lord Jesus Christ 


, /crowned . with a crown of. thorns,’ and where they divided his 
gallery level, a small square domed’ hapel stood directly. * 


above Calvary, while another dome on an octagonal drum i 
stood at the south-eastern corner. The ‘church of St Mary: 
that Arculf had seen immediately south of Calvary had by ° 
now disappeared, probably a casualty’ of the 1009 destruc- : 
tion. By 1099, however, it had. ‘be n replaced by the 












p 
the salvation of the world. Moreover the rock crag of the mount, 







* wnable to endure the murder of its Creator, as we read in the 








said t to have been resurrected from the dead:by a stream of the | 
: Lord’ s blood running over ‘him, as we read in the passion story: | 
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southern door. To the east is the centre of the world. Not far from: 
there, to the east, is Mount Calvary on which the Lord .was 
crucified. Beneath the mount is Golgotha. From Mount Calvary 
to the Sepulchre is as farasa man can throw a stone the size: of a 


was t ‘tied. To the south of the Holy Sepulchre i is St Mary Latin [no. 
334)- To the east of Mount ‘Calvary i is the place where St Helena’ 





found the Cross of the Lord. (Qualiter sita ie Tobler and Molinie phe gage? 
347-8: IHC,1,2))° | oe 


Another pilgrim text of this period. provides aa lines 


which indicate that the tomb-slab on which Christ’s body 


(c.1100), ed. Hill, 103). 
The Anglo-Saxon pilgrim Saewulf (1103-4) identified 
the rotunda as that built by Constantine and Helena: 


In the centre of that church is the Lord’s Sepulchre, which is 















IHC, i, 12; cf. PPTS, 1v, 9, 37)” 





In the court to the east of the ratinda Saewulf saw a 
number of holy places. They included: : 


was imprisoned after his betrayal. Then, a little above appears the’ vf 
place where the Holy Cross was found with the other crosses and 
where afterwards a large church was constructed in honour of 
Queen Helena; but afterwards it was destroyed down to its foun 
dations by the pagans. Below, not far from the prison, may be seen 
a marble column to which Jesus Christ our Lord was bound in th 
Praetorium and afflicted with harsh lashes. Next to it is the plac 
where Our Lord was stripped of his clothes by the soldiers; thenis. 
the place where He was clothed in purple by, the soldiers and 








clothing by casting lots. Afterwards ' ‘one goes up on to Mount 
Calvary, where first the Patriarch ‘Abraham set up an altar and on 
God's command ‘wanted to sacrifice‘his son: to Him, and after- i 
wards in ‘the same place the:Son of God, whom he (Isaac) 
1 "was offered as a sacrificial victim to God the Father for 











’ 


refigurec 


bearing, witness to the passion of the Lord,.is split apart next to 
the: hole in which the Lord’s Cross was’ fixed, because it was 


passion: ‘and the rocks were split’ [Matthew 27.51 (RSV)]. 
Underneath i is the place that is called Golgotha, where Adam is | 


and many bodies of the saints who had fallen asleep were raised’ 
fisted 27.52 (RSV)] . . Beside. ‘the ‘place of Calvary. is the? 
church of St Mary, in the place where the Lord’s body, removed : 
from the Cross, was anointed with spices and wrapped in a linen ; 
cloth or handkerchief before it was buried. At the chevet (ad caput) 
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of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, on the wall outside HOt far 
from the place of Calvary, is the place that is called ‘The 
Compass’, where Our Lord Jesus Christ himself marked and MEH, 
sured the centre of the world with his own hand, as the psalmist 
attests: "Yet God my King is from of old, working salvation in the 
midst of the earth’ [Psalms 74.12 (RSV)]. But some people say 
that in that place the Lord Jesus Christ appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene, when in tears she enquired of Him and thought Him 
to be the gardener, as the evengelist tells us. Those very holy 
chapels (oratoria) are enclosed within the court of the Holy 
Sepulchre to the east of it. 

On the flanks of the church two very distinguished chapels, 
dedicated respectively to St Mary and to St John, are attached to 
it, one on this side [north], one on that [south] in the same way 
that they stood one to either side of Him as participants in the 
Lord's Passion. Moreover on the west wall of the chapel of St 
Mary is to be seen an image of the Mother of God, painted on 
the outside, which at one time wonderfully consoled Mary the 
Egyptian, as one reads in her Life, by speaking to her through the 
Holy Spirit when she was feeling remorse with all her heart and 
urgently requested the assistance of the Mother of God in the 
form of her whose picture it was. On the other [south] side of the 
church of St John is the very beautiful church ( 
the Holy Trinity, in which is the place of baptism: to itis joined the 
chapel of St James the Apostle, who occupied the first pontifical 
chair of Jerusalem, They are all built and arranged so that 
anyone standing in the last church is able to see all five churches 
clearly through one door to the next. (chs. x—x11 (CCCM, CXXXIX, 
65-7; IHC. 11, 14~16; PPTS, tv, 10-4, cf. 38-40)) 


monasterium) of 


The icon of the Virgin Mary that now adorned the west wall 
of St Mary's chapel on the north side of the 


rotunda appears 
to have been a rep! 


acement for the one that the Piacenza 
Pilgrim had seen in a high position near the north- 

door into Constantine's basilica (ch. xx (CCSL, CLXXV, 139, 
164: trans, Wilkinson, 83); cf. Epiphanius, 11 (trans, 
Wilkinson, 117); Vita Mariae Egyptiae, xx11~xxyy (PG, 
LXXXVHe, 3712-16). It would have faced the western 
entrance to the church from the Street of the Patriarch 
(modern Christian Qu 


arter Street), which was also known 
asthe door of St Mary (al-Idrisi, see below), 
The Russian Abbot Danie} (1106-8) Provides an even 
fuller description of the churct 


aii h during the first decade of 
the Frankish occupation: 


western 


[The Church of the 


Resurrectio 
pillars and 


Six (var, 16) built. 1 
slabs: it has six doors a 


12.40) columns, and 


njis circular, and it has 12 round 
tis beautifully Paved with marble 
ndon the galleries (?) it has 16 (var. 6, 8, 


above the galleries beneath the t 
_ e top there 
are depicted the holy Prophets in mosaic as if they stood there 


pies and above the altar Christ is depicted in mosaic. On the 
eed the Creation () of Adam is depicted in Mosaic; above 
ey “a Mosaic of the Lord being Raised Upand on either side of 
Ae altar ne se columns there fs 8 mosaic of the Annunciation 
te lopof the church is not co 
E mpletely vaulted over in sto 
, ne bu 
's surmounted by fashioned timber planked like a floor and a 


there is no top and it is not covered with anything. Beneath this 
uncovered roof is the tomb of the Lord. (ch. x (trans. Ryan, 125; 
cf. trans. de Khitrowo, 12-13)) : 


What Daniel interpreted as a mosaic showing the creation 
of Adam and the Lord being ‘raised up’ was probably a 
combined Resurrection and Ascension scene such as later 
adorned the Crusader apse (see below). 

Daniel’s description of the zedicule is no less detailed and 


provides evidence for additions that the Franks had made 
to it: 


And the Lord’s tomb is like a little cave cut into the rock, with 
small doors so that men can enter stooping on their knees for itis 
low (var. lower than a man) and round, four cubits in length and 
breadth. Andas you enter the cave by the small door, on the right 
hand there is a kind of shelf cut into the rock of the cave and on 
this shelf lay the body of our Lord Jesus Christ. This sacred shelf 
is now covered with slabs of marble. On the side three small 
windows have been cut in order to see the holy stone, and all the 
Christians go there to kiss it. There hang in the Lord’s tomb five 
great lanterns with oil and these holy lanterns burn ceaselessly 
day and night. And the sacred shelf where the body of Christ lay 
is four cubits in length and two in breadth and half a cubit in 
height (var. 14 cubits). And before the cave doors there is a rane 
three feet [paces?] from the door (var. three pillars) and on this 
Stone sat the angel who appeared to the women and announced 
to them the Resurrection of Christ. This holy cave is faced with 
beautiful marble like a pulpit and there are 12 pillars around it 
also of beautiful marble. And above the cave is a beautiful 
chamber on pillars, round at the top and covered with gilded 
Silver plates. And on top of this chamber stands Christ made in 
silver and larger than a man, and this was made by the Franks. 
And now it is just below the uncovered top; and there are three 
doors in the chamber, cunningly fashioned like a grille (?), and 
through these doors come the people to the tomb of the Lord. (ch. 
x (trans. Ryan, 128-9: cf. trans, de Khitrowo, 13-14)) 


From Daniel’s account, it appears that the holy places 
contained in the court to the east of the church had also 


been embellished architecturally, in some cases with 
mosaics: 


Beyond the wall behind the altar is the navel of the earth and a 
vault has been built above it and high up is depicted Christ in 
mosaic and a scroll which 


reads: ‘Behold I have measured heaven 
and earth with my hand’ (cf. Isaiah 40. 12). 

From the navel of the earth to the Crucifixion of the Lord and 
to the Place of the Skull itis 12 fathoms. And the Crucifixion is ie 
the east, on a rock the height of a lance or more. This stone is 
round like a little hill. And in the middle of this stone on the very 
top thereis cut aholea cubit deep and less thana span across and 
here was set up the cross of the Lord. Beneath this stone lies the 
head of Adam the lirst-created. And at the Crucifixion of OUur 
Lord, when Our Lord Jesus Christ gave up his spirit, then the veil 
of the church [sic] was rent and the rock split, and it split above 
the head of Adam and through the fissure flowed the blood and 






water from the ribs of the Lord on to “the: head’ ‘of: ‘Ada 
washed away all the sins of: the human race. And the fissure in 
the rock is there to this day and this true sign is on the right side 
of the Crucifixion of the Lord. 

The Crucifixion of ‘the, Lord and this holy | rock are, all. ‘sur- 








rounded by a wall and above the Crucifixion a chamber v was built: . . 


cunningly and marvellously decorated with mosaic,’ and on th 


east wall there is a mosaic of Christ crucified on the'cross; skilfully” 


and marvellously done just. as if alive and even mo 


was then. And on the south side there is the taking ‘down from the 


cross, also marvellously’ done. It has two doors; you'must go up 
seven steps to the door, and passing through the door, another 
seven steps. The floor is laid with beautiful marble slabs. 
Beneath the Crucifixion where the head (of Adam) lies, there 
is attached as it were a little chapel, beautifully decorated with 
mosaic and floored with beautiful marble. And this is called the 
Place of the Skull, which i is the place of execution, and above it, 
where the Crucifixion is,: ‘is called Golgotha. And’ from the 
Crucifixion of the Lord to the deposition from, the, ‘CLOSS is 
fathoms. And here, close to the place of the Crucifixion; to the 





another place where they placed the crown of. thorns on the 
Lord’s head and dressed him in purple to insult, him. 

And nearby is the sacrificial altar of Abraham where 
Abraham placed his sacrifice to the Lord and killed a ram in the 
place of Isaac, and in the same place where Isaac was brought 
Christ was offered up as a sacrifice and killed for the sake of us 
sinners. And nearby, about two fathoms (var. one fathom) further 


on is the place where Christ our God was struck on the face. And” 


a further ten fathoms (var. 2, 3, 7) on is the holy prison where 
Christ was cast and where he remained for a while until the Jews 
came and set up the cross in order to crucify him. And all these 
holy places are under one roof ina line to the north. And from the 
prison of Christ to the place where St Helena found the true cross, 
nails and crown, and spear and sponge and reed, it is 25 fathoms. 
(chs. x—x111 (trans. Ryan, 128-30; cf. trans. de Khitrowo, 
14-16)) 


va ¥ eect 


Daniel then proceeds to describe the sites sivine to the west 


and south-west of : the: Holy Sepulchre, including - -the 
monastery of the Spoudaioi (no. 340), the Tower of David 


and the hospice of St ‘Sabas (no. 355), before returning to uf 
the place where St Helena found the Cross, which he eplaces 


20 (var. 30) fathoms east of Calvary. 





And on that spot a very large: square church (orvery large church 
with a timber roof) (dedicated to the Exaltation of the True Cross) 
was built, but now there j is only a small church: "Here to the, East 


at 





enter and kiss [the cross], ‘but the power of the Holy Sprit would 


Mother of God whose ikon was in the porch near the door, and 
then she was able to enter the church and kiss the True Cross. By 
this door she went out again into the desert of the Jordan. And 
near this door is the place where St Helena discovered the true 
cross of the Lord, instantly restoring a dead virgin to life. (ch. XV 
(trans. Ryan, 131; cf. trans. de Khitrowo, 18)) 


been the. cave chapel of the Invention of. the Cross, which — 








north, is the place where they divided up’ his clothing, and‘... into the same church. 


“However disadvantaged the oriental Christians may have 












evidence to suggest ‘that their clergy: were excluded from 
‘the church of the Resurrection. Indeed, the following year 


© celebrating Easter in the church © a. week: before the 
“Monophysite Armenians: and Syrians (ch. 111, 8— pene: 
-Dostourian, 187-91; RHC Arm; 1, 61-7)). 





-* Saturday 1108, in which he highlights the role played by 
not admit her to the church. And then she prayed to the Holy * 





oe Jerusalem (Holy Sepulchre, no. 283). 








The large church that was no Jonger standing was evi- : 
dently the basilica of Constantine, to which Saewulf also - 
refers. The small church seen by Daniel may ‘possibly have : 


may therefore have been initially excavated in the eleventh ~ 
century. A little later, however, the author of de Situ Urbis 
(-1114) wrote: ‘Outside (Golgotha) towards the east is the 
place where St Helena found the Holy Cross, and therea ._ 


large church is being built’ (ch. 11 (ed. de Vogiié, 41 2: ELS, © : 


661; PPTS, v, 2; cf. trans. Wilkinson, 178)). The use of the * (aber se | 
present tense (edificatur) would seem to indicate that by 
1114 the medieval chapel of St Helena (no. 283. 5). was 
already. under construction. The door that Daniel associ- 
ates with St Mary the Egyptian (cf..Vita Mariae Egyptiae, 
XXII-XXVI (PG, LXxxvilc,*3712-16)): was: probably. a 
surviving» part | of : the: eastern ™ ‘atrium or “portico. of 
Constantine’ s basilica, though é as remarked above an alter- 
native tradition associated her with the western entrance 





At Easter 1101, the hy Fire, hich: was pipposed ee A 
come miraculously to the Tomb of Christ on Easter... 
Saturday, failed to appear until Sunday morning. Matthew . . 
of Edessa attributes this delay in part to God's disapproval | 
of the Franks for having expelled the Armenians, Greeks, 
Syrians and Georgians from their monasteries, including 
the Holy Sepulchre (ch. 11, 137 (trans. Dostourian, 178-9; 
RHC Arm, 1, 54—5)). Western sources, however, do not 
include this possibility among the explanations that they 
offer (Fulcher of Chartres, 11, 8 (RHC Occ, 111, 385-7; 
trans. Ryan, 151); Guibert of Nogent, vil, 42 (CCCM, 
cxxvita, 343; trans. Garand, 297); Bartolf of Nangis, 
XLVII-XLIXx (RHC Oce, 111, 524-6; IHC, 1, 162-4); Anon. 
Rhenanus, x, 37 (RHC Occ, v, 513-15); Caffaro, x11 (RHC © 
Occ, v.i, 61; IHC, 1, 316-18); Ekkehard, xxx11I (RHC Oce, | 
v.i, 36; IHC, 1, 210-12); Hagenmeyer. 1902: 421-2). 


een as aresult of the Frankish conquest, there is no other 


Matthew describes the Chalcedonian_ Greeks and ‘Latins 


Abbot Daniel ends his description of the Holy Places pitts 
n account of ‘the. liturgy. of the: Holy Fire on Easter 


the Orthodox and provides some further details about the 
church itself. With the support ‘of King Baldwin L Daniel 
obtained permission from the ‘custodian’ of the ‘church 
presumably the prior, to insert a lamp inside the tomb: ; 
before the ceremony. On the evening of Good Friday he ° 
therefore took a newly purchased glass lamp to the tomb, 





















sete ongsnn tin eta 
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where the key-keeper allowed him to place it at the foot of 
the tomb-shelf. At the head stood the lamp of the Greek 
community of the church, at the breast that of the monks 
of St Sabas (no. 355), while above it were suspended five 
lamps of the Latins. After vespers the church was cleaned, 
the lamps in the church were all washed and refilled with 
pure oil, the tomb was sealed, and all lamps and candles 
were extinguished. The following morning at the sixth 
hour a large crowd of people assembled outside the church, 
carrying unlit candles. At the seventh hour the king and 
his retinue left the royal palace beside David’s Tower and 
proceeded on foot to the church, being joined on the way by 
the abbot and monks of St Sabas, including Daniel himself, 
the other Orthodox clergy proceeding in front and the Latin 
clergy behind. After entering through the western door, 
they processed to the east side of the church, where the 
king took up his accustomed position in front of the tomb, 
to the right of the screen in front of the high altar, where 
there was ‘raised up the place of the Prince’. The Latin 
clergy stood on — or more likely around ~ the high altar, 
while the Orthodox took their places on top of the tomb 
itself. The three doors to the tomb were sealed with the royal 
seal. At the king’s entrance, the church doors had been 
opened and the people had flooded in, packing the church, 
galleries and courtyard. At the eighth hour the Orthodox 
began to sing vespers, while the Latins, in Daniel’s words, 
‘began mumbling after their own fashion’, T 


arch, Evremar, was probably still in Rome 
Hamilton 1980: 56~ 


bishop who at the readi 
the high altar and went 


he Latin patri- 


tombanda fearful 
Lord.’ The bisho 
acandle from the kin 


emerged with the sam ? 
the Holy Fire, © candle now lit by 


Which they took to the king. F 
+y . Fro 
the Fire was then ne 8- From this candle 


andles throu hout the 
church. The People then disne d to their ae and 
Churches ~ jn Daniel's case the Monastery of St Sabas — to 
omplete the oe of vespers, leaving the clergy to finish 
eSpeTs on their Own. Three day i 

RUC Ys after Easter, Daniel 


eee. Abies to retrieve his lamp, and after paying 
¥-Keeper for his Pains received 

bee | 
of rock broken from the hee een 
aus. Ayan, 


166-71; trans. de Khi 
s ifuns, : YU i i 
- Typikon, ed. 
2). 


P accompanied by 


. Opene 
entered it, and re-. ae “the tomb, 


trowo, 75-83): 
oe 5 > ef. 
Papadopoulos-Kerame 

Belore the ¢ 


funeral +s Arculf relates, 


t people before the 





chapel of Adam below Calvary, burials seem rarely, if ever, 
to have taken place inside the church or its precincts. In the 
twelfth century burial. in the church precincts was 
reserved for the kings of Jerusalem, though some knights 
also managed to achieve that dignity in the early years of 
the kingdom. Among them were Galdemar Carpenel, who 
was buried ‘before the Holy Sepulchre’, contrary to tradt- 
tion, around 16 September 1101 (Raymond of Aguilers 
(RHC Occ, 111, 308, codex F); Hagenmeyer 1904: 387-8); 
Rorgius, lord or castellan of Haifa, who was buried 
‘beneath the portico of the church of the Sepulchre’ in 
1106 (Albert of Aachen, x, 17 (RHC Occ, rv, 639; trans. 
Guizot, 11, 112)); and possibly the celebrated German 
Crusader Wicher (or Wigger), whose sarcophagus John of 
Wurzburg claimed to have seen c.1165 on the east side of 
the parvis with its original epitaph deleted and replaced by 
that of a Frenchman (CCCM, cxxxix, 124-5: PPIS, vy, 
40), though other sources suggest that he was in fact 
buried in Jaffa in August 1101 (Albert of Aachen, VII, 71 
(RHC Oce, tv, 553); cf. Manrique, 11, 154; Riley-Smith 
1997: 224), When Duke Godfrey died on 18 July 1100, 
however, he was buried in the court on the west side e 
Golgotha (Matthew of Edessa, 11, 132 (RHC Arm, 1, 50; 
trans. Dostourian, 176); Anon. Rhenanus, x, 32 (RHC 
Oce, v, 502, 504); Descriptio locorum (1131-43), Lu ie 
Mu, 112; PPTS, v, 53); Ekkehard, xx (RHC Occ, v.i, 27); 
Fretellus (1137), ixxvi—Lxxvut (ed. Boeren, 43-4); Ralph 
of Caen, exit (RHC Oce, 111, 706; trans. Bacharach, 1 58) 
(1099); William of Tyre, 1x, 23 (CCCM, Lx1, 449-50; 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 413-14); Folda 1995: 37-40, 
492-4 nn.). This established the precedent for later royal 
burials and, on Palm Sunday (7 April) 1118, Baldwin! was 
interred 
beside his brother Godfre 


y, in the place of Calvary in the vestibule 
of the temple of the Lord’ 


s Sepulchre, where he was distinguished 
from the other people buried there by alarge mausoleum of great 
and wonderful workmanship as befits a king, made in his 
memory and in honour of his name of white polished marble, 
just as his brother Godfrey was exalted by the similar honour ofa 
mausoleum. (Albert of Aachen, x11, 29 (RHC Occ, 1v, 709; trans: 
Guizot, 11, 212); cf. Fulcher of Chartres, 11, 64, 6—7 (RHC Occ, 111, 
436-7; trans, Ryan, 222); Anon. Rhenanus, x, 38 (RHC Occ, ¥: 
515); Matthew of Edessa, 111, 75 (RHC Arm, 1, 118-19; trans: 
Dostourian, 221); William of Tyre, x1, 31; x11, 3 (CCCM, Lx 
544, 548-9: trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 516, 519)) 


Subsequent royal burials included those of Baldwin II i2 


1131 (William of Tyre, xr11, 28 (CCCM, Lxr11, 625; trans. 
Babcock and Krey, 11, 45-6); cf. Anon. Rhenanus, x, 3? 
(RHC Oce, v, 516) 


), Fulk of Anjou in 1143 (William of 
Tyre, xv, 27 (CCCM, LXIN, 711; trans. Babcock and Krey: 
11, 135); Anon, Rhenanus, x, 40 (RHC Occ, v, 517)! 
Baldwin II in 1163 (William of Tyre, xvuit, 34 (CCCM. 





LXIUI, 860; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 293)), Amalric in 
1174 (William of Tyre, xx, 31 (CCCM, Lx111, 957; trans. 
Babcock and Krey, 11, 395-6)), Baldwin IV in 1185 
(Ernoul, x (ed. de Mas Latrie, 118-19); Cont. de Guillaume 
de Tyr, v (ed. Morgan, 21); Anon. Rhenanus, x, 43 (RHC 
Occ, v, 518)) and Baldwin V in 1186 (Eracles, xx111, 17 
(RHC Occ, 11, 25-6); Ernoul, xr (ed. de Mas Latrie, 
129-30); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, xv (ed. Morgan, 31); 
Anon. Rhenanus, x, 44 (RHC Occ, v, 518)). When 
Patriarch Arnulf died in April 1118, he was laid to rest 
beside the other patriarchs, but it is not certain where that 
was (Albert of Aachen, x11, 29 (RHC Occ, Iv, 709; trans. 
Guizot, 11, 212)). 

Although the church of the Holy Sepulchre was quickly 
adopted as a place for the burial of kings, though not for 
queens, it was not at first used for coronations. The first two 
kings, Baldwin I and Baldwin II, were crowned in 
Bethlehem (Vogtherr 1994: 53-6). With the coronation of 
Fulk and Melisende on 14 September 1131, however, the 
tradition was established of crowning monarchs in the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre (William of Tyre, xiv, 2 
(CCCM, Lx111, 634; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 51)). Later 
coronations included those of Baldwin III and his mother, 
Melisende, on Christmas Day 1143 (William of Tyre, xv1, 3 
(CCCM, Lx111, 717; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 139)), 
Amalric on 18 February 1163 (William of Tyre, x1x, 1 
(CCCM, Lx111, 864; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 295—6)), 
Baldwin IV on 15 July 1174 (William of Tyre, xx1, 2 (CCCM, 
LX111, 962; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 399)), Baldwin V on 
20 November 1183 (William of Tyre, xx11, 30(29) (CCCM, 
Lxu1, 1057-9; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 501-2; Eracles, 
XxXHI, 5 (RHC Occ, 1, 8); Ernoul, x (ed. de Mas Latrie, 
117-18); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, v (ed. Morgan, 21)), and 
Guy and Sibylla on 13 September 1186 (Eracles, xxu11, 18 
(RHC Occ, 11, 27-9); Ernoul, x1 (ed. de Mas Latrie, 132-4); 
Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, xvi (ed. Morgan, 32-3); cf. 
Vogtherr 1994: 57-68). In the coronation service pre- 
served by John of Ibelin, the crowning and anointing with 
oil took place in the choir of the church, before the high 
altar (Livre, ccxx (ed. Edbury, 570—6)). A Latin version of 
the coronation oath, probably that intended for Baldwin II 
or Baldwin III, is preserved in the cartulary of the Holy 
Sepulchre (Bresc-Bautier, 209, no. 92). 

A passage in Cherubino Ghiardacci's Historia di Bologna 
(1596) has given rise to the belief that important works 
were undertaken in the church, and especially on the 
eedicule itself, in 1119. Ghiardacci relates: 


The brothers Roberto and Rengherio were living at that time in 
the house of Tancred and Bohemond, lords of Antioch, who were 
involved in the enterprise of the Holy Land (che erano all'impresa 
di terra santa, ie. who were on crusade). Rengherio was the one, 
who, dabbling in sculpture (della scultura dilettandosi), at the 
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request of Baldwin carved the letters above the altar of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which is of marble, thus: Praepotens Genuensium prae- 
sidium (The powerful assistance of the Genoese. . .). (1596: 63; 
cf. Biddle 1999: 90) 


The information about the inscription seems to have been 
derived from the chronicle of Giorgio Stella (¢.1400) and 
(pace Biddle 1999: 91) was probably an allusion to the 
famous ‘golden inscription’ that the Genoese were supposed 
to have set up in the Holy Sepulchre in 1106/9 to record the 
privileges granted them by Baldwin I for their assistance in 
capturing Acre, Caesarea and Arsuf (see Epigraphy below). 
Rengherio’s involvement in carving the letters was 
Ghiardacci’s own addition to a well-known story, though it 
could perhaps have had some factual basis (cf. Biddle 1999: 
91, 154.10). The date, however, cannot have been 1119, 
for Bohemond departed for the West in 1105 and died there 
in 1111, and Tancred died the following year (Runciman 
1951: 11, 47-51, 125); furthermore, as Biddle has shown, 
the ‘1119’ in Ghiardacci’s text relates not to this episode at 
all, but to the election of Pope Calixtus IJ (1119-24) (1999: 
90). The idea propounded by later writers, including Mariti 
(1790: 1, 142), Vincent and Abel (1914: 263 n.2), Corbo 
(1982: 1, 198, 199; 111, photos 17-19) and Folda (1995: 
79-82, 508 n.19), that a Bolognese sculptor named 
Rengherio had a hand in redecorating in marble the 
zedicule enclosing the Tomb of Christ in 1119 is therefore 
without any foundation (Biddle 1999: 89-91). In any case, 
Ghiardacci’s own account indicates that Rengherio was no 
more than an amateur stone-carver. 

The canons installed in the church by Godfrey had been 
prebendaries, supported by benefices and living in their 
own houses round about the church. In 1114, fulfilling 
the wishes of his predecessor, Gibelin of Arles (Bresc- 
Bautier, 85-6, no. 25), Patriarch Arnulf reformed the 
chapter, imposing on them the monastic rule of St 
Augustine and confirming their general endowment 
(Bresc-Bautier, 74-7, no. 20; 35-6, no. 2 (1121); 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 127-8, no. 21 (1121); RRH, 17, 
no. 75; 22, no. 95 (1121); William of Tyre. x1, 15 (CCCM, 
Lx, 519; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1. 489); Hamilton 
1980: 62). Not all accepted this new dispensation and 
some rebel canons were expelled. Seven years later it was 
still necessary for Pope Calixtus II to request the patriarch, 
Warmund, to compel the precentor and sub-precentor to 
conform on pain of expulsion: these two, it appears, were 
still occupying their prebendal houses while vicars per- 
formed their choral duties for them (Bresc-Bautier, 36-7, 
no. 3 (1121); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 130-1, no. 23; 
RRH, 22, no. 94). It may be expected that the reorganiza- 
tion of the chapter would also have entailed architectural 
changes, notably the construction of a dormitory, refec- 
tory and all the other buildings necessary for communal 
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ithi —2 (ed. Laurent, 53-4)). Apart from the 
ee ae ‘i oe ee contained a subprior (Bresc-Bautier, 
Jerusalem that were confirmed to the chapter by King Fu prior, ee Aa eu aie 
in 1138 were identified as belonging to individual canons, nos. 21, 67, e , ore : a ae E> eae 
suggesting that the change to the canons’ living arrange- ane a oan ae = Rs eae 
ees ee se ca clial Sen re 9, 56, 67, 114-1 5), an almoner (ibid., ei 
“ais sae remains show that the canons’ cloister 34, 58, 65-6, 114-15), a dean or atic peas peace 
and monastic buildings were set out to the east of the 34, 39, 56, 66-7, 114-15), a canon in c oe bes 
church, in the area previously occupied by the basilica of (sepulchrarius: ibid., nos. 1 14-15), acellarer (ibid., s 
Constantine (fig. 1c). Significantly, they were laid out far 67, 115), achamberlain (ibid., nos. 34, ee a <e 
enough to the east to allow sufficient space for a new __ the household (magister clientum: ibid., cee ), . i 
eastern choir and transepts to be subsequently built of the song school (magister scole: Kohler, ‘Rituel’, ; ' 
between them and the rotunda of the Anastasis, This sug- and numerous deacons and sub-deacons. There were also 
gests that the decision to extend the church had already lay brothers and sisters, in many cases widows, yeaa 
been made when the cloister was built, even if the details of or elderly people who donated their property to the Ho y 
the new works had still to be worked out. The precise Sepulchre in return for material support during their life- 
chronology of the construction, however, is difficult to time (Bresc-Bautier, nos. 84, 97-9, 115, 120, 166). 
determine. Patriarch Arnulf issued two acts in the chapter Duke Godfrey had granted the Holy Sepulchre twenty- 
house in 1112 (RRH, 14, no. 65; 15, no, 68); butitis quite one casaliain the kingdom of Jerusalem and all but three of 
possible that this was simply a pre-existing building or a the ovens in the city (Bresc-Bautier, 86-8, no. 26; RR, 
chapel adapted to the purpose. It is reasonable to believe, 16-17, no. 74 (1114); Hamilton 1980: 138). The spiritu- 
however, that implementation of Arnulf’s reform would alia confirmed to the chapter by Patriarch Arnulf in 1114 
have required the building work on the new canonry to included one-half of the offerings made to the Tomb of 
have begun soon after 1114 (cf. Folda 1995: 57~-60).The Christ and to the Cross, two-thirds of the wax for lighting, 


chapter house in which the German pilgrim Berthold the tithes of Jerusalem (except those of the market, which 
confirmed to the chapter the church of Denkendorf in April 


belonged to the patriarch), and the churches of Jaffa (ne. 
1142 was therefore Probably part of it (Bresc-Bautier, 109) and Bethany (no. 59) (Bresc-Bautier, 35-6, no. 2 
168-70, no. 71: RRH, 52-3, no. 209). The new cloister (1121); 74-7, no. 20 (1114); 60-3, Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
must have been essentially complete by the end of thepatri- 111, 12 7-8, no. 21 (1121); RRH, 17, no. 75; 22, no. 95 
MMead ee atlcher (1145-57), sine it was he who inst. (1121)). By 1187, the chapter’s endowment of both tem 
luted a weekly procession between Whitsun and Advent to poralia and spiritualia was considerable. Among the latter 
bless the dormitory, refectory, cellar and kitchen (Kohler, were churches in Kh, Bait Jiz (no. 33), Bait Surig (no. 35). 
Rituel’, 426-7: and see below). A charter of 1155 also Baitin (no. 36), Barfilia (no. 40), Bir Ma’in (no. 65), al 
relers to two shops on the west side of Khan az-Zait Street Bira (no, 66). Dair al-Balah (no. 82), Jaffa (nos. 
as being bounded to the west by the atrium of the Holy 109-10), Kafr Rut (no. 128), Mimas (no. 144), Nablus 
Sepulchre (Bresc-Bautier, 236-7, no. 116; RRH, 79-80, 


no. 162), i A iba (no. 184), a 
no. 310): and sometime between 1156 and 1187, fifty = Meriers Reon 
burgesses from al-Bira (Mahw 


neria) ied Ram (no. 186), Shilta (no. 233), arcane va 

A eria) swore loya ty to the 23 1), Sinjil Va 

ee hick i , Sinjil (no, 246), Tekoa (no. 254), Acre 

ae Hy si and a the chapter house of the Holy (see Vol. Iv),anda ata on sear Quruntul (nos. 1 04-7). 
no. 302). Rules eee ate no. 117; RRH, 77-8, In the county of Tripoli, the canons held the church of the 
Sepulchre appear in Holy Sepulchre on Mount Pilgrim (Pringle 2004: 36-8. 
2004: 169, ef, 197; Kohler ‘Rituel’ € in 1153-7 (Dondi figs, 12-14; 2006) and the churches of Bashura and 2 
chapter house was the ean: hatin George in the Mountains, while in the principality 0 
orbits the esa ts ee omond of Tripoli Antioch they held various properties but apparently 20 
INU 966: trans, Babcock aad : , TYEE, XXI, 6 (CCcM, church. They also possessed properties and churches over” 
for Ash Wednesday au; hee 402)); the liturgy Seas in Sicily, Calabria, Apulia, Rome, Tuscia, northern? 
large enough to accommodate al at it should have been Italy, France and Spain and shared other properties with 
; mica Ithecanonsandla broth- P . : d, 
y the Patriarch in England, Denmark, Germany, Polat 


ets ling prostrate (Kohler, ‘Rituer’ 
The prior of the Holy Xs Rituel’ 410), Russia (Ruteni i tantinople 
*Y Sepulchre was 8 suffragan of the (Bresc-B ne Sears puleary and Conta 
Tesc-Bautier 


Patriarch, with the right to a -7,79, 85: 

: @ mitre and ring, but n ML pee d2rt3, 16,42, 45, 76-7, : 
in oF thin, cen (ed Edbury. 592): of Thietmar anh vi; 150-1, 168-70; RRH, nos, 124, 194-5, 218: 
tap? 444, 469 


 Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, nos. 28, 47, 5” 
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62, 95, 102, 125, 172; cf. Bresc-Bautier 1971a; 1975). 
Priories were established in Spain, Italy, Germany, 
England, Poland, France and Flanders (Elm 1984; 1995a; 
1996; 1998; Jaspert 1994, 1996a, 1996b). 

Descriptions of the church in the first half of the twelfth 
century still refer to the sites east of the rotunda as being 
in an open court or garden. The courtyard was evidently 
entered from the south in roughly the same position as the 
present south door to the church, for one source relates: 


Below the place of Calvary to the right as one enters the church 
is a chapel in the place where they say that the Three Marys wept 
for Him, while He was suffering on the Cross. (Descriptio locorum 
(1131-43), xu (THC, 11, 104 cf. PPTS, v, 41)) 


This would appear to be the same chapel of St Mary beside 
Calvary that had been seen by Saewulf, for Fretellus 
(1137) like Saewulf places the anointing of Christ’s body 
in the same place (ch. Lx1v (ed. Boeren, 37)). That the door 
to the court was located in the same position as the later 
church door is also indicated by William of Tyre’s account 
of the death of King Fulk in November 1143 and his sub- 
sequent burial ‘in the church of the Lord’s Sepulchre 
below Mount Calvary, on the right as one enters, next to 
the door’ (William of Tyre, xv, 27 (CCCM, Lx111, 711; 


trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 135)). It is possible, of course, 
that William was simply describing the position where he 
later saw the tomb; his text does not therefore necessarily 
mean that the present south doors already existed by 
1143. 

Sometime before the middle of the twelfth century, 
however, work would have started on the construction of 
the Romanesque transept, choir and sanctuary that we see 
today, added on to the east side of the rotunda (pls. 1-11; fig. 
lc). This would have entailed demolishing the eleventh- 
century apse of the Anastasis (pl. 111) and building over 
much of the courtyard. The effect was to bring the Tomb of 
Christ and all the holy sites that had formerly Jain in and 
around the courtyard to the east of it, including Calvary, 
within a single building. The principal entrance into the 
courtyard from the south was replaced by a two-storey 
facade with a double door opening directly into the south 
transept. To the right of the doors an external stair led up 
to an open vestibule from which another door opened into 
the upper chapel of Calvary. Although William of Tyre, 
writing in the 1170s, mentions the Franks’ enlargement of 
the church to enclose the holy places lying east of it. he 
provides no specific indication of when this occurred (ch. 
vult, 3 (CCCM, Lx111, 385-6; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 





1 Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) and associated buildings, aerial view from the north-west. 
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Ww Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 


343—~4)). His reticence ing to his having been 
absent in the West from 1146 to 1165, during the very 
period when this Significant architectural development 
Was taking shape (Folda 1995; 178-9: Biddle 1999: 96), 
It may also be the Case, however, that the work was 
sulliciently gradual 


and long drawn out to have made it 
difficult to name a Specific moment at Which it Started or 
was deemed to be complete 


At Epiphany 


may be ow 


(6 January) | 146, the church was struck 
by lightning, as “pparently was the church of Mount Sion 
no. 336) (William of Tyre, XVL, 17 (CCCM, LXIT, 738; 
trans. Babcock and Krey, tr, 162)). ttis unlikely, however, 
that this event had any role in the decision to enlarge the 
eburch. Then “ason for that Seems to have been simply that 
the old church Was too small for the functions Tequired of 
anid was inconveniently Separated from the new conven- 
tual buildings, As already remarked, it appears in any case 
that the latte 0 laid out With the enlargement of 


Thad be 





283), from the south-east, 














junction between the 
the church in mind: however, the Hapa te two build- 
two is somewhat awkward, suggesting that q 
ing operations were not entirely co-ordinated. 


The earliest cle 


ding in the 
ar evidence for new building in 
church is provided 


Jy set 
by an inscription that was eae 
over the arch enclosing the chapel of Calvary ie orice 
facing west into the south transept, just below nsecration 
at gallery level. This recorded an act of co 


lates oP 
Carried out by Patriarch Fulcher and other Fyersala 
1SJuly 1149, Precisely fifty years after the fall of J 

to the first Crusade (see 


ur 

Epigraphy below). eine ain 

and five lines of the text were recorded respectively H frag- 

of Witrzburg (c.1165) and Theodoric (1172), ies were 

ments of what was still visible of the whole tex cesco 

Copied in the early seventeenth century by ee that 

Quaresmi, De Vogité was doubtless correct in wane) he 

the Calvary inscription does not necessarily mean t 1860: 
ew ‘church was already complete by 1149 ( 
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ae rine Sistah ga aes ash ota ea en ai 


111 Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): the rotunda, 
looking east towards the arch (formerly the eleventh- 
century apse) connecting it to the Crusader crossing. 


217-18). Indeed, the anniversary of the recapture of the 
city and the (re)consecration of the church had been cele- 
brated annually on 15 July from c.1130 (Dondi 2004: 
149-50, 158-9), if not already from 1099 (see above). 
Biddle goes further than de Vogiié, however, and argues 
that the inscription’s location and wording indicate that it 
refers only to the consecration of the chapels surrounding 
the rock of Calvary itself (1999: 95; cf. Thomsen 1921: 
34). This more restricted view, however, is contradicted by 
John of Wiirzburg (c.1165), who writes in connection 
with the inscription: 


On the same day moreover four altars were consecrated in the 
same church, namely the high altar and the upper altar in 
Calvary and two in the aisle of the church on the opposite (north) 
side, one in honour of St Peter and the other in honour of St 
Stephen the Protomartyr. (CCCM., cxxxIx, 124; PPTS, v, 39) 


Furthermore, Fulcher's act of reconsecration was 
sufficiently important for the calendar entry for 15 July 
made in an ordinal produced c.1153-7 to read: ‘dedication 
of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, which we solemnly 
celebrate in accordance with the will and precept of Lord 
Patriarch Fulcher’ (Dondi 2004: 170, cf. 198; Kohler, 





‘Rituel’, 429-30). In this light, one might reasonably spec- 
ulate whether a sermon on the capture of Jerusalem, pre- 
served in a mid-twelfth-century manuscript and stated to 
be the work of acertain domni Fulcheri, might not in fact be 
one that Patriarch Fulcher himself preached, perhaps on 
the fiftieth anniversary itself (Kohler, ‘Sermon’, 160). 

Alan Borg has also noted that Fulcher (1145-57) was 
the first patriarch to have illustrated on his seal the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Christ in a form which 
appears to be a miniature version of the apse mosaic of the 
new choir as later described by John of Wurzburg 
(c.1165), Theodoric (1172) and Quaresmi (1639) (Borg 
1981: see below for refs.). The same composition, however. 
is found on a seal of Patriarch John VII (960s), in a mosaic 
in the church of Hosios Lukas (c.1020) and in the psalter 
of Queen Melisende (c.1135—40). It may also have existed 
in the apse of the Anastasis, where Abbot Daniel saw a 
mosaic of the Lord being ‘raised up’ in 1106-8. Although, 
as Folda suggests (1995: 230-1), Fulcher might have 
adopted this motif for his seal at the time when the new 
apse was being decorated, such reasoning would still not 
allow the date at which that occurred to be narowed any 
more closely than 1145-57, since the seal is known from 
only one example and when first recorded it was no longer 
attached to any document (Chandon de Briailles 1939; 
Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 75, no. 
gbis), 

By the time of Fulcher (1145-5 7), however, the con- 

struction of the conventual buildings of the canons must 
also have been essentially complete, for an entry in the 
Barletta ordinal (1202-28) after the propers for Whitsun 
reads: 
Until Advent, the procession on Sundays is made in this way, 
according to the new institution of Patriarch Fulcher: While the 
procession is being celebrated, a priest. made ready with his 
attendants and with a censer and candlesticks, goes through the 
offices of the church, that is to say into the dormitory, the refec- 
tory, the cellar, the kitchen, and after holy water has been sprin- 
kled there he gives the following benedictions. . . Afterwards, on 
entering the church, below the place of Calvary, he says this 
prayer. . . (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 426-7) 


It may be significant, however, that this procession entered 
the church from the south, suggesting that there was not 
as yet a door on the north-east, linking the cloister directly 
with the choir. 

Taken together, the historical and epigraphic evidence 
therefore suggests that building work on the Romanesque 
extension to the church had already reached a sufficient 
stage by July 1149 to allow the high altar, two altars in the 
north aisle and the altar in the upper chapel of Calvary to 
be dedicated. It is difficult to tell, however, just how far 
advanced the work was at that time, though the position of 
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the inscription itself suggests that it would have reached at 
least to the level of the gallery. One source which sheds 
some light on the question is the description of the church 
written in 1154 by al-Idrisi in Sicily on the basis of trav- 
ellers' reports. Al-Idrisi describes the way into the church 
from the door in the Street of the Patriarch to the west, 
which gave access both to the gallery of the rotunda and, 
down some stairs, to a door at pavement level on the north 
of it: 


You may enter by a gate at the west end, and the interior thereof 
occuptes the centre space under a dome which covers the whole 
church... The church itelf lies lower than this gate, but you 
cannot descend thereto from this side. 

Another gate opens on the north side, and through this you 
may descend to the lower part of the church by thirty steps. This 
gate is called the Gate of Saint Mary. 

When you have descended into the interior of the church you 
come on the most venerated Holy Sepulchre. It has two gates, and 
ubove it is a vaulted dome of very solid construction, beautifully 
built. and splendidly ornamented. Of these two gates, one is 
toward the north, facing the Gate of Saint Mary, and the other is 
toward the south, facing which is the Gate of the Crucifixion (Bab 
ul-Saliibiya), Above this gate is the bell-tower (kanbinar) of the 
church. 

Over against this, on the east. is a great and venerable church 
where the Franks of the Greek Empire (Ritm) have their worship 
and services. To the east of this blessed church, but bearing some- 
what to the south, is the prison in which the Lord Messiah was 
incarcerated: also the place of the Crucifixion. 

Now as to the great dome, it is of a vast size, 
sky. Inside the dome, and all round it, are 
Prophets, and of the Lord Messiah, 


mother, and of John the Baptist. Over the Holy Sepulchre lamps 
are suspended, and above the Place {of the Grave] in aie 
are three lamps of gold. (trans, Le Strange, 31-2: ef. tr : 
Joubert. 1. 342—t Le Strange 1890: 206-7) an 


and open to the 
painted pictures of the 
and of the Lady Maryam, his 


Mlowing foran element of confusion in the location of th 
Prison, al-Idrisi’s account appears to confirm that : 
impressive new church structure officiated in by the Tating 
Now occupied part of the former courtyard east he 
Sony oN Gate of the Crucifixion might Dest a 
pect te door on the south-east side of the Anastasi 
facing Calvary across what is now jase 
rather than the south es ie nee ee 
the eampanarium above it would not near 
the present bell-tower Over St John’s the i 
equally possibly have been abell-cotee 
cast corner of the Anastasis to hold the bells th: he 
eae the canons in 1099 (Albert of eee 
ELEM. BUD pea pte , : 
rie = sae trans. Guizot, 1, 358-9)), Although al- 
“‘aNnot therefore be taken to prove th: 
at 


= pee and transepts was com 
+ 99-97 | : 
ddle 1999; 97), though that remains 


a Case, 
have been 
pel. but could 
rected on the south- 


building work on the ne 
plete by 1134 (ef, i 











possible, it does at least appear to confirm that the work 
had proceeded sufficiently to allow the new choir and 
altars dedicated in 1149, including the high altar, to be 
used for services. This would imply that the choir and 
transepts were already covered, if only by a temporary 
timber roof at gallery level. 

Another source that bears obliquely on the dating of 
the new building work is William of Tyre’s description of 
the dispute that arose between the patriarch and the 
Hospitallers in 1153-4 (ch. xvii1, 3 (CCCM, Lx111, 812-14; 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 239-41); cf. de Prima 
Institutione Hospitalariorum, 1x (RHC Occ, v, 403-4); 
Hamilton 1980: 74). This led, amongst other things, to the 
Hospitallers disrupting the patriarch’s address to the people 
from Calvary by loudly ringing the bells of their church (no. 
323), which stood directly opposite the south doors of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, and on another occasion to 
them shooting arrows inside it. It is not entirely clear 
whether it was the custom of the people to assemble in the 
courtyard east of the church to hear the patriarch’s address 
or in the parvis south of it. Possibly the former had at 
one time been the custom; but the din caused by the 
Hospitallers’ bells would have had more impact if the patri- 
arch had been trying to address the people from the exter- 
nal steps to Calvary. Furthermore the affront felt by the 
patriarch was made the keener by the fact that the 
Hospitallers’ new buildings on the south side of the parvis 
appeared to be loftier and costlier than his own church. 
Whatever stage the building work on the latter had reached, 
the rivalry with the Hospital may well have been a spur toit. 

By the mid 1160s, there is clearer evidence that the 
Frankish additions to the church were essentially complete 
and that much of the internal decoration was also in place. 
As Melchior de Vogiié showed (1860: 218-20), one indi- 
cation is provided by the references made in the cartulary 
of the Holy Sepulchre to the altars at which offerings were 
made. Those mentioned between 1102 and 1168 included 
the high altar in the (old) choir and the patriarch’s chair 
behind it, the parish altar at the chevet of the Holy 
Sepulchre (ie. on the west side of the zedicule), and the 
Holy Cross, located in a sacristy on the north side of the 
courtyard (Bresc-Bautier, 34-6, no. 2; 60-3, no. 15: 
68-77, nos, 17-20: 283-7, no. 146; RRH, 7, no. 40; 17, 
no. 75; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 127-8, no. 21; 195-7: 
se 64; 224-5, no, 82; 250-5, no. 95). In 1168-9: 
ie es oe Amalric confirmed the — 
those at a uded some additional altars, ae y 
Invention of i Cia : peas Sehetes, SUStpAe 
latter, which had and the ‘Compass’. The fact that the 
now described a ae been in the open courtyard, wes 
Proves that the be a i ee ne 

W choir was by now in commission a0 








suggests that the references in the same charter to the high. 
altar and patriarch’s chair, despite being couched in: 
roughly the same terms as before, now also referred to the 
new choir (Bresc-Bautier, 292-6, no. 150; 297-301; no. 


151 (1170); RRH, 123-4, no. 469; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 


11, 261-2, no. 102 (1170); 298-301, no. 125 (1182)). 
De Vogiié also noted that whereas Duke Godfrey. and the 
first three Frankish kings of Jerusalem had been’ burie 
beside the piers supporting the chapel of Calvary, Baldwin 
Ii (d. 1163) and his successors were placed in a row below 
the southern arch of the crossing over the new choir (Horn 
1725-44b: 70-5, pl. v1.58; de Vogiié 1860: 195-7; de. 
Sandoli 1974: 51-61: Biddle 1999: 94-5): : eee 

Another indication of the structural changes that had 
been made to the building is that in 1167-9 the Genoese 





the patriarch to request the restoration’ of the golden 
inscription that recorded their privileges. ‘This, they 
alleged, had been destroyed by King Amalric (1163-74). 
Since it appears that this text had been located in or beside 
the apse of the Anastasis (see Epigraphy below), a likely 
occasion for its destruction could have been the moment 
when the apse was demolished in order to link together the 
old and new parts of the church (Biddle 1999: 95). 
Alternatively, if the inscription had survived that opera- 
tion, it may perhaps have been removed when the mosaic 
decoration around the new archway was renewed. The 
first appearance of the dome of the Anastasis on deniers 
issued by Amalric from 1163 onwards may also point to a 
significant stage in the rebuilding, notwithstanding the 
fact that the dome itself was not part of the new works 
(Pesant 1980; Metcalf 1995: 57-9; cf. Biddle 1999: 96; 
Folda 1995: 334-7). 

Pilgrimage texts also shed light on the stages by which 
the church was extended, though care must be taken in 
using them, since editors have often used the mention of | 
the new choir as a criterion for dating a text after the 
recorded consecration date of 1149. As remarked already, 
however, the consecration of four altars in the new exten- 
sion to the church does not necessarily mean that all build- 
ing work was complete. The account ‘of the Icelandic - 
ae: which describes the church in its Romanesque 
orm (ed. and trans. Kedar and  Westergard-Nielsen, » 
oo trans. Hill, 220-1), could therefore possibly date to : j 

Osrather than the 1150s (Biddle 1999: 155.34); 
and the same might also be the case with Belard of Ascoli’s 
— which places Calvary, Golgotha and the Tomb of 

hrist below the roof of one church (sub una ecclesia: ch. 11 
Sie 11, 44; trans. Wilkinson, 229); cf. Wilkinson, Hill and 

yan 1988: 19; cf. Vol.1, p. 7). 
igen most detailed descriptions of the church in the 

Os-1170s are those by John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) 


‘and Theodoric (1172). When taken together and com- an 
bined with information from other sources (including later 1 
pilgrims) they provide avery full picture of how the church : : 
would have appeared. John of Wiirzburg ‘writes of the 






The monument containing the Lord’s tomb is approximately 
round in shape and decorated inside with mosaics. It opens from | 
the east through a little door, in front of which it has a roughly 
square porch (protectum) with two doors. By one of them those . 
entering the monument are admitted, and by the other those eS 













the west of the monument, that is to say at the head of thetomb 
(ad caput sepulchri), there is attached to the outside an altar with © 


prevailed upon Pope Alexander II to wii ie io the king and fully made ironwork grilles; and that altar is called the altar of the 


‘kind of rounded ciborium covered on top with silver, which is 
‘raised on high towards that fairly large wide open hole in the 
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zedicule and rotunda: 


leaving it are allowed out. In that porch there also reside the 
guardians of the tomb; and it has a third door facing the choir. To 


































square superstructure, its three walls being formed of beauti- 





oly Sepulchre. The monument is fairly large and has over it a 


larger building above. (CCCM, cxxx1x, 121; PPTS, v, 35-6) 


Theodoric’s account adds some more details about the 
zedicule: 


Astructure is built over the tomb and appropriately adorned with 7 
marble slabs. It is not completely circular, for on the east two i 
small walls project from the circle and are met by a third. These 
three walls each contain a small door, three feet wide and seven 
feet high, one opening to the north, the second to the east, and 
the third to the south. One enters by the northern door and exits 
by the southern one, while the eastern door is purely for the use 
of the guardians of the sepulchre. Between these three doors and 
a fourth, through which one enters the tomb itself, there is a 
small but venerable altar where the body of the Lord is said to 
have been laid by Joseph and Nicodemus before being given to 
burial. Next, above the mouth of the cave itself, which is located «.., 
behind the altar, a picture in mosaic work shows the Lord’s body ; ee 
being committed to burial by these same men, with Our Lady, His: 
Mother, standing by, and the Three Marys well known from the 
gospels with small vessels of spices, and the angel also, sitting 
above the tomb and rolling away the stone while saying: ecce locus i 
suerunt eum (Behold the place where they laid Him (Mark 
dthe tomb itself a line extending : 


ubi po 
16.6)). Between this opening an 
in along semicircle contains these verses: . 













CHRISTO SURGENTI LOCUS ET CUSTOS MONUMENTI : 5 : 
ANGELUS ET VESTIS FUIT ESTQUE REDEMPTIO TESTIS = 


The place, the guardian of the tomb, the angel, 
the clothes, and redemption Pere 
bear witness then as now to Christ's Resurrection. 
(ch. v (CCCM, CXXXIX, 147-8; cf. PPTS, v, 





7-8)) ; 


John of Wiirzburg includes the same text in an appendix 
to his work and specifies that it was on the lintel of the 
inner entrance to the tomb (CCCM, cxxx1x, 141; cf. 
PPTS, v, 37), while Nicolas of Poggibonsi later recorded 
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iffe inscripti bove the picture: 
an altogether different inscription a 
SANCTA RESURRECTIO DOMINI (1346-50: 17). 
Theodoric’s account continues: 


All these things are depicted in the most precious mosaic work 
with which the whole of that little house (domuncula) is adorned. 
Each of the doors has very stern guardians, who will not allow 
fewer than six or more than twelve people to enter at the same 
time, for indeed the restricted size of the place will not accommo- 
date any more. After they have worshipped, the guardians make 
them go out through another door, No one can enter the mouth of 
the cave itself other than by crawling on his knees; but in crossing 
it he finds that most wished-for treasure, the tomb in which our 
most bounteous Lord Jesus Christ rested for three days. The tomb 
is wonderfully adorned with Parian marble, gold and precious 
stones. In its side it has three round holes, through which the pil- 
grims extend their long-desired kisses to the very stone on which 
the Lord lay, It is 2 feet wide and a man’s cubit and one foot in 
length. The floor between the tomb and the wall has enough space 
to allow five men to pray on their knees facing towards the tomb. 
Around the outside of the same structure are arranged ten 
columns. which support arches placed on them and form a cir- 


cular screen, over which is set a band containing this text 
sculpted with letters of gold: 


CHRISTUS RESURGENS EX MORTUIS TAM NON MORITUR, MORS ILLI 


ULTRA NON DOMINABITUR, QUOD ENIM VIVIT VIVIT DEO 


Christ being raised from the dead dies no more. Death has no 


more dominion over Him: for in that He lives, He lives unto 
God, 


(cf. Romans 6.9-10] 
For the rest, at the head of the structure, 


which was facing west, 
there is an altar enclosed by 


ironwork walls, gates and locks, with 
a screen of cypress wood adorned with various pictures and a 
roof decorated in a similar manner resting on the same walls. 
The roof of the Structure is made of plates of gilt copper with 
a rounded hole in the Centre, around which some small columns 
arranged ina circle and Supporting arches form a roof in the 
Manner of a ciborium. Above the roof itself there is also a gilt 
Cross and above the cross a dove Similarly gilded, Between each 
Pair of colonnettes in the circle (Le. ciborium) above the lower 
arches. thatis to say in each arch, a single lamp hangs; similarl 
between the lower columns two lamps hang all around Aa 
these lower arches Wo Verses are written on each arch, which in 
“OMe Cases We were quite unable to read because of the decay of 
the colours, However, we Were able to read six verses in th 
arches with reasonable clarity: si 


VENTE IN HEN LoctuLum 


on QUT CoNDIpit ANTE 
EIVS Apts TUMULUM: CIT 


A SECLUM, 
OFAC U 


T SIS MICHT TEMPLUN 
He came inte this tomb Who formerly made the world 


You who approach His 
‘ Stomb, act quickly that y 
a teniple ta Me, vane 


CERNE RS GRATUM QUEM copit AG 


NUM CONCIO PA 
FIP RATA NATEM. Gor GOTA PASsE ae 


M. PETRA SEPULTUM 


It is pleasing to observe the Lamb that the writings of the 
fathers longed for, a 3 Bat 
born in Effrata, suffered at Golgotha, buried in a rock. 


HIC PROTHOPLASTUM VEXIT AD ASTRUM, DEMONIS ASTUM 
VICIT ET IPSUM SURGERE LAPSUM DANS AIT: ASSUM 


He bore the first man to heaven. He overcame the cunning of 
the Devil, 


and allowed fallen man to rise, saying, ‘Iam here’. 


Around the ironwork wall that is erected, as we have said, at the 
head (of the zdicule), over which are placed screens, there 
extends all around a line containing these verses: 


MORS HIC DELETUR ET NOBIS VITA MEDETUR/HOSTIA GRATA 
DATUR, CADIT HOSTIS, CULPA LAVATUR/CELUM LETATUR, 
FLENT TARTARA, LEX RENOVATUR/ISTA DOCENT, CHRISTE, 
QUAM SANCTUS SIT LOCUS ISTE 


Here death is destroyed and life is restored to us. An acceptable 
sacrifice is given, the enemy falls, and sin is washed away. 
Heaven rejoices, the infernal regions shed tears, and the law 
is renewed. These things teach us, O Christ, how holy is this 
place. 


(ch. v (CCCM, cxxx1x, 148-9; cf. PPTS, v, 8-10)) 


In the mid fourteenth century, Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
also described the ciborium over the aedicule as being com- 
posed of six arches supported on double colonnettes. Each 
facet bore a verse inscription in gold letters: 


VITA MORI VOLUIT ET IN HOC TUMULO REQUIEVIT/MORS QUIA 
VITA FUIT NOSTRAM VICTRIX ABOLEVIT/NAM QUI 
CONFREGIT INFERNA SIBIQUE SUBIECIT/ET REDIMENDO 
SUOS CUJUS DUX IPSE COHORTIS/ ATQUE TRIUMPHATOR 


HINC SURREXIT LEO FORAS/TARTARUS INDE GEMIT MORS 
LUGENS SPOLIATUR. 


Life wished to die and lay in this tomb. / Because death was 
turned into life, conquering life has destroyed our death, / For 
He who broke in pieces the infernal regions and subjected 
them to Himself, / By ransoming His people, the Leader 
Himself of the company / and Vanquisher arose from this 


place as a lion from its cage. / Wherefore hell cries out and 
lamenting death is robbed. 


(1346-50: 16; cf. diBartolomeo 1441-2: 224-5: 
Thomsen 1921: 18) 


The stone that was rolled away from the mouth of the 
tomb is also mentioned by an Icelandic pilgrim as being " 
the vestibule to the tomb (ed. and trans. Kedar and 
Westergard-Nielsen, 20 7; trans. Hill, 220). According t0 
Belard of Ascoli it was rounded on one side and flat on the 
other (ch. 11 (IHC, U1, 44; trans. Wilkinson, 229)). 


Of the rotunda enclosing the aedicule John of Wiirzburg 
writes: 


This building is rounding 


ite 
hape and encloses the monument quit 
amply. At its outer extre 


mity it has a continuous wall copiously 
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adorned and painted with pictures of various saints and lit by - 
_ dence that the new choir built by the Franks had been 


many lamps. In the narrower circuit of the larger building eight 
marble columns and the same number of square piers (bases) 


(recte 10 columns and 6 or 8 piers), each decorated externally 
with squared marble slabs, are set up all around and sustain the 


upper mass below the roof, which, as we have said, is wide open 
in the middle. (CCCM, CXxxIx, 121-2; cf: PPTS, v; 36)" 





tion: 


The floor of the church is paved most beautifully with Parian and : 


similarly on eight pillars and sixteen columns. The lower string- 
course (cimatium), which is led in a. circle around ‘the ‘whole 
church, is entirely inscribed in Greek letters. The area of the wall 
that lies between the middle and ‘upper string-course, glitters 
with mosaic work of incomparable beauty: There in front of the 
choir, that is, above the arch of the sanctuary, may be seen 
depicted the Boy Jesus, glowing as far as the navel, with a youth- 
ful and pleasing face. To the left is His mother and to the right the 
Archangel Gabriel, pronouncing that well-known salutation: 
‘Hail Mary full of grace, the Lord is with you. Blessed are you 
among women, and blessed is the fruit of your womb’. This salu- 
tation is written both in Latin and in Greek around the Lord 
Christ Himself. Further on, on the right-hand [north] side the 
twelve Apostles are also depicted in a row in the same mosaic, 
each one holding in his hands gifts of consecrated food and drink 
appropriate to the mysteries of Christ. In the centre of them the 
emperor Constantine stands out, since with his mother Helena he 
was the founder of the church itself; he stands robed in regal 
magnificence in a shallow recess sunk into the wall. After the 
Apostles, St Michael the Archangel also shines forth, wonderfully 
embellished. On the left [south] there follows a'row of twelve 
Prophets, who all reverently addressed: that” Beauteous Boy, 
having their faces turned towards Him and displaying in their 
hands the prophecies that He inspire din them of old: In the midst 
of them, directly opposite her son, St Helena the queen stands 
magnificently adorned. Then on that same wall there rests a 
leaded roof, supported on a rafter ceiling (laqueariis, literally 
panelled ceilings’) of cypress wood and having at the top a large 
round hole, through which light énte -§ from above and illumi- 
nates the whole church, for it has no other window at all. 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 150: cf. PPTS, v; 0-12))* 8e4e 





















A thir teenth-century source referring to the Holy Fire also 
eeeons the mosaic representation of Gabriel above the 
arch linking the rotunda to the choir: 


5G a ne when noon was past and the sun touched the arm 

holy f abriel, whose picture was painted above the Sepulchre, 

Spal re came from above and lit one of the lamps of the 

aaa es re. (Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin), x (ed. Michelant 
aynaud, 164-5; trans. Shirley, 23-4)) 


Theodoric gives us further details of. the rotunda’s decora- 


John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) is the first to provide clear evi- 


joined to the rotunda: 


We have said that the columns (of the rotunda) are arranged in 
a circular fashion with the number stated, but now towards the 
east the arrangement and number have been changed on 
account of the addition of a new church, the entry to which is at 
that point. That new and newly-joined building contains a fairly 


"large choir of the canons and a fairly long sanctuary, containing 


the high altar consecrated in honour of the Anastasis, that is the 


‘Holy Resurrection, which is made clear by a picture in mosaic 


divers other kinds of marble. The church itself is supported below | work placed above it. For in it the figure of Christ is shown rising 


by eight quadrate columns, which are called pillars, and’ by. 
sixteen rounded monolithic columns; and above, since‘it is: 
vaulted below and above like the church in Aachen, it is carried - 


up having broken the bonds of hell and drawing out from thence 


_ our ancient father Adam. Outside this sanctuary of the altar and 
“within the circuit of the enclosure there is a wide enough space 


on all sides, throughout both this new building and the ancient 
one around the monument, to be suitable for a procession which 
is made to the Holy Sepulchre at vespers every Saturday night 
from Easter until Advent. It is accompanied by the antiphon 
Christus resurgens, the text of which is written on the outermost 
border of the monumentin raised silver letters. When the singing 
of this antiphon has finished, the precentor immediately begins 
Vespere autem with the psalm Magnificat and with the collect for 
the Resurrection, Omnipotens sempiterne, prefaced by the versicle 
Surrexit dominus de hoc sepulchro. Similarly during this period the 
mass of the Resurrection is celebrated every Sunday. (CCCM, 
CXXxIx, 122-3; cf. PPTS, v, 37-8) 


As elsewhere, Theodoric’s description of the choir comple- 
ments John’s and adds further details: 


In addition, a sanctuary or holy of holies built afterwards in won- 
derful workmanship is joined to the body of this church (i.e. the 
rotunda) by the Franks, who celebrate the divine office in it day 
and night at all the canonical hours. following the office of the 
Blessed Mary . . . The main altar is dedicated to the name and 
honour of our Lord and Saviour, and behind it is positioned the 
patriarch’s chair. Above the chair a very large and venerable icon 
of Our Lady, as well as an icon of St John the Baptist and a third 
icon of her bridesman, St Gabriel, hang from the arches of the 
sanctuary. In the very ceiling of the sanctuary (sanctuarii 
celatura, here the semi-dome of the apse). Our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself, carrying the cross in His left hand with His right hand 
leading Adam, looks commandingly towards heaven and with a 
mighty step, His left foot raised and His right still planted on the 
ground, enters into the heavens, while these people stand 
around, that is to say: His Mother. St John the Baptist and all the 
Apostles. Below His feet a band extending around the hemicycle 


from wall to wall (i.e. around the base of the semi-dome) contains 


this writing: 

CRUCIFIXUM IN CARNE LAUDATE ET SEPULTUM 
PROPTER VOS GLORIFICATE RESURGENTEMQUE 
A MORTE ADORATE 


Praise Him crucified in the flesh, Glorify Him buried for us, 
Worship Him risen from the dead. 
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Next, this writing is contained in an upper band led around the 
same hemicycle (i.e. around the arch of the semi-dome): 


ASCENDENS CHRISTUS IN ALTUM CAPTIVAM DUXIT 
CAPTIVITATEM, DEDIT DONA HOMINIBUS 


Christ ascending into heaven led captivity as a captive, and gave 
gifts to men. 
(ch. vin (CCCM, cxxxtx, 150-1; cf. PPTS, v, 12-13)) 


By the mid fourteenth century this mosaic had perhaps 
deteriorated to the extent that its subject matter was 
difficult to discern, for Nicolas of Poggibonsi appears to 
have interpreted it as representing Pentecost; however, he 
was able to see some other mosaics, which perhaps occu- 
pied the piers and spandrels of the lower apse arcade: 


Above are the Twelve Apostles, as the Holy Spirit came to them in 
the form of fire. Below are these pictures (storie), that is, St Peter, 
and then there is the Church looking at Solomon with a text that 
says: Estote prudentes (Be ye prudent . . .) etc. And then there is 
Solomon, who replies to the Church: Veni, amica mea (Come, my 
friend). Close to him stands strong Samson, who carries a tower 
on his shoulders and the lock in his hand. Beside him stands Job, 
and then David, who looks at the Synagogue, and the Synagogue 
says: habens faciem ligatam, ve nobis, cecidit corona nostra, quia pec- 
cavimus (Having our face blindfolded, woe to us, our crown has 
fallen, because we have sinned), (1346-50: 21-2) 


Theadoric’s account of the choir continues: 


Around the middle of the same choir there is a small, hollow but 
venerable altar. in the floor of which is incised a small cross 
enclosed ina circle, which signifies that Joseph and Nicodemus 
laid there the Lord's body taken down from the cross in order to 
wash It, In front of the door of the choir there is an altar of no 
mean size, which ts only used for the services of the Syrians. 
Indeed. when the Latins have finished their daily divine office, the 
Syrians are accustomed to sin & divine hymns either there before 
the choir or in one of the apses of the church: for they have many 
small altars in the church itself that are appropriate and devoted 
to nothing but their own use. These are the professions or sects 
that perform divine service in the Jerusalem church: Latins, 
Syrians, Armenians, Greeks, Jacobites, and Nubians. These all 
differ from each other both in language and in their rite of the 
holy offices. (chovit (CCOM, exxxtx, 15 1-2: cf. PPTS,v,1 3-14)) 
Although Theodoric records the high altar as being dedi- 
cated to the Saviour, an unnamed pilgrim of ¢.1175 
usserts that its dedication Was to the Virgin Mary and that 
: ai eines ei during the Crucifixion 

Ste ee LEP TRE FN), Ths place where 
Festus’ boxy was laid after being taken from the 
by this time to have been equated w 
earlier Pilgrims had identified asthe 
the world. as John of Wirzburg’s te 


In the centre af the choir of the cana 
erin, not far fom the pl 


Cross seems 
ith the place that 
‘Compass’ or centre of 
xt also indicates: 

hs (in medio choro domin- 


ace of Calvary, is a certain place 





arranged in the manner of an altar, with raised marble slabs and 
iron lattice grilles fitted together. Below those slabs some small 
circles made in the pavement are said to indicate the centre of the 
world, according to the words: operatus est salutem in medio terrae 
(His salvation hath He wrought in the midst of the earth: Psalm 
74.12). It is said that in the same place after the Resurrection the 
Lord appeared to St Mary Magdalene; and the place is held in 
great veneration with a lamp hanging within it. Some also assert 
that in the same place Joseph obtained the body of Jesus from 
Pilate ... (CCCM, cxxx1x, 119-20; cf. PPTS, v, 34; cf. 8. 
Theotonii Vita (1160-), 111, 13 (IHC, 11, 38); Anon. 11 (c.1175), 2 
(THC, 111, 10; PPTS, v1, 6)) 


Theodoric also describes the chapels lying along the 
north side of the rotunda and of the new choir. In most 
cases these appear to have been pre-existing chapels that 
were not rebuilt when the new choir was added and 
remained largely in the hands of the oriental Christians: 


Almost on the [north-]western side, at the exit from the church 
itself that leads by more than thirty steps from the church up to 
the street, in front of the exit itself there is a chapel in honour of 
St Mary, which is in the hands of the Armenians. Also on the left 
side of the church, towards the north, there stands a chapel in 
honour of the Holy Cross, where a large piece of the venerable 
wood of the Cross itself is held encased in gold and silver; and this 
chapel is in the custody of the Syrians. Again on the same side 
next to this chapel on the east there is a chapel of utmost vener- 
ation, in which a venerable altar is dedicated in honour of the 
Holy Cross; and a larger piece of the same blessed wood is to be 
seen there encased with great reverence with gold, silver and pre- 
cious stones in a beautiful casket, in such a way that it may be 
clearly seen. Moreover, when the need arises, the Christians ae 
accustomed to carry that wood in battle against the pagans. This 
chapel too is wonderfully adorned with mosaic work . . . Beside 
that chapel towards the east one enters by almost twenty steps 
into a dark chapel in which there stands a similarly venerable 
altar, below the pavement of which is to be discerned a small 
incised cross. In that place Our Lord Jesus Christ is said to have 
been imprisoned when, after being led from the judgement of 
Pilate to the place of His Passion, He waited until His face was 
veiled and the cross set up on Calvary, so that He might be hung 
onit. Also, after this chapel there stands an altar in honour of St 
Nicolas. (ch. 1x (CCCM, cxxxrx, 153; cf. PPTS, v, 15-16) 


An unnamed pilgrim of the 1180s also mentions the 
chapel of St Mary but asserts that it belonged to the Greeks. 
adding that it Possessed the icon of the Virgin that spoke to 
St Mary the Egyptian (Anon. v.i, 2 (IHC, 11, 30; PPTS. Vl 
22~-3)). In the fourteenth century, when it belonged to the 
atins, a mosaic of the Saviour could still be seen in its apse 
(Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 1 9), The Syrian chapel 
containing the relic of the Cross was next to it (Anon. I, 2+ 
10 (THC, 111, 14; PPTS, vr, 6, 12)). The Latin chapel of the 
Cross was evidently associated with the treasury of the 
Holy Cross, in which was stored the special tax levied in 








1183 (William’ of Tyre, xx11, 24 (23) (CCCM, uxt, 
1045-6; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 488—9)). Another 
source of e.1175 also mentions the chapels of the Holy 
Cross and the prison of Christ, and then records: 


Below five columns of the church are buried the Forty Martyrs, 
who are known to us because their feast is celebrated on 8 (recte 
11) March, (Anon. 11,2 (IHC, 111, 10; PPTS, v1,.6); cf. Dondi 
2004: 257) iy fe 


The five columns in question would appear to be those 


which still remain from the north portico of the eleventh- - 


century courtyard. The prison is also mentioned by John of 
Wurzburg (CCCM, Cxxx1x, 117; PPTS, v, 31; cf. Anon. vi 


(c.1160), 2 (IHC, 111,:78; PPTS,-v1, 70); Othmar (c.1 165), 


vir (IHC, 11, 312)); while an Icelandic pilgrim maintained 
that it still contained the iron chains (ed. and trans. Kedar 
and Westergard-N ielsen, 20728; trans. Hill, 221 ). Beyond 
the prison to the east, Theodoric continues, 


is the door of the cloister, through which the canons enter their 
cloister, which is arranged around the sanctuary. After one has 
made a circuit of the cloister and is entering the church again 
from the other side (of the door), one sees a figure of the crucified 
Christ above the same door to the cloister, depicted in such a way 
as to excite a strong feeling of remorse in all onlookers. Around it 
these verses are written: 


ASPICE QUI TRANSIS, QUIA TU MICHI CAUSA DOLORIS: 
PRO TE PASSUS ITA, PRO ME TU NOXIA VITA 


Look on me you who pass across (this threshold), because you 
are the cause of My sorrow. 

For your sake I suffered thus: while for My sake you live 
a sinful life. 


(ch. 1x (CCCM, cxxx1x, 153; cf. PPTS, v, 16—-17)) 


oe next describes the chapel of St Helena, which 
" s entered then as now though an opening in the south- 
astern side of the apsidal ambulatory: 


hee pm panes more than thirty steps to the east to the 
ouisitethe al of the Blessed: Queen Helena, which is sited 
Bronihere oe er There is there a venerable altar in her honour. 
mote steps int er ight-hand side one descends again by fifteen or 
criatobde oan underground cave, where in the right-hand 
Soe cane the t2 eee Oe aces a hollow altar and below it a 
herself oe Se a is said that in that place the queen 
honour of St is the Lord's Cross. There is there an altar in 
bleak mes. That chapel has no other window than a large 
ove. (ch. x (CCCM, cxxx1x, 153-4; cf. PPTS, v, 17)) 


sate Meads coreecy locates St Helena’s chapel to 
of thecanin € pe church, ‘beside (recte below) the cloister 
like a crypt - : ee dominorum)’ in ‘a place deep down 
Helena Aa pia tranquil’. He also notes that, although 
it was still ba most of the relic to Constantinople, part of 

il preserved in a chapel on the north side of the 
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church ‘opposite Calvary (CCCM, CXXXIx, 123; PPTS, v, 


38-9). An unnamed pilgrim adds the information that 


while the central altar was dedicated to St Helena, the one 


to the left of it was dedicated to St Cyriacus, the Jew who 


indicated where the Cross was hidden and subsequently 
became a Christian (Anon. 11 (c.1175), 2 (IHC, 11, 10; 
PPTS, v1, 6))2@ 

‘Theodoric places the chapel of the Flagellation, con- 
taining part of the column to which Jesus was tied, on the 


south-east side of the apsidal ambulatory (ch. x1 (CCCM, 
‘CXxxIx, 154; PPTS, v, 17); cf. Anon. vil (c.1160), 2 (IHC, 
111, 78; PPTS, v1, 70); Anon. 11 (c.1175), 2 (IHC, 111, 10; 


PPTS, vy 6)). In the late thirteenth century it is described 
as supporting?an altar table (Anon. saec. xi11b, VIII-X 
(IHC, 1v,'346-8)). The Icelandic Pilgrim locates it in the 
same position, and also mentions to the east of the high 
altar the cha on which Jesus sat when He was crowned 
with thorns (ed. and trans. Kedar and Westergard-Nielsen, 
208; trans. Hill, 221; cf. Othmar (c.1165), vir (IHC, 11, 
312)). This is identified by the author of the Historia et 
Gesta Gotfridi, who claims to have seen it, as ‘the shaft of a 
marble column’ at which Duke Godfrey declined to receive 
a crown where Christ had been crowned with thorns 
(Anon. Rhenanus, x, 31 (RHC Occ, v, 498)). It probably 
occupied the central chapel opening from the ambulatory, 
behind the patriarch’s chair in the apse. 

Continuing clockwise around the ambulatory, the next 
place to be reached, to the west of the chapel of the 
Flagellation, was the complex of chapels associated with 
Calvary. This was located in a gallery at mezzanine level, 
below the main gallery of the church and overlooking the 
choir and south transept, with other altars lying below it at 
ground level. John of Wiirzburg first approached Calvary 
from inside the church: 


The place of Calvary is on the right as you enter the larger church 
(through the main south door). On its upper part the famous 
fissure in the rock is venerated with great solemnity and is openly 
shown to visitors to this day. Th ‘same upper part (is decorated) 
with the finest mosaic work, (in which) is contained, beautifully 
depicted, Christ's passion and burial, with passages of the 
prophets appropriate to the event here and there. Note also that 
in the same place _ whether the Cross was fixed in the round hole 
that is still clearly shown and into which the oblations of the 
faithful are put or on that side where is shown an upright shaft of 
round stone, as some assert and as appears to be more suitable 
and more in accord with the setting of the site and with the flow 
of blood from the right side to the fissure in the rock — the face of 
the Lord hanging on the Crossis said to have been turned towards 
the east on account of the exigencies of the position. Beside the 
same place in the upper part to the right is sited an altar conse- 
crated in honour of the Lord's Passion, and that whole place is 
called after the Passion. The lower part of Calvary contains an 
altar called the altar of the Holy Blood, because the blood of the 
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Lord is said to have flowed up to there through the fissure in the 
rock. This place is marked today behind the same altar by a 
certain concavity in the same rock, where hangs an ampulla with 
a continuous light. (CCCM, cxxx1x, 119; cf. PPTS, v, 32-3) 


In the south transept, below Calvary, Theodoric mentions 
the tombs of the first five rulers of Jerusalem: Godfrey, 
Baldwin I, Baldwin II, Fulk and Baldwin III (ch. x1 (CCCM, 
CXXXIX, 154; PPTS, v, 18); see Tombs below). 

Theodoric's description of Calvary starts from outside 
the church. It is clear that by 1172 the entire south facade 
and the lower storeys of the bell-tower, which interrupt it, 
already existed. John does not mention the bell-tower, 
though his recording of the inscriptions over the south 
door and over the external entrance to Calvary also indi- 
cates that the lower part of the fagade would have been 
standing by c.1165. Theodoric writes: 


In front of the entrance door of the church, which is covered with 
solid bronze and moreover is distinguished by being double, one 
ascends by some fifteen steps to an antechamber, 
but enclosed by screens and deco 
the guardians who observe the doors from above 


which is small 


and allow only 
in case by accident it 


results in any crushing or danger to life. Fr 
by another door one also ascends three st 
eminent in veneration and reverence abo 
sun, which is constructed with four vaul 
floor is paved with all kinds of fine marble 
is nobly adorned with mosaic work in 


Prophets David, Solomon, Isaiah and some others, holding in 
their hands texts relating to Christ’s Passion. The work is SO fine 
that no other under heaven could equal it, if only it could be seen 
clearly: for the place is rather dark on 

that stand around it. 


The place where Stood the Cro 
suffered death is raised by 
Paved on the left-h 


eps into a chapel pre- 
ve all places under the 
ts of great strength. Its 
, and its vault or ceiling 
which are depicted the 


rises to its highest point, it dj in its sat pbs 
Wide and very deep fi 
tained on the de 
open from that t 


errible gash the Mountis said to 
itself down to 


he ground the i i 

Christ on the ae On ee sees mle ee 
place crosses Which they have brought with them from their 0 
lands: we say 4 great many of them ie 
of Calvary are accustomed to buy 
Saturday. There is there @ Venerable altar 
Whole office for the day is celebrated the 
clergy. On the Wall to the left of the alt 
ingly beautiful image of the Crucified 


ardians 
ames on Easter 
and on Good Friday the 
te by the Patriarch and 
ar is depicted an exceed. 
Himself, with Longinus 


eendinetiine right piercing His side with a lance, and to the left 
Stephaton offering Him vinegar with a sponge. Also standing to 
the left is ‘His-Mother, and to the right John (cf. Nicolas of 
Poggibonsi 1346-50: 22). All around this extend two great lines 
written throughout with Greek inscriptions. 

To the right of the same altar Nicodemus and Joseph take be 
dead Christ down from the Cross, where also is this inscription: 


DESCENSIO DOMINI NOSTRI IESU CHRISTI DE CRUCE 
The descent of Our Lord Jesus Christ from the Cross. 


From here né descends fifteen steps into the church and oe 
to the chapel that is called Golgotha. This is venerable indee : 
dark, and behind it there is a deep window which allows se 0 
see the end of the cleft that came down from Calvary; and ek 
the blood of Christ which ran thither through the cleft is sai 2 
have remained. Moreover above the arch enclosing a ; 
itself, that is, on the side of Calvary that stands facing west, t : 
is to be seen a panel painted on the wall in which these verses may 
be seen written in golden letters: 


EST LOCUS ISTE SACER SACRATUS SANGUINE CHRISTI: 

PER NOSTRUM SACRARE SACRO NICHIL ADDIMUS ISTI. 

SED DOMUS HUIC SACRO CIRCUM SUPEREDIFICATA 

EST QUINTADECIMA QUINTILIS LUCE SACRATA 

CUM RELIQUIS PATRIBUS A FULCHERIO PATRIARCHA ai 
(ch. x11 (CCCM, cxxx1x, 155-6; cf. PPTS, v, 


This text, which is also recorded by John of Mae 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 123:cf, PPTS, v, 39), relates to ther al 
secration of the church by Patriarch Fulcher that occu 
on 15 July 1149 (see Epigraphy below). 

ik of Wiirzburg’s appendix includes a text on . 
placed over the entrance to Calvary from ours! on 
church, This was most likely above the door opening 


chapel 
Calvary from the ‘antechamber’, now known as the 
of the Franks: 


HIC Locus INSIGNIS CALVARIA SANCTUS HABETUR 

PRO DUCE, PRO PRECIO, PRO CRUCE, PRO LAVACHRO: ri 
NEMPNE IESUS, CRUOR ET TITULUS, SACRA CORPORIS UND 
NOS SALVAT, REDIMIT, PROTEGIT ATQUE LAVAT 


This eminent place of Calvary is held to be holy a 

On account of our Guide, the price, the cross, the aan 

For assuredly Jesus saves us, His bloody wounds redeem us, 

His title protects us, and the sacred stream from His Body 
bathes us, 


1, 33) 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 141; cf. PPTS.¥ 


e 
The three following texts in John’s appendix relate to 
of the mosaics in the southern chapel on Calvary. eo 
One reached on entering the same door. The first aon 
ciated with a Picture of the Deposition, which ve ae 
from Quaresmi’s later description was placed on thé 


above 
wall, with the text running in an arc below the vault 
it: 
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A CARIS CARO CARA DEI LACRIMATA LEVATUR 
A CRUCE, PRO MISERIS REX PIUS HAEC PATITUR 


God’s dear lamented flesh is taken by loving hands 
From the cross: a dutiful King, He suffers these things for us 
wretches. 
(CCCM, Cxxxtx, 141; cf. PPTS, v, 37; Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 342: 
1639b: 250) 


The second text was placed in a similar position above a 
picture showing the Entombment of Christ, which occu- 
pied the south wall of the eastern bay of the chapel: 


CONDITUR IN TUMULO CONDITUS AROMATE CHRISTUS, 
TOLLITUR AD SUPEROS MERITI MODERAMINE IUSTUS, 
GAUDET HOMO, TREPIDANT MANES, GEMIT OMNIS ABYSSUS, 
EST EXCESSUS ADAE CHRISTO VENIENTE REMISSUS 


Annointed with spices, Christ is laid in the tomb. 
On account of his merit the Righteous is raised up to 
the heavens. 
Man rejoices; departed souls tremble; all hell cries out. 
By Christ’s coming the sin of Adam is forgiven. 
(CCCM, cxxxrx, 141; cf. PPTS, v, 37; 
Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 342; 1639b: 252) 


The third text is not recorded by Quaresmi, but John 
locates it ‘in the same place, but in the middle’: 


SUB TUMULO LAPIDIS DUM SIC CHRISTUS TUMULATUR 
EIUS EXEQUIAS HOMINI CAELUM RESERATUR 


While Christ is thus entombed within a sepulchre of rock, 
At the moment of His burial heaven is laid open to man. 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 141; PPTS, v, 37) 


The Icelandic Pilgrim’s description of Calvary is consistent 
with those of John of Wiirzburg and Theodoric but adds 
that in the south wall was an altar of St Simeon (ed. and 
trans. Kedar and Westergard-Nielsen, 206-7; trans. Hill, 
220). Nicolas of Poggibonsi later explains that there were 
two stairs leading up to Calvary from the north: one of ten 
Steps, presumably carried on an arch over the south aisle, 
gave direct access from the sanctuary, while the other, con- 
sisting of two flights of ten and eight steps respectively, led 
up from the aisle itself (1346-50: 22). 

Over the main south door of the church, both John and 
Theodoric record another text, which evidently related to a 
painting or mosaic depicting Mary Magdalene’s encounter 
With the risen Christ in the garden. John states that the text 
Was on the lintel (in superliminare aecclesiae: CCCM, CXXX1X, 
141; PPTS, v, 36). As both lintels were sculpted, however, 
it seems more likely that the picture and text would have 
been in the tympanum above the lintel. This seems a more 
Plausible location than the one suggested by Theodoric, 
Who does however describe the picture itself: 


. front of the entrances, between the two doors, the Lord Christ 
Stands, His appearance inspiring awe as if He isin the act of rising 


from the dead, while at His feet Mary Magdalene lies prostrate, 
but not touching His feet. The Lord extends to her a text written 
in His own hand (cirograplnun) containing these verses: 


QUID, MULIER, PLORAS? IAMIAM QUEM QUERIS ADORAS, 
ME DIGNUM RECOLE IAM VIVUM TANGERE NOLI 


Woman, why do you weep? You are now already speaking to 
Him whom you seek. 
Consider Me, worthy and still living, but do not touch Me. 
(ch. x1 (CCCM, cxxxix, 157: cf. PPTS, v.21) 


This picture would probably have been above the east door, 
for Nicolas of Poggibonsi later describes the tympanum 
above the figured marble lintel over the west door as con- 
taining a mosaic of the Virgin and Child. That lintel itself 
he describes thus: 


It is sculpted to show how Christ raised Lazarus: secondly, how 
Christ mounted the ass, and the colt beside the ass: thirdly, how 
the children and the greater population of Jerusalem come 
outside and meet him with palms, laying out their clothes on the 
ground, saying: Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord, etc. [Matt. 21.9 (AV)]; fourthly, how 
the Lord had dinner with the disciples: fifthly, how Christ was 
arrested, and was embraced by Judas. (1346-50: 14) 


To the south of the south front lay the parvis or court- 
yard which exists today. On the west side of this stood the 
three chapels that had earlier been mentioned by Saewullf. 
The first, which communicated directly with the rotunda 
and according to Saewulf was dedicated to St John the 
Evangelist, Theodoric now describes as the ‘chapel below 
the bell-tower’, while the next. containing the baptistery 
and formerly referred to as that of the Holy Trinity, he now 
identifies as that of St John the Baptist (cf Anon. vil 
(c.1160), 2 (IHC, 111, 78; PPTS. v1, 70)). A stair of forty or 
more steps led up from the first chapel to the street to the 
west (ch. x1 (CCCM, cxxx1x, 154: PPTS. v. 18)). The 
inconsistency in pilgrims’ reports concerning the dedica- 
tion of these chapels is further compounded by a text of 
c.1175, which appears to assign them respectively, from 
north to south, to the Holy Trinity. St John the Evangelist 
and St James (Anon. II, 2 (IHC, 111, 10; PPTS. v1, 7)). More 
plausibly the sequence was as Saewulf had it: St John the 
Evangelist, the Holy Trinity (or St John the Baptist), 
St James. 

John of Wurzburg appears to have thought that the 
north chapel was that of St John the Baptist. It was in the 
angle between it and the main church that he saw the sar- 
cophagus that he supposed to be that of the German 
Crusader, Wicher. Although his claim that Wicher's name 
had been replaced by that of a French knight may be 
doubted, the text that he records does suggest that the 
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tomb was of someone who had participated in the First 
Crusade: 


ANNO MILLENO CENTENO QUO MINUS UNO 
VIRGINIS A PARTU, DOMINI QUI CLARUIT ORTU, 
QUINDECIES IULIO IAM PHEBI LUMINE TACTO 
HIERUSALEM FRANCI CAPIUNT VIRTUTE POTENTI 


In the year one thousand one hundred less one 
from the Virgin’s delivery that was made famous by the 
birth of the Lord, 


when July had already been touched fifteen times 
by Phoebus’ light, 
by potent virtue and valour the Franks capture Jerusalem. 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 125; cf. PPTS, v, 40: Fulcher of Chartres, 1, 30 
(RHC Occ, 111, 361); de Sandoli 1974: 63-4, no. 73) 


On the east side of the parvis Theodoric noted immedi- 
ately outside Golgotha a Latin chapel of the Three Marys. 
This was probably the same as the chapel of St Mary 
Magdalene that was seen by another pilgrim on the east 
side of the parvis (Anon. 11 (c.11 75), 2 (THC, 111, 10; PPTS, 
v1, 7)) and may be equated either with the present chapel 
of St Mary the Egyptian below the external steps to Calvary 
or with the Coptic chapel of St Michael to the east of it. To 
the south of the chapel of the Three Marys was a chapel 
belonging to the Armenians, and south of that another 
small chapel. The parvis was defined on the south by an 
arcade of six columns (recte arches), which was separated 
by a street from the church and hospital of St John (nos. 
322-3) (ch. xr (CCCM, CXXXIX, 157; PPTS, v, 21-2)). 
Both the parvis and the street belonged to the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre (Bresc-Bautier, 294, no. 150) 

Thecarliest full description that we have of 
bell-tower dates from the mid-fourteenth cen 


the Crusader 
tury: 

The bell-tower is Square and arranged with many fine windows 
adorned with marble columns. Above, it is roofed and is formed 
at the top like a diamond; and at the pinnacle there is a piece of a 


column, above which however there used to be a cross. (Nicolas 
of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 30-1) 


In September 1172, the year of Theodoric’s visit, Henry 
duke of Bavaria and Saxony gave the Holy Sepulchre the 
house of Michael Turbitor beside the church, which he 
had bought for 500 bezants, to provide an annual income 
of 20 bezants for maintaining three lamps in the Tomb of 
Christ. on Calvary and at the altar of the Holy Cross respec- 
tively (RRH, 130, no. 494: ef, Schlumberger, Chalandon 
and Blanchet 1943: 135, no. 165). In 1177, the church 
Was visited by the Greek Pilgrim John Phocas, but his 
description of it is brief. The most Significant piece of infor- 
mation that he gives is that the tomb-shelf on which Jesus’ 
body had lain had been adorned round about with gold 
through the munificence of the emperor, Manuel | 
Comnenus (1 143-80), though the Precise form that the 


decoration took is not stated (ch. x1v (PG, cxxxitt, 941-4; 
PPTS, v, 19-20)). In 1177-8, the church was also visited 
by the exiled Greek Orthodox patriarch, Leontius I, to 
whom Saladin had promised Damascus as a patriarchal 
see; but the Latins prevented him from officiating in the 
Holy Sepulchre (Vita Leontii, _ EXXXIV-LXXXVIII (ed. 
Sougarakis, 132-8)). * 

Some further details about the appearance of the 
church before 1187 are given in the chronicle of Emoul 
(c.1231). Although there: was a door to the church in 
Patriarch’s Street, the main entrance was from the parvis 
on the south. The latter was bordered on the west by the 
Jacobite chapel of St James, the bell-tower and the chapel 
of the Holy Trinity, which besides containing the baptismal 
font was the place where all marriages were solemnized. 
On the east side of the parvis was the stair to the chapel 
from which one entered Calvary. The altar on the west side 
of the Tomb was called le Cavec (chevet); and there was a 
Greek altar in front of the chancel (or more likely choir) 
screen. The Compass is described as a marble lectern 3 
pulpit (letril, letrin) at which the Epistle was read. Ernou 
also gives some clues as to the layout of the cloister: on the 
left (north) as the canons came out of the church was the 
dormitory and on the right the refectory; between the two 
lay the cloister and garth, in the centre of which a large 
opening (or more correctly, one assumes, the windows in 
the drum supporting its dome) allowed one to look down 
into the chapel of St Helena. The door to the convent aie 
the Street of the Sepulchre (Sug ad-Dabbagha), eae 
close to its junction with St Stephen’s Street (Khan az-Zai 
Street) near the Syrian exchange (ch. xvut (ed. de we 
Latrie, 192-6, 201; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 34-/, 
42-3); cf. Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin), 11I-IV, Hi 
(RHC Occ, 11, 493-6, 500-1; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
146, 147-9, 155; trans. Shirley, 14, 15-6, 18)). 

Liturgical books of this period add rather little to ee 
knowledge of the building. The Cross was removed from! 
chapel and carried in procession to Calvary on the ea 
the Exaltation of the Cross (14 September) and on Goo 
Friday (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 418-20; Dondi 2004: 171). The 
church, chapter house, refectory and cloister all feature" 
the liturgies for Ash Wednesday and Maundy Thursday 
(Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 411, 415-18). On Holy ne 
(4 January), a procession was led to the chapel of st Jo af 
on the south side of the rotunda, returning behind t ; 
edicule (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 409). Another went to the cei 
of the Invention of the Cross on the feast day of the ei 
(3 May) (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 424), and one to the station of : 
Jerusalem’ on the fourth Sunday in Lent (Kohler, ‘Ritue’- 
412). The latter was probably a station at the Holy Cross 
CoFresponding to the rubric Statio ad S, Crucem in Jerusalem 
(Le. station at the church of $. Croce in Gerusalemme, 
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Rome) in the Roman calendar. The liturgy for Easter day, 
‘according to the custom of the ancients’, had at one time 
included having three young clerks dressed as women 
behind the altar to re-enact the women’s visit to the Tomb; 
but this, as the Barletta ordinal records, was no longer 
done ‘because of the multitude of pilgrims standing by’ 
(Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 423-4). 

When the city fell to Saladin on 2 October 1187, the Holy 
Sepulchre is said to have been stripped of its ornaments and 
despoiled (de Expugnatione Terrae Sanctae (RS, Lxv1, 250-1; 
IHC, 111, 118)). It appears, however, that the perpetrators of 
this outrage were not only Muslims, for French and Arabic 
sources record that the patriarch, Heraclius, and Balian of 
Ibelin had stripped the zedicule of its silver during the siege 
in order to mint coinage with which to pay the knights and 
sergeants (Eracles, xx111, 46 (RHC Occ, 11, 70-1); Ernoul, 
xv (ed. de Mas Latrie, 176); ‘Imad al-Din (trans. Massé, 49); 
Abii Shama (RHC Or, rv, 338-9); Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 
73-4). A rare silver denier type figuring the Tomb of Christ 
with the inscription SEPVLCHRVM DOMINI has tenta- 
tively been identified with such coinage, though there are 
also others showing Calvary and the eedicule itself (Metcalf 
1995: 77-9; Sabine 1979: cf. Biddle 1999: 37). Although 
the church was closed for a while, it was subsequently 
reopened. Franks were allowed to visit on payment of a fee 
and four Latin priests were also allowed to remain in the 
church (‘Imad al-Din (trans. Massé, 59); Aba Shama, RHC 
Or, tv, 340-1; Bar Hebraeus (trans. Budge, I, 327); al- 
Magqrizi c.1400c: 85). The main altars, however, were 
Placed in the hands of the Orthodox or Suriani (Robert of 
Auxerre (MGH SS, xxv1, 247-52); Charles of Anjou (ed. 
Richard, 177); Terricus, Epist., v (PL, cct, 1409)). In 
December 1191, Saladin established his headquarters in 
the residence of the canons, next to the church (‘Imad al- 
Din (trans. Massé, 354—5, 371); Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 
78-9). The claim later made by the Ethiopians that the 
Canonry (Dair as-Sultan) was subsequently given to them 
by Saladin is derived from legend and is not supported by 
any contemporary source (cf. Pedersen 1984; 1999: 
oe paar are first attested in Jerusalem in the 
mae irteenth century and in the Holy Sepulchre in the 

rteenth (James of Verona 1335: 190-1; Cerulli 1943: 
31; Van Donzel 1983: 95-6: 1999). 

After the conclusion of the Third Crusade in 1192, 
Western pilgrims were permitted to visit the church and to 
es relic of the True Cross, which was in Saladin’s pos- 
Niche (Itin. Ric., vr, 30-3 (RS, xxxvu11.i, 431-6; trans. 
Pree son, 373-7); Ambroise, lines 11834-12118 (ed. 
a Barber, 191-6; trans. 187-91); ‘Imad al-Din 
Shih asseé, 394)). At this time Hubert Walter, bishop of 
ee OEY: obtained Saladin’s permission to install two 

Ptlests and two deacons to celebrate mass daily at the 


Holy Sepulchre and his agreement that they and the 
Syrian priests serving the church should be supported 
from the offerings of pilgrims (Itin. Ric, vi, 34 (RS. 
XXXVIIL.i, 437-8; trans. Nicholson. 377-9); Ambroise, 
lines 12119-58 (ed. Ailes and Barber, 196; trans. 191)). 
The chapter, however, did not return. In 1187 it may pos- 
sibly have retired to Tyre (Kohler 1901: 446). After 1192 
the canons moved to Acre, where they already had a 
church (see Vol. 1v) and where. sometime between 119+ 
and 1197, they elected Aimery of Caesarea as patriarch 
(Eracles (RHC Occ, 11, 203-5); Hamilton 1980; 244-6). 

In 1211-12, the western pilgrim Wilbrand of 
Oldenburg had to pay 8% dirhams (drachimas) to enter the 
church. He found it desolate but intact, with its marble 
and gold mosaics still in place. It was served by four Syrian 
priests, who were not allowed outside it. He describes the 
marble-covered zedicule, the three holes cut in the side of 
the tomb-shelf, Calvary, and the column of Flagellation. 
Some Muslims forced him to leave, however. before he 
could enter the chapel of St Helena (ch. 11, 6, 7-3+ (ed. 
Laurent, 185-7; IHC, 111, 236-8); ELS, 671-2). Like 
other Christian pilgrims in this period (cf. Thietmar 
(1217), 1x, 5 (ed. Laurent, 26)), Wilbrand was obliged to 
stay outside the city walls in the Asnerie beside St 
Stephen's church (no. 359). From there, for payment, pil- 
grims were allowed to enter the city through the postern 
of St Lazarus and to visit the Holy Sepulchre, entering 
through the door in the Street of the Patriarch rather than 
by the main south doors (Ernoul, xvi, 3 (ed. de Mas 
Latrie, 200; Michelant and Raynaud, 41-2); cf. Cont. de 
Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin), vit (RHC Occ, 11. 500; ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 154; trans. Shirley, 18)). At the 
time of the Fifth Crusade (1217-18), the value of the 
revenue that the Ayyubids gained from pilgrims in this 
way was estimated by western sources at 20,000-30,000 
bezants. James of Vitry also relates that at that time there 
were five Latin custodians in the church (Hist. Or., 111, 1 
(IHC, 111, 362); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin), VI, XV 
(RHC Oce, 11, 500, 521; Michelant and Raynaud, 154: 
trans. Shirley, 18, 34)). P 

Although in 1219 al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa threatened to 
destroy the Holy Sepulchre, he eventually contented 
himself with demolishing no more than the city walls 
(James of Vitry, Hist. Or., 11. 9 (IHC, 111, 370)). It was 
therefore still intact ten years later when Frederick II nego- 
tiated the return of the city, except for the Haram ash- 
Sharif, with Malik al-Kamil. On 17 March 1229, Frederick 
entered the city and the next day proceeded to the Holy 
Sepulchre for his coronation (cf. Eracles, xxxutt, 18 (RHC 
Occ, u, 374); Runciman 1951: 11. 188-9; Prawer 1975: 
1, 206-13). Although Jerusalem was now in theory 
under Latin control, Patriarch Gerold had opposed the 
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treaty and now sent the archbishop of Caesarea to place 
the city under an interdict (Hamilton 1980: 258-9). Even 
on his return from Rome in 1237 Gerold did not return to 
Jerusalem, but appointed the abbot of the Mount of Olives 
and the dean of Jaffa to be his representatives there (Bresc- 
Bautier, 341-2, no. 184; RRH, 262, no. 996; Hamilton 
1980: 260-1). The chapter also seems to have remained in 
Acre, though it has been suggested that one of the surviv- 
ing copies of its cartulary (Vatican, Latin 7241) may have 
been made in this period in preparation for an intended 
return (Bresc-Bautier 1984: 12). The church of the Holy 
Sepulchre therefore seems to have been left largely in 
the hands of the Orthodox patriarch, Athanasius II 
(c.1231-44) (Pahlitzsch 1996). 

Patriarch Gerold died in 1238 or 1239 (Hamilton 1980: 
261 n.4). His successor, Robert of Nantes, was nominated 
by Pope Gregory IX in May 1240 and arrived in Palestine 
in 1244 (Hamilton 1980: 261-3). Although it seems that 
he intended returning his see to Jerusalem, 
visited the city (Matthew Paris, Chron, Maj. ( 


308)), in August of the same year the Kh 
attacked Jerusalem and 


and even 
RS, LVI. iv, 
Warizmians 
‘destroyed the structures in the 
Church of the Resurrection, and ransacked the graves 
of the Christians and burned their bones’ (al-Maqrizi 
¢.1400a: 273). A letter written by the patriarch to 
Innocent IV from Acre on 21 September 1244 confirms 
that the Turks slaughtered the Priests in the Sepulchre — 
Greeks, Armenians, Jacobites and Latins— stripped the lead 
from the roof (of the eedicule?), and cast down the marble 
entablature (Melrose Chron. (ed. Stevenson, 156-63; 
trans. Stevenson, 73-4); RRH, 299, no, 1123). Another 
letter, written on 25 November to the prelates of France 
and England, adds that they took down the carved 


tomb and sent them as an emblem 
b of Muhammad (Matthew Paris, 
Chron. Maj. (RS, LVILiv, 340); RRH, 299-300, no. 112 7: 
cf, Runciman 1951: 111, 225: Prawer 1975: Ir, 310-12; 
Biddle 1999: 100). The description given in the Rothelin 
continuation of William of Tyre’s chronicle appears to 
have been based on such accounts: 


In the church of the Sepulchre the 
refused to leave with the others, 
the Sepulchre of Our Lord. and they behe 
were vested and Singing mass at the 


down the marble framework that enclosed the 
Lord and took the carve 


y found Christians who had 
These they disemb 


Chris cy demolished the tombs 

dk the kings’ bones and scattered them 
Shirley, 64)) 

Among those m 


artyred was the Orthodox 
Athanasius If (Pahlitzsch 1996: 473). 


about. 


patriarch, 


Pilgrims’ accounts of the Holy Sepulchre written in or 
relating to the period 1229-44 tend to be derivative and 
are often confused (e.g. Pelerinaiges (c.1231), vi (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 93-4); Sains pelerinages (c.1230), 
xI (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 104%); Anon, saec. Xia 
(-1239), 11 (IHC, 1v, 370-2)). Later thirteenth-century 
accounts also add little to what we know from twelfth- 
century descriptions (Anon.:saec. x111b (1244-), vii-x 
(IHC, 1v, 346-8); Chemins et Pelerinages AB (-1265, 
1268), 11, 4-7 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 182, 192-3); 
Pelrinages et Pardouns. de Acre (1258-64), 1, 2 (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 230); Chron. Sampetrinum 
(1267), 1 (IHC, Iv, 82)). The: Dominicans Burchard of 
Mount Sion (c.1283) and.;Ricoldus of Montecroce 
(1288-91), however, both recount how they were allowed 
to celebrate mass at certain of the altars in the churet 
(Burchard, vit, 2 (ed. Laurent, 70-2; IHC, 1v, 184-8; 
PPTS, x11, 75-8); Ricoldus, tv, 2; v1, 1-19 (ed. Laurent, 
108, 112-13; ed. Kappler, 48, 68-72; IHC, IV, 264, 
272-4); ELS, 673-5). At this time the charge levied onal 
Christians visiting the Holy Sepulchre was said to be 
36-40 silver tournois (Fidentius of Padua, xxu (ed. 
Golubovich, 27); ELS, 672 n.1). a ‘ 

By the end of the thirteenth century, pilgrims’ accoun 
become more informative. An anonymous Greek oe 
that was probably written about this time records that t : 
whole church was then in Greek hands, can 
Armenians, Jacobites, ‘Indians’, Nestorians and sii 
(Italians) also had chapels in it. The adicule was 
rounded by seats for the catechumens. The mosaic eee 
showed Christ wrapped in a burial shroud, then rising a0 
ascending, while the ciborium above had purple ave 
nettes with gold capitals and a leaded cupola, and was - 
orated with mosaics. In the rotunda the walls below ot 
mosaics of Constantine and Helena were covered wi . 
purple marble. This source is the first to mention a ae 
Over the choir. The arch or vault between it and 7 
rotunda was decorated with a mosaic showing the Lor : 
Ascension and the Annunciation of the Virgin suet 
These two subjects had been seen by Abbot ae 
(1106-8) around the apse of the Anastasis before = 
demolition; Nicolas of Poggibonsi also sau Hs 
Annunciation scene on the side of the arch facing . : 
edicule (1346-50; 21). The centre of the world ote 
marked by four large spiral columns (kid6vic.) from yeas 
Was suspended a candelabrum. Between it and the eedicu ‘ 
was the place where Joseph and Nicodemus tunel 
Christ’s body; this was denoted by four marble Lie 
Supporting a dome in the form of a cross and elf : 
hanging lamps, the place being adorned with 
purple and black marbles. The Greek Orthodox now cel” 
brated their eucharist in the sanctuary, whose aps¢ we 
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enclosed by twelve columns, above which was a mosaic of 
Christ and the inscription: Me@’ “nu@v ‘o 6edc: yvarte, 
“€6vn, Kal ‘tTA0GE (God be with us: acknowledge Him, O 
people, and submit to Him). Near the prison north of the 
choir was the place where the nails had been made, and 
west of it a chapel of the Latins. Golgotha was reached 
up fifteen steps on the south side of choir and was deco- 
rated with mosaics illustrating the prophets, including 
Abraham offering Isaac as a sacrifice. The icon of the 
Virgin that spoke to St Mary the Egyptian was still recog- 
nized above the west door to the church. The two south 
doors are described as having six columns between them 
and sculpted lintels, but there was no longer access to 
Calvary from the external stair, which is identified as the 
place where the king used to sit in judgement. Three 
churches — those of the Forty Martyrs, St James and the 
Three Marys — are mentioned in the parvis, and to the west 
stood the Greek patriarchate, below the nunnery of St 
Mary Hodegetria (no. 340) (Anon. Graecus (1187-), I, 
VI-vit (PG, cxxxuI, 973-6, 980—1)). 

The Franciscans had been established in Jerusalem from 
the period 1229-44 and appear to have maintained a pres- 
ence in the Holy Sepulchre thereafter, albeit probably not 
continuously (see no. 290; cf. Horn 1725—44b: 81-2; 
Golubovich 1898: 163-72, 197). In 1309, a firman, 
apparently of Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad, gave them the 
exclusive right among the Latins to reside in the Holy 
Sepulchre, on Mount Sion (no. 336) and in Bethlehem 
(Vol. 1, no. 61) (Golubovich 1898: 128-30). Although 
twelve Spanish Dominicans occupied the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in 1323, following an agreement between 
James I of Aragon and al-Nasir Muhammad, the intoler- 
able living conditions there forced them to abandon it after 
a year (Golubovich 1906: 111, 73-85, 232-33; de Sandoli 
1990: 37-8, 80-1). In 1332-3. Fr Roger Guérin (or Garin) 
of Aquitaine, acting in the name of Robert of Anjou and 
me king of Naples and Jerusalem (1309-43), and 
ia, his queen, obtained from al-Nasir Muhammad 
she sane on Mount Sion (no. 336) and, for payment of 
pei nae ducats, permission for the Franciscans to 
ie - e Holy Sepulchre and to take precedence there 
Seren other denominations. In practical terms, the 
ache rae gained the southern Calvary chapel, the cave 
‘se ene ention of the Cross, the chapel of St Mary of the 
bia ion on the north side of the rotunda, and the place 
Hee its G0or where Christ appeared to St Mary 
‘aie nee they also had a theoretical right to the zdicule 
18. — the Georgians retained the keys (Golubovich 
Tey - 906: 111, 310; 1v, 8-12, 42-3, 243; Janin 
Vern 3; de Sandoli 1990: 47, 81). In 1335, James of 
tee mentions only three elderly Greek priests in the 

, Whose attention his companions diverted while he 


chiselled away some pieces of rock from Calvary. He men- 
tions no Franciscans, but says that the pilgrims who were 
locked inside the church when the Muslims closed the door 
were allowed to make use of part of the former residence of 
the Franciscan priests on the north side of the building. He 
was able to say mass at an altar on the east side of the tomb 
where Christ had appeared to Mary Magdalene, in the 
south chapel on Calvary, and in the chapel of the Invention 
of the Cross. Outside the church, the Ethiopians had the 
chapel below the steps to Calvary, the Georgians one next 
to it, and the Armenians a chapel of St John next to that 
(1335: 183-92; cf. Ludolph of Sudheim 1336—41a: 
352-3; 1336-41b: 103-6; Golubovich 1906: Iv, 23. 
29-31, 237: Baldi 1955: 675-81). Pope Clement VI's 
ratification of the agreement between King Robert and al- 
Nasir Muhammad on 21 November 1 342 mentions twelve 
Franciscan friars living on Mount Sion, some of whose 
number would at any time be serving in the Holy 
Sepulchre (Golubovich 1898: xxi-xxii; 1906: 1V. 52-9: de 
Sandoli 1990: 82). In 1343, John of Wintherthur put the 
number in the church at four (Golubovich 1906: 1v, 12: de 
Sandoli 1990: 58-9), a figure confirmed the next year by 
an English pilgrim who found there four Franciscans and 
four Greek priests (Anon. Anglicus 1344—5a: 449,451-3: 
1344—5b: 63, 65-8; Golubovich 1906: Iv, 396). 

By the early fourteenth century access to the church 
was restricted to the western door on the south and was 
closely controlled by the Muslim authorities. The eastern of 
the two south doors and the external door of Calvary had 
been walled up, as had access from other quarters 
(Fitzsimons 132 3—4b: 44-5; James of Verona 1335: 190: 
Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 14. 22. 31-2). Similar 
security also extended to the zdicule. whose north and 
south doors were securely bolted: even the opening in its 
roof was blocked, access now being possible only through 
the east door (Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 18-19). 
Inside the church the different Christian communities vied 
with each other for control of the various shrines and 
altars, seeking and obtaining often contradictory 
confirmations of their privileges from the Muslim authori- 
ties and the pope (e.g. Golubovich 1906: 11, 150; 1Vv, 50-1 
(1363); Vv. 211-12 (1375): Janin 1913: 34-5: Risciani 
1931: 40-53, nos. 5-6 (1 386); Abu-Manneh 1984: 
Richards 1989). Around the middle of the century, for 
example, Nicolas of Poggibonsi found Greeks at the high 
altar, Armenians on Calvary. Jacobites at the chapel of 
Adam in Golgotha, Ethiopians in the chapel of St Mary 


below the external steps to Calvary. ‘Indians’ and 
Ethiopians at the chevet of the Tomb of Christ with Nubians 
n the chapel of St Mary Magdalene 


near by, Franciscans i 3 
(more correctly St Mary of the Apparition). Georgians at 


the altar where Christ appeared to St Mary Magdalene. 
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Syrian Malkites (Cristiani della cintura) in the prison, and 
Nestorians at the altar behind the apse (1346-50: 23, 
25-6, 32). All three chapels to the south of the rotunda 
belonged to the Greeks, whose patriarchate was behind 
them, while the Jacobite bishop occupied premises above 
the chapel of St Michael the Archangel (the present Coptic 
chapel of St Michael) on the east side of the parvis 
(1346-50: 31-2). 

The circuit of Latin chapels in the church is set out in a 
number of surviving Processionals, which begin at the 
Franciscan chapel of St Mary and proceed clockwise 
around the building (Golubovich 1906: V, 356-8). By this 
time the practice had also developed of western pilgrims 
being dubbed knights of the Holy Sepulchre at the Tomb of 
Christ. The first such to be recorded was William of 
Boldensele in 1336. Subsequently such investitures were 
regularized by the Latin custos and, after 1847, by the 
Latin patriarch under the authority of Pope Pius IX 
(Golubovich 1898: XxV—-xxvii; Elm 1980; 1995b; de 
Gennes 1995; Daniel 1996; 1998), 

Much of what fourteenth-century pilgrims tell us about 
the church and its decoration is consistent with what is 
known of it from late twelfth-centur 
that the fabric remained l 
additional details that t 
relate to survivals from 
some of them have alre 
Paragraphs referring to the twelfth-century church). 
Antony of Cremona, for example, is t 


he first to mention 
that the mosaics in the cha 


pel of Calvary included repre- 
S¢ntations of Constantine, Helena and Heraclius, as well 
as David, Solomon, and Abraham Sacrificing Isaac 
(1327-31: 161-2), Despite the Kh 

columns from the Porch of the T 
Verona also ¢o 
columns around it (1335: 192) 
lying immediately i 
identified 


tion since the twelfth century (1335:183 
1906: ry, 23, 


237: Baldi 1955: 675 
1384: 77; Gueci 1384: 131-2). Oth 
Period include Oderic of Friuli (1330: 149), L 

. : » Ludolph of 
Sudheim (1 336-41a: 352-3; 1336~41b: 103-6) Nicoles 
of Poggibons; (1346-50: 12-28; Golubovich 1906: vy 


4-7; Baldi 1955; 681-9}), Thomas Brygg (1392a: 3g5. 


1 392b: 83). Nicolas de Martoni (1394-5: 6] 7-20) Ogier. 
Seigneur d'Anglure ( ) and Ignatius of 


92: Golubovich 
—9: cf, Frescobaldi 
er pilgrims of this 


(1395a: 14, 25-3] 
Smolensk a 389~1495; 149-5 

On 4 October 1397, the Franciscans obt 
slon from Sultan al-Zahir Sayf al-Din B 


Certain fallen parts of the church (de Sa 


ained permis- 
arquq to repair 
ndoli 1999. 83) 


i 


Other works are also recorded in the fifteenth century, 
Around 1430-5,:for example, the custos replaced the 
stone lying on the tomb-shelf in the Tomb of Christ witha 
marble altar slab, so that the friars no longer had to usea 
mobile wooden altar table to say mass there (Suriano 
1485a: 31; 1485b: 48-9; Golubovich 1906: 1v, 31; Baldi 
1955: 694 n.1; de Sandoli 1990: 83). A bull of Pope 
Eugenius IV of 2 March 1437 also permitted the selling of 
indulgences for repairs to the Holy Sepulchre (Golubovich 
1906:1Vv, 31: de Sandoli 1990: 83). According to Franceso 
Suriano, with the permission of Sultan Qa’it Bay, the 
custos, Giovanni Tomacelli (1478-81), restored the dome 
of the church, which was collapsing, spending 11,000 or 
17,000 ducats on it; however, another version of his book 
says that the part affected was the tribuna, which could 
mean either the apse or the gallery below the dome 
(Suriano 1485a: 116; 1485b: 129; Golubovich 1906: IV, 
31; Baldi 1955: 696; de Sandoli 1990: 83). According ‘ 
Mujir al-Din, a partial collapse owing to rain also Pa 
in January 1492, killing two Abyssinians ( ee 
Traces of mosaics were still visible in the church in the 
later fifteenth century, but Felix Faber records that ae in 
the rotunda were falling off the walls (Faber ee 
425; de Rochechouart 1461: 254). By this time ; : 
windows were mostly walled up, as were all the doors 4 
one; the altars were broken; the figured lintel over mi 
south door had been mutilated: and although the a 
tower still contained its timber bell-cage, it had no a 
(Faber 1480-3: 1, 425-6). On the marble ainsi 
throne beside the altar of the Greeks, however, Felix Pe : 
a Latin inscription which may perhaps have survived a 
the twelfth century: Crucifixum in carne laudate, et seplt i 
propter nos glorificate, resurgentemque a ease 
(Praise Him who was crucified in the flesh. Glorify = 
who was buried for us, Worship Him who rose from ‘i 
dead) (Faber 1480-3: 1, 415). In 1502, with the cs 
sion of Sultan Qansah al-Ghawri, the custos, Mauro ve 
Bernardino, opened and restored the interior of = 
edicule (Scheffer 1884: xliv—xlvi; Golubovich 1906: 1". 
31; Horn 1725-44a: 108; de Sandoli 1990: 84). “ 
In 1510, after years of rivalry with the Armenians ae 
Possession of the northern chapel on Calvary Seana yi 
1474: 174-5; Raber 1480-3: 1, 435; de Sandoli 1990 ‘ 
Antonio da Crema 1486: 121-2), the Georgians seized = 
southern one from the Latins and reportedly smashed - 
altar and other fittings. In 1512, after intense pate 
activity in Cairo, the Franciscans recovered it toget if 
with the chapel of the kings of Jerusalem below Se 
1485a: 34; 1485p: 51. Thenaud 1512: 96, 103: eat 
1884: Ixvi-Ixvii, Ixxxiii; Janin 1913: 36; Hussein. Sc - 
and Gosselin 1934: 40, no. 29 (1555); Baldi 19° : 
696n.). In 1515, Friars Bernardino of Udine and Jero™ 
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Choppo were taken by a Georgian nun down an under- 
ground passage from the Greek choir towards the Tomb of 
Christ. Another underground stair was also known in this 
period, leading towards the tomb from the northern ambu- 
latory, though it had become filled with water (Suriano 
1485a: 31; 1485b: 49-51; Baldi 1955: 695); it was even- 
tually excavated in the 1960s (Corbo 1982: 11, pl. 18). 

Two Arabic inscriptions in the former baptistery (no. 
283.3) to the south of the church record the restoration of 
its dome by a pilgrim from Istanbul in September 1537 
(Van Berchem 1922: 428-30, nos. 116-16"). The work 
was in vain, however, for in 1545, an earthquake brought 
down the the top of the bell-tower, destroying the dome of 
the baptistery next to it (Richmond 1935: xii; Amiran, 
Arieh and Turcotte 1994: 271). Damage is also reported to 
the Anastasis dome, as well as the Dome of the Rock (no. 
367), in an earthquake in January 1546, though the 
reports are probably exaggerated (Amiran, Arieh and 
Turcotte 1994: 271). In August 1555, however, the 
zdicule, which was in a state of collapse, was dismantled 
and completely rebuilt by the Latin custos, Boniface of 
Ragusa, on instructions from Pope Julius II and with 
funding provided by the emperor Charles V and King Philip 
Il of Spain. According to Boniface’s own account, the work 
revealed the very rock-cut shelf on which Christ’s body 
had lain. He also mentions seeing a depiction of two angels 
painted on the tomb with the inscriptions Surrexit non est 
hic and Ecce locus ubi posuerunt eum; but these perished 
soon after exposure. Other repairs were made at this time 
to the Stone of Unction and chapel of St Mary (Boniface of 
Ragusa 1577: 59, 187-8, 278-84; Rocchetta 1630b: 91, 
103; Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 294; 1639b: 238; Horn 
1725-44b: 36-7, 41, 47, 50, 103, 132-7; Golubovich 
1906: Iv, 31; Richmond 1935: xii; Baldi 1955: 697-9; 
eee 1999: 100-3). Some work also seems to have been 
ed a the Anastasis roof (Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 
ck : 7,no. 36 (1556)), though in 1564 it was still said 

In a precarious state (Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 
1934: 73, no. 55), 

A number of illustrations of the church and rebuilt 
on were published by J. Zvallart in 1587. In the 
nk . ee Amico also made a series of detailed 
Hew ie plans and sections of the church and edicule. 
i a ed, however, that the timber roof of the Anastasis 
see ‘i and letting in the rain, which was in turn dam- 
cite nape in the rotunda (1620a: 30-45, pls. 
aa. oe 86-110, pls. 21-33). A series of firmans 
rae y ultan Ahmad I between 1605 and 1608 at the 
belie g 0 the Venetian baile suggests that repairs were 
Sciada out in the church at that time (Hussein, 
es Gosselin 1934: 150-2, nos. 101-3). In 1603-8, 

eek patriarch, Sophronius IV, finally obtained 


possession of the north Calvary chapel from the Georgians 
(JJanin 1913: 37), though Greeks and Georgians were seen 
there shortly afterwards (Sandys 1615: 164; Rocchetta 
1630b: 85, 87). In 1636, reference is made to the Greeks’ 
illegal erection of two staircases to Calvary and the subse- 
quent demolition of one of them (Hussein. Sciad and 
Gosselin 1934: 253-4, no. 167). 

In the early seventeenth century the keepership of the 
keys of the Holy Sepulchre came into the hands of the 
Ghudayya family, who also administered al-‘Imara al- 
‘Amira, the Muslim charitable foundation that had been 
established in Jerusalem by Khassakt Sultan (d. 1558), the 
wife of Sulayman II (1520-66) (Natsheh 2000: 751). In 
1636, the administrator seized the chapel of the Franks 
and closed up the door; it was finally restored to the 
Franciscans in 1641, by order of Sultan Ibrahim (Hussein, 
Sciad and Gosselin 19 34: 249, no. 164 (1636); 251-2. no. 
166 (1636); 275-6, no. 178 (1641)). 

Fr Francesco Quaresmi's description of the Holy 
Sepulchre incorporates information collected during the 
period of his residence in the Holy Land between 1 616and 
1634. At that time, despite the damage done by time. 
much of the medieval decoration inside the church was 
still visible. Quaresmi recorded what he saw in great detail. 
Of the mosaics surviving in the rotunda in the register 
immediately below the dome, all those on the east and west 
had gone. Starting from the south-west. however, he could 
make out fragments of the story of Tobias (Tobit 5-6), and 
then, going eastwards, the procession of prophets seen by 
Theodoric (1172), but with the emperor Constantine 
rather than Helena in the southern niche. The prophets 
were identified by inscriptions next to their heads and each 
carried a tablet in his left hand with a relevant biblical text. 
They included Ezekiel (37.9), Daniel (12.2). Hosea 
(13.14) - Constantine — Joel (2.27), Amos (9.11) and 
Obadiah (verse 17). On the north side Quaresmi saw 
images of the Apostles Thomas, James son of Alphaeus — 
Helena — Philip, Matthew. Bartholomew and Simon 
the Cananaean (1639a: 1, 280-1; 1639b: 226-30: 
Baldi 1955: 699-700). Quaresmi confirms that the 
Annunciation scene was represented to either side of the 
arch opening into the choir, and that the Ascension was 
shown on the vault of the same arch, facing east, with 
inscriptions in Greek and Latin reading: hic Jesus, qui 
assumptus est a vobis in caelum. . .,and on the south side of 
the arch the beginning of the same verse, again in Greek 
and Latin: Viri Galilei quid statis aspicientes in celum (Acts 
1.11). Formerly the opening had been closed at ground 
level by a wrought-iron grille, before which was an altar, 
presumably the one used by the Orthodox in the late 
twelfth century (1639a: 11, 282; 1639b: 232; Baldi 1955: 


700). 
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The choir was still paved with mosaics, in which was 
represented the spot that the Greeks now claimed was the 
centre of the’ world; the Latins now identified that on 
Calvary. Marks on the floor showed where there had for- 
merly been the seats of the canons. By this time the apse 


mosaic was much destroyed, but Quaresmicould still make 
out some details: 


In the centre of the vault is depicted Christ with pierced hands: 
above his head and on the edge of the vault one reads: HANACZ 


(HSA voto[ taic]). To either side nearby and almost above are 
_ angels and two panels, one on the right and the other on the left: 


~ in both of them one reads agios in Greek letters, that is ‘holy’, 


as follows: ATIOC/ATIOC/ATIOC. ATIOC/ATIOC/ATIOC. 
From either side people look on, Apostles and others and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary: under foot two smaller angels .. . Below 
and to the right is shown St Peter the Apostle, but his name can 
now hardly be read; on the left St Paul with the following inscrip- 
tion (1 Cor. 15.10): E(x) gra(tia) D(e)i su(m) id q(uo)d sum et 
grac(ia) ei(us) [in] me vacua n(on) fuit. (1639a: 11, 283; 1639b: 
232-4; Baldi 1955: 700-1) 


The apse vault was supported on twelve columns arranged 
in pairs. Below it seven stone steps arranged in a semi- 
circle represented the clergy seats, witha marble throne in 
the centre. In the twelfth century the latter had evidently 


In St Helena’s chapel Quaresmi Saw a painting in the 


nd damp, which showed 
left the Jew pointing to the 


were accommodated 
vaults, the Chapel of 
Cross, occupying the two 
the Raising of the Cross 








south-east bay the Deposition was shown on the east wz 
and the Entombment and Redemption of Adam ont} 
south wall (with the inscriptions quoted above). On tt 
vault itself Christ was shown ascending, borne by fo 
angels, with the Apostles looking up from below and 
subtext Viri Galilei quid aspicientes. . . A mosaic pavemet 
below the vault indicated where Christ had been nailed 
the Cross. The arch between this bay and the south-we 
bay showed on its north side Elijah being taken up in 
heaven, his mantle falling on Elisha, and on the sout 
Elijah being fed by a raven. In the south-west bay, t 
Lord’s Supper occupied the south wall. The arch facin 
west into the transept had a figure of Obadiah on its nor 
side and one of Zephaniah on the south, while the ar 
separating it from the north-west bay had Daniel oni 
east side and Hosea on the west. Below the latter stood 
marble chair facing west. The vault itself was decorate 
with a floral design, as was the vault over the north-we 
bay. In the latter, the western arch into the sda 
showed the emperor Heraclius on its north side and 
Helena on the south, while the north arch had Isaiah : 
the east and Habakkuk on the west. King David occupie 
the south side of the arch between it and the north-ea 
bay and King Solomon the north. As this vault was ne 
than the vault to the east, the west-facing front of t 
arch carried a Deesis scene, consisting of a bust and ie 
of Christ flanked by Mary, John the Baptist and tw 
others. In the north-eastern bay, the Crucifixion a 
that had occupied the east wall behind the socket for 5 
Cross had all but gone. On the north arch into the Z 
was the Prophet Amos, with exceptionally a Greek ra ni 
than a Latin text, and the figure of another prophet, w f 
the northern side of the arch facing it on the south he F 
text relating to the penitent thief, though as ne 
remarked the intrados itself showed the sacrifice of ze 
Quaresmi does not say how the vault itself was ns : 
An area of mosaic in the floor, however, seems ree 
indicated where Mary stood during the eae? 
(1639a: 11, 340-8; 1639b:; 250-62; cf. Horn eee 
115-22; Vincent and Abel 1914: 275-9; Baldi F 
701-3; Folda 1995: 233-9). Almost a century ee j 
Elzear Horn made coloured drawings of the m cual he 
Helena and Heraclius, though in his eatin 
reverses their respective locations (1725-44: tb 
frontspiece). Below Calvary, Quaresmi records gone 
vault in the chapel of Adam was decorated with am ‘ai 
showing a cross, at the centre of which was a gt 
taining an image of Christ flanked by the 64-5 
NIC+KA, with an angel to each side (1639a: ; tion 
1639b: 264). He also carefully recorded the renee? ie 
on the tombs of Godfrey, Baldwin I and Baldwin atior 
what remained of Patriarch Fulcher’s dedica 
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inscription of 1149 (1639a: 11, 365-6; 1639b: 264-5; 
see Epigraphy below). 

In 1667, Sultan Muhammad IV permitted the replace- 
ment of arotten beam that was threatening the Anastasis 
roof with collapse (Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 
368, no. 234). Further repairs were allowed in 1691 by 
Sulayman III and Ahmad II (Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 
1934: 424-5, nos. 263-4). In 1692, however, the roof 
and other parts of the church were still declared unstable 
(Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 427-8, no. 265), but 
lack of funds meant that by March 1698 nothing had yet 
been done (Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 442-3, no. 
273). In May/June 1711, following the collapse of part of 
the gallery wall of the rotunda into the neighbouring prop- 
erty of the Khanqa as-Salahiya, Ahmad III issued another 
firman permitting repairs (Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 
1934: 490-1, no. 293). Work finally took place in 
1719-20, when the Greeks were granted permission to 
reduce the height of the bell-tower by two storeys and to 
repair the chapel of St James, and the Latins obtained 
another firman allowing them to repair the Anastasis and 
the edicule too if it should be harmed during the other 
works. The repairs were completed under military guard. 
The timber roof of the Anastasis was rebuilt using 132 
beams of Belgian pine, covered with boarding and lead, 
leaving an opening 30 ft (9 m) in diameter. The upper reg- 
ister of the drum was rebuilt. but permission was not given 
to renew the mosaics and painted decoration, nor to open 
windows in it. The mosaics were therefore destroyed and 
replaced with plain plaster. In Calvary, the mosaics in the 
Latin part were conserved while those in the Greek section 
were plastered over (Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 
317-21, no. 306; 526-41, nos. 308-16; 558-9, no. 327 
(1721); Ladoire 1720: 131: Horn 1725-44a: 39, 43. 
48, 260-71; 1725-44b: 57-8, 60-4, 67, 85, 120; 
Golubovich 1906: rv, 31-2; Enlart 1925: 1, 152; 
Richmond 1935: xii-xiii). The interior of the eedicule was 
also repaired in May 1728 (Horn 1725-44b: 44: 
Richmond 1935: xiii: Biddle 1999: 102-3). 

Cornelius de Bruyn’s drawings and description of the 
church were made just before these repairs were under- 
taken (1698: pls. 144—7: 1702: 1725:11, 172-3, 241-62, 
pls.). while those of Fr Elzear Horn (1725-44b: 35-137, 
Pls. -xv.1, figs. 3-23) and Dean Richard Pococke (1743: 
11, 15-7, pl.) were made after them. Horn’s work included 
recording a number of mosaic and Cosmatesque pave- 
ments surviving in the building. including that in the 
chapel of St Abraham. which lay behind Calvary and was 
approached from outside the church (1725-44b: 93, 99, 
figs. 12, 15-16, pl. x111.2; cf. Perera 1553b: 31, 44, 64). 

; In 1757, complaints were made about the Greeks erect- 
ing timber partitions in the church (Hussein, Sciad and 


Gosselin 1934: 650-1, no. 369); and in 1802 Sultan 
Selim III gave permission to repair the timber columns sup- 
porting the ciborium over the aedicule (Hussein, Sciad and 
Gosselin 1934: 794-5, no. 426). On 12 October 1808, 
however, fire broke out in the Armenian chapel in the 
southern part of the gallery of the rotunda, destroying the 
roof and weakening the structure, but leaving the wedicule 
relatively undamaged. Elsewhere the damage extended to 
the choir and apse, the drum of the rotunda and its marble 
pillars, the stone drum of the dome over the crossing, and 
the upper part of the south transept (Williams 1849: 11, 
88-9: Willis 1849: 282-5; Richmond 1935: xiti-xiv). In 
March 1809, the Greeks obtained a firman from Sultan 
Mahmidd II and began a programme of rebuilding. which 
was directed by Nikolaos Ch. Komnenos, a Greek architect 
from Istanbul. The apse was completely rebuilt in a 
Baroque style. together with a new stone iconostasis: the 
cupola over the crossing was also rebuilt. and Walls were 
inserted between the piers of the crossing. blocking off the 
transepts. In the rotunda, the destroyed cighteenth- 
century conical roof was replaced by a timber dome, some- 
what in the shape of acloche but still with a round hole in 
the middle (cf. Bartlett 1847: pl. opp. p. 89). The lower 
parts of the columns were set into a stone podium and the 
upper parts encased in square piers. Although an inscrip- 
tion on it says that the wdicule was rebuilt from its foun- 
dations in March 1810, recent research suggests that 
much of the zdicule of 1555 still survives encased within 
the new one. During the restoration. the remaining tombs 
of the Latin kings were also destroyed. The works were 
finished by 13 September 1810 (de Forbin 18 19: 104-10, 
118-20; Vincent and Abel 1914: 299-300; Hussein. 
Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 813-21. nos. 436-8: Richmond 
1935: xiv-v; Baldi 1955: 705 n.1; Biddle 1999: 103-5: 
2000: 63-4). 

Asurvey of the church carried out by J.J. Scoles in 1825 
was published by Robert Willis in 1849. On 26 May 1834. 
however, an earthquake caused further damage to the 
dome over the rotunda (Amiran. Arich and Turcotte 
1994: 272-3). It was photographed in its damaged state in 
the 1860s (Mauss 1888: fig. +9: Wilson 1865: photos. 
22b, 23a, 30; Gibson 2003: 78. pl. 53) and between 1863 
and 1868 was rebuilt by the French, Russians and Turks 
over a cast-iron frame manufactured in Russia (Guérin 
1889: 324-5; Vincent and Abel 1914: 300; Richmond 
1935: xv: Biddle 1999: 105: Osman 1999: pl. p. 68: 
Gibson 2003: 79. pl. 54). The Franciscans also obtained 
permission to repair their convent in 1869 (Golubovich 

1197). 
ee a a study of the building was published by 
Melchior de Vogiié (1860: 118-2 32. pls. viI-X111), and a 
plan of the complex was made by the Ordnance Survey in 
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1865 (Wilson 1865: 48-54, photos 22a-24, pl. xx, plan), 


Around this time Conrad Schick also made a plan of the, 
entire quarter, with colours indicating the extent of each 
Christian community’s ownership (Guthe 1885, pl. vir: cf. © 


Luke 1924: pl. opp. p. 56; Biddle et al. 2000: 8 5). From 
1862 onwards Schick also made at least four models of the 
church, also coloured, and around 1896 two of the whole 
quarter (Goren and Rubin 1996: 108-11, 1 19-21, figs. 3, 
7). Studies of the church in the early twentieth century 





include those of Frs Vincent and Abel (1914: 260-300) 
and Camille Enlart (1925: 1, 136-82); and after the: 


British conquest of Palestine in 19] 7 asurvey of the con- 
ventual buildings of the Augustinian canons was made by 
A.W. Clapham and E.G. Newnum (Clapham 1921), 

On 11 July 1927,a strong earthquake resulted in severe 
cracks appearing in the building and the dome over the 
crossing being demolished (Richmond 1935: xv). The 
British authorities therefore commissioned the architect 
William Harvey to undertake a structural survey (Harvey 
1935; cf. Harvey and Harvey 1938), Although the cross- 
ing dome was rebuilt, the main result of the ensuing works 
Was the erection of steel buttressing around the building 
by the Royal Engineers in 1934 (Biddle 1999: 7-9, 
105-8). The edicule was also shored up with steel girders 
in March 1947 (Biddle 1999: 9, 108). A speculative pro- 
posal for completely rebuilding the church was published 
by the Roman Catholic Church just after the ending of the 
British Mandate (Marangoni and Barluzzi 1949).In 1958, 
however, the Greeks, Latins and Armenian 
the three principal communities in the c 
Setup a joint architectural board to oversee the restoration 
of the existing building. This work proceeded during the 
1960s to 1980s and Was accompanied by archaeological 
and architectural investigation and recording (Collas, 
Cotiasnon and Voskertchian 1 962; Corbo 19 65b; 1969a: 
1969b: Coiiasnon 1972; Katsimbinis 1977; Fernandez 
1984). Syntheses of the findin gs have since been published 
by Fr Ch, Coiiasnon (19 74), Fr Virgilio Corbo (1982), and 
S. Gibson and J.E. Taylor (1994), Although the building is 
now stable and relatively free of steel bracing, one area as 
_, yet untouched by the restoration is the zedicule itself. This 
atest detail against the 


to be dismantled and recon- 
90: 199]; 1994: 1999), 


S, representing 
hurch, agreed to 
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- Description 
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have been essenti 
1099, 


lirst half of the twelfth century, the 
he Latin canons Were installed would 
ally the one that the Crusaders found in 
the result. of the eleventh-century rebuilding 



















( ig. 1b). As indicated above, it included the reconstructed 
fourth-century Anastasis rotunda enclosing the edicule 

ound the Tomb of Christ and the courtyard east of it, but 
not Constantine's basilica. Two distinct building styles 
have been identified in the new work. One employs a 
mixture of stone and brick in a manner comparabletocon- 
temporary work in Constantinople, while the other com- 
prises ashlar and incorporates architectural features, such 
as squinches and series of rubble groin-vaults, which point 
tothe participation of local Syrian, Palestinian or Egyptian 


, builders. Where the two styles occur together, the 
* Constantinopolitan style is usually the earlier, but more 
‘work is needed to refine the chronology further 


(Ousterhout 1989; Pringle 1982: 7, 9, fig. 1.1, pls. 1.1-2). 
In much of the Anastasis rotunda, fourth-century 
masonry survives in situ up to and above the gallery level 
(figs. 2-5). The rebuilt rotunda retained its ambulatory 
anda gallery, but the latter was now covered by a continu- 
ous vault instead of a timber roof. The drawings by Amico 
(1620a: pl. 24), de Bruyn (1698: pl. 144) and Horn 
(1725—44b: pls. v, vir) also show that in the gallery the 
central column in each set of three was replaced by a ee 
Cosmatesque floors were laid in the ambulatory an 
exedrae, and mosaic floors combining glass and stout 
tesserae in the gallery. The central doorway facing east into 
the courtyard was replaced by an apse, preceded by i 
pointed barrel-vault, some 7.4. m wide and 15.5 m high. 
This was flanked to either side by pairs of reused aad 
century heart-shaped columns, standing on bases me e 
from cut-up Roman columns and topped by paired 
Corinthian capitals, each pair supporting a seer 
cushion capital. On the north, east and south the cour 
yard was enclosed by vaulted porticoes, which in each cast 
except possibly the east supported galleries. Access Ze 
the church to the court and its porticoes was provided . 
three doorways in the wall to the north and south of t ‘ 
apse respectively, while at first-floor level another a 
doors gave access between the gallery of the church on 
the galleries overlooking the courtyard (Corbo 19 Ik 
1969b: 1-39, 62-65; 1982:1, 145-59, 197, ae 
4-5, 9, 11-15, 20-2, 26-30; 111, photos 36, 39-43: 
131-40, 149-50, 153-65). rof 
The chapel of Calvary occupied the south-east cane 
the courtyard. Its floor stood some 4.8 m above the leve e 
the courtyard and consisted partly of the surface of t 
natural rock outcrop and, to the west, an artificial ace 
Supported by a barrel-vault enclosing the chapel of Ada : 
(pl. 1v). Both this vault and the open groin-vault above ‘ 
are normally attributed to the seventh-century restoratio 
of Modestus, but the lower vault was restored in stone ae 
brick in the eleventh century. The upper vault was att rv 
same level as the vaulting supporting the adjacent gallen 
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After Corbo (982 with additions 


4 ‘ Christ: 2. St Nicolas: 3. Crowning 
2 Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): plan at ground level. Key to chapels: 1. Prison of Christ: 2. St Nicotas 3. Cre £ 


with Thorns: 4. Flagellation: 5. Adam. 


above the porticoes and in the eleventh century (and quite domed chapel (now the Greek ts ene! Ha 
Possibly earlier) it was effectively incorporated into it. It also another dome raised on sedan ars a pane 
seems to have been at this time that the eastern opening a mixture of stone and brick ieee: - elec 
Was walled up. Above the vault, at gallery level, the the south gallery (pl. v). Little is sie or, sc ieer 
cleventh-century builders also constructed a square, of the chapels that would have occup! € Ce 
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After Corbo (1982) with additions 
3 Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): plan at gallery level. 


the courtyard. Christ's Prison was (and is still) identified as 


Ba ae tantine 
mentions that the site of the former basilica of Cons 
- occupying a small toom on the east side of the north- 


‘bly 
was occupied c.1106-8 by a small church; ig ey 
twelfth century this was this was the cave chapel of the Invention of the spate Fi 
€ capitals (pls. v1, x11e-f), institution of which should in that case also be es ee 
it, to judge by the testimony of Saewulf and to the eleventh century, though Saewulf Cee ae 
hapels associated with the no mention of it (Corbo 1965a; 1982: 1, 159-74: 199 4: 
Sus Was stripped, the place 4-5, 34; 111, photos 144-7; Gibson and Taylor 
and crowned with thorns, 84-5), 


el of St 
8 cast lots for His clothing. Adjoining the north side of the rotunda, a chap 








and Corbo (1981: 11, pl. 4) 


three chapels, almost identical 
in plan to the three eleventh-century chapels built south of 


the rotunda (see below); however, there is no archaeologi- 
cal evidence to indicate what form they had. Abbot Daniel 


* he 
Mary (no. 283.1) was built in the eleventh capeine 
eastern part of what had formerly been an open al 
in the earlier patriarchal residence. It had a Lauer 
nave and an eastern apse preceded by a bar rel-vault. west 
of mosaic have been found on the vault. A door in its 
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4 Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): reconstructed east-west section through the twelfth-century church, looking south 


(after de Vogiié 1860, Vincent and Abel 1914, and Corbo 1982). Key: a. Patriarch’s Chapel (no. 300) 
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> Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): reconstructed north-south section through the twelfth-century 
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lier apse. 
Iv Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): chapel of Adam below Calvary, showing Crusader vault attached to the earl 


wall opened from a narthex, which also formed a lobby to 
another door on the south, newly opened in the northern 
exedra of the rotunda. The latter was no doubt the door of 
St Mary referred to by al-Idrisi (1154), so called after the 
icon of the Virgin painted on the adjacent west wall of the 
chapel. In the twelfth century this lobby or narthex was 
joined directly by a monumental staircase leading up toa 
new door opening on to the Street of the Patriarch on the 
west; and from the same door another stair led up to the 
gallery of the Anastasis (Corbo 1982: 1, 208: 11, pls. 6, 59; 
cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 134-8, figs. 88-9, pl. xx1). 
From a door in the south wall of the chapel of St Mary a 
view could have been obtained, as Saewulf remarked, 
across the Anastasis and through another three chapels 
that had also been built in a series to the south of it: from 
north to south those of St John the Evangelist, the Holy 
Trinity and St James (nos. 283.2~4) (pl. vir). The second 
of these contained the baptistery, which in Constantine’s 


time appears to have been located on the north side is ie 
rotunda (Tinelli 1973). The first and third chapels ‘is i 
similar in plan to St Mary’s and were also Lelaaerr ” 
The plan of the baptistery, however, was square an vent 
vaulting consisted of a dome carried on squinches a 2: I 
and Abel 1914: 138-44, figs. 93-5; Corbo 1964: os 3 
175-81: 11, pls. 4-5; 111, photos 63—5; Pringle 1982: 9+P 
1.1—2; Kaswalder 1984) (pl. vir). ves, the 
Throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centurle : 

eedicule enclosing the Tomb of Christ retained the ae 
form that it had acquired in the eleventh century. Not rit 
of it now remains visible and it is unlikely that any 2 ‘ 
survived the two subsequent rebuildings in 1555 aa 
1809-10. An indication of its appearance, however jan 
be gained not only from the accounts, drawings cae i 
made by various visitors before 1555 but anne at 
medieval copies of it built in the West, such as t + 
Fichstitt (c.1160) (Wilkinson 1972: 87-91, figs- 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) 











: eastern part of south facade, showing the juncti 


the eleventh- 
century gallery, whose south-eastern bay is covered by an octagonal dome. 


pl. 


d . . 
€scriptions of twelfth-century pilgrims 


round aoe 
‘he sea ie oe in which this was set was enclosed in 
Scndclonien - aed by marble, including a blind arcade 
tierce te welve columns with a cornice above. On 
Ener aoe : ‘| holein the roof was covered by an open 
(c.1106-8) ae e Six ‘pairs of | ‘olonnettes. Daniel ; 
Cite aa a that on top of this was a silver figure of 
Thieséaeae a a recently by the Franks, but later 
Héopen ees i a gilt cross supporting a gilt dove. 
of thecatane ; ee ad formerly stood on the east in front 
century by an oo e tomb was replaced in the eleventh 
cash aide pea vestibule with doors on the north, 
alia wacad seca with an altar on the west. Behind the 
into the chamb recess, in which was located the low door 
er. By 1172, the inside walls of the vestibule 


Ix; Bi 

nee ies : ie 28-40, figs. 28-42). Boniface of 

ar ee 2 ion of his own work in 1555 suggests that 

ronan ie angular rock-cut tomb-chamber survived 

giclee: oie ginal fourth-century edicule, including its 
ntrance and the tomb-shelf on the north. The ~ 


and the Visit of the Three 
tomb chamber itself the walls an 


the rock; the latter feature: 
chre made in the West a 
century onwards (Belaiev 1 
1177, the tomb-shelf ha 
‘through the munificence 
| Comnenus. As the roc 
destroyed in 1009, it wasrep 
was a hole to allow the 
candles. An altar on t 
described by Theodoric, was enc 
wrought-iron structure. 
any of the medieval acc 
the stair by which Abbot 
ions would have got on 
ceremony in 1108 (Cor 


indicate that the 








on between the Crusader work and 


had been decorated with mosaics showing the Entombment 
Marys to the tomb. Inside the 


dshelf were covered with 
marble, and the marble transenna in front of the latter was 
provided with three round holes to allow 






pilgrims to touch : 
s in representations of the sepul- 
nd in Russia from the twelfth 
998; Biddle 1999: 85-6). By a 
d also been adorned with gold. - 
of the Byzantine emperor, : : 
k roof of the chamber had been 
laced by a vault. in which there © 
from lamps and - 
he western side of the zdicule, 
losed by a timber and 
One feature that is missing from 
ounts or illustrations, however, is 
Daniel and his Orthodox compan- 
e for the Holy Fire 
2, 198-9; Biddle 





escape of smoke 


top of the zedicul 
bo 1982: 1, 15 
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vi_ Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): entrance to the 
Prison of Christ. 


1999: 81-8, 97-8, 109-19: cf. Enlart 1925: u, 171-3; 
Wilkinson 1972: 84, 87-91, pl. 1x). 

It appears that the cave chapel of the Invention of the 
Cross to the east of the courtyard was first excavated and 
dedicated during the eleventh century (fig. 6). Indeed, 


archaeological investigations of the cave itself and the 


area behind the chevet of the a jacent medieval chapel of 


St Helena (no. 283.5) (Broshi 1978; 1993; Broshi and 
Barkay 1985; Corbo 1982:1, 11 1-13; Gibson and Taylor 
1994: 7-48, 83-5) suggest that this area, below the pave- 
ment of the former basilica of Constantine, had been 
covered by soil and rubble since the fourth century, 
resented part of an Iron Age quarry, 
early fourth century were laid the two 


dations that carried the stylobates of the central nave of 


Constantine’s church. Starting from the west the eleventh- 
century builders seem to ha 


ve emptied the fill from 
between the two foundation walls until, towards the 
south-east and partly below the southern stylobate, they 


came across an irregularly shaped Roman cistern (c.9 by 
10 m). This was adaptedasa chapel by inserting an apse in 
its north-east side: the access steps on the west were also 
restored. At the same time a wall was built to retain the 
unexcavated fill to the east. Traces of wall paintings in the 


It rep- 
across which in the 
deep masonry foun- 








vit. Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): the ote aa 
looking south-west, showing the chevets of the is ite 
the Holy Trinity and St James (nos. =a a 
minaret of the mazjid of al-Afdal ‘Ali (mosque 
behind. 


. ich 
cave chapel include a Crucifixion scene in the pee 
seems likely to date from the 1160s ee rs a sh 
photos 112-13; Folda 1995: 239-40, pl. 7. two four 
twelfth century the excavated space between the | with 2 
dation walls was made into a second, larger ad surface 
more regular plan (fig. 6, pl. 1x). Because the cone some 
slopes down towards the east, this entailed quarry. el con- 
of the rock on the west to form a level floor. The ae tw 
sists of a three-aisled domed basilica of four bays, a step’ 
apses to the east. The south-eastern bay contain and the 
down to the chapel of the Invention of the Cross ard eas! 
central western bay the staircase up to the pen is e) the 
of the Anastasis. Overall (excluding the aes, m 
chapel measures some 23 m_ east-west ae secon 
north-south. Apart from the dome that covers t meee 
central bay, the building is groin-vaulted throug he pave 
uniform maximum height of some 6.5 m above t ed the 
ment. The level surface above the vaulting ae fo! 
courtyard of the canons’ cloister, an architectura al drut 
which was provided by the dome and its octagon 


ee G3 ceases Z : we z 


vit Ch arias 
urch of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283), chapel of the Holy Trinity (or St John the Baptist) ( 






no. 283.3): squinches marking 


the iti 
transition from the square nave to the octagonal drum below the dome. 


ae from the ground. The dome is carried on pen- 

saa sar Sa on four granite columns. These have 

aca pra ianesque capitals, two of them of the basket 
yd os have been pared down at the bottom to fit 

case : (p S. xa-d). At one time it was considered 

of cecenune might have come, from the basilica 

ecm. = itself (Hamilton 1948: 117-19, pl. 

thevare oe a ever, more recent research suggests that 

beni ons as perk to be Abbasid in date and to have been 

tled during a qsa mosque, which was partially disman- 

| no. 368) ae a years of the Crusader kingdom (see 
| 247,47, 57 eres 1948: 119; 1992; Wilkinson 1987: 
| Rhea, 5, 68). The groin-vaults over the other 
parated from one another by pointed transverse 


arches. Ee = 
West of the dome:these spring from two cross- . 


sha : ; at 

| Raa bh cyma-recta impost mouldings; on the 
| north from ees walls they spring from pilasters, and on the 
the recessed rte with cyma-recta imposts built into 

| semi-circular - wt upper part of the wall. The apses are 
both are ae : an and 3.7 and 2.7 m wide respectively; 

. Pointed ee by a short barrel-vault and both have 
lerusalem, writt omes. The statement in de Situ Urbis 

| 1988: 1 1) h en before 1114 (Wilkinson, Hill and Ryan 
; . that a large church was under construction in 


the place where Helena found the Cross would seem to 
refer to this chapel and to indicate that it was one of the 
first additions to be made to the Holy Sepulchre complex by 
the Crusaders in the twelfth century (Vincent and Abel 
1914: 132-4, figs. 84-6, pl. xx; Corbo 1969b: 80; 1982: 
1, 166-74, 208-9: I, pl. 57-8: 111, photos 107-17: 
Gibson and Taylor 1994: 23-4. 85. fig. 3). ; ie 
As remarked, the underground chapel of St Helena was 
subsequently overlain by the cloister of the Augustinian 
canons (fig. 7). The construction of this may be assumed to 
have started sometime after the regularization of: the 
chapter in 1114. The canonry is described in a separate 
section below. At this point it will suffice to note that the: : 
cloister was laid out sufficiently far east both to allow space. 
for the eventual eastward extension of the church and to 
permit the dome of St Helena’s chapel to form its centre 
piece. It may also be observed that the eastern side of the 
cloister was built after the ambulatory around the apse of, A 
the new Crusader church, since the cloister’s vaulting ‘. 
abuts it and the door into the cloister on the north-eastern 
side of the ambulatory is clearly an insertion, as it cuts 
through a blocked earlier window (pl. x1). Furthermore, 
the two capitals with architectural frames that flank this 
door appear to be by the same hand as the ‘winged 
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6 Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): chapel of St Helena ( 


Solomon’ capital in the lower storey of the north transept 
(Borg 1982: 100-2, pl. 4.7ab; Folda: 1995: 212, pls. 7.4bc, 
7.6b-d) (pl. xtta, cd). This does not necessarily mean that 
construction of the Crusader apse had already started 
before work on the canonry began, since it could well be 
the case that the cloister, or the eastern side of it, was 
finished later than the rest of the complex. It does suggest, 
however, that the extension of the church and the con- 
struction of the canonry formed part of one design and 
that construction of the church had reached at least to the 


jae cA ear a I Pema | 
After Vincent eAbel 1914: Corbo 1982: ¢ B.S.AJ surv 





: rear 
ey. 


no. 283.5), plan and section. 


level of the ambulatory and gallery vaults before es ‘i 
ter was joined to it. A terminus ante quem for rs rulcher 
the building work is 15 July 1149, when Patriare ie 
dedicated the high altar, the altar in Calvary ane Bs er the 
in the north aisle, although the high ai ie been 
apse, nave and transepts would not necessarily ha 
complete when the dedication took place. cod a two 
The Crusader extension to the church oe of the 
bayed choir and apse added on to the east si ieee! 
rotunda, the western bay forming the crossing for a 
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‘were etained and extended. The two western piers of the 
new crossing were s0 positioned that they would have stood 
on to either side of the eleventh-century apse of the 
Anastasis. This suggests that the apse would have remained 
standing while the extension was being built. It would pre- 
sumably only have been demolished alter the new high altar 
‘had been dedicated and at a time when the nave and cross- 
ing were adequately roofed. At the same time wide openings 
spanned by segmental arches were made in the Anastasis 
wall to the north and south of the former apse to join it to 
the new transepts (Corbo 1969b: 65-71; 1982: 1, 160-4. 
201-9: 11, pls. 4-6, 14, 26-34, 40-1; 111, photos 141-3, 
148, 151-2, 166-76). 

“The general homogeneity and compactness of its design 
-suggests that building work on the new extension would 
-have taken place as a single operation. Thus, rather than 
-construction proceeding from east to west, as was often the 
case in major church building projects in the Middle Ages. 
it seems more probable that here the foundations for the 
whole building would first have been laid and that work 
would then have proceeded at a more or less equal pace 
across the entire site. In so far as structural divisions 
between building campaigns may be recognized, they 
support the idea of a vertical rather than a horizontal pro- 
gression: thus the vaults over the aisles and ambulatory 
would have been the first to be sprung, followed by those of 
the galleries and then those of the choir and transepts. with 


Ix Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283), chapel of St the dome over the crossing being the last to be completed. 
Helena (no. 283.5): interior looking east. The identification of concentrations of different styles of 
architectural sculpture in particular areas of the church 

also supports the idea that a number of ateliers were 


which extended a single bay to the north and south (pls. employed on it simultaneously (cf. Folda 199 5: 204-12). 
ate Surrounding it was a continuous aisle or ambula-, As in Constantine's basilica, the apse of the Crusader 
: y, x ich to the north and south of the transepts followed ‘church was enclosed by twelve columns, though they were 
e line of the earlier porticoes flanking the courtyard. aired and those at the extremities were double. shafts 
cae the north :the: eleventh-century portico was attached to the piers supporting the triumphal are 
aii ae the piers supporting the new transept simpl ases of these columns rose from the hemicycle of raat ys 
demaii Pis. XVI-xvi1). On the south the earlier portico was | clergy seats, in the centre of which would have been the’ 
emolished and replaced by an aisle of two bays, which | -patriarch’s chair. Excavations in the apse in 1969 revealed 
effectively acted as a lobby for the principal twin doorways ip hite veined marble paving of the: 
shes Fae wall. To the east an ambulatory with three radi-: . church and the base and predella . A oe | 
ay ct apels enclosed the apse. It was connected to the ‘decorated in coloured marble (Economopou OS. 7 : 
"th aisle by a single bay placed north of the eastern bay of Corbo 1982: 1, 105, 201-3, photos 87-90). The present 


he choir; but in the equivalent position on the south a two- ‘vaulting in the ambulatory. like the apse itself, dates only 


faved aisle linked it to the chapel of Adam below Calvary, from 1809-10; but the surviving evidence of the ambula- 
all shows that the medieval vault sprang from 


ae Ce aa i ik thus capitals. From north 
galleries Eaters by another bay. Above the aisles were engaged shafts with spiky i i oe 
the same communicating with the gallery in the rotundain _ to south, the radiating chapels ete eas vib 
in the a way that the galleries over the porticoes had done ated respectively with St Nico im ; ¢ Das costed 
incorp eventh century. The gallery in the north transept Thorns, and the Flagellation. ’ * ail 
ra orated elements of the eleventh-century gallery between the first two chapels is evident y . ee 
P!-XViit), while on the south the earlier vaults over Calvary impinges on a blocked window above it. Another op 
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X Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283), cha 


. rth-east. 
pel of St Helena (no. 283.5): Abbasid capitals supporting (a) the no 
(b) the south-east, (c) the north-west 


and, (d) the south-west pendentives. 
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x1 Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): apsidal 
ambulatory, showing the door to the canons’ night stair 
and the chapel of the Crowning with Thorns (now the 
Armenian chapel of the Parting of the Raiment). 


between the second and third chapels, giving access to the 
steps down to the chapel of St Helena, also appears to be an 
insertion, though if that were indeed the case it is difficult 
to see how the chapel was entered before it was made (cf. 
Corbo 1982:1, 20 7-80). Illustrations by Amico (1620ab: 
pls. 24-6) and de Bruyn (1698: pl. 143: 1725: It, pl. opp. 
p. 244; cf. Vincent and Abel 19 14: fig. 139; Schiller 1981: 
128) show an arcaded gallery ; 

continuing those over the aisles. De Vogiié, however, is 
probably more correct in interpreting this as a narrow pas- 
Sageway running behind the upper apse arcade in the 
thickness of the wall and unconnected to the galleries of 
the choir (1860: 1 77-8, pl. 1x). Above this was a smooth 
semi-dome, decorated with the mosaics described by 
medieval and later visitors. Drawings by Horn (172 5-44b: 
pls. vit, x), however, indicate an external terrace above the 


ambulatory and what appears to be a narrow internal 

















y above the ambulatory, 





“ segmental vaults spanning the two western bays of the 

~ ambulatory now give access to the sanctuary from sac- 
«tisties to the north and south. Although these have been 

¢ rebuilt and extended in modern times, a series of twellth- 

; century corbels, which in each case support the springing 
& of the vault on the inner side, suggest that they may see 

- bly replicate original features that would have allowed = 

~ canons to gain direct access to the choir and aaa 

~ from their conventual buildings. The existence of t : 

3 southern one, connecting the choir to Calvary, is also sug 


gested by Nicolas of Poggibonsi (1346-50: 22). d with 
The piers below the crossing are cai he 
single engaged shafts on the sides facing across a ‘he 
and double shafts on the other sides (except tha nihe 
western ones lack shafts on the west, where they te - 
rotunda). Those flanking the apse are similar Saat 
ularly shaped and with only single shafts facing sivas 
and none on the sides facing inwards, though is ois 
drawing shows a cluster of shafts and pias i 
level (1698: pl. 143). These piers and those aut fi arches 
of the transepts support tall graceful pointe ble bays 
which enclose in most cases the superimposed dou aed 
of the aisles and galleries, supported generally a P bya 
shafts or columns, and a clearstory above lit nee 
single lancet or by paired lancets, flanked Dy ee ca thi 
(Corbo 1982: 1, pls. 32-3, 36-9). The vaulting over 
choir and transepts consists of ribbed eae vol: 
primitive kind, the rib being represented by a eee 
unlike some other examples of twelfth-century itand 
rib-vaults, however, the ribs are bonded to nares Ill. 
are not simply applied to the intrados acre vaulting 
photos 174-6). As Enlart remarked, the ri ei aut 
appears to have been an afterthought, since the : st Denis 
match the piers; he compared them to those a ees 
(c.1140), but judged them probably earlier rah 91-3: 
Sebaste (no. 225) (Enlart 1925: 11, 148-9, P 59). 
Folda 1995: 213; Ousterhout 2004: 80-1, 86, —— This 
The crossing is covered by a dome on et x 
too may incorporate a partial change of plan, indow. 
western arch frames the lower part of a blocked i ref 
4.2 m wide, or more probably a two-light ian ae 
flanking colonnettes like those of the clear uel Petty 
Corbo thought that this belonged to the elevent : ssi 
facade of the Anastasis, but his plan which plac 












XH 
n’ capital in the north transept: (b) double capital in the 


Church of t 
he Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): (a) the ‘winged Solomo 
(d) capital on the south side of the door to the night 


North transe 
t; : 

stair: (e) met om on the north side of the door to the night stair; 

e Prison of Christ; (f) ‘Daniel’ capital in the Prison of Christ. 
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xt Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): crossing, view 


at gallery level, looking from the south transept towards 
the choir. 





Xv Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): crossing, 
looking west towards the rotunda. 























sent 


® Piemonte. 
































xv Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): choir, viewed 
from south side of the crossing. 





; transept 
XVI Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): cies ne 
looking east, showing juxtaposition of Crusa' th portico. 
with the columns of the eleventh-century nor 


« Jerusalem (Holy Sepulchre, no. 283) 





xrx Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): crossing. 
viewed from north transept gallery. 









XVI Church of th 
e Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): 
transept. looking west. ( ): north 


ie 


xx Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 
crossing and north transept clearstory. 


from north-west. 


283): dome over the 
viewed externally 


el is plainly wrong (1982: 1. 149; 11. pl. 5). Ine? 
ontaining the window stands above the 
f the Anastasis at roof level (pl. xx). As 
windows. which are at the 


gallery lev 
fact the wall c 
former east front 0 
such, like the other clearstory 
same level, it was probably 


‘dentive arch, but became block 
lower than the corresponding ones in the transepts. There 


is therefore no need to see it as the remnant of a former © 
lantern tower, still less one that was struck by lightning (cf. 
Folda 1995: 213, pl. 7.3e). Although the dome itself was 
rebuilt in 1934 and again c.1970. its drum is medieval. 
wis. Inside it has an arcade of sixteen alternating open and 
ee closed arches supported on triads of colonnettes with clas- 


Church a noe 
ei 7 Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): north sical capitals, the closed arches at the cardinal points being 
Pen OORINE WSE niched rather than flat (pl. xx1); externally it is rounded. 


ed when the arch was built 
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meant to be framed by the pen-. : a 
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with four broad rectangular pilasters accommodating the 
recesses (Corbo 1982: 11, pls. 35, 56; cf. Vincent and Abel 
1914: 120-1,. figs. 64, 69-71) (pl. xx). The external 
‘cornice table is supported ‘by: ninety-six corbels, some 
of them figural (cf. Kenaan-Kedar 1992). Nicolas of 
* Poggibonsi’s description indicates that the Crusader dome 
“was capped by a lantern with a stone finial supported on 
‘six colonettes (1346-50: 21; Corbo 1982: 1, 201-2); this 
‘is also illustrated in a fourteenth-century drawing in the 
Vatican library (Cod. Urb. Lat. 1362: Corbo 1982:1, pl. 1; 
cf. Nebenzahl 1986: pl. 21 (Reuwich, 1486). 
_. As already noted, the chapels at Calvary — that of the 
== Nailing to the Cross (Crucifixion) to the south and that of 
xxI__ Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): dome over the _ {the Raising of the Cross to the north, with the chapel o 
crossing, viewed internally from south transept. i : Adam below — were extended west by another bay as part 
(of the Crusaders’ construction of the south transept (cf 
-Corbo 1982:1, 203-4; 11, 6-7, 34, 36-7, 40-2). This work 
was complete at least to the level of the gallery by 1149 
when Fulcher'’s dedication inscription was placed on the 
side facing west, just below the gallery cornice (pl. XXII 
(see Epigraphy below). The only piece of mosaic decoration 
to survive is part of an Ascension scene on the wes 
quarter of the vault, over the south-east bay, for whick 
Gustav Ktthnel proposes a date in the first half of the 
twelfth century (1996; 1997b; 1999: 213, pl. p. 2024 
Folda 1995: 236-9, pl. 7.10b, colour pl. 20; Bagatti 1937 
Anon. 1994) (pls. xx11I—xxIv). In the twelfth centur! 
access to the upper Calvary chapels was possible by step 
from the aisle on the north, possibly by another directh 
from the sanctuary, and by the external stair on the south 
The latter was walled up in 1187 and steps from the aisl 
removed in 1809-10, when the two new staircases Wet 
built on the west. 
~The south facade of the church is among the most eclec 
tic of all pieces of Crusader architecture on account of it 
combination of different decorative styles and (at one 
media (pls. xxv—xxv11). It is structurally part of the soul 
transept and was evidently built pari passu with it, not 
subsequent phase as has sometimes been argued. at 7 
two registers corresponding to the aisle and gallery inst 
and comprising a double portal and double ies 
» respectively, each composed ‘of arches with a slight 
pointed form. Each register is capped by a heavy Pr one 
cornice, which appears to be based on a Roman exempt 
of which some pieces still survive at the wall-head. To U 
right the facade steps back to align itself with the nk 
ing eleventh-century wall around Calvary (pl. v), while 




















; bs 

xxl Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): view of south __ the left it is cut by the north-east buttress of the Lae 
ie from the west, showing the Stone of Unction Tucked into the right-hand recess and now abutted = 
(foreground), the nineteenth-century extension to the east by the more recent Coptic chapel of St Michael is 


Calvary chapels and the late twentieth-century icon 


: |var 
open-arched mal door into Ca 
screen between the transept and the crossing. : Pe ee 


. rc 
reached up a flight of stone steps from the west; the P° 


SON ieee Sige SS ES ae re 
mew 
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i Sd ra ae 
BY FSS 
XX C | 
: airy i the Holy Sepulchre (mo. 283): the Latin 
. pel of the Crucifixion (Nailing to the Cross) on 
alvary, looking east. 


is su 
ee bathe enclosing a small chapel, and is 
Bach aarer ns ome on acylindrical drum (see pl. Xxx). 
marble eohiae eae portal is flanked to each side by three 
them (pts. carl the central one being shared between 
heads eas They stand on high plinths, and 
and floral an we capitals of medieval Byzantine type 
course to eke: which extend as a horizontal string- 
poling sian : side (pl. xxxre). Each inner pair of 
turelly furace if = sa lintel, which was made up of a struc- 
culetel sa stone member with a highly decorated 
removed tothe P : er applied to its face. The latter were 
int aiihierce se ine Archaeological Museum in 1927. 
sinaiiis wiles epee a Series of events in Holy Week, 
Last Supper, whil © ee and ending with the 
ited vine scroll is e right-hand one represents an inhab- 
ei n the twelfth century the tympanum 
Virgin and aan contained a mosaic representation of the 
rtoleriiey Bay (Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 14; di 
1613: 260; oe Fiorentino 1441-2: 223; Levaillant 
Showing aia N25 11, 170), and the other a mosaic 
Wiirburg (cee ee to Mary Magdalene (John of 
CxNNIX, 157) Mi, CXXXIX, 141); Theodoric, x11 (CCCM, 
). It is theoretically possible, though perhaps 


xxiv Church of 





the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): twelfth- 
in the chapel of 


century vault mosaic of the Ascension 


the Crucifixion (Nailing tot 


unlikely, that the 


tion and that the lintels were originally 
In both cases the arches of the inner two. 


ed, while the outer columns support a 
series of gadrooned voussoirs 
d by a hood-mould consisting 


with mosaics too. 


orders are moul 


double arch composed ofa 
(pl. xxx1a). These are enclose 
of arosette frieze carved in a style rec 


Syrian work (pl. 
the frieze shows 
not itself made 


‘Roman’ cornice above it 
from a surviving example. 
of the arches were a 
mosaics, but no t 
of the upper regis 
proportions to the 


orders, with ashl 
doors below an 


he Cross) on Calvary. 


decorated plaques were a secondary addi- 


d 


allin 


plain or covered ° 


g sixth-century 


xxxic). The tooling on the upper fillet of. : 
that it is a twelfth-century creation and ., 


up from reused spolia, t 
was doubtless 


ter are recessed within a 
gallery arches inside. 


ar shafts supporting simil 
d similar moulded arch 


race of such survives. The 


hough like the 
copied directly. 


It is possible that the spandrels 
Iso decorated with paintings or 


two windows 
rches of similar 


They are of two 
ar capitals to the 


es enclosed by 
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XXV 


arches with gadrooned voussoirs. The windows them- 
selves are flanked by colonnettes. Enclosing the arches is a 
hood-mould, decorated in a more western style with 


deeply undercut floral motifs, which continues to the right 


to enclose an otherwise plain window in the gallery above 
Calvary; to the left its springing to enclose a similar 
window in the south-west bay of the transept gallery is cut 
through by the bell-tower. The sculptural ornamentation 
of the porch to Calvary (now the chapel of the Franks) 
equally rich and varied. It includes capitals and corni 


similar to the main facade, a deeply undercut vine-sc 
and floral arch frieze and f, 


(pl. xxx1b, d, f). The carve 
lintel and tympanum over 


is 
ces 


roll 
gured corbels of western type 


d vine-scroll decoration on the 
the inner door to Calvary itself 





Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): south facade. 


ic whicl 
is enclosed by an arch decorated with a sei i Th 
incorporates roundels of glazed slipware (pl. eee hav 
text recorded by John of Wiirzburg would per n 1982 
been above this (Borg 1969; 1972; per a 
Corbo 1982: 1, 193-5; u1, pls. 36-40, 42, 48- is xxi 
111, photos 194—202; Coiiasnon 1974: 59-60, i 1998 
xxvit; Enlart 1925: 11, 165-70, pl. 100-1; Folda 
1995: 214-28; Henschel-Simon 1946; soa: Kol 
72-82;Kenaan-Kedar 1973; 1975; 1986a; 1999 19756 
1987; Lindner 1992; Piccirillo 1969; nae 987 
Rahmani 1976; Rosen-Ayalon 1976; 198 1 44-53 
Richmond 1932; Vincent and Abel 1914: 4é 1866 
282-3, figs. 96-101, pls. xx11-xx1x; de Vogt 
200-5, pls. 1, x11). 


The bell-tow ; 

chapel shes a built over and around the existing 
side of the hae the Evangelist (no. 283.2) on the south 
Crusader south na at a time when the south facade of the 
blocks the ean was already standing, since it 
through its hood -western transept window and cuts 
its southern Snes (pl. Xxv1). An inscription seen on 
its construction t : Mariano Morone de Maleo attributes 
Epigraphy beloy oa certain Jordanis (1669: 105, 181: see 
buttressed exte v). To support the tower the chapel was 
barrel-vaulted sat on the east and west; and inside its 
arch were insert ‘ further buttresses with a supporting 
block containi te either side of the apse and a masonry 
the nave. Ber nga spiral staircase occupied the west side of 

nardino Amico counted eighteen holes for 





XXVI_ Church | ine a Baht : fe a 
r 
ch of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): south facade and bell-tower. 





Jerusalem (Holy Sepulchre. no. 283) 


wai 
“1 


bell-ropes in the vault, and Elzear Horn twenty-three. 


Above this level the bell-tower had one partially closed and 
at. domical spire set 


three open storeys, capped by a squ 
within an enclosing parapet with triangular crenellations. 
however. is derived 


Our knowledge of the upper storeys. 
from medieval descriptions and drawings (e.g. Reuwick's 


drawing published by Breydenbach: Enlart 1925: figs. 
288-9; Nebenzahl 1986: pl. 21; ef. de Bruyn 1698: pl. 
114), for the spire fell in 1545 and the two storeys below it 
were demolished in 1 719-20. The first-floor chamber 
communicated with the galleries inside the church and is 
covered by a groin-vault springing from the four corner 
piers. The eastern arch facing the parvis is closed by a wall 


pierced by a small quatrefoil window. and on the west the 

















cae) colonnettes, 
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James (no: 283.4), however, seven tombs were placed in 
arcosolia around the walls. Of these, two on the south are 
the best preserved, the angles of the tomb-chests being 
decorated with miniature ‘colonnettes and capitals (pls, 
XXXIII-XXXIV). There also survive some remains of a 
Cosmatesque pavement (Corbo 1982: 179-80). 
































The Canons’ Clois er and Associated Buildings 


The canons’ conventual buildings were laid out arounda 
cloister to the east of the church (figs. 7-8). Although a 
precedent for such positioning has been recognized in the 
Augustinian abbey of Notre-Dame des Doms in pat 
(Borg 1977; Folda 1995: 501 n.97), the choice of locati : 
in this case seems more likely to have been due to the : 
gencies of the site. Within the urban insula in which t : 
church stood, the derelict site of the former iene : 
Constantine offered the only space available for sere | 
undertaking. In effect the church, patriarchate (no. . 
and conventual buildings occupied almost the hes 
insula, with the latter extending up to the shops a a 
fronting on to St Stephen’s Street (Khan az-Zai has ; 
east, ‘Aqabat al-Khanga on the north and the ts 
Palms or Street of the Sepulchre (Suq al-Dabbagha) . is 
south. There appears to have been an ee La 
precinct on the south (Ernoul, xvii (ed. de Mas wes ee 
ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 42)), and remains 0! a 
still survive on the north (Clapham 1921: 10). 


he : ; : orated 
oa) —) Most of the canonry is now in ruins ie seen 
ae ‘ c 

xxvit_ Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): south facade into different properties, ee ee ae Although 
and chevet of chapel of St John the Evangelist (no. and the Ethiopian monastery (Dair a ‘ck in the 1860s 
283.2). the area was surveyed by Conrad Schick i Se walle B 
1890s, the first and only detailed ee . digi 

block containing the vice continued to this level. On the buildings themselves was undertaken by A.E. 


south, however, the arch enclosed three smaller arches 
supported on marble columns. Above that level, the 
remaining three storeys had paired openings on each face, 
set between clasping buttresses which extended to just 


below the top storey. Today only the lower of these storeys 
survives; and whereas the twin arche 
ings on the side facing the 


ent 
and E.G. Newnum in 1918. At the centre of nae 
lay the Great Cloister (c.35 by c.36.5 m), with t ean 
of St Helena’s chapel rising in the middle 0 ae 
XXXV-XXXVI, XXxvIIIb). The cloister walks, Cosi 
bays long (including the corner bays), were re sma 
Senclosing the open- _ with transverse arches comprising one large ae cusbiot 
rolls springing from double elbow-columns ee at least 
capitals (pls. xxxvil, XXXVIIIc). On the Hort orth-west 
1; van there was an upper storey. The surviving if but the 
a: 35, pl. xx111; 1620b: arcade pier has a fine acanthus-decorated en eae 
85-6, pl. xtv; de Vogiié arch springing from it is ornamented eke eae 
and Abel 1914: 283-7; and-dart, enclosed by bead-and-reel, a series . ne 
; Corbo 1982: 1, 180, another decorated ovolo moulding (pl. xxxVIII furthet 
195-6; 11, pl. 51; Folda 1995: 243-5, pls. 7.2ab, 7.1 la-c, _ the cloister is built against the apse of the cae north 
col. pls. 18-19), groin-vaulted bays filled the irregular spaces to ch to the 
Crusader-period changes in the chapels of the Holy and south of it, that on the north serving as a por 
Trinity (no. 283.3) and St Mary ( 


Clapha® 
of the Apparition) (no. processional door into the apsidal ambulatory ( 
283.1) seem to have been minimal. In the chapel of St 1921: 11-3, plan) (pl. xxxvutta). 


parvis are supported on slender 
on the other sides they are supported on 
- masonry (Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 30_- 

Breydenbach 1488; Amico 1620 
94-6, pl. xxi; Horn 172 5-44b: 
1860: 206-8, pls. 1, 1x; Vincent 
Enlart 1925: 11, 151-5, pl. 95 
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no. 283): external stair 
now the chapel of the Franks). 


XXx Church of the Holy Sepulchre ( 
and porch to Calvary ( 


The chapter house stood on the east side of the cloister, 


It measured 22 by 10.4 mand was vaulted in four bays. Its 


east wall stood directly on the wall Separating the propylea 
and atrium of Constantine’ 


taken up by an ashl i 
8.85 m wide, which is inter tory (cf. 
Ernoul, xvit (ed. de Mas Latrie, 19 5-6; ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 37)) (pl. xxxv). It was enclosed by a barrel-vault 
of seven bays articul 


ated by transverse arches spri 
from a cornice Sustained by plain ¢ 


with volutes, and with int 
Windows. The western two 
divided by 


nging 
Orbels, some decorated 








pilaster buttresses on the side facing the cloister, To the east 
of the refectory were two smaller rooms, interpreted asa 
buttery and kitchen. The north wall of the latter, now the 
chapel of St Alexander Nevsky in the Russian hospice, 
incorporates the south wall of Constantine’s pees 
(Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 85-96; Clapham 1921: 
14-15; Orthodox Palestine Society 1972). . 

The dormitory occupied the north side of the cloister sh 
was a building (49 by 16.5 m) three bays wide, Siem 
over a basement consisting of three parallel barrel-vaults. 
The western bay of the basement contained a pail 
passage, forming an entry into the cloister from is oe ; 
while a springer in the west gable possibly re a a 
latrine or reredorter. Only two bays of the north ais ‘ 7. 
dormitory itself survive, the arches springing yea . - 
chamfered imposts on square piers with chamfere rT 
In the north wall are two splayed lancets ae ‘i 
13-14). (On the cloister in general, see: de Vogiie ie ri 
x111; Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 97-9; Vincent - had 
1914: 272-5, figs. 128-34; Jeffery 1919: qe ae 
21-31; Clapham 1921; Enlart 1925: 11, 173-80, pls. 
Grabiner 1993; Folda 1995: 57-60.) 


The Infirmary and its Chapel (no. 283.6) 


: the 

Clapham identified the block of buildings ly ced ieee as 
dormitory and north of the choir and apse he a 7) (es. 
an infirmary hall, chapel and cloister (1 he further light 
7~8). Recent archaeological research has she i ieee 
on this area, without affecting Clapham ? Over and Avni 
tation (Avni and Seligman 2003; eee n the four 
2000), though it should be noted that on his p ; vel, while 
northern bays of the hall are shown at first-floor if 
the rest of the complex is represented at aie a level 

The chapel appears to have been built at first- n earlier 
over a basement comprising the remains of a eleventh 
Orthodox church, probably dating from the adil 
century. The latter was rectangular in plan, if varying 
internally some 19.2 by 14.6 m with walls 0 re struc- 
thickness, and was built over the remains of a ee 0 
ture adjoining Constantine’s basilica. The pee ania 
the piers and pilasters suggests that it was of t ie most 
Square type, with a central bay some 5.5 mM al on plain 
likely covered by a dome. The vaulting was ine On the 
rectangular piers and pilasters, some 1.1 m oi nnked by 
east there was a choir and semi-circular ove aa ommu- 
rectangular sacristies (each 3.6 by 4.5 m), whic ide 
nicated with the choir through rounded-arched = to the 
The apse is now barely recognizable as such , he Owe 
construction of later supports for the eau sou 
There were Possibly as many as three doors in t 
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; 
fetes Rae 


! ¥ ’ 1 of the 


Franks), left-hand spring of the west-facing arch; (c) south facade, detail of the pea See see 
(4) porch to Calvar y (chapel of the Franks), corbel below east end of the lower eae ee ae one ae 
lower frieze, which acts as impost to the double portal; (f) porch to Calvary (chapel 0 

table on south. 
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Aa 


XxxH Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): external door 


to Calvary within the porch (chapel of the Franks). 





XXXII Church of the Hol 


James (no, 283.4), two of the twelfth 
tombs on the south Side of the nave. 


Yy Sepulchre (no. 283): chapel of St 


-century mural 


wall, communicating with the cloister, including one in the 
first bay west of the choir which is in use today. There was 
also a large door in the central bay of the west wall. Around 
the walls, parts of the medieval floor still survive, consisting 
of stone slabs laid on bedrock, while in the apse traces of a 
pavement of plain white mosaic tesserae (2.5 cm square) 


combined with irregular pieces of marble have also been 










eis 





| | : el of St 
XXXIV Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. tia es pare 
James (no. 283.4), detail of tomb-ches ae ae atile 
twelfth-century mural tombs on the sou 
nave. 


with other 


d 
recorded. The building may be compare ch as St 


Palestinian churches of the eleventh eons of the Holy 
John’s in ‘Ain Karim (Vol. 1, no. 7), the sie ones that 
Cross (Vol. 11, no. 145), and with some ear has the east 
were still standing in the twelfth century Peach at Dair 
church in Bethany (Vol. 1, no. 59) and the c 
Hajla (no. $5). m 
He arte appears to have been et Saal 
rebuilt at a uniform height when the onan a d to forma 
a higher level and its former nave was a ® strengthen 
basement. At that time the piers were also alls to for™ 
and new tas-de-charge were inserted into eer tury addi- 
the springing of the vaults. In the pacers: buildings 
tional piers were also inserted to support of the upper 
the Coptic Patriarchate above. Nothing 
church now remains. 


pletely 
It at 
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) at ground level. 


8 Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): plan of the infirmary and chapel (no. 283.6 


Between the church and the apse of the Holy Sepulchre _ transept and choir. Northward it extends almost ie . 
lay a small cloister, communicating with the great cloister ‘Aqabat al-Khanga. The upper floor. ct 7: 
through a door in its south-eastern bay. It measured some infirmary hall itself, would have been roughly oe ae 
3 by 14.5 m and consisted of four groin-vaulted ranges of the floor of the adjacent first-floor chapel us : ie 
four bays each, opening on to a central open courtyard. _ street level of ‘Aqabat al-Khanqa. from whic hi 
The vaulting was carried on reused columns, some of entered by a door in its north-eastern bay ee 3 sah 
Which have subsequently been encased or replaced by _ in the precinct wall. The four e aie a 
masonry piers. There was also an upper level, communi- storey are presently inaccessible and ee Ane nee 
cating no doubt with the rebuilt chapel and possibly with earth. However, five of the bays to the sout : oe 
the dormitory and upper level of the great cloister. The _ to the Copts (the south-western one tee i ane 
Cloister appears to be twelfth century in date, but some of Franciscans’ toilets: cf. Horn 1725-44 ‘77. = ee 
the Tanges have later been walled in to make rooms. been partially excavated. The fill. seni see ne 
The infirmary hall was built against the west front of the the thirteenth to nineteenth centuries. wa 


fast—west by 30.7-31.6 m north-south and had two floor that it covered was Dc cancels andilie 
soreys. each consisting of ten bays of groin-vaults eleventh-century church. This di ore Dye both 
arranged in two rows of five. On the south it abuts the fact the church's west door was partials tinea adobe 
Cleventh-century wall of the portico that in the twelfth sides by twelfth-century vaulting an 
“entury became the north aisle and gallery of theCrusader may itself have been blocked at that time. 


el 
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: 5), looking south 
xxxv Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): canons’ cloister and dome of St Helena’s chapel (no. 283.5), lo 
towards the refectory with the tower of the church of the Redeemer (no. 334) behind. 


The Patriarchate 


The Patriarchate, including the patriarch’s private chapel 
(no. 300) and the western entrance into the Anastasis 
and its gallery, is described separately below. 








Decoration and Furnishings 


As so little of the mosaic and painted decoration survives 
in the church, what is known of it is described above at the 
appropriate places in the historical and d 
_ tions. General discussions are also given by B. Bagatti 
-. (1937; 1956), M-L. Bulst-Thiele (1979), B. Kiithnel 
(1994: 49-52), G, Ktihnel (1996; 1997a: 1997b; 1999; 
2004: 64-9, figs. 4,2-4.4) and J. Folda (1995: 229-45), 
_ Anicon of the Christ of Pity in the museum of the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate has been attributed to the time of 
oe ace oe Manuel I Comnenus in the 1150s to 1160s (Hetherington 
ae 1990; Hunt 1995; 82-5, fig. 16; Tzaferis 1985: 62). 


escriptive sec- 





The Royal Tombs 


The tombs of Godfrey of Bouillon 


and of the seven kings 
who succeeded him occupied the so 


uth transept, before the 


cord 


nt and 


+ 197+: 
Abel 1914: 280-2; Strzygowski 1936; de Sandoli a 
«457-9, 
2.1979; 1987; Folda 1995; 37-40, 74-5, 114-15, 49/ 
492-4nn., 506nn., 516nn., 599 601nn.). aye 
Godfrey of Bouillon was buried on the aes sarah 
the arch facing the chapel of Adam belowa a Sate 
six squat colonnettes-on it supporting a ” Sia 
There was a cross on at least one gable, and as ie canopy 
of the Hic iacet type ‘on one sloping face of : Antony ° 
(Anon. Rhenanus, x, 32 (RHC Occ, V, ee 197d 
Cremona 1327-31: 162; James of Verona 13 - ayeit0 
Rochechouart 1461: 254; Possot 1532: 180; 03-4: de 
1569a: 58"; 1969b: 121; Zvallart 1587: : 16202: 
Beauvau 1615: 130; Sandys 1615: 163, fig.; oh 264: 
40; 1620b: 104; Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 365: 169° 5, 
Rochetta 1630b: 89; de Bruyn 1698: an vuset 
1725-44b: 72, fig. 8; de Vogiié 1860: 195-6; 
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XXXV 
1 Church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): canons’ 


cloister, looking west towards the rebuilt apse of the 
church. 


1921: 44. 
ia 1974: 53-5, no. 67; Bieberstein and 
Was: <a. don LI, 212-13). Inscribed on the other face 
(1131-43) cae I verse inscription (Descriptio locorum 
oe Hn, 112);Theodoric (1172), x1 (CCCM, 
1974: 55-6 : di Bartolomeo 1441-2: 228; de Sandoli 

The tomb os 68: cf. Folda 1995: 37-8, 492 n.36). 
to the left of fl Baldwin I was similar to Godfrey’s and lay 
(Anon, ihenee same arch. It had an epitaph on one face 
(CCCM, eas X, 38 (RHC Oce, v, 515); Theodoric 
Edbury, 683); Li 54); John of Ibelin, Livre, §3.13 (ed. 
Cremona 1327 ie (RHC Lois, 1, 441); Antony of 
Anon: paca 1: 162; James of Verona 1335: 186-7; 
1394-5. ae 1344-5: 453; Nicolas de Martoni 
Rochechouart a di Bartolomeo 1441-2: 228; de 
1569a- 58'S 90. ee 254; Possot 1532: 179; de Aveiro 
Beauvau 1615. 569b: 120; Zvallart 1587a: 203-4; de 
6Macais 4c 130; Sandys 1615: 163, fig.; Amico 
* 1620b: 104; Quaresmi 1639a: U1, 365; 


1639b: 264; Rocchetta 1630b: 89: de Bruyn 1698: 
287-8; Horn 1725-44b: 7], fig. 7: de Vogtié 1860: 
196-7, pl. x1; Thomsen 1921: 45: de Sandoli 197-4: 57-8, 
no. 69; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 213). The 
other face was possibly inscribed with the verse text 
recorded by Fulcher of Chartres (ch. 11, 6-4. 7 (RHC Oce. 11, 
436-7; trans. Ryan, 222-3); de Sandoli 1974: 58-9, no. 
70; cf. Folda 1995: 74-5, 506 nn.). 

Horn records a plain box-shaped tomb with a decorated 
marble facing slab lying on the south side of the pier 
against which Baldwin II's tomb was set. He suggests that 
it may have contained the heart of Alfonso the Wise of 
Spain or that of one or more of the dukes of Burgundy or 
counts of Holland. More usually, however. it is interpreted 
as aremaining fragment of the tomb of Baldwin II. though 
the plaque itself appears to be pre-twelfth century (Horn 
1725—-44b: 72-3, fig. 9; Bagatti 1939: 131 (no. 224). fig. 
64: Folda 1995: 114-15, 516nn., pl. 5.25). William of 
Tyre tells us that Fulk of Anjou (d. 11-43) was buried to the 
right immediately inside the door of the church (William 
of Tyre, xv, 27 (CCCM, LXIII, 711; trans. Babcock and 
Krey, 11, 135)), but no trace of his tomb survives. 

Below the south arch of the crossing. behind the stalls of 
the Greek choir, Horn shows a row of four more tombs, but 
he describes and illustrates only the northern one, whose 
small size and inscription allow it to be identified as that of 
Baldwin V. Of this remarkably ornate tomb, decorated in 
the style associated with the so-called Templar atelier. only 
a few fragments now survive (de Beauvau 1615: 13 1; 
Quaresmi 1639a: II, 365: 1639b: 266: de Bruyn 1698: 
288; Horn 1725-44b: 73-5. fig. 10. pl. vis Thomsen 
1921: 46; de Vogiié 1860: 197, pl. x1: de Sandoli 197-4: 
59-61, no. 71; Jacoby Z 1979; 1982a: 328: 1987: 
Buschhausen 1978: 154-77. pl. 73: SSCLE 1987: 11-12: 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 213-14: Folda 1 995: 
467-9, 599-60 1nn., pl. 10.21). A similar fragment. but 
evidently from a different tomb, has tentatively been attrib- 
uted to the tomb of Baldwin IV (Jacoby Z 1979: 10-11. fig. 
12; SSCLE 1987: j2-13). 

It is noteworthy that although Calvary was the resting 
place of all the kings who died before 1187. their queens 
were buried elsewhere. For example. Morphia. the wife of 
Baldwin II, and Melisende, her daughter and the wife of 
Fulk, were both buried in funerary chapels beside the tomb 
of the Virgin Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337). 


Epigraphy 

en letters was purportedly set up in 
er the conquest of Acre on 26 May 
us privileges that Baldwin I had 
his kingdom (1 Libri Iurium. 1.4. 


An inscription in gold 
the Holy Sepulchre aft 
1104 to record vario 
granted to the Genoese in 
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at 
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97-8, no. 59; cf. RRH, 8-9, no. 45; de Sandoli 1974: 24-6 
fig. 3, no. 32). Despite doubts about this text’s authenticit 
(Mayer and Favreau 19 76; Mayer 1999; 2000) 
nal dating is consistent with it having been er 


’ 


1996). Subsequently it was all 
destroyed on the authority of King Amalric (1163-74) 


’ 


h of the 
the altar of the churc 
whereupon the Genoese prevailed upon Pope Alexander II]? ©” the wall of the arch above 


to write in 1167-9 both to the king and to the patriarch, 


Amalric of Neslé, requesting that it be restored (Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 256-8, nos. 97-8 


27-7: I Libri Turium, 1.ii, 114— 
438; Kedar 1986; 334 


no. 116: cf. Cod. Dip.. 11, 25 
Lucius Ill to the prior of 
1186, which lays the 


Squarcly on one of the canons, asserts that the inscription 
had been de circuitu altaris (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 31 5, 
no. 138: cf. 316, no. 139; Cod. Dip., 11, 303, no. 159). 
According to twelfth-century Genoese chronicles it was in 
truina/triuna sepuleri, Suggesting a location in the choir 


; Cod. Dip., 1, 71-2, nos. : 
15, no. 312; RRH, 114, no. : 


5). Alexander’s letters refer to the. 
_ inscription having been in Tem 


_ Same pope to Baldwin IV in 1] 
Sia dominici Sepulcri (Hiest 





























: canons’ cloister, west side of western portico. 


RHC 
(tribuna) or less probably the gallery (Caffaro, xxVI ( 


ee is Historia 
y Occ, v, 72; ed. Belgrano, 121); Regni Hier. Brevis His 
, the inter- 


ected some- 
time between 1106 and 1109 (Kedar 2004b: cf. Rovere ; 


egedly taken‘ down and ‘ 


ine, Ill 
(ed. Belgrano, 1, 129, 131); cf. Jacobus de on : 
(RHC Occ, v, 231); Nicolaus de Porta, v1 ( 


wevel. 
.244)). The chronicler Giorgio Stella ee 
" apparently alluding to the same inscription, says: 


Holy 


a ful Genoes? 
Sepulchre was written in letters of gold: ‘The oh aia saict 
assistance . . .’ (in muro arcus supra altare temp He presidium 
sepulcri litteris aureis scriptum fuit: ‘Prepotens ae 63 gb: 234) 
(Kedar 1986: 323; cf. Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 285: 


in April 1192 
A privilege granted by Conrad of Montferrat - = cription 
finally permitted the Genoese to restore thei 


9), but 
supra dominicum Sepulcrum (Cod. Dip., 111, 49. aoe La 
it was by then too late for them to take any noe n was in 
takes these references to imply that the aan one e 
the rotunda, either in the gallery or associated ae ae 
the three apses (1986: 323-6). The likeliest loca eed. this 
have been in or to one side of the main apse: : e es was 
could have been where the granting of the privi therefot 
first enacted. The inscription’s destruction may hen the 
be linked either with the demolition of the one ie Jater 
rotunda was linked to the new nave and choir in 
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Pt 
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ile PRIS 

porting rib-vaulting in the 
or of the drum of the dome of St Helena’s 
ting of the western portico: 


Church of 
the Hol 
y Sepulchre (no, 283): (a) canons’ cloister, Corinthian column capital sup 


lobby at 
the head : ‘ 
chapel (no. 283 a night stair; (b) canons’ cloister, detail of the exteri 
(d) canons’ einicee . (c) carers cloister, double elbow-column supporting rib-vaul 
r, junction of the northern and western porticoes. 
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twelfth century, or with the subsequent: redecoration of 
©, the rotunda’s internal walls. Either or both of these events 
would fit conveniently into the early part of King Amalric’s 
reign (1163-74), . pe 
An inscription recording the consecration of the church 
was recorded in the later twelfth century. John of 
Wurzburg wrote down the first four lines ‘and Theodoric 
the first five, their transcriptions being identical except that 
_. Theodoric wrote additus for additur in line 2: The latter also 
» specifies that the text was written in gold letters ‘above the 
rch enclosing Golgotha itself, that is, on the side of 
Calvary that stands facing west’ (ch. x11 (CCCM, CxxxIx, 
156): cf, John of Wiirzburg (CCCM, CXXXIX, 123)). In the 
early seventeenth century, Francesco Quaresmi was able 
to record fragments of these lines of this text, though with 
different line divisions, and of others following them. 
According to him the text was set ‘above ‘the chapel of 
Adam and Mount Calvary below the cornice of the wall- 
head (sub coronide fastigii)’ (1639a: 11, 366; 1639b: 266); 
by this he probably meant that it was below the cornice 
defining the level of the gallery. What remained of the text 
apparently perished in the fire of 1808 without further 
record. The recorded fragments, however, were combined 
by de Vogiié to produce a ten-line text, all or most of it in 
hexameters, apparently celebrating the consecration of 
the church by Patriarch Fulcher on 15 July 1149, half a 
century after the fall of the city to the Franks (1860: 
215-17; cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 279-80; Thomsen 
1921: 33, no. 63; de Sandoli 19 74: 48-50, no. 66; Biddle 
1999: 92-4). In the version below, Quaresmi’s addimus in 
line 2 is the only change made to Theodoric’s text of the 
first five lines; the last five lines are based on Quaresmi, the 


lacunae being filled with help from de Vogiié and the other 
commentators cited above: 


’ Est locus iste sacer sacratus Sanguine Christi: 

per nostrum sacrare sacro nichil addimus isti, 

sed domus huic sacro circum superaedificata 

est quintadecima quintilis luce Sacrata 

cum reliquis patribus a Fulcherio patriarcha, 
cui(us) t(u)n(c) quart(us) pat(r)iarchatus [annus, 
Septem septies capta et] semel unus ab urbe, 
quae similis eracnpt pur[... 

€x ort(u) D(omi)ni numerabantur simul ann{i : 

_ > quadraginta novem et] undecies [centum, id 
_. indic(tion)e sf 














This place is holy, consecrated by the blood 
Secration we add nothing to this sanctuary. But the house built 
over and around this holy place was consecrated on 15 July by 
Patriarch Fulcher with the other fathers. It was then the fourth 
year of his patriarchate and at the same lime fifty years from the 
taking of the city, which was similar to pure. ., Similarly from 


the birth of the Lord were numbered 1149 years, the indiction 
being the (second, sixth or seventh)... 


of Christ. By our con- 





As Fulcher became patriarch in 1145/6, 15 July 1149 
would have fallen in the fourth year of his patriarchate: 
however, if IVDICES does indeed refer to the indiction, it 
should have been the twelfth. 

On the outside of the bell-tower, on the south side facing 
east, Mariano Morone de Maleo observed from the Greek 
terrace the words: Iordanis me fecit (1669: 105, 181; Horn 
1725-44b: 85; de Vogiié 1860: 207; Clermont-Ganneau 
1896:1, 7; Thomsen 1921, 34, no. 64; de Sandoli 1974:65, 
no. 75). 

The tombstone of Philip d’Aubigné, former warden or 
bailiff of the Channel Islands under King John and King 
Henry III, who died while on pilgrimage in 1236 (Matthew 
Paris, Hist. Maj. (RS, Lv11.iii, 373)), was found in 1867 set 
in the paving in front of the piers between the two south 
doors. Below the inscription are represented the deceased's 
arms: four fusils in fess upon a heater-shaped shield. In the 
1920s it was sunk below the pavement and covered with 
timber for its protection (Hanauer 1887; Mauss 1888: lg 
55; Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 106-12; Jeffery 1919: 
125-7; Thomsen 1921: 47, no. 86; de Sandoli 1974: 64-5. 
no. 74; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 214-15). : 

Various masonry marks have been recorded on e 
church, tower and cloister (Clermont-Ganneau 1896: I. 
12-13; de Sandoli 1974: 32, no. 42; 66, no. 77; 78, n°. 
96; Pringle 1981: 183-4, 186-98). 

The sa of Patriarch Evremar (1102-8) has a ae 
text in Latin and Greek (de Vogiié 1860: 88; de San a 
1974: 68, no. 80). Those of Warmund (1118-28) io 
William I (1130-45) show a seated patriarch = - 
obverse, and on the reverse a depiction of the Tom 7 
Christ with a version of the text: + ee 
Nostri Iesu Xpi (Schlumberger, Chalandon and meee 
1943: 73-5, nos. 1-8, pls. 1.7-8, xx.4; de cra ee 
68-70, nos. 81~3). With Fulcher (1145-57) the o pee 
has the text: * + * Fulche(rius) / Sce bags is 
e(cclesi) / ae patriar / ch(a). The reverse depicts t - ee 
Christ holding a pastoral staff in his left hand and eae 
Adam and Eve with his right, with two figures in ia a 
ground and the text: ’A vaio taoic. The same a sand 
also followed for the seals of Amalric (1157-8 19 39: 
Heraclius (1180-91) (Chandon de Briailles ae 
Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: ae i ‘oli 
8®-13; Rahmani 1971: 55-7, fig. 1, pl. 7: de eae 
1974: 70-3, nos. 84-6). Three examples of seals 0 a 
canons also survive, two of them appended to are fhe 
of 1172 and 1175 respectively; the reverse ne ve 
Tomb of Christ below the rotunda (Schlum z pls. 
Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 134-5, nos. 163-5: 
V.6 and 9; de Sandoli 1974: 79-80, no. 97). orded 

A number of later medieval graffiti have been sete 
on the south facade. They are mostly the names 0 ee 
Pilgrims of the late fourteenth century, including 
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Vendramo whose name appears with the date 9 (?) July 
1384 on a column to the left of the west door (Bagatti 
1948: 5, fig. 2; Meinardus 1975; Corbo 1982: 11, pl. 14; 
Smith 1995; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 215). 
Other graffiti survive throughout the building (Clermont- 
Ganneau 1896:1, 103). 

Many texts were also associated with the decorative 
scheme of mosaics and paintings inside and outside the 
church, a number of which have already been referred to 
in the History and Description sections above. 


Relics 


Arelic of the True Cross was rediscovered in the church on 
35 August 1099 (see above). In 1120-1, Ansellus, the pre- 
centor of the Holy Sepulchre, wrote to Bernard, precentor 
of Ste.-Geneviéve in Paris, concerning four relics of the 
True Cross known to him in Jerusalem: 


be Sia have one, the Greeks of St Sabas have one, the monks 

a of Jehoshaphat have one, and we Latins at the Holy 
pulchre have one, which is a palm and a half long and an inch 

Square in width and thickness. (Epist., 11 (PL, CLx11, 721-2)) 


oe was entrusted to canons of the Holy 
vee ie a was eventually lost at the battle of Hattin in 
ae a gato 1996). Ansellus was responsible for 
Rea tea to Paris (Richard 1955: 423-6; Bresc- 
188-90: Fold he and others are also recorded (Riant 1865: 
a 0) ‘ 1995: 49, 68, 83, 497 n.23, 505 n.171). 
Aiche reliquaries include those from the canons’ own 
1995. Ra ea Barletta and Kaisheim (Folda 
me s59-46 0, 166-9, 290-4, 391-3, 512-3 nn., 529 
ae nes 581-2nn.). 
Christ nae ae Daniel obtained a piece of the Tomb of 
Her, deivign “5 key-keeper (see above). The western nun, 
Schaffouse * also gave pieces of the Tomb to the abbey of 
Seaphece ba Switzerland in December 1125 (Anon. 
nsis (RHC Occ, v, 335—9)). 


Visi eins 
es ries 10.8.79, 21.3.80, 5.4.80, 25.4.81, 
eee ee 1.5.82, 8.5.82, 29-30.9.82, 
286.00 bio et 159-94, 20.9.98, 19.6.00, 

09, 9.12.02, 11.12.02, 12.7.03, 13.7.04. 


Sources 


Abu Sha > 
38 andes mae Iv, 338-41) (1187); Albert of Aachen, VI, 
399-600, 639 ah * 17: x11, 29 (RHC Occ, 1v, 488-9. 490, 
212) lose Guizot, 1, 356-7, 359; 0, 54, 112, 
lubovich, 189. ); Albert of Stade (c.1251-2), m1 (ed. 
- 182; IHC, iv, 2); Ambroise, lines 11834-12158 


(ed. Ailes and Barber, 191~6; trans. 187-91) (1192); Anon. 1 
(c.1100), 1 (ed. Hill, 98-9, 102-3: IHC. 1, 2: PPTS. vi, 1-2: 
trans. Wilkinson, 87); Anon. 1 (¢.1175), 2. 10 (ed. Tobler. 
119-21: IHC, 111, 10, 14: PPTS, vi, 5-7. 12; trans. Wilkinson. 
238-9); Anon. 11 (1296-), 4 (IHC, 11, 18: PPTS, v1, 15-16): 
Anon. Iv (c.1270), 2, 15 (HC, 11, 24, 26; PPTS, vi. 15, 21-2): 
Anon. v.i (1180s), 2 HC, 111, 30; PPTS, vi, 22-3); Anon. vu 
(c.1160), 2 (ed. Tobler, 100-1; IHC, 11, 78; PPTS, v1, 70; trans, 
Wilkinson, 233); Anon. vit (¢.1185), 2 (HC. 111, 86: PPTS. V1, 
75—6); Anon. 1X (c.1200-50), 2 (ed. Golubovich, 405: THC, tn, 
92); Anon. x (1250-) (ed. Golubovich, 408: JHC. 11, 102): 
Anon. Graecus (1187-). 1, VI-VI (PG, CXNNUT, 973-6, 980-1); 
Anon. Littorensis, xxxv1 (RHC Oce, v.ii, 273-4: IHC. 1, 324-6) 
(1100); Anon. Rhenanus, x, 30-2, 37-40, 434 (RHC Oce. v. 
497-8, 502-4, 513-17, 518); Anon. saec. XHTa (-1239).u1 
(IHC, 1v, 370-2); Anon. saec. xiib (1244-). vintex (HC. 1, 
346-8); Anon. Scaphusensis (RHC Oce, v, 335-9) (1125): 
Ansellus, Epist., 11 (PL, cLx11, 721-2) (1108); Baldric of Dol. xiv 
(RHC Occ, 1v. 103) (1099); Bartolf of Nangis (TEOS), XXXL. 
XXXVII, XLVII-XLIX, LXX (RHC Oce, 11, 510. 516. 524-6. 540; 
IHC, 1, 148-50, 156, 162-4; trans. Wilkinson, 172-3): Belard 
of Ascoli (1112-c.1165), 1 (IHC, 11, 44: trans. Wilkinson, 229): 
Benedict de Accoltis, v11 (RHC Occ. V. 602): Brese-Bautier, 35-7. 
nos. 2-3 (1121); 60-3, no. 15 (1 144); 72-4. no. 19 (1102-34: 
68-70, no. 17 (1148): 70-2, no. 18 (1159): 72-4. no. 19 
(1102-3); 74-7, no. 20 (1114): 85-6, no. 25 (1112): 96-8, no. 
33 (1138); 168-70, no. 71 (1142); 209, no. 92:2 36-7.n0. 116 
(1155); 237-40, no. 11 7 (1156-87): 283-7, no. 146 (1168): 
292-6, no. 150 (1168-9): 297-301, no. 151 (11701: Burchard 
of Mount Sion (c.1283), VIII, 2 (ed. Laurent. 70-2: IHC. ww. 
184—8: PPTS, x11, 75-8): Caffaro, x11 (RHC Oce. vi. 61: 1HC.1. 
316-18) (1101); Caffaro (ed. Belgrano. I. 121)(1105): Charles 
of Anjou (ed. Richard, 177) (1187): Chemins et Pelerinages AB 
(-1265, 1268), 11, 4-7 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 182. 
192-3); Chronicon Sampetrinum (1267). 1 UHC. 1v. $2): Cod. 
Dip.,1, 71-2, nos. 27-8 (1167-9): 11. 252.no. L19(179k 303. 
no. 159 (1186); 11, 49, no. 19 (1192): Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr. 
v, xvi, xviii (ed. Morgan. 21. 31. 32-3): Cont. de Guillaume de 
Tyr (Rothelin. ¢.1261), HHV. VIL, VHT. X. XV. xii (RHC Occ. 
490-7, 499-502, 503-4, 507-8. 521. 563-4: ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 145, 146, 147-9. 150. 154-5. 163-3: trans. 
Shirley, 14, 15-16, 18-9, 23-4. 34. 6+): Daniel (1106-8). 
IX-XIII, XV, XCVII (trans. Ryan, 127-30. 131-2. 166-7 1: trans. 
de Khitrowo, 11-17. 18-19, 75-83: PPTS. 1. 10-17, 18, 
74-82); Descriptio locorum (1131—-$3). xp-sEr. Lar UHC, 1 
104, 112;PPTS.v. 41. 5 3); Ekkehard of Aura. XNINNEN, 22 NNXUT 
(RHC Oce, v.i, 27: 33-4. 36: IHC, 1. 210-12) (1099-11015 
Eracles, XX, 5. 17-18, 46: XXXUI.- 18 (RHC Occ. 1. 8. 25-9. 
70-1, 374): Ernoul (c.1231). X. XT. XV. XV (ed. de Mas Latrie. 
117-19, 129-30. 132-4. 176, 191. 192. 193-6. 200-1: ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 33, 34. 35-7. 41-34: ae 
d’Outremer (ed. Jubb. 213; ed. Michelant and Raynaid. 24-5}: 
Eugesippus (c.1148) (PG. CXXXHI. 1001-2): de elie 
Terrae Sanctae (RS. LXVI. 250-1: IHC. 1 18) 1187): Fic aed 
of Padua, xxi (ed. Golubovich. 27k Fretellus e a : 
LXII-LXIV, LXXVI-LXXVIT (ed. Boeren. 37. 43-4): Fulcher 0 


Chartres, I, 26. 5; 29, 2: 30. 2and 4: 33. 15-17:11. 8. 2: 31.7: 

















64, 6—7 (RHC Oce, 111, 356, 360, 361, 366, 385-7, 412, 436-7; 
trans. Ryan, 117, 123, 124-5, 131-2, 151, 184, 222) 
(1099-1118); German Anon. (1102-6), rv—-v (IHC, m1, 156: 
trans. Wilkinson, 118-19); Gesta Francorum, xxxvu (ed. Hill, 
92, 103) (1099); Guibert of Nogent, vir, 42 (CCCM, CXXVIIa, 
343; trans. Garrand, 297); al-Harawi (1173) (trans. Sourdel- 
Thomine, 68-9: Le Strange 1890: 207-8); Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 127-8, no. 21 (1121); 130-1, no. 23 (1121); 
195-7, no. 64 (1148); 224-5, no, 82 (1159); 250-5, no. 95 
(1168); 256-8, nos. 97-8 (1167-9); 261-2, no. 102 (1170); 
289-90, no. 116 (1179); 298-301, no. 125 (1182): 315-16, 
nos. 138-9 (1186); al-Himyari (trans. Hamarneh, 152-3) 
(13c.); Historia Nicena, LX-Lx1I (RHC Occ, v, 176) (1099); Hugh 
of St Victor (1135), 1 (IHC, u, 160); Icelandic Pilgrim 
(1150s-1160s) (ed. and trans. Kedar and Westergard-Nielsen, 
206-7; trans. Hill, 220-1); al-Idrisy (1154), mr, 5 (trans. 
Jaubert, 1, 342-4: Le Strange, 31-2): ‘Imad al-Din (trans. Massé, 
49, 59, 229, 288, 355, 367, 371, 378, 394, 396) (1187); Itin, 
Ric., v1, 30-43 (RS, XXXVIILi, 431-8: trans. Nicholson, 373-9) 
(1192); Jacobus de Voragine, 111 (RHC Occ, v, 231); James of 
Vitry, Hist. Or. (121 7-40), 1, 60; 111, 1; U1, 9 (IHC, 111, 332, 362, 
370); John of Ibelin, Livre, CCxx, ccxxvI (ed. Edbury, 570-6, 
592; RHC Lois, 1, 415~1 6, 426); John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) 
(CCCM, cxxxrx, 117-26; PPTS, v, 30-41); Kohler, ‘Rituel’ 
(1202-28): I Libri lurium, ii, 114-15, no. 312 (1167-9); 
Matthew of Edessa, 11, 132,137:101, 811,75 (RHC Arm, 1, 50, 
54-5, 61-7, 118-9; trans, Dostourian, 176, 178-9, 187-91, 
221) (1100-1); Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. (RS, iv 11.iv, 340) 
(1244); Melrose Chron. (ed, Stevenson, 156-63; trans. 
Stevenson, 73-4) (1244): Nicolas Bergsson of byerd (1145-53) 
(ed. and trans, Kedar and Westergard-Nielsen, 204-5; trans. 
Hill, 217; IHC, 11, 218); Nicolaus de Porta, vii (RHC Occ, v, 244); 
Othmar (c.1165), viz (IHC, u, 312); Ottobonian Guide 
(1101-3) (trans, Wilkinson, 92); Pelerinaiges (c.1231), vr (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 93-4); Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre 
(1258-64), 1, 2 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 230); Peter the 
Deacon (1137), frag. C12 (CCSL, cLxxv, 94-5; THC, 11, 176; 


trans. Wilkinson, 180-1); Philip of Savona (1285-91), 1 (ed. 





CXXXHI, 941—4. RHC Grec, 1, 541; PPTS, v, 19 
Wilkinson, 324); de Prima Ins 


Occ, v, 403-4) (115 3—4): Ou 


—20; trans. 
titutione Hospitalariorum, 1x (RHC 


dliter sita (c.1 103) (ed. Tobler and 
Molinier, 347-8. THC, 1, 2: trans. Wilkinson, 90); Ralph of Caen, 


CXLIT (RHC Oce, in, 706; trans. Bacharach, 158) (1099); 
Raymond of Aguilers, xx, xx} (RHC Occ, 11, 300, 302, 308 
(cod. F); trans. Hill and Hill, 128, 131-2) (1099, 1101); Regni 
_., Hierosolymitani Brevis Historia (ed. Belgrano, 1, 129, 131) 

(1105): Ricoldus of Montecroce (1288-91), IV, 2; v1, 1-19 (ed. 
Laurent, 108, 112~13: ed, Kappler, 48, 68-72: IHC, Iv, 264, 
272-4); Robert of Auxerre (MGH Ss, XXVI, 247-52) (1187); 
RRH, 7, no. 40 (1102-3); 14, no. 65 (1112); 15, no, 68 (1112); 
17, no. 75 (1114); 22, nos. 94-5 (1121): 45, no, 181 (1138); 
32-3, no. 209 (1142): 77-8: iio. 302 (1156-87), 79-80, no. 
310 (1155): 123-4, no. 469 (1168-9); 130, no. 494 (1172); 
299, no. 1123 (1244); 299-300, no, 1127 (1244); Saewulf 
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(1102-3), 1x-xt1 (CCCM, cxxxix, 64-7; PPTS, 1, 9-14, 
37-40; IHC, 11, 12~16; trans. Wilkinson, 101-3); Sains peleri- 
nages (c.1230), x1 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 104+); Sanudo 
(c.1320), 11, 14, 8 (ed. Bongars, 253-4); de Situ Urbis (-1114), 
11 (IHC, 11, 74; PPTS, v, 2: trans. Wilkinson, 177-8); Terricus, 
Epist., v (PL, cc1, 1409) (1187); Theodoric (1172), vu, x1 
(CCCM, cxxxix, 151, 154: PPTS, v, 12, 18); S. Theotonii Vita 
(1160-), 111, 13 (IHC, 11, 36-8); Thietmar (1217), xxx, 1-2 (ed. 
Laurent, 53-4); Tudebodus, x1, 5 (RHC Occ, 111, 110; trans. Hill 
and Hill, 119) (1099); Thietmar (1217), 1x, 5; xxx, 1-2 (ed. 
Laurent, 26, 53-4); Vita Leontii, LXxxIv-LxxxvIl (ed. 
Sougarakis, 132-8) (117 7); Wilbrand of Oldenburg (1211-12). 
11, 6, 7-34 (ed. Laurent, 185-7; IHC, III, 236—8); William of 
Malmesbury (c.1127), cccuxvi (IHC, 11, 64-5); William of 
Tyre, 1, 4;1, 5;1, 6:1, 12: 1, 15; viz, 23; viii, 2-3, 21; 1x, 4:1%, 
9; 1X, 16; 1x, 23; x, 2-4; x, 4; x, 7; x1, 31: xt, 3; xm, 28: XIV, 
2; XV, 27; xvi, 3; xvi, 9; xvi, 17: XVIII, 3; XvuI, 5; xvi, 34: 
XIX, 1; xXx, 31; xx1, 2:xxr, 5, xxr, 9 (10); xxi, 24 (23); xxi, 30 
(29) (CCCM, tx111, 109-10, 111, 112-14, 126-7, 133, 374-5, 
383, 385-6, 413-14, 423, 425, 431, 441, 449-50, 455, 
456-7, 461, 544, 548-9, 625, 634, 711, 717, 738, 812-14, 
815, 860, 864, 957, 962, 966, 974, 1045-6, 1057-9; trans. 
Babcock and Krey, 1, 65-6, 67, 69-70, 84-5, 90, 334, 341, 
343-4, 373, 382, 385, 391-2, 403-4, 413-14, 417, 419-20, 
425,516, 519; 11, 45-6, 51, 135, 139, 162, 239-41, 243, 293. 
295-6, 395-6, 399, 402, 411, 443, 488-9, 501). 


Holy Land maps: Matthew Paris (1250/9). Jerusalem ae 
Aldomar (12c.); Brussels (c.1108); Cambrai (c.1150); joa 
(c.1170); Copenhagen (c.1180); London (c.1250); an est 
(12c.); Munich (1150-1200); Parc-lez-Louvain ( nee 
Paris (c.1160); Sanudo-Vesconte (c.1320); Stuttgart (c.1180): 
Uppsala (12c.). 
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1816: 11, 236-9, pl. Lxxv; Amico 1620a: 30-45, pls. pees 
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Ys : : No. 284 Church of the Ascension, or the 
~ Saviour, in the Abbey of the Mount of Olives es 


17330.13180 (Map 1) 
History 


ca ao : 





By the late fourth century, the place on the Mount of Olives 
from which Christ ascended to heaven’ (Acts 1.4-12; cf. 


Mark 16.19; Luke 24.50-1) was being identified with the. 


:: 7 et : : 3, 
highest point of the hill, known as the ‘hillock’ (imbomon). - light could be seen from the city below (Adomnan, 1 2 


It is uncertain what kind of structure existed when Egeria 
visited this site in 383 (ch. xxx1, 1: XXXV, 4; XLIII, 3-6 
(CCSL, CLXxv, 77, 79, 85: ELS, 388-90, no. 609; trans. 
Wilkinson, 132-3, 135, 141-2)), but by 392 a church 
had been built there through the munificence of a Roman 


noblewoman named Poemenia (Peter the Iberian (ELS, © 


393, no. 615); Vincent and Abel 1914: 382, 394; Devos 
1969a; 1969b; Wilkinson 1977: 166; 1981: 49-53; 
Hunt 1982: 160-2; Storme 1993a: 46-7). Little is known 
of this building, save that an area inside it was left unpaved 
in order to expose to view Christ’s footprints in the sand 
(Paulinus of Nola (ELS, 390, no. 610) 
(ELS, 390-1, no. 611)) 
cross; 


; Sulpicius Severus 
and that it was surmounted bya 
the latter subsequently burnt down and was 


no. 616); Vincent and Abel 1914: 382, 384-5, 394-5 
Wilkinson 1977: 166). In 438, Melania the Yo 


. 
’ 


unger built 
adjacent to the Place of the Ascension a chapel, or © 
Martyrium, in which were deposited relics of St Stephen “ 


-, and the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste ( 
' (ELS, 391, no. 612); Vailhé 1900b: 30- 


' The mon 

at the time 
monks and nuns of their communi 
killed (Strategios, x11, 1—4; xxi 
52); ELS, 397, n.2). Asub 
Modestus (Antiochus ( 
may perhaps relate to t 
Virgin Mary in Gethse 





ties are said to have been 
» 33 (trans. Garitte, 20, 
sequent restoration attributed to 
PG, Lxxx1x, 1427: ELS, 397 n.2)) 
he church of the Assumption of the 
mane, rather than the church of the 


Ascension (pace Corbo 1965a: 135-6; Gil 1992: 436-7), 
At the time of the Muslim Arab conquest in 638, Eudocia’s 
cross was pulled down from the church by the caliph ‘Umar 
(Theophanes, a.6135 (ed. de Boor, 342; trans. Mango and 
Scott, 476; ELS, 398 n.1)). However, the church appears to 


-have remained otherwise intact and was described towards 


the end of the same century by Arculf: 


A great round church stands there, which has round it three por- 
ticoes with vaulted roofs. But there is no vault or roof over the 
central part; it is out of doors and open to the sky. At the east of it 
has been built an altar with a small roof over it. (Adomnan, 1, 23, 
1~2 (CCSL, cLxxv, 199; trans. Wilkinson, 100)) 


In the centre of the church, Christ’s footprints were pre- 


served in the dust below the level of the pavement. The 
‘aperture into which one looked to see them was sut- 
‘rounded by a circular railing and was lit by a lamp sus- 
pended above it. On the west the building had eight glazed 
.. windows, inside which were placed eight lamps, whose 


_ 3-20 (CCSL, cuxxv, 199-202; ELS, 398-401, no. 621; 


» some kind in the centre of the church enclosi 
Vita S. Melaniae Iunioris' : containing a candle (ch. xx1 (MGH SS, xv.i, 9 
6; Vincent and: 


» trans, Wilkinson, 100-1)). Arculf’s drawing of the build- 


ing, which was copied in manuscripts of both ee 
and Bede, shows the entrance to have been on the an 
facing the church of the Eleona or Lord’s Prayer (no. i ae 
(Wilkinson 1977: 194, pl. 2). The plan may have 
something like the round church in Scythopolis (Baisan). 
excavated in 1921 (Crowfoot 1941: 99, fig. 20). spe 
The Old Slavonic versions of Epiphanius, which ae a 
information probably dating from around the time : 
Arculf, also mention an altar in the centre of the ee 
besides the one in the eastern apse at which the Sas 
performed the service on Ascension Day (ch. Ix 


/ Wilkinson, 120); cf. Georgian Lectionary er 
replaced by a bronze cross, donated* by the empress { T; 2 
Eudocia, presumably during her period of banishment in’ describing the visit by Bishop’ Willibald in AD 
Jerusalem between 443 and 460 (John Rufus (ELS, 394—5, = 


at 


: ees burc. 
Tarchnischvili, 1, 132);. ELS,;402-3, n.4). as. 


4 f é. ht i ions two 
confirms that the church had no roof; she also mentio 


ag Z , repre- 
. columns standing against the north and south arent 
_ senting the places where the two men had stoo 


yar E truction © 
‘Men of Galilee’ (Acts 1.11), and a brass sins a lantern 


g: ELS, 403. 
eave ence riests 
no. 624; trans. Wilkinson, 131)). Around 808 the P 


ae : Mee ee = ; ‘on num: 
ies on a «and clergy serving the church of the Lord's Ascensio 

Or the tee Mount of Olives suffered gravely:' bered three (Commer, d Casis Dei (ed. Tobler an 

of the Persian conquest in 614, when 1,207 © 


ia d Molinier. 


302; ELS, 403, no. 625; trans. Wilkinson, 137). asia re 
years later, Bernard the Monk (c.870) mentions oe : 
the church was rounded, with a central altar an : 626: 
(ch. xv (Tobler and Molinier, 316-17; ELS, 404, 9° 
trans. Wilkinson, 144)). 

An Armenian guidebook of the early elevent 
describes the church as ‘a very beautiful dome 


o roo 


h century 
-shal 
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building like the Church of the Resurrection, a hundred ells 
long and a hundred wide’ (ch. vii (trans. Nahabedian, 
201); ELS, 401-2, no. 622). The site is also mentioned in 
accounts of the siege of Jerusalem, when on 8 July 1099 the 
Crusaders ‘wound their way up in procession to the church 
of the Mount of Olives, from which Christ ascended into 
heaven. There a most respected clerk, Arnulf [of Choques] : 
preached a sermon elaborating on the mercy which God 
would bestow upon Christians who followed Him even:to 
His grave’ (Tudebodus, x1 (ed. Hill and Hill, 137-8, trans., 
116); Raymond of Aguilers (trans. Hill and Hill, 123); 
William of Tyre, vir, 11 (CCCM, ix111, 400-1; trans. 
Babcock and Krey, 1, 359); cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 400). 
Another source refers to the existence of a church in the 
place, founded in antiquity and containing many tombs of 


saints (Bartolf of Nangis, xxxu (IHC, 1, 152;-trans.. 


Wilkinson, 176)), though this may perhaps alternatively be 
areference to the church of the Lord’s Prayer (no. 298)... 


Stead capture of Jerusalem was Saewulf (1102-3), : 
who came to the place of the Ascension by an arduous | 


ascent from the church of St Mary (no. 337), in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat below: 


es a enclosed bya little tower (turriculo circumdatus) and 
se ate prepared with an altar made inside, over the place; 
aimee ee ee bya wall on all sides. In the place indeed 
eee ee stood with the blessed Mary, His mother, 
aah - a ee at His Ascension, is the altar of the 
Erte ary: in the same place two men stood by them in 

. Saying: ‘Men of Galilee, why do you stand looking 


into heaven?’ (ch. xvir 
? : 1 (CCCM, c3 ’ 
ae ( , CXXXIX, 70; ELS, 405, no. 630); 


Abbot Daniel (1106-8): 


T BA 
around stone manitle mound and on the little mound was 
ascended into ne knee-height. From this stone Christ our God 
and on top of see: and this place is built about with arches, 

P of these arches has been built a circular court all 


a small : 
coh chapel without a roof or floor and in this chapel 
open top lies that holy stone where stood the most 


Pure feet 
of our Lord and Master. And beneath (var. on, above) * 
san altar made of marble slabs and on this altar, 


this stone there i 


they now ¢ 
faced all ae the liturgy. Beneath this holy table is a stone 


of its t he 
op which all the Christians kiss. It [the chapel] has two 


Oors and on : 
€ must climb up steps to the place of the Ascension 


and ther 
ae - are 22 steps. (ch. xxv (trans. Ryan, 135; cf. trans. de 
Wo. 24; ELS, 406, no. 631)) 


A Germa : A 
Greeks ia as of this period mentions that the local 
recommended kissing the earth around the 
















in which men and w 


“memory of the houses 
‘by Melania the Elde 


Paved wij hes : 7 
with marble slabs. And in the middle of this court there is « * 1977: 1 67). John of Warzburg 





‘ered by a certain large aperture 
» aperto), is shown the p 


cd 


‘somewhat oblique language. th 
imply that the ch 





th marble slabs so that you can see only a little « 


stone, which had been bathed with the Apostles’ tears 
(German -Anon. (1102-6), 1 (IHC, m1, 15-4: trans. 
Wilkinson, 117). The Brussels map of c.1108 shows a 
schematic representation of the building as a small round 
structure, covered by a dome surmounted by a cross. 

oe ther pilgrim texts of the early twelfth century also 
imply that the state in which the site of the Ascension lay 
at this time was little different to that in which the 
Crusaders had foundit in 1099. The author of de Situ Urbis 
(=1114), for instance, refers simply to a chapel (eratoriun: 
ch. vi (IHC, 11, 76; ELS, 407, no. 633; PPTS, v. 6)). while 
Belard: of. Ascoli (1112/60) mentions no more than 
Christ's footprint in the stone, specifying that it was the left 
foot and that only the ends of the toes and part of the sole 
were visible (ch. vi (IHC, 11, 48; trans. Wilkinson, 231). 
Other pilgrims also mention the footprint (Anon. Ix 
(c.1175), 4 HC, 111, 94); Anon. v.1 (1180s), 1x (HC. 111, 


32)); and in one case the print of both feet (de Expugnatione 


The first western pilgrim to describe the site after the 2.1187) (RS, Lxvi, 241)). Some other writers, however. 


““such as Hugh of St Victor (1135) (ch. 11 (HC. 11, 163)). 
“Peter the Deacon (1137) (section H (CCCL, CLXXV. 262-3: 


IHC, 11, 182)) and Aymar the Monk (1 199)(ch.x (THC. 
184-5)) simply copy the description of the Byzantine 
church given by Bede (ch. v1. 1-2 (CCCL, cLXxV, 262-3)). 

The earliest references indicating that the church itself 
had been rebuilt date from around the middle of the 
twelfth century. An Icelandic pilgrim of c.1150-60 
relates, for instance, that the footprint of Christ was con- 
tained in a church dedicated to St Michael (trans. Hill. 
221-2; ed. and trans. Kedar and Westergard-Nielson. 
208-9). Around the same time the author of the Cambrai 
map depicted a stylized church with two bell-towers. Al- 


Shortly afterwards, the place was visited by the Russian, _Idrisi (1154) describes the church as ‘beautiful and grand 


omen enclose themselves. secking 
hereby to obtain favour with Allah’ (trans. Le Strange. 
34); his reference to monks and nuns possibly recalls a 
mi for both men and women founded 
r and Younger on the Mount of Olives 
d early fifth centuries (cf. Wilkinson 
c.1165) is more informa- 
in whose centre. uncov- 
(magno foramine guodam 
lace of the Lord’s Ascension’ (ch. XIV 
7. no. 635}). Despite its 
is description scems to 
urch had a hole in its roof over the place 


n the late third an 


ive, describing ‘a large church. 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 126: ELS. 40 


of the Ascension (cf. PPTS. V. 42). 
Another anonymous pilgrim text of this period also 


refers to the existence of a church (Anon.1i (c.1170), 6 
(IHC, 111, 14: ELS, 407. no. 636: trans. Wilkinson. 241). 
A fuller description of this new building. however. is given 
by the German pilgrim Theodoric (1172). who also tells us 
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that its dedication was to the Saviour, or in the case of 
places illuminated by the presence of the Lord Himself itis 
not customary for any other consecration to be applied in 
those parts’. The church was entered up a flight of twenty 
large steps. oe iF 






Moreover, in the middle of the church there stands a certain 
rounded construction, magnificently embellished with Parian 
marble and a vaulted canopy (ciborio); which rises to a lofty 


is seen the stone on which the Lord is said to have stood when He 
ascended to the heavens. In truth, ‘within the church canons 
carry out the divine offices: and the’ church itself is strongly 
fortified against the Muslims (gentiles) ‘with . great and ‘small 
towers, with walls, with outworks (propugnaculis) and with night 
watchmen. (Theodoric, xxv (CCCM, cxxx1x, 173-4); ‘ELS, 
408, no. 637) OMEN © fe 





These defences were no doubt intended to guard the 
monastery against a repetition of the Muslim raidof 115 


pied (cf. William of Tyre, xvir, 20 (CCCM, Lx111, 787-9; 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 215-17)). 

As Theodoric indicates, the church of the Ascension 
was served in the twelfth century by canons regular under 
an abbot (Tractatus de locis (1168-8 7) (ed. Kedar, 126); 
James of Vitry, Hist. Or, 1, 58 (IHC, 111, 328); James of 
Vitry, Narratio, 111, 384 (IHC, m1, 384)). A prior named 
Fulcher is attested in 1112 (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 25-6, no. 25: 
RRH, 15, no. 68) and an unnamed abbot in 1198 (RRH, 
198, no. 745; Réhricht 1887a: 35). The abbot (l’abbé de 
Mont Olivete) had the status of a suffragan bishop, with the 
right to wear a mitre, cross and ring (John of Ibelin, Livre, 
CCXXVI (RHC Lois, 1, 415-16: ed. Edbury, 591)). The close 
relationship between the chapter and the other 
Augustinian chapters of the Holy Sepulchre, the Templum: 
Domini (no. 367) and St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336)is: 
illustrated by an agreement, made sometime between ' 
1130 and 1136, by which they undertook to participate in, 
the funerals of members of each other's chapters (Kohler, 
‘Rituel’, 434 (fol. 150a-b)). In 1142-5, Prior Henry and 
Guy, abbot of the abbey of St Mary of the Valley of: 
Jehoshaphat (no. 33 7), came to an agreement abouta dis-” 
puted piece of land lying adjacent to the church of the. 
Mount of Olives (Delaborde, 55-6, no 23: Kohler, Chartes,” 
26, no. 24; RRH, 54, no. 213). 2.38 oe 

In the twelfth century the church of the Ascension : 
played an important part in the liturgy of the Jerusalem 
church, as it had done in earlier centuries (cf. Typicon (ed. 


Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 16); Vincent and Abel 1914: 


403-4, 414-15). On Palm Sunday the prior would 


accompany the patriarch, the prior of Mount Sion and the 
abbot of St Mary of Jehoshaphat to Bethany for the start of 
the procession of palms (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 412 (fol. 79a)). 
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_On- Ascension Day, following ‘the chapter meeting at the 
“Holy Sepulchre, the patriarch would lead a procession to 


the church of the Lord’s Prayer (no. 298) on the Mountof 
Olives. The service book of the Holy Sepulchre then 


, Specifies:. 


fter all have put on solemn vestments, they proceed from there 
n procession; and the procession goes around the church of the 


-Lord’s ‘Ascension (circa ecclesiam Dominice Ascensionis) singing 
crown. A venerable altar is enclosed at its centre, beneath which - 


the versicle ‘Hail festival day . . . And when they come to the 
steps by which one ascends to the church, the versicles are fore- 
gone and the responses ‘Men of. Galilee. . .’ are sung with the 
versicles. . : Then the processions go up to the church. Then the 
patriarch preaches a sermon to the people. If he is not there, one 


.of the bishops or the prior of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 

£0 whoever he wishes to appoint [preaches]. 

A TGs seen was followed by:a mass (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 
“425£6 (fol. 104); cf 405 (fol: 49b); 474 (breviary, fol. 

Esa Re a ee 

in which the Mount of Olives had been temporarily occu. 


The relationship between the chapter of the Mount of 
Olives and the Holy Sepulchre, however, was not always 
harmonious. On Ascension Day 1156, for example, as the 
patriarch, Fulcher, was away in Rome the procession was 
led instead by the prior of the Holy Sepulchre. As the 
canons approached the church of the Mount of 
(ecclesiam Montis Oliveti), they were met by the prior of the 
church, Aimery, and his canons, who refused them entry 
in the absence of the patriarch. On his return, ane 
called a meeting of leading churchmen and lay people 3 
having listened to the conflicting arguments, ordered “ 
prior and canons of the Mount of Olives, who are nam : 
as Guy, Bonicius, John Berruier, Durandus, Odo iG 
Zacharia, to walk barefoot to the Holy Sepulchre. He e Ss 

ordained that in future on the occasion of the proces 
to the Mount of Olives;'as on those to other stations 10 


- read : ‘ Holy 
Jerusalem, if the patriarch was absent the prior of the 


Sepulchre could celebrate mass and preach, or Sak 
someone to do so, in his place (Bresc-Bautier, 143- 403: 
54; RRH, 83, no. 323; Vincent and Abel 1914: 40 
Hamilton 1980: 75, 120). of the 
Almost nothing is known of the endowments 6n3: 
abbey of the Mount of Olives (cf. Hamilton 1980: 2 ate 
99), though in 1185 it was listed as owing service 0 


: ee ois, 1 
, Sergeants (John of Ibelin, Livre, cCXXXIX (RHC | 


426-7; ed. Edbury, 615)): At the time of Patriarch aes 
(1130-4 5), the properties in southern Italy that ha af 
merly belonged to the church of St Mary of the Tia 
Olives were conferred on the abbey of St Mary os RRH. 
Sion (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 286, no. 113: have 
153-4, no. 576). Those properties, however, seem - of St 
been part of the endowment of an Orthodox chur¢ First 
Mary (no. 341), which had existed before ee ia 
Crusade; although its association with the altar tot 
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of the site of the Ascension is alluded to by Saewulf. (see * 
above), it was apparently quite separate from the Latin. 


abbey of the Mount of Olives. 
In 1187 the church and monastery of the Mount of 


Olives were abandoned by the Latins (de Expugnatione (RS, . 


Lxv1, 241)) and after 1191 the community settled in Acre. 


According to Mujir al-Din, Saladin established the Mount 

of Olives as a wagf in favour of two shaykhs, al-Salih Wal e 
al-Din and Abu Hasan al-Hakari, and their heirs, the dona? :, 
tion being registered in a document dated 17 Dhi’l-’ 
Hijji/20 October 1188 (Mujir. al-Din 1494-5: 192-3; 





Marmardji 1951: 135; Baldi 1955: 410 n.1). The site of 


the Ascension, however, still seems to have been venerated 
by local Christians, for an anonymous Greek description 


dating after 1187 says of it: 


In the middle of the church is a very. beautiful stone cha ber 
with 15 marble columns, and in the middle of the chamber is the 
Print of the sole of Christ's foot, fixed in the stone which He stood 
on when He ascended into heaven; and four ever-burning lamps 
hang there. (Anon. Graecus, v (PG, CXXXIII; 977)) 


seas the relics which Abbot Martin of the Cistercian 
aa Pairis (diocese of Basel) brought back from 
cas inople included ‘a relic from the spot of the Lord’s 
ea ae (Gunther of Pairis, xx1v (trans. Andrea, 126)); 
bette eae! have been removed from the site 
‘Bocith € eine of the Latin kingdom (cf. Kohler, 
ents’, 8, no. 1). 
sia 2, Wilbrand of Oldenburg affirms that the 
baer pI eae ate with the place of the Ascension had 
a a and that a certain Muslim had established 
11, 242)) ae i it (ch. 11, 9. 2-6 (ed. Laurent, 188; IHC, 
Mutaes a len ever, following Frederick II's treaty with al- 
the Chuctane: = 1 229, when Jerusalem. was returned to 
cede an atriarch Gerold appointed the abbot of the 
in the city (B esand the dean of Jaffa as his representatives 
996. Hei a 341-2, no. 184; RRH, 262, no. 
that the abbe is a 261). It seems unlikely, however, 
a Sa uildings would have been, reoccupied, not 
to the Franks i lay outside the area immediately ceded 
hands (cf. res the abbey’s estates were still in Muslim 
sitoncsiie: Ha 1975a: 11, 203). Around 1231, Ernoul 
black Goris : oe one G xistence of ay abbey of 
Ravina a de Mas Latrie, 208; ed. Michelant and 
Matthew Paris LS, 409, no. 639); and around 1252 
of Olives, a s mep marks a monasterium on the Mount 
refer to Chee thirteenth-century sources continue to 
Despite Wit CORDED: 

seems that a rand’s account of destruction, however, it 
demolished j e church itself had not been completely 

in 1187, for towards the end of the thirteenth 






century Burchard of Mount Sion (1283) says of the 
Mount of Olives: 


On its summit in the place where the Lord ascended into heaven 
there is a church. The place is in the centre of it, and above it is an 
opening, so that the space in the air through which He ascended 
may also be exposed to view. It is true that the stone on which He 
stood when He ascended and which held the impression of His 


“feet was placed there as a memorial. In truth, that stone has been 


so placed, without mortar, as to obstruct the east door: however. 


» anyone can easily insert a hand and touch the foot-prints, but not 


see them. (ch. VIII, 6 (ed. Laurent, 75; IHC, 1V, 192: ELS, 410, 
no. 642; cf. PPTS, XU, 83)) 


In 1335, James of Verona also saw ‘a very beautiful 


- church: and in the vault that is in the centre of the church, 
» it has a very large round hole’ (1 335: 201-2; Baldi 1955: 


411, no. 644). A decade later. Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
(1346-50) approached the church from the west, up a 
flight of twelve large steps, five feet wide, which were set 
between the houses that clustered about the place: 


When you are at the head of that stair, you find a porch (loggia) in 
front of the door of the holy church; and there one pays as tribute 
half a drachma per head, for the first time. The door is turned in 
the shape of an arch and it faces the west. The church is com- 
pletely round inside and columned with beautiful marble 
columns, and in the middle there is a large window up above: 
inside it is all painted and worked (with sculpture); at the centre of 
the said church, directly below the large window above. there is a 
beautiful round chapel, columned with (var. add. sixteen columns 
and with) eight corners; each angle has two columns, one on one 
side and the same on the other: and it has two doors. one to the 
west from where one enters the chapel. and one to the east, which 

is blocked. Over the vault, at its pointed summit above. it has a 
stone ball (un pome di pietra). The chapel is paved inside with slabs 
of marble. Internally it is 10 feet wide in each direction: in the 
middle is a slab of marble, with two footprints. resembling the 
forms of two bare feet: and from there Jesus Christ got up and 
mounted on to another red stone. which is outside the said chapel. 


and is walled up; and from that stone Jesus Christ ascended with 
the power of the Father, in the presence of the Apostles, when He “ee 
here is a plenary indulgence (calpa. ¢ pena) Fad 


departed into heaven. T 

as many times as you enter the above-mentioned chapel. Truly. the 
said church used to be the residence of a bishop. and there were 
monks there, and the monastery was most beautiful; and now the 


Saracens live there. (1346-50: 46-7: Baldi 1955: 412. no. 64 5.2) be 
urteenth-century pilgrims. . 
t the idea that the larger 











The descriptions of other fo 
although briefer. also suppor 
church containing the smaller cha s 
ably intact (Antony of Cremona 1330: 158: 
Sudheim 1336-41a: 355; 1336-16: 113: Anon. 
Anglicus 1344-45a: 70-1; 1344~45b: 456: Frescobaldi 
1384: 72; Gucci 1384: 129: d'Anglure 1395a: 18-1 9; cf. 
Mandeville c.13 56-66a: 177: .1356-66b: 68. 281: 
Sigoli 1384: 188; Brygg 13922: 384; 1392b: 82). 











Pea 199-202; trans. Wilkinson, 100- 
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Similarly in the early fifteent century, Russian pilgrims 
describe the chapel containing the imprint of Christ’s foot 
as being located at the centre of a ‘larger church 
(Grethenios c.1400: 179-80; Ignatius of Smolensk 1405: 
151; Zozimos 1421: 212;-Baldi 1955: a4 19 John 
Poloner mentions only the small round chapel containing 
the stone; it was being used as a mosque, and above its door 
was an inscription in Arabic, which he interpreted as 
saying: ‘I am the gate of mercy’ ,(1422a; 234;:1422b:-9; 
Baldi 1955: 415, no. 648.4): Louis de Rochechouart men- 
~ ‘tions both the church and the chapel, and also records that 
on Ascension Day’ the Latins, Greeks, Armenians and 
‘Indians’ would gather there: for solemn: celebrations 
(1461: 246; Baldi 1955:'.416, no. 649.2):,In these 
accounts, however, the condition of the larger. church ‘is 
not recorded. Indeed, in 1470- “Anselm Adorno reported 
that the site of the church was desolate, though sor t 


é 


tions of it still remained (1470-1: 276-8), "3 









Other late fifteenth-century writers, however, confirm .* 
that parts of the vaulting were still standing up to the 


height of the aperture in the roof. Felix Faber, for example, 
describes the building as ‘a great half-ruined church’, con- 
taining a round vaulted chapel and having a vaulted porch 


before the door (1480-3: 1, 484; Baldi 1955: 417, no. 
650.3). 


In this place there stands a great round church, beautifully built 
in such sort that on the top it is not covered by a vault, but the 
vaulted roof has a wide opening purposely made in it, beneath 
which opening stands the chapel of the Lord’s Ascension, even as 
doth the chapel of the Lord’s Sepulchre. 


Felix repeats a tradition that the original builders of the 
church had tried to complete the vault, but when the 
Capping stones fell down they interpreted this as a sign that 


God did not wish the place of the Ascension to b 
over. 


So as they built they brought the vault 
round wall, but they did not complete it; 


left a great opening, whose edge they h 
cut and polished stones. 


but, as I said before, they 
ave cased all round with 


A similar explanation is also 
unpaved the spot where Chr 
1. 485). Both traditions actu 


“church (ef. Adomnan, 1, 23, 3-4, 9 


1)), though Felix’s 
hat evidently refer to 
have seen. He also 
after 1187 the church was dese- 
0 a Mosque. 


account contains descriptive details t 
the Crusader one that he would 

confirms that sometime 
crated and converted int 


But as in spite of all prohibitions Christ; 


an pilgrims would vis; 
this church, and we - 


re wont to enter it at night by stealth that they 


€ covered: , by Boniface of Ragusa, who asserts that the majo 


vipon the! taining one of the footprints 
round, resting upon the ~ only the chapel containing 


; “ (1577: 67-9; Baldi*1955: 421, no. 651.9; ¢ Gosselin 
given for the decision to leave: _ 1587a: 172-5, fig. p:-174; Hussein, Sciad ae 


"Even ‘in the early’ seventeenth. century € 


ist had stood (Faber 1480-3: 








ally related to the Byzantine: 
(CCSL,  cLxxv, 


might kiss the footprints of the Saviour, therefore the Saracens 
would not either let us have it or keep it themselves, but pulled 
down the east end of it, took away from the walls and from the 
pavement all the casing of marble slabs, and removed the pre- 
cious columns. Howbeit they left untouched the chapel of the 
place of. Christ’s footprints, and the rock which contains them, 
because they also respect the holy footprints. (Faber 1480-3:1, 
486-7; Baldi 1955: 417, no. 650.4-5) 


The destroyed eastern part of the building was separated 
from the rest by a dividing wall and at the time of his visit 
it was occupied by peasant houses and byres for goats. In 
the north wall of the church Felix also records a hole, into 
which it was possible for a tall man to reach and touch the 
stone on which Christ was said to have stood when He 
ascended (Faber 1480-3: 1, 487; Baldi 1955: 419, no. 
650.5-6).- ~ 

© The. Franciscan custos, Francesco Suriano, also 
describes the dome of the church as though it still existed 


in the 1480s and records that at Ascensiontide a large part 


of the population of Jerusalem would come 


to see the solemnities [that] we perform on that day in that glori- 
ous church, the care and keep of which is in the hands of ‘ 
Moslem, a citizen of Jerusalem. Nevertheless we have a key an 
at our pleasure may go there by day or night. (1485b: 118) 


Exactly when the vaulting of the church fell is vi 
tain. Quite possibly it happened in stages, with the eat 
part being demolished first, followed later by the a if : 
dome and ambulatory. The roof, however, seems to ak 
gone completely by the 1530s (Vincent and Abel sere! 
409). Greffin Affagart, for instance, reported in 15 
that the church was then all in ruins except for the nan 
to which the friars of Mount Sion had the key (1533-* 


F i ort 
111-12; cf. Perera 1553b: 24). His account 1s oe a 


d, leaving 
of Christ 


s eae 5 Dome 
standing; the other footprint had been taken to nie Day 
of the Rock by the Muslims. In his day the Ascen 


Fei mire 3 ciscans 
liturgy was still performed at the chapel by the ee availa 


and monastery had been levelled to the groun 


nough still 


Pee bangs h for 
remained of the “walls ‘of the © Crusader churce 


ae : ‘ ; enera 
Francesco Quaresmi to be able to discern its 8 
character: 


: within ita 
At that holiest of places a large church was built, and 2 


infide 
chapel. Both through age and through the hatred of Lae 
the church has been despoiled of all decoration, or in ; te Jowet 
most part destroyed. And there remain only the walls 0 in whic 
part with some bases of columns and foundations. fro 
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one may clearly tell how magnificent it was. The wall enclosing it 
was octagonal in shape; and internally there was a portico 
carried on one order of columns. Inside is the chapel, in which is 
the Lord’s footprint. And from the portico, or columns, up to that 
chapel, it was open to the sky. The chapel is intact, round and 
completely vaulted. (1639a: 11, 238; 1639b: 212) 





Quaresmi confirms that the remaining footprint was thé 
left one and that it was located inside the chapel, near the 
west door. ou : ae 


The whole chapel (except for the rock where there is the Lord’s 
foot) is paved with square-cut stones and it is built in the same 
material. Round about it used to have windows, which now 
remain closed; and the other door, which is on the east, is also 


blocked. There is no altar in it, nor trace of an altar; but there are, 


altars in the larger church. Near the print of the Lord's foot, 


towards the south, is a vaulted niche (fornix) which the Turks: , | 
have made, or picked out, for praying. A few years ago, the rock 


of the venerable footprint was enclosed by marble on three sides 


decorated with marbles and columns: : ; 

In AD 1617, the governor of the Holy City ordered the dome or 
vault of this chapel to be restored externally and coated in plaster 
rh the entire pavement of the larger church to be cleaned. At 
: oe was found in its southern part. Although he 
Sena done this on account of the devotion that he had 
ae place, his piety provided an opportune moment for 
at as sum of money from the Christians. . . (Quaresmi 

a: 11, 238; 1639b: 212; Baldi 1955: 426, no. 652.7) 


oe sen in his book a plan of the church and 
ie ie n shows a circular internal arcade composed 
1639b: Peseta on hexagonal bases (1639a: 11 239; 
eit e : ). However, there is an element of idealization 

e drawing, for we know from Felix Faber that the 


= t a 2 dae 
ss part of the church had been removed more thana.; 
ury and a half earlier. The existence!of the blocked , 


eastern do : ae ee : 
or which Quaresmi shows is therefore question- 


a they would have been ;remov 
aaah by the repaving of 1617: {4:3 
tther details of the chapel are provid 








Bernardino Amico 


Renaissa : | 
ne sé os 
show iia i in style than Romanesque, these drawings 


added to rd ay a drum supporting a dome had been 
oor had been eae (cf. Sandys 1615: fig. p. 199), the east 
its south wall. A ocked, and a mihrab had been inserted into 
ad been ae eed also reports that the second footprint 
difficulty ex Na ed to the Haram ash-Sharif. Despite the 
Perienced by the Franciscans in gaining access, 
















able, ao ree 
as are the number and form of the‘columns that he. ; the direction of the vau 


de i i % on * 
an Enlart 1925: 11, 228): Indeed, he is unlikely to. . 

n any evidence for the internal c olumns himself, 
‘or otherwise , (1925: 11, 228-9). 


ed by the plan” was radically changed as 


and eley . J ag ce 
ation of it that was drawn about the same time by 
Despite certain inaccuracies and’ 


Amico’s Ee: yous 
tendency to represent: the building as more | 
ay ~~ the area immediately north 
















Amico himself was able to celebrate mass there one 


“Ascension Day (1620a: 47, pl. 34; 1620b: 112-13, pl. 


34). Much the same conditions obtained when Henry 
Maundrell visited in 1697 (Maundrell 1697a: 470-1). 
The dome was repaired in 1720-1 (St Laurent and 


<Riedlmayer 1993: 79), but collapsed in the earthquake of 


‘13 May 1834 and was subsequently rebuilt by the Latins. 
Greeks and Armenians (Neophytos of Cyprus 1821-41: 
41,73; Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 111, 830-7, nos. 
443-4 (1837-9)). 

Th emains of the church were studied in the nine- 
teenth century by Melchior de Vogiié, who reproduced 
Quaresmi’s plan, but with the eight internal columns 
placed opposite the angles of the church and wdicule, 
rather : than opposite the sides of the octagon (1860: 
315-22, pl. xxIv). In 1896, Conrad Schick undertook a 
detailed survey of the agglomeration of buildings enclos- 
ing the complex, including houses, vaults and the mosque. 












for its greater veneration . . . Externally the chapel was skilfully .» He correctly deduced that whereas the Byzantine church 


had been rounded in plan, the Crusader one was octagonal 
(1896: 312). His proposed restoration drawings (1896: 
figs. 3 and 5), however, are somewhat fanciful. A more 
detailed survey of the church itself was undertaken by Fr 
L-H. Vincent in 1913. In the analysis that he published 
with Fr E-M. Abel, however, he argued that the octagonal 
church, whose outline was still recogizable in the walls of 
the courtyard surrounding the zedicule, was the Byzantine 
one described by Arculf, and that the Latins in the twelfth 
century had merely rebuilt the vaulting. inserting at that 
time clustered pilasters at the angles of the building. He 
further proposed that the central part of the roof would 
have been carried on a circular colonnade of sixteen 
columns, set midway between the outer wall and the 
edicule (Vincent and Abel 1914: 360-73. fig. 155). 
Unfortunately, not only is the evidence for such an 
arrangement competely lacking. but it bears no relation to . 
Its implied by the surviving - 
one the less. such a restora- 


Romanesque pilaster bases. N 
dorsed by Camille Enlart 


tion was enthusiastically en 


In 1959, understanding of the history of the complex 


Franciscan Custody of the Holy 
longing to them on thes 


1964, clearance work by the Greek Orthodox Church in 


still further (Corbo 1960; 1965a: 93-1 
219-23, figs. 88-9). These excavations revealed that the 


foundations of the Byzantine church on the south- 
eastern, downhill side consisted of a circular wall with 
radiating buttresses supporting a series of barrel-vaults. 
This would have created a rounded platform on which the 





a result of excavations by thes 2: 
Land in the area of land 
outh-east side of the church. In Ake 





of this broadened the picture Treas 
62:Bagatti197]az 
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XxxIX Church of the Ascension (no. 284): aerial view from 
the south. 


gested reconstruction, see Wilkinson 1978: fig. 118). In its 
ruined state this would also have been the place described 
by Daniel in 1106-8 as ‘built about with arches’, on top of 
which had been built ‘a circular court all paved with 
marble slabs’ (see above). The walls of the twelfth-century 
octagonal church overlay and partly enclosed these earlier 
foundations. They were built to the octagonal plan 
recorded by Quaresmi and Vincent. However, although 
this church appears to have covered roughly the same area 


as its Byzantine predecessor, its centre point was displaced 
by some 2.5 m to the west. 


Description 


The remains of the Crusader church of the Ascension lie 
in the village of at-Tur on the Mount of Olives. Although 
at the time when Schick made his survey the site was 
closely hedged in by village houses, in more recent times 
the areas to the east and south-east have been cleared. The 
remains consist of a domed octagonal zdicule standing in 
the centre of a courtyard, whose walls on the north, south 
and west follow roughly the trace of the octagonal outer 
wall of the twelfth-century church (pl. xxx1x). On the east 
the octagon is truncated by a later wall, which closes offthe 
part of the building that had been demolished by the time 
. Of Felix Faber's visit in the 1480s. 
The Crusader church was built on top of the round 
level platform, some 19.7 m in diameter, that had for- 
merly supported the Byzantine church. In the centre it is 
likely that the top of the natural rock outcrop of the 
‘hillock’ (or imbomon) lies close to the surface. But on the 
eastern side, where the ground slopes steeply away, 
the excavations carried out in 1959 and 1964 showed 
that the platform was some 8 m above ground level and 





: was retained by a circular wall, 1.56 m thick, with radi- 
ating buttresses carrying a series of barrel-vaults (Figs. 


9-10). On the south side, one of these buttresses was 
found to incorporate part of an apse or exedra, which 
Corbo interpreted as having formed part of a chapel built 


1489, figs. 77-80; cf. Ovadiah 1970: 87, pl. 37: 


-“ Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 1982: 141 , no. 25). It seems 


more likely, however, that it formed part of the original 
substructure to the church, perhaps, as Wilkinson splan 
implies (1978: 175, fig. 118), being related in some A 
to the porch, which is known to have been on the south. 


- Below the southern part of the platform is the cistern that 
. was found in 1617.. 
The octagon measures some 37.8 m over - a 
church described by Arculf would have stood (for a sug- sides and had.walls 2.95 m thick. Vincent note 


~ length of its external sides, which he calculated at 15.8m. 


was almost identical:to the sides of the ere 
octagon of the Dome of the Rock (Vincent and ice a 
367-8, fig. 155; cf. Creswell 1924: 28-30; 1969: Li, at 
Unless the Frankish builders purposely set out ries 9) 
the latter (cf. Kithnel B 1994: 31; 1996: 6 eee 
however, it seems likely this correspondance is nee : ee 
tuitous. Internally the sides were some 13.3 m. Litt ‘ er 
original wall-face survives, except on the north pe Aa 
(pl. xL). What does survive shows it to have been ae 
structed in ashlar masonry, with varying ae die 
incorporating a significant amount of reuse of pie 
material (Corbo 1965a: 126-7). Nothing remal Behiie 
original door on the west, nor of the apse that it ae 
posed to have existed on the east. An engaged co i eret 
base found in the excavations to the ot ae 
may possibly have come from the latter; its base Fra 
consisting of a torus and scotia, surmounted by a ides 
diminutive torus, is similar to those of the other op a 
inside the church (Corbo 1960: pl. 15; 1965a: 14" 
93). “3 acide the 

ae only remaining clues as to how the ial an ate 
octagon was vaulted consist of pilaster bases aaa e 
the internal, angles. “Although the plans be in tbe 
Quaresmi and de Vogiié show these bases Lave ai 
angles themselves, Vincent's plan is more erate satih 
cating that they occupied the extremities 0 sively; the’ 
south, west and presumably east walls respect! nee 
thus faced each other in pairs, two east-west meigad 
north-south. The NNW and SSW pilaster bases ae 
d) consist of clusters of three column shafts on a oe 
plinths some 0.46-0.48 m high, while the N consist © 
bases (fig. 9b) had five columns apiece. The ener 
a torus and scotia, surmounted by a fillet aa nes: figs. 
torus (Corbo 1960: 239, pls. 16-18; 1965a: 
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9 Chun 
ch of the As : 
cension (no. 284): plan of the church and adjoining structure. 


96~8) ( 

pls. x 

NO support piled Close examination of these bases finds 

inserted into a cents contention that they were 

1914: 362-3 fies oe wall-face (Vincent and Abel 

. _ 5 — ’ 
on fluted socles (1925: 3 for Enlart's that they stood 
€ positioni aa : 

various ae of the bases also renders implausible the 

Quaresmi, de ae of the internal arcade proposed by 

together the ee and Vincent respectively. Taking 
ing of the pilasters and the thickness of 


bable that the church would 


the outer wall, it seems pro 
bays. defined by transverse 


have been vaulted in nine 
arches supported on four central piers or columns. The 


rectangular bays on the north. south. east and west. repec- 
tively, could then have been simply covered by groin-vaults 
with cross-ribs, the presence of which is suggested by the 
form of the pilasters (cf. de Vogiié 1860: 317;Enlart 1925: 
11, 227-8), while the triangular bays between them could 
have had half versions of the same type of vault, thus 
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10 Church of the Ascension (no. 284): reconstructed section age oy, : 1 Gidea 
through SE side of church and adjoining building; looking = XL_—_ Churclrof the Ascension (no. 284): north wall, showing 
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Church of the Ascension (no. 284): pier bases a-d. 









XLU Church of th i 
a e Ascension (no. 284): zdicule from south- 


allowing a wi : 
each aiice to be inserted high in the outer wall of 
been inne ae pa the eastern pilasters appear to have 
not necessarily as : than their western counterparts does 
area. other than ade difference in the vaulting in this 
central bay, som aoe in the form of the ribs. The 
Square lantern e 0.7 m square, could have carried a 
Porting a mason hs or, more probably, pendentives sup- 
an a oculus. ry drum capped by a dome terminating in 

he wedi ae 

Sion af ee enna: the stone bearing the impres- 
directly below th a eral at the centre of the church, 
have been (figs . position where the central dome would 
With sides ape ; 11; pl. oy 1). Externally it is octagonal, 
lar. Itis clear, h ging 2.925 m, while internally it is circu- 
from the fa thape. fr om the style of the masonry and 
and the REC, e plinth course respects both the doors 
temporary ne os the present internal wall-face is con- 
whether the ar : seventeenth-century dome and drum; 
octagonal interi : peentury gzedicule had a rounded or an 
*corated with or is therefore uncertain. The outside is 
a recessed blind arcade, each arch spring- 
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11. Church of the Ascension (no. 28-4): plan and elevation of 
the zedicule. 


ing from the corner pilasters, each of which is flanked by a 
pair of engaged columns. On the west face. however. the 
columns have been robbed and their place has been filled 
in with masonry, leaving only the two decorated abaci in 
position. The voussoirs of the arches. their continuous 
hood-mould and the abaci. capitals, columns and bases are 
all fashioned from blue-white marble. which contrasts 
with the yellow of the ashlar with which the rest of the 
building is constructed. A feature of the building is the 
series of finely carved capitals, with their related abaci. of 
which fourteen of an original sixteen still survive in situ 
(see below) (pl. xLita-p). Above the arcade. at a height of 
4.3 m above ground level, runs a horizontal cornice sup- 
ported by a corbel table. 

Although a number of scholars have asserted that the 
arches of the edicule were originally open {¢-3. Vincent and 
Abel 1914: 363: Enlart 1925:11. 229: Corbo 1965a: 128). 
itis clear, now that the render which formerly covered it has 
been removed, that the ashlar filling the arcade is bonded 
with the corner pilasters and was an original part of the 
structure. On the east and west. the infilling masonry 
includes a low rectangular door: that on the west is 0.78m 
wide and 1.71 m high, with marble jambs and lintel. while 
that on the east is now blocked. The irregular drum and 
dome above the cornice. however. are more roughly con- 
structed and evidently represent later Muslim additions. 
This raises the question of how the upper part of the 
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north-west (cd). 


twelfth-century aedicule was fi 


considered is that 
of the Convent of Chris 


twelve-sided church of the True Cro 
the central edicule (octa 


sided in the latter) may h 
of the ambulatory ( 


the Ascension, however, 
slight to have 
being apparently unrelat 
ing system. Furtt 
sedicule as covered by a 
lofty crown’, while Nicol 


Church of the Ascension (no. 284) 


Conant 1974; 33 
Kubach 1978: figs, 186- 


carried the weight of such 


rermore, Theodoric ( 


nished. One possibility to be 


as in the Templars’ sixteen-sided church 


t at Tomar (1150-62) and their 
Ss at Segovia (1208), 
gonal in the former and twelve- 
ave served to support the vaulting 
4-5, figs, 257-8; 
7). The zdicule in the church of 
is too small and structurally too 
vaulting, besides 
own of the vault- 
1172) describes the 
aulted canopy, which rises to a 
as of Poggibonsi (1346-50) says 


ed to what is kn 
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d 
, west (a-b) an 
, edicule: pairs of capitals and abaci supporting the arches on the 


. ed ball or 
that it had a pointed vault terminating in : soe ce toa 
finial (see above). The Seigneur oe 18), which 
round hole in the vault (pertuis tout ront) (1 we 1, 229) 
Enlart took to refer to the zedicule (Enlart atom 0 
clearly related to the church. Felix Faber S le of the Holy 
the chapel of the Ascension to the zedicu open vaults of 
Sepulchre, both of them located below the therefore aPt 
the churches in which they stood, was : 

—3:1, 485), : e sout 
ee the ae a mihrab is inserted ste appeat 
wall, while other rounded and rectangular = bearing the 
more likely to be original features. The ee hetween tte 
footprint (measuring 0.5 by 0.74 m) lies 
mihrab and the west door. 
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Decoration and Furnishing 


Nicolas of Poggibonsi describes the int rior, ofthe church 
as decorated with paintings and sculpture and paved with 


marble (1346-50: 46-7). The most significant decorative — 


elements to survive are the series of capitals and related 
abaci that decorate the zdicule (Corbo 1965a: figs. 


101-106m) (pl. xitr1a—-p). These are described and. 


analysed by Bianca Kiihnel, who compares them, with 
examples from west-central France and dates the ! 
1120s~1130s (1977; 1979a; 1980: 83- 






35, 42, 47, 165-6, figs. 15, 20, 36, 130; 1996: 617-19). 


Folda, however, links them with the sculptural pro-— 
grammes of the Qubbat al-Mi‘raj and the Holy Sepulchre, . 


and suggests dating them to the 1140s or 1150s (1995: 
272-3; cf. 259-66, fig. 8, pl. 8.A.6a-x). ; 


Associated Buildings 


In 1896, Schick surveyed a series of vaulted underground 
structures on the western side of the complex (1896: 
314-17, fig. 2). However, with the exception of some 
masonry associated with the base of the minaret, which he 
took to be Crusader and possibly relating to a former bell- 
tower (1896: 314), these structures all appear to have 
been Byzantine in origin (cf. Corbo 1965a: 130-1, fig. 
107). The southern part of this underground complex 
includes the cave of St Pelagia that was visited by Christian 
pilgrims during the time of the Latin kingdom (see no. 
351). 

The Franciscan excavations on the south-eastern side of 
the church also brought to light significant structural 
remains of the twelfth century (Corbo 1960: 226-35; 
1965a: 115-25, figs. 70-2, 79-80, 83-92). They 
included the vaulted basement of a rectangular building, 
15.4 by 33 m, aligned NNE-SSW, the north corner of 
which was built against the rounded external foundation 


of the twelfth-century octagonal church. Its wall] thick- 
nesses varied between 2.0 m 


2.75 m (east). A door in the eas 


| F was a domestic oven, or tabun, 
" indicative of secondary domestic occupation (Corbo 1960: 
234, pl. 14: 1965a: 122, fig. 90). The original function of 
the room as a byre or stable is indicated by the survival of 


a row of stone mangers against the west wall (Corbo 1960: 
233-4; 1965a: 121-2, fi 


lay another, parallel to it 
of these Structures would 
level as the church. Rem 







more roughly constructed but on the same alignment, sur. 
vived to the south-east (Corbo 1960: 235; 1965a: 125).I 
seems likely that these structures represented part of the 


_ conventual buildings or of the abbot’s lodging attached to 


the church. 








Discussion = 


a M. de Vogiié dated the octagonal church to the second half 
eae twelfth century on the basis of its rib-vaulting (1860: 
? 3 17), The date of the zedicule, however, he placed after the 
supposed destruction of this church in 1187, suggesting 


that it should be identified either with the mosque seen by 
Wilbrand in 1211212 or with an otherwise undocu- 
mented reconstruction at the time of Frederick II (1860: 
318-19), Warren and Conder, while opting for an earlier 
date for the church around 1130, also assumed that it was 
destroyed in 1187; they dated the zdicule, ei 
1834-5, asserting that it was built to the plan of a Mus oe 
structure built in 1617 over the Crusader ruins tee 
398). As discussed above, Vincent and Abel thought " . 
the octagonal church was Byzantine and ai le 
Crusaders simply remodelled it (1914: 363); the S si : 
on the other hand they interpreted as a thirteent : 
fourteenth-century Muslim construction, built jee 
twelfth-century Frankish spolia (1914: 364). es ; by 
posed Byzantine date for the octagon was accep ‘ the 
Enlart; however, he dated the remodelled church an 
eedicule to c.1150 (1925: 11, 227). indie 

Although the excavations of 1959 and 1964 ae 
cated that the octagonal church is indeed Sait i 
in origin, the precise dating of it and the edicu € ace 
contained is still debated. Bianca Kithnel, ii? tion. 
Khitrowo’s translation of Abbot Daniel's pice d by 
assumes that the church had already been ee 
the time of his visit in 1106-7 (1994: 33; eae : ie: the 
although she dates the edicule’s capitals re been 
1120s-1130s, she claims that they may hav i 
inserted into an existing structure ( 1994: 32, hie 
1979a; 1979b). Folda, while pushing the Se eas 
capitals into the 1140s-1150s, ee no. 52). 
Kiihnel’s earlier dating of the adicule (1995: 55 - es 

The eedicule and the church, however, eae ene for 
sarily of the same date and there is no ar we i robable 
assuming which came first. It is also highly vot origi 
that the capitals and their related abaci were no resent 
features of the zdicule that we see today. oe cit e 
éedicule probably replaced the ‘little tower ad the 
footprint that was seen by Saewulf in ee that was 
small round chapel, with two doors but Be me I ar from 
seen by Daniel in 1107-8. However, it is cle 
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Daniel's description that the rebuilding of the church had 
not yet begun, for he describes the chapel as located within *: 





the remains of the Byzantine church: a paved circular 
court supported by arches. No doubt there would have 


been monastic buildings for the canons by the time of the © 


first mention of a prior in 1112. But it*was normal 


medieval practice to establish the essential claustral build- 
ings before beginni i Mea nactiod: 
gies ; a ate the construction of a monastic” (_1 18/52); Kohler, ‘Rituel et bréviaire’, 405 (Rituel. fol. 490). 
It would therefore be perfectly plausible to see the. 412 (fol. 79a), 425-6 (fol. 104), 434 (fol. 150ab), 474 (Bréviaire. 
“fol. 65a), 483. (fols. 235b-9a); Pelrinages et pardouns de Acre 
»(c.1280), IV, (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 232); Peter the 
~ Deacon (1137), section H (CCCL, CLXXV. 262-3: THC, 1, 182): 
_ Philip of Savona (1285-91), Vv (ed. Neumann. $3—4: IHC, iV. 


~ 230); Phocas (1177), XV (PG, CXXXIII, 945; PPTS, V, 22: trans, 


construction of the octagonal church as occurring in the 
1140s or 1150s, in time for the first certain documentary 


references to be made to it in the 1150s. Its characteristic. 
roof structure, with an oculus in the centre, was seen by: 
John of Wiirzburg around 1165. The zdicule is first 
securely referred to by Theodoric in 1172, but might date. 


from the 1140s-1150s, when it would have replaced the 
earlier chapel. Its vault originally rose to a point, capped by 
a rounded stone finial. Descriptions by fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century pilgrims show that the church was not 
destroyed in 1187, but remained relatively intact and in 
use as a mosque for another three centuries. By c.1480, its 
apse had been destroyed, but the vaulting did not fall until 
¢.1530. In 1617, the pointed roof of the edicule was 


replaced by a drum supporting a dome, which was rebuilt 
in the 1830s, 


Visited 2.9.81, 3.12.02. 
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No. 285 Chapel Royal (?)1717.1314 (Map 4 


History 


The Citadel of Jerusalem, 
after the massive Herodian 
nucleus, stands on the west side of the cit 
south of David's Gate (today Bab al 
Duke Godfrey granted it in 10 
Daimbert; but on the former’s dea 
seized by Garnier of Grez on behal 
Subsequently it became 
Principal royal residenc 


y immediately 
-Khalil, or Jaffa Gate). 
99 to the patriarch, 
th in July 1100 it was 
f of Baldwin of Edessa. 
a royal castle and one of the three 
esin the city (Johns 1950: 1 63-4). 


fee 


& 
s 


1983; 1994). 


According to an early account of the origins of the 
Templars that was incorporated into the chronicle of 
Bernard the Treasurer (c.1231), the two other royal resi- 
dences were the Aqsa mosque, which Baldwin I effectively 
gave to the Templars in 1118 (see nos. 368-9), and 
another situated below and in front of the Tower of David 
(Ernoul, u (ed. de Mas Latrie, 9)). It is uncertain, however, 
whether the latter already existed at the time of Baldwin! 
(see below). 

Despite its name, the Tower of David consisted of more 
than a single tower. When its Muslim occupants surren- 
dered it to Raymond of Toulouse in 1099, they had num- 
bered several hundred (Johns 1950: 163). Excavations 
have also demonstrated that in Fatimid and Seljuk times 
the castle consisted of a triangular walled enclosure, built 
against the inside face of the city wall running south-west 
from the Tower of Hippicus, with a solid cylindrical tower 
projecting from its south-eastern corner (Johns 1950: 
162-3, figs. 23, 25; Amiran and Eitan 1970; 1975; Geva 


The castle would have required some kind of chapel 


: from the time when it was granted to Daimbert; and from 


1101 onwards it would also have contained the Chapel 


Royal. Indeed, some relics from the Chapel Royal, includ: 


ing items from the Holy Sepulchre and relics of the Holy 
Cross and of the body of St George, were given by Baldwis 
I to Stephen of Blois, whose chaplain, Alexander, pre 
sented them in November 1120 to the abbot of Seen 
le-Vif in Sens (Richard 1955: 420—3; Mayer sie ‘his 
Stephen would have received these relics aaa a 
arrival in Jerusalem around Easter 1102 (6 April) a ; 
death in Ramla on 18 May of the same year (cf. Runcimé 


imathea 
: t Joseph of Arimal 
1951: m, 78). When the relies of St Joseph of Asmat 


ee d their 
1130, two of the nails of the Crucifixion also pare 


way into the chapel of the king of Jerusalem aah 
locorum, xLv (IHC, 1, 106-8; PPTS, v, 46); cf. Mayer 
494), j 
- 1172, the Tower of David had been saa 
Theodoric describes the tower as the property of et 
‘with an adjacent chamber and hall (solar ae ae (ch. 
newly built and strongly defended by Raker also 
(CCCM, cxxxrx, 146)). The Cambrai map (c.11 a 
shows the Curia regis in schematic form with a hall Cie 
towers, attached to the south side of the Turris Dav" ically 
These works have also been documented archaeol0e atte 
Johns 1950: 165-89), though the most recent nes (cl 
tions from the 1980s still remain largely unpublis a 
Sivan and Solar 1994). Doubtless the new cur ae 
have included a chapel; but, unless it was the ae et 
Longinus that was endowed by King Amalric s 
329), we know nothing of it. 
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» barracks (now the ‘Umariya School) on the south side of 


Sources . 
a the road: 








Descriptio locorum (1131-43), XLV (IHC, 1, 106-8; PPTS, v, 46); 
Fretellus (D, 1162-73; Vat., c.1184), LXXIII (ed. Boeren, 41). 


Near there e noted the traces of a tiny ancient church in some 
square pillars with a section of vaulting, which still has some 
“traces of pictures, but which as muchas! looked I did not succeed 
in making out what they represented. It isa common belief of the 
Christians of that place, that there the cross was presented to the 
- Saviour, and it seems reasonable, being a place closer than any 
“ other to the road which leads to Calvary. (1764: 3h: ef 
‘ Meistermann 1902a: 244; 1936: 155) 


Mayer 1988b; Richard 1955: 420-3. 





No.286 Chapel of the ‘Condemnation’ 
17222.13197 (Map 3) 5° 


History x When ‘this site was excavated by the Franciscans in 
The remains of a medieval chapel which survive ea a 1889; Conrad Schick was able to record various details of 
maied into dhe foudations-ve ie selena ehaoeicl ae ‘the chapel (1889c). A plan was subsequently published by 
Condemnation. 27m west of the chapel nae sh i : : Fr Barnabé Meistermann (1902a: fig. 30). A new chapel 
(no. 289) an 428 m ns , . cae Rm . aa on was built on the ancient foundations to designs by the 
: cer Ore . . ribet eke : om Franciscan architect Wendelin Gierlich of Menden, in 
abbene tobe “specce ty menueued a medieval - 1901-4. During the course of this work Fr L.-H. Vineent 
ee Ithough it seems likely that this building was » made several surreptitious visits and recorded as much as 
sah ECOnSEUGeS to commemorate one of the events — he was able, but by this time some of the features observed 
ae = ane condsmnaHpe of Jesus in the by Schick had already gone (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
determine eines uaa me 289), ms difficultto s95_8, fig. 240, pls. LX-LX1). The building was restored 
Th : eee event sews intended ~ recall. once again by Alberto Prodomo OFM in 1994 (Anon. 
e problem is further complicated by the fact that in the 499 4b) 
twelfth century pilgrims were shown two different loca- 
tions for the Praetorium: one in the present-day Via 
Dolorosa and another on Mount Sion (no. 358). After the Description 
be of Jerusalem in 1187, however, the location in the 
Vicinity of the former Antonia Fortress, on the north- The building was roughly square in pl 
eastern side of the Temple area, came to be preferred; and nally 8.80 m east-west by9.15m north-south. with walls 
over the following centuries the Way of the Cross, leading 0.96 m thick (fig. 12). Although Schick recorded the walls 
from there to Calvary, was developed, with specific stations as standing to a maximum height of 1.5 m. Vincent s 
eons the route commemorating particular events in drawing shows that following excavation the north wall 
veeteinal journey. stood 3.25 m above the pavement level. The walls were 
e Even in later medieval descriptions of the Way of the constructed in good ashlar masonry. The vaulting ne 
Cross it is difficult to find any reference that can with cer-. apparently carried on four square plers. of which only the 
ie ty be attributed to this building. All of the references to ~ north-western one survive 
oh sate me on the north side of the street in the area ashlar and measuring 0. ie 
* - ed with the Praetorium seem more likely to relate to suggests a building of are 
= at that is known today as that of the Flagellation a dome covering the sae an 
of the: c net ae possibility that the building on the site On the east there were three 
be the ondemnation’, rather than the ‘Flagellation’, might one was 2.6 m wide an 
¢ ‘round vaulted chapel’ seen by Felix Faber (1480-3: 3.02 m wide and 0.42 m 


an, measuring inter- 


we 

ae hada marvellous apse of ultramarine blue’ visited by. The northern apse was *-- 

bt aie Suriano (1485a: 91; 1485b: 104). Suriano’s a stone altar shelf coverin 
liding would have had a diameter of about 8 m. However, remains of the south apse had bee 


ga rectangular aumbry. The 


oe chapel seems likely to have had a central it was similar, albeit sean 
Th See below), the building itself was not round. its altar shelf when he saw it. saad octanally bale 
te earliest certain mention of the building appears to _ According to Schick. the west wall 9 oe ant 
: that made in the eighteenth century by P. Giuseppe door at its centre. with an arched pp is ene 
“ntonio da Milano, who records that on coming out of the small lintelled windows to right and left. In 


din situ. constructed likewise in i : 
92 m square. The plan therefore , 
quare plan. no doubt with 


unded apses. The central) 

d 1.6 m deep. set behind an arch eal 

deep. Schick records it to have. i 

which in ci : cci inedi btuse-angled three-sided projection. 
/) or the ‘round chapel in circumference 50 braccia been contained in ano ener se aie ith 


n removed by the time. 


athoug ik ; though Schick indicates that 
ugh. unlike the chapel of the ‘Flagellation’, the that Vincent saw SE ea sainnalready lost. 
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After Schick (895 eVincent and Abel (914 


‘ as ick. 
12 Chapel of the Condemnation (no. 286): plan, showing also the associated buildings recorded by Schic' 


phase the door and windows had been blocked anda larger 
window made. In the north wall there was a door in the 
western bay and a window in each bay; but this arrange- 
ment too had later been altered. Vincent shows an arched 
recess in the eastern bay (Vincent and Abel 19 14: pl. Lx1), 
but the absence of arch stones suggests that this was a late 
insertion. Little of the south wall was visible when Schick 
saw it, though Vincent shows a blocked door with an 
internal reveal 1.48 m wide in the central bay. 
The paving of the central apse and eastern ba 
of small flags bearing dia 
medieval work. This was rais 


paving of the rest of the nave, which 
massive fl 


y consisted 
gonal tooling indicative of 


consisted of the 
agstone paving of the second-century Roman 


Street covering the vaulting over the Struthion Pool and 
extending up to the Ecce Homo arch, some 30 m to the west 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 597-8; Marie Aline de Sion 
1955: 107-18: Kaswalder 1987). Some of the stones 
inside the chapel had evidently been replaced or reset in 
some period after the second century, for only about half of 
them had parallel striations cut in their upper surfaces to 


ed some 20-25 cm above the 


tria- 
in one case the s 
give a better grip to road users, and in 0 the fall of 


tions ran east-west in the same direction = face 
slope. A tank which Schick recorded in the ae? after the 
bay of the chapel was evidently an eee achanne 
chapel passed out of ecclesiastical use. Siml ‘od when the 
cut in the floor appears to relate toa later per 

building may have been used as a stable. 


Decoration and Furnishings 


edieval date 


Camille Enlart suggested the possiblility 0 leaf capit@. 


Beret ep as r- 
for a column pedestal, 1 22m high with ee 25; 11, 201: 
which was derived from the pean fay 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 598, fig. 243b, pl. 


Associated Buildings 


ber 
fa num 
In 1889, Schick was able to record the lee : ‘estt0¥ 
of adjoining structures, which were ™ 
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when the new chapel and Franciscan convent buildings 
were constructed (fig. 12). These remains show that the 


chapel was associated with a court on its north-east side, 
some 1.5 m higher than the pavement level inside the 


chapel. In places the surface of this court consisted of the 
natural rock surface. The court was enclosed on the north 
and east by a series of vaulted rooms, with an open bay on 
the north-east enclosing the head of -a‘cistern. On the 
south, a pair of vaults at ground level.enclosed ‘under- 


ground rock-cut voids. The court was entered from the. 

street through a gate which led over the top of one of these . * 

-aults. Th : ee Soe eae we Ascending [westwards] we came to the house of Herod and near 

vaults. There was also an ancient column drum built into : 
. Tas ~ > by the house of Pilate, where we saw the Pavement (lithostroton) 

_ andthe place where the Lord was judged and the place where the 

- people stood in the square in front of the palace when Pilate came 


- outtothem. (ch. v (ed. Laurent, 111-12: ed. Kappler, 66: THC. 


the wall facing the street. ‘ eet 


The court could also be entered along a passage which 
ran from the street along the west and north sides of ‘the | 


chapel. On the west side it was some 1.35 m wide and on 
the north side 2.45 m. Although originally open, the 
northern passage was later covered by four bays of ‘groin- 
vaults, carried on inserted corbels. Although the doors and 
windows in the wall opposite the chapel were walled up. 
this appears to have happened only after the vault was 
built, since the corbels were placed irregularly so as to 
avoid the openings. Six large stones were set in the paving 
of this passage; although Schick thought they might have 
been tombstones, they bore no inscriptions and their 
north-south orientation suggests that they were not cov- 
ering tombs in situ. Steps at the east end of the passage led 
up into the court. It remains uncertain, however, whether 
these buildings belonged to the period in which the chapel 


ee in ecclesiastical use or to a later period of domestic 
activity. 


Discussion 


ee nese dating the chapel to the twelfth century 
amine ze - 200). Vincent and Abel, however, favoured iden- 
ats : as an Orthodox chapel marking the site of the 
S of Caiaphas, built, like the church of St Mary of the 
Sato (no. 342), during the Frankish reoccupation of 

oo between 1229 and 1244 (1914: 586). In terms 
bese riat latter may well be correct, though a date 
the ac . is not 7 be ruled out. Their interpretation of 
oe at the building was intended to commemorate, 

- seems less plausible. : 

a eatgs moray the south-western corner of the chapel 
eae over the second-century vault covering the 
een te ra of the Struthion Pool, though its builders 
19g9- aa been unaware of this (1889c: 174; cf. Prag 
tant one : oe 1994: 190, fig. p. 186). A more impor- 
seems |i a or locating a chapel in this position, however, 
s likely to have been to commemorate the section of 


Roman paving that was carefully displayed inside it. As 


’ Meistermann argued, this might very possibly have been 


identified by its builders with ‘the judgement scat at the 


: place called The Pavement (lithostrotos), and in Hebrew, 
~Gabbatha’ John 19.13 (RSV)), where Christ was con- 


demned by Pilate and had the cross imposed on Him 
(1902a: 242-6). Such a view appears to receive support 
from the description of this part of the Way of the Cross 
made by Ricoldus of Montecroce, who walked it sometime 


between 1288 and 1291: 


270)) 


The place where Pilate presented Christ to the Jews with 
the words ‘Behold the man! (Ecce homo) John 19.5) 
seems already by this date to have been associated with 
the second-century Roman arch that spans the road and 
is known today as the Ecce Homo arch (cf. James of Verona 
1335: 205). A few years before. Burchard of Mount Sion 
(1283) also placed the lithostrotos in this position (ch. 
vill (ed. Laurent, 73: IHC. tv, 190: ELS, 591-2, no. 
909)). Whether he and Ricoldus were referring to a 
section of paving outside or inside the chapel. however. it 
is impossible to know; indecd, it is not even certain 
whether the chapel would still have been in use as such at 


that time. 


Visited 29.6.79, 31.3.81, 12.5.81, 8.9.81. 
4,12.02. 


Sources 


Burchard of Mount Sion (1283), vit (ed. Laurent. 73: IHC, We 
190); ELS, 591-3, nos. 909-10: Ricoldus of Montecroce. 4 
(1288-91), Vv (ed. Laurent. 111-12: ed. Kappler. 66: IHC, ve” 
270). ba cia 
Anon. 1994b: Bagatti 1958b: 310, 313-14. pl: 1979a: 43. 
45-6, figs. 11, 14. pl. xxv: Baldi 1973: 71: Bieberstein and Hy 
Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 451-3; Enlart 1925:1. 200-1: Folda 1995: 
318; Guide Bleu 1932: 581. 383: Hoade 1946: 178: 1978:155: 
Jeffery 1911: 755; 1919: 1987: 
Meistermann 1902a: 230-3. 240-6. fig. 30: 1936: 1 54-5. plan: 
adiah 1970: 87-8 (no. 89}. pl. 43: 


da Milano 1764: 3 1: Ov a 
Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 1984: 136, no. 18: Parmensi 1893 


1, no. 15; Perdicas of Ephesus c.1 350: 364-5: Prag 1989: : 56: 
2002: 144: Pringle 1982b: 10: Schick 1889¢: Sodar de Vaulx | 
1891: 294 n.; Storme 1973: 164-6: Vincent and Abel 1914: 


586, 595-8. fig. 240. pls. LX-LXI. 












Mods. Kaswalder 1987: 40-12 0°" " j 
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ae 


No. 287 Church of the Copts (or Jacobites) 
(Unlocated) SE ve 24 





History 


In 1092, the Copt Mansiir al-Tilbani, assistant to the 
Turkoman governor of Jerusalem, rebuilt ‘a church ‘in 
Jerusalem for the ‘Jacobites’. (History of the Patriarchs, Il, 
364-5). Abi’l-Makarim, writing between 1187 and 
1229, clearly distinguished this from the Syrian Jacobite 
church of St Mary Magdalene (no. 344); and its Coptic 
ownership was underlined by the patriarch of Alexandria, 
Anba Kirillos II (1078-92), who sent an Egyptian bishop 
to consecrate it (Meinardus 1995: 114). Around ‘1165, 
John of Wiirzburg included Egiptii as well ‘as Jacobitae 


among those Christian nations and tongues that he listed 

as possessing chapels or lesser churches; in*Jerusalem, 

(CCCM, cxxxix, 138). The Copts appear to. Have’ re, 5°27 : F dispute occasioned by 
hint, ig Gee By ortant ‘role in: resolving a dispute 

established their ownership of the church after: 1238,, ad 


REPT EEE TURE wie : ‘ thiopia. 
yee oS Tonat llegal consecration of a bishop for E 
when Patriarch Anba Kirillos III (1235-43) appointed a © Bee eee 


Coptic bishop for Jerusalem, against the wishes of the 
Jacobite patriarch of Antioch (Meinardus 1995: 11 6). 

The dedication and location of the church are both uncer- 
tain (Palmer 1991: 28; Pahlitzsch 1997: 8 3-4), though it 
may perhaps be possible to identify it with the church of St 
Mary, today St Mark’s (no. 343), which was acquired by the 
Syrian Jacobites from the Copts in the 1470s. 


Sources 


History of the Patriarchs, 11, 364—5 ( 


1092); John of Wurzburg 
(c.1165) (CCCM, cxxxix, 138) 


Cerulli 1943: 1, 13; Gil1992: 449; Meinardus 1960: 12-13, 16; 
1995: 114, 116; Pahlitzsch 1997: 83-4; 





No.288 House of the Dominicans 
(Unlocated) 


History 


The Dominican province of Ter 
established in 1227 and the orde 
house in Acre by 1237 (see Vol. 
have established themselves in J 


when it was once more in Christian hands, Writing of the 


restoration of the city to Frederick IL in 1 229, for instance 
Roger of Wendover records: ) 


And so the Christian army entered, 
the patriarch with the suffragan b 
certain brother of the Order of Pre 
discreet man, who had undert 


. .the holy city of Jerusalem, 
ishops . . . Master Walter, a 
‘achers, a devout, prudent and 
aken from the Lord Pope the duty 


- Aragon, Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad gran 
ra Sancta was officially.‘ mi 


ris known to have had 4 slater this was granted instead to the 
Iv). They also appear to “(ay oq 


erusalem in the 1230s, © 


of preaching in the army of Christ, a role that he had by then suc- 
cessfully discharged for a long time, celebrated the divine offices 
in the suburban churches, thereby arousing the devotion of a 
great number of the faithful. (Flores Historiarum, a.1229 (RS, 
LXXXIV.ii, 372)) 


The official role played by the order in re-establishing the 
Christian cult in Jerusalem in these years strengthens the 
likelihood that they had a house there at that time. 

The Dominicans’ presence is also attested in the account 
by Bar Hebraeus of the visit to Jerusalem made at Easter 
1237 by the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, Ignatius II. As 
the patriarch approached St Stephen’s Gate (Bab al- 
‘Amud), the ‘Frankish monks, péres-précheurs, went to 
meet ‘him’ and carried him to the Syrian convent of St 
Mary Magdalene (no. 344) (Chron. (ed. and trans. 


- Abbeloos and Lamy, 11, 653); Vosté 1929: 81; Van Donzel 
*:1983:.94-5). The: Preaching Fathers later played an 


which lay outside his province (Chron. (ed. and trans. 
Abbeloos and Lamy, 11, 659-63); Vosté 1929: 81-2). a 
visit is also recorded by Brother Philip, provincial prior 0 
the Dominicans in the Holy Land, in a letter that he wid 
to Pope Gregory IX in 1237 informing him of ene 
adhesion to the Roman church (RRH, 280-1, no. 1079: 
Rey 1901: 155; Vosté 1929: 83-4). ‘ae 
The Dominicans’ presence in Jerusalem would a 
come to an end in 1244. In 1288-91, Ricoldus : 
Montecroce came across their former house, of eer = 
the garden remained to be seen, as he walked ou oe 
Sion down towards the Hinnom Valley and its ail e 
with the Kidron. His statement that it lay roughly eee 
between Solomon’s Temple (the Aqsa Mosque) an 


is cet 

‘’ Temple of the Lord (Dome of the Rock), ee ‘ 

Palmer ane ae: ~ tainly erroneous; perhaps he meant to say lave 108; ed. 
‘ : Sion and the Temple (ch. Iv, 18-19 (ed. Laurent, 


4 ‘ toh 
Kappler, 50-2; IHC, 1v, 266)). At any rate, it seems 


Mount 
ave 


been outside the line of the former city walls. eile 
The Dominicans appear to have returned to J 


: ames Il 0 
in 1322, when, through the good offices ‘a } them the 


but five yeals 


custody and service of the Holy Sepulchre; Franciscans 


+ 
(Golubovich 1906: 111, 232; Vincent and is es 
979). Shortly after this, Ludolf of Sudheim we . Akeldamé 
had bought an orchard next to the charnel pitin is tempt 
(no. 332) (1336—41a: 355; 1336-415: 1 12). Rico: 
ing to identify this with the garden seen earlier by ‘oFeli 
though of this there can be no certainty. Een 
Faber they established a convent there at thet ae 
were eventually forced to abandon it because of its 


location (1480-3: 1, 535-6). 
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to the wall of the Temple was not forgotten and from the 
. early, years following the Crusaders’ conquest of the city 

Bar Hebraeus, Chron. (ed. and trans. Abbeloos and Lamy, 11,653, another location for it was already being shown on the 

639-63) (1237); Ricoldus of Montecroce (1288-91), 1v,.18-19 northern side of the Temple precinct. 

aa see ee ia ons tee saga 266); Rogerof The latter identification and the confusion that it caused 

Wendover, Flores Historiarum, a.1229 (RS, LXXxxIv.ii, 372)." seem to have been in the mind of Bartolf of Nangis. or his 

Faber 1480-3: 1, 535-6; Ludolf of Sudheim 133641a 55; source, who, after describing the church of St Anne (no, 

1336-41b: 112; Rey 1901: 155; de Sandoli 1983: 11, 29 n.15; 305) and the Sheep Pool (no. 366), writes: 

Van Donzel 1983: 94—5; Vosté 1929. ee 


Sources 










.» Inside the city Christians also venerate the scourging of Jesus 
a e Christ, his crowning and mocking, and other things he suffered 
: ~. for our sake. But nowadays it is not an easy matter to discover 
+ where they took place, particularly because since those days the 
> city itself has so often been overthrown and destroyed. (Gesta 
“©. " Francorum, xxxit (IHC, 1, 150; ELS, 586, no. $99: trans. 
“Wilkinson, 174)) 


ae ee ee tne me . the ouey . is Abbot Daniel, in 1106-8, locates the Praetorium some- 
a dbef meee orium, where Christ; 1a¢ where between the church of St Anne and the place beside 
pai efore Pontius Pilate and had been scourged and the Holy Sepulchre where St Helena had discovered the 
eran ae ieee cee Mark 15.1-21; True Cross (ch. xv (trans. Ryan, 131; de Khitrowo. 18: 
in the tyro oe aa 28-38; 19.1-16), was identified ELS, 587, no. 900)). Belard of Ascoli (1112-60) also 
precinct Ad A 7 : ae near the west wall of the Temple seems to place it inside the city, rather than on Mount Sion. 
a dace = d century this place was marked by which by the twelfth century was outside the walls, though 
(Bordeaux Pil aa ed to St Sophia, or Holy Wisdom  g jacuna in the surviving text unfortunately makes it 
Wilki . ne (ap 233) (CCSL, cLxxv, 16-17; trans. impossible to tell exactly where he thought it was (ch. 1 
bi inson, 158); Theodosius (518), vit (CCSL, CLXXV, (qHC, 11, 44; trans. Wilkinson, 228)). Theodoric (1172). 
a eee (6c.), v (CCSL, cLxxv, 112); Piacenza — powever, is quite specific in locating Pilate’s house near the 
383-5 as ee (CSL, cLxxv, 160, 165): BLS, church of St Anne and the Sheep Pool, and beside the road 
Wilkinso 6 oe Vincent and Abel 1914: 571-6;  Jeading to the Jehoshaphat Gate (chs. IV, XXVI (CCCM. 
rahi ate Si ates yr 66, 81, 8491-2). oyyxrx, 147; 172: PPTS, v, 7: 42):cf. Anon. v.1 (€.1180). 
e church is last mentioned at the time of the Persian 4 (71, 111, 30); Greek Anon. (1187-). X11 (PG. CXSNI 
ae ot Jerusalem in 614 (Strategios, xx111, 16 (trans. 988)). The twelfth-century Uppsala map of Jerusalem also 
ae 52); cf. Renoux 19 69: 11, 56-7). In the following — jjystrates the column of the Flagellation. marked, ‘Here 
‘acinar re aoe of Pilate, or ‘New Sophia’ (Georgian Jesus was scourged’, on the north side of the same street. 
ner tes oe (trans. Tarchnischvili, 11, 40); Garitte The chronicle of Ernoul (c.1231). describing the state of 
near Mc oe): appears to have been relocated on or Jerusalem in 1187, places the church or monastery of 
1 17): as son (Epiphanius (7c.), 11 (trans. Wilkinson, Christ's Repose, or Resting-place (le Repos: no.’ 301)... 
THe ommem. de Casis Dei (c.808) (ed. Tobler and which was also at this time associated with the house of bee 
Guideb : re trans. Wilkinson, 137); Armenian  aynas, ontheright-hand (or southern) side of the street of 
585-6, (1009-), v (trans. Nahabedian, 201); ELS. Jehoshaphat as one went eastwards along it. After this.’ - . 
on . nos. 894-6; Vincent and Abel 1914: 576-7; «de of the street. was the 2k 
ilkinson 1977: 168). A little further on, on the es ae 2 eee phates 
aoe ay twelfth century, two different locations for the houseat Pst le ch xv ( “a de Mas Late, 2078 ed 
aa, were identified, in addition to that recalled in the erichelant and Raynaud. 49)) ot iD 
She rebuilding of the courtyard of the ae mei ion isre eated in the Rothelin version of. . 
tlic cot e (cf. V incent and Abel 1914: 611). Throughout The same paaeren ee ree Ages tkotah aii * 
and in Hebe the ‘place called The Pavement (lthstrotes), the ComNr i s , appear that the entrance to the’! 
fad rew, Gabbatha’ (John 19.13 (RSV)), where Pilate editorial error ma sf ee 
the ip in judgement, was identified on Mount Sion, before Temple rather ae i 
(i a ore church of St Mary (no. 336) (Fretellus street (ch. : 2 ; cules 39). 
aisicas) 5 die ae ee De es eae So eatesntary texts the description pro- 
the ear UHC, 11, 102); ELS, 587, no. 901). However, no ese fona the same street, beginning 
earlier tradition which had located the Praetorium close ceeds from east to west along 


No. 289 Chapel of the ‘Flagellation’ in the 
House of Pilate 17226.13197 (Map 3) 


History 


i, 305: ed. Michelant and 

















house wason theleft sideofthe = 
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Churches of the Crusader Kingdom 1 
with St Anne’s church and the Sheep Pool. Philip of. : 
Savona, for example, writes: ot os 


ae 


1 t 


Afterwards one comes to the house of Pilate, where the Lord was 
scourged, mocked by the soldiers, spat upon, struck with blows, : 
crowned with a crown of thorn and finally condemned to death. 
And there is the street which leads to the Temple of the Lord, « 
along which the Jews coming from the Temple cried, ‘Crucify, a 
crucify Him’ (ch. vi (ed. Neumann, 52; cf. IHC, 1v, 234)) & 






Next came the house of Annas (no. 301) ; TI e. same 
sequence is found in another thirteenth-century? text. 
(Anon. saec. x11b (1244-), xx] (IHC, 1v, 356); cf, Sanudo . 





map), while a slightly different version introduce S. the 
house of Herod between the Sheep Pool and Pilate’s house = 
(Hec sunt peregrinationes, v (IHC, 1v, 336)). Between 1288 : 
and 1291, Ricoldus of Montecroce also walked this route: 


Ascending [westwards] we came to the house of Herod and near 
by the house of Pilate, where we saw the Pavement (lithostroton) 
and the place where the Lord was judged and the place where the 
people stood in the square in front of the palace when Pilate came 


out to them. (ch. v, 37 (ed. Laurent, 111-12: ed. Kappler, 66; 
THC, tv, 270)) 


The gate of Pilate’s palace, where he presented Christ to 
the Jews with the words, ‘Behold the man! (Ecce homo)’ 
(John 19.5), may already at this date have been associated 
with the second-century Roman arch spanning the road 
(cf. James of Verona 1335: 205). Further west, between 
the Pavement (lithostratos) and Golgotha, Burchard of 
Mount Sion (1283) places the Old or Judgement Gate in 
the old city wall, ina position still identified today with the 
Seventh Station of the Way of the Cross (ch. virt, 5 (ed. 
Laurent, 73-4; IHC, 1v, 190; ELS, 591-2, no. 909)); this 
arrangement is also illustrated on a fourteenth-century 
map, now in Florence (Réhricht 1898: pl. 8, no. 24: cf, 
Alliata and Kaswalder 1995; Kaswalder 1996). 

In the mid fourteenth century, Peter de Pennis also 
locates Pilate’s house on the north side of the street 
(c.1350: 358), though Nicolas of Poggibonsi places the 
house of Herod where the house of Pilate had formerly 
been and the house of Pilate further west, on the south side 
of the Ecce Homo arch (1346-50: 56). In 1384, Simone 
Sigoli lists in sequence from West to east: the school of the 
_. Virgin, the Lithostrotos, the house of Pilate, the house of 

Annas, the house of Herod, the house of Caiaphas, the 
house of Simon the Pharisee and St Anne’s church (1384: 
187; cf. Gucci 1384: 71; d’Anglure 1395a: 61). 

In 1311-20, the Madrasa al-Jawiliya was established 
south of the street near the former chapel of the Repose 
(no. 301) and early in the fifteenth century the area was 
taken over by the residence of the governor of Jerusalem 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 580-1; Burgoyne and Richards 








1987: 201-10). In 1422, John Poloner places the 


Praetorium, ‘where Christ was scourged and judged’, oppo- 
site it on the north side of the street, twenty-five paces east 
of the Ecce Homo arch. The doors by which Christ had gone 


‘in’ and come out were both apparent, although walled up 


and with only the foundations still visible. 


By This house is adorned with mosaic and carvings in the form of 
“wheels or astrolabes, which carvings cannot be completely seen. 
~ (1422a: 230-1; 1422b: 5-6) 


Felix Faber describes the exterior of this house in similar 


terms; and, although he was at first debarred from enter- 
(c.1320), 111, 14, 10 (ed. Bongars, 257); Sanudo-—Vesconte ~“ ing (1480-3: 1, 449), he was later let in by the owners’ two 


_daughters and shown the place of the Flagellation: 


: This is around vaulted chapel, at the side of which there is a way 


up to the upper part of the house; but they keep this holy ane 
uncleanly and without honour, for it is, as it were, the sink of the 
house, into which all dirt is cast. (Faber 1480-3: 1, 137) 


Similarly, Fr Francesco Suriano, when asked if there was a 
church at the house of Pilate, replied: 


The Saracens dwell in the house of Pilate and that profane agi 
has never been dedicated to things spiritual. Though, where - : 
the Tribunal and where Christ was scourged there was ae 
round chapel in circumference 50 braccia which had amar an 
apse (tribuna) of ultramarine blue, but at present it is a a + 
full of manure. (1485a: 91; 1485b: 104; Baldi 1955: 606 n. 


Antonio da Crema also seems to have entered this ae 
(1486: 108), while Arnold von Harff confirms that ; = 
used as the governor’s stud-stable (1496-9: 205). 
also seen by Boniface of Ragusa (1 577: 22 8-9). es of 

The establishment of the governor’s residence sou . 
the street in the fifteenth century and the auoa ne 
remains surviving there as part of the Antonia se 
built by King Herod appears to have given ee ihe 
to the view, current in the later Middle Ages, Sai 
Praetorium had originally extended both north ae agart 
of the street up the edge of the Temple precinct ( aresmi 
1533-34: 95; Boniface of Ragusa 1577: 2260 72-3: 
1639a:11, 140; 1639b: 172-4; Maundrell ska 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 581-2). After eS 
of the governor's residence as the house 0 
Francesco Quaresmi therefore writes: 

ad in and vener- 

hat in which 
r, Pilate. 
ace.-- 
h, as 4 
has it. 


The second place most worthy of every consideratio 
ation that is encountered in the Way of the Crossis t 
our Lord was scourged on the order of the aitaee 
Therefore, going back [i.e. east] ten paces from Pilate s : 
on the left-hand side of the street is that place in W ts 
common and ancient tradition received in those pat 


ing. . For it is 
Jesus Christ . . . was lashed with most cruel aa Ci ty by Titus 
thought there that before the destruction of the Holy t time 


: resen 
the forum or street was a public place, just as at the P 
the street is fairly public... 


The pious faithful in former times built a beautiful, though not 
large, church, in order to honour the place and to preserve more 
completely the memory of the Lord’s Flagellation. Even though 
through age and the hatred of the infidels it has now lost its orig- 
inal decoration, nevertheless it still remains intact and is visited 
by groups and faithful pilgrims with great piety and reverence for 
our Lord’s Flagellation. (Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 151: 163 9b: 174) 


Quaresmi also relates how in 1618-19 the son of the gov- 
ernor, having built a chamber above the chapel, wanted to 
convert the chapel itself into a stable; however, subsequent 
deaths among the horses that he tried to introduce into it 
caused him to desist from this plan and leave the chapel 
muchas it had been before (1639a: 11, 151-2; Baldi 1955: 
611, no. 921.2). The former chapel was also decribed 
around this time by Fr E. Roger as 


ss oie Sines oe on ey) ne 
ot ie ae se a eal leet re oe 
shows that ie i which there still appears some trace, which 
eri ane pe place has formerly been a religious chapel. In this 
such that all les cruelly scourged, then crowned with thorns, 
cious blood. It : Hoan the ground were tinged with His pre- 
(lctia vince tepid hoses so profaned that it serves as no more 


es Hedge that the conversion into a stable had been 
pasha of Je in 1623 by Mustafa Bay, son of Muhammad, 
382-3: ee (1664: 122; Vincent and Abel 1914: 
being ued ene or): In 1697, Maundrell found it 
thea weavers shop (1697a: 473). 

Pasha in ns fle given to the Franciscans by Ibrahim 
Ba CR: ; The following year, Duke Maximilian of 
ofa slotting ous pilgrimage, gave funds for the purchase 
in (Willian aa and for the restoration of the build- 
iss api ak 461; Tobler 1853: 1, 349; de Vogiié 
Authos ean a Vincent and Abel 1914: 585-6). 
eshd alate 5 ig further repairs was granted by Sultan 
Cokes ia i. in October 1856 (Hussein, Sciad and 
following era 847, no. 450). A plan of the building 
Onin ae operations was made by the British 
Mekstermann a 2 the 1860s (Wilson 1865: pl. v; cf. 
tograph showin 2: fig. 31; Bagatti 1958, pl.), and a pho- 
published in ae a GOUESE of the apse still surviving was 
1893:1, pL cae bum missionis Terrae Sanctae (Parmensi 
by Fr Vincent . A plan and description were also pubished 
Onwards (Vin on the basis of notes made from 1903 
al. 5) ne and Abel 1914: 595-6, figs. 237, 239, 
restored to nc 927-9, the building was completely 
the suppression Bn of A. Barluzzi. This work included 
addition of an what little remained of the apse and the 
glass window = chancel bay to the east, with stained 
Picchiarini ii esigned by D. Cambelotti and made by L. 
and embellish f west front and portal were also refaced 

ed by A. Gerardi with a mixture of Frankish 
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XLIV. Chapel of the Flagellation in the House of Pilate (no. 
289): west front by A. Gerardi ( 1927-9). 





he House of Pilate (no. 
extended eastward by A. 


xLv Chapel of the F lagellation in t 
289): interior as restored and 
Barluzzi (1927-9). 


inspired by the illustra- 


architectural motifs apparently 
Sainte (1860; cf. 


tions in M. de Vogtié's Les Eglises de la Terre 
Baldi 1973: 71) (pls. XLIV-XLY). 


Description 


rch stands on the north side of the 
a, within the Franciscan convent of the 
Flagellation (the present home of the Studium Biblicum 
Franciscanum). It is single-celled and originally consisted 
of anave of three bays. measuring internally some 11 5 by 
7.2 m, with a semi-circular eastern apse (fig. 13). The 
eastern bay was slightly narrower and shorter than the 
others. Although the apse does not survive. its foundation, 
excavated in 1928, suggests t 


The medieval chu 
present Via Doloros 


hat it would have been some 
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13 Chapel of the Flagellation (no. 289): plan. . 





4.07 m wide and 2.25 m deep; the foundation itself stood: 


on bedrock, some 2 m below the pavement level, and wa: 


constructed of coursed rough stones set in earth mortar 


(Bagatti 1958: 340-1; 1979: 60-1). Before the restora- 
tion of 1927-9, the triumphal arch in front of the apse 
also still survived, supported on moulded consoles of 
slightly differing designs (Vincent and Abel 1914: fig. 
239). 

The three bays of the nave are defined by relatively large 
rectangular pilasters, the central four having adossed 
columns and capitals, supporting transverse arches span- 
ning the nave. Even before the restoration, the column 
Sizes were inconsistent and did not always match their 
respective capitals. The capitals include two of medieval 
Corinthian type and two of the twelfth-century bulbous 
thick-leafed variety (cf. Vincent and Abel, pl. Lx.1-3; 
Buschhausen 1978: 249, pls. 238-9); however, it is 
uncertain whether or not they are all original features of 


the building. The impost mouldings from which the trans- 


verse arches spring extend around each pilaster and 
also around the north, west and south walls of the western 


bay; but again, much of this moulding appears to be a 
restoration. 


As restored, the vaultin 
each bay, rising tow 
arrange 


& consists of a groin-vault in 
ards the centre of the nave, though the 


ment shown on Vincent's plan, with abarrel-vault 
With intersections in each bay, 
inal system, 


Decoration and Furnishing 


Traces of wall paintings were seen by Fr Roger inside the 
church in the Seventeenth century (see above). A two- 
spouted gargoyle representing a pair of animal heads, 


Which is built into the outer face of the north wall, seems 


. : Burch 
Michelant and Raynaud, 161; trans. Shirley, 22); Bur 


: , 18 
- Daniel (1106-8), xv (trans. Ryan, 131; de Khitrowo 


is perhaps closer to the orig-.° ; 
~~ (CCCM, cxxx1x, 147; 172; PPTS, v, 7; 42); 





“ Chapel of the Flagellation in the House of Pilate (no. 
289): medieval gargoyle in north wall. 


unlikely to be in situ, though it is evidently medieval in date 
(pl. xivq). 


2 
Visited 29.6.79, 31.3.81, 12.5.81, 8.9.81, 4.12.02. 


Sources 


: _ sae. 
fon We Ve) a A tO ET De Go) 
UTI ioc CG, Wy, 990) ere a 
Xxx1 (IHC, 1, 150; trans. Wilkinson, 174); Be one Cont. de 
(1112-60), 1 (IHC, 11, 44; trans. pretiNes i eosnal: 
Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), 1x (RHC Occ, 1, ard of 


. 7, 190): 

Mount Sion (1283), vit1, 5 (ed. Laurent, 73-4; IHC. 1V BIS 

e 

586-7, nos. 899-900; Ernoul (c.1230), xvii (ed. de ent 

207; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 49); Greek Anon. iv, 336): 

(PG, cxxx111, 988); Hec sunt peregrinationes, V ae: ee 234): 

Philip of Savona (1285-91), v1 (ed. Neumann, 52:/HE 1 

Ricoldus of Montecroce, v, 37 (ed. Laurent, eae ; ited 

66; IHC, 1v, 270) (1288-91); Sanudo (c.1320). = ty, xxv 
Bongars, 257; PPTS, x11, 49); Theodoric (1172). 


28 ; t resus): 
Jerusalem maps: Uppsala (12c.: Hic flagellatus ¢s J 


Sanudo-Vesconte (London, c.1320). ae 
on. Anglicus 


Affagart 1533-34: 95; d’Anghure 1395a: 15: Anon. O° 0. 


1345-6a: 455; 1345—6b: 69; Antonio da Crema 14 age 92: 
144; de Aveiro 1569a: 110’; 1569b: 230; papeeoee te figs. 11. 
Bagatti 1958: 310, 340-2, figs. 17-18; Le edaaeens mel: 
14, 23-4, pls. xx1v-xxv; Baldi 1955: 593-616; nerstelt 2 
Bartlett 1863: 109; di Bartolomeo 1431: 149: Biebe 
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foi at eee ee ee 


Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 451—3; Boase 1977: 92-3; Boeren.1978: 
60-1: Boniface of Ragusa 1577: 228-9; Buschhausen 1978: 
249, pls. 238-9; de Bruyn 1698: 258: 1702: 186; Brygg 1392a: 
383: 1392b: 81; Chaplin 1889: 10; Enlart 1925: 11, 199; Faber 
1480-3: 1, 449; 1, 137; Folda 1995: 318; Golubovich 1898: 
198: Guide Bleu 1932: 581; Guylforde 1506: 29;.Hanauer 
1926: 220; von Harff 1496-9: 205, 207; Hoade 1946: 176-7; 
1978: 154-5; Humbert of Dijon 1332: 530; Hussein, Sciad and 


Gosselin 1934: 111, 847, no. 450 (1856); James of Verona 1335: 


205; Jeffery 1911: 755; 1919: 164; Gucci 1384: 128; Ladoire 
1720: 62; Levy-Rubin 1995: 165-6; Mariano da Siena 1431: 
88: Marie Aline de Sion 1955: 262-7; Maundrell 1679a: 473; 


1679b: 144: Meistermann 1902: 195-221, 235-40, fig. 31;.. 
1936: 153-4, plan; Moore 1961:.76, 78, 87-8; Nau 1679: 130; 
Oderic of Friuli 1330: 152; Parmensi 1893: pl. 15; Perdicas of | 


Ephesus c.1350: 364; Peter de.Pennis. c.1350: 358; Pierotti 
1864: 140; Pococke 1743: 11,, 13; Poloner 1422a: 230-1; 
1422b: 5-6; Possot 1532: 171,185; Prag 1989: 156; 2002: 
144; Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 151: 1639b: 174: Rinuccini 1474: 
162-3: Robinson 1856: 184, 198; Rohricht 1898: pl. 8, no. 24; 
Roger 1664: 122; le Saige 1518: 114; Sigoli 1384: 187; Storme 
1973: 162, fig. 17; Suriano 1485a: 91; 1485b:-104; Thenaud 
1512: 106; Tobler 1853: 1, 349: della Valle 161 6c:,73; Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 577-86, 595-6, 612, fig. 237, pl. Lx; de Vogiié 
1860: 300~1; Warren and Conder 1884: 40; Wilkinson 1988: 
74, 76; Williams 1849: 1.ii, 30; 11, 461; Wilson 1865: pl. v; 
Zvallart 1587a: 166. at 43 


i ng f 


No. 290 House of the Franciscans 
()1720.1319 (Map 2) 


History 


ue : the Way of the Cross at the time of his visit 
Mont nee em between 1288 and 1291, Ricoldus of 
ing Ga. places the point, at which the soldiers escort- 
ay a ae across Simon of Cyrene and made him 
rnesent aie at the junction of Jehoshaphat Street (the 
Stephen's Gat olorosa) and, the ‘street leading from St 
place is hae (now al-Wad). He continues, ‘Next to that 
a ie (locus) that formerly belonged to the 
IHC. wy, ee Vv, 42 (ed. Laurent, 112; ed. Kappler, 66; 
ite ee period 
would have b is house could shave been’ established 
Jerusalem yw, me between 1229 and ‘1244, when 
Possible Sudatst Latin hands (Roncaglia 1954: 41-2). A 
Gregory [x ioe this seven by a letter addressed by Pope 
their clergy o ee of Antioch and Jerusalem and 
0 assist the as bruary 1230, in which he asked them 
they Wished in ea a in establishing chapels wherever 
the parish ch eir parishes, while respecting the rights of 

_ urch (Golubovich, Biblioteca, 1, 158-60, no. 

glia 1954: 42; de Sandoli 1983: 12). A member 


:Ronca 
ol the h 
Ouse for four years during the period c.1230—4 was 


Brother Ardizio Corradi, who returned to Italy and died in 


Senigallia in November 1235 (Golubovich, Biblioteca, 1. 
291-2, no. 28; de Sandoli 1983: 13). 

Nothing further is known of this house. which would 
have been abandoned at the time of the Khwarizmian raid 
in 1244 (de Sandoli 1983: 24, 30 n.39), though Friars 
Minor are mentioned being present at the ceremony of the 
Holy Fire in 1267-8 (Chronicon Sampetrinum, 1 (IHC, iV, 
82)). The idea, once canvassed, that the Franciscans were 
established at the Holy Sepluchre around 1240 has since 
been shown to be based on a corrupt text (cf. Golubovich, 
Biblioteca, 1, 185-7, no. 51; Roncaglia 1954: 43-4). while 


~a Franciscan house on Mount Sion only appears to have 
been established in the early fourteenth century (Rock 
1976: 2: cf. Golubovich, Biblioteca, 1. 218, no. 59: 


Golubovich 1898: 4, 9-13, 128-30: see no. 336). 

The Fifth Station of the Way of the Cross, where Jesus 
encountered Simon of Cyrene, was shown in the later 
Middle Ages at the corner of Jehoshaphat Street (now the 
Via Dolorosa) and al-Wad Street and is indicated thus on 
Zvallart’s drawing of 1587 and on Elzear Horn’s of 
1725-44 (Vincent and Abel 1914: 618, 635: Storme 
1973: 103, 138, 147, figs. 11.1, 14-15). The Franciscans’ 
house would therefore have been located somewhere in 
this area, though on which side of which street remains 
uncertain. It would not have been near the present Fifth 
Station, which was only established around 1850 (Storme 


1973: 150-1, 176, fig. 11.2, 25). 


Sources 

Chronicon Sampetrinum (1267-8), 1 (IHC. 1v. 82); ELS. 394. n0. 
910.5 (1229-44); Golubovich, Biblioteca. 1. 158-60, no. ise 
(1230); 356-7, no. 106 (1289-91). 1. 286-91. no. y 
(1229-44); 291-2, no. 28 (c.1230-4): Ricoldus of Montecroce 
(1288-91), Vv. 42 (ed. Laurent, 112: ed. Kappler. 66: THC. Iv. 


272). 


Hoade 1978: 164: : 
1954: 41-4; de Sandoli 1983; 1990: 21-2. 


Golubovich 1898: xiv-xix. 198: Roncaglia 


No. 291 Convent of Georgian Nuns 
(Unlocated) = 
History 


rof the Holy Sepulchre. sent to 
f the True Cross. which he had 
that had only 


In 1120-1, Ansellus, canto 
the church of Paris a relic 0 
ent of Georgian nuns 


acquired from a conv ae 
recently been established in Jerusalem under the aegi 


the Latin patriarch, Gibelin of Arles ( peer is 
founder of the convent, and former owner 0 the relic. 
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the former wife of a king of Georgia, whom Ansellus 
names in his accompanying letter as David. Although 
Ansellus describes this lady as the king’s widow, King 
David II died only in 1125; it therefore seems more likely 
that the founder of the convent was David's first wife, 
whom he put aside for political reasons and who subse- 
quently became a nun (cf. Richard 1955: 424 n.2). 
According to Ansellus, the king’s ‘widow’ adopted the 
monastic habit and journeyed to Jerusalem to end her days 
there. However. by the time that her convent came to be 
established she had already distributed most of her wealth 
to other religious establishments there, leaving insufficient 
resources to sustain her sisters. It was for this reason that 
the precious relic came to be sold (Ansellus, Epistola (PL, 
CLNUL, 729-31); Richard 1955: 423-5) 


Sources 


Ansellus, Epistola (PL, cuxut, 729-32); RRH, 11, no. 54 
(1108-9), 


Avalishvili 1936; Bresc-Bautier 1971b; Pahlitzsch 2003: 3 6-7; 
Peradze 1937: 185, 214; Richard 1955: 413-15. 


No.292 Cave Church in Gethsemane 
17280.13194 (Map 3) 


History 


The Gospels describe Gethsemane as a farm (villa) or 
garden on the east side of the Kidron Valley, where Jesus 
used to meet His disciples (cf. John 18.1-2: Baldi 1955: 
332 n.1). It was there that He Went to pray after the ast 
Supper. Matthew and Mark mention three specific sites on 
that occasion: one where Jesus left the disciples and went 
on alittle way with P “ter. James and John: the next where 
He left these three and found them asleep each time thatH 
returned: and the third where He prayed alone to tt : 
Father three times (Matt. 26.36-46: Mark 14.32-49. t 
Luke 22.39~44), On returning from Praying athird ie 
lesus was arrested in the place where He had left the th 
Apostles by a crowd sent by the elders and priests, ; - 
panied by the traitor Judas (Matt. 26 47-37: M Gcie 
ASS Beef Luke 2247-34), ies: 
In wp 333. the 
ipvual in is Vineyi 
Ichoshaph 
(CUSL chy 
7S), 


Bordeauy Pilgrim refe 
ard on the left side 
at as the place Where Jud 
WW. Ps trans, Wilkt 
When Fgeria Visited Je 
the bishop and people on ( 
Sune down from the Mount 


Tred to a stone 
of the alley of 
as had betrayed Jesus 
Nson, 159; ELS, 53 3—4, no, 
Fusitlem in 384, she followed 
00d Friday Morning as they 
of Olives by way of the place 





of Jesus’ prayer to the place of His arrest in Gethsemane; 
there an appropriate prayer was said, followed by a hymn 
and gospel reading (Egeria, xxxv1, 3 (CCSL, cLxxv, 80; 
trans. Wilkinson, 136); ELS, 534-5, no. 791; cf. 
Wilkinson 1981: 53, 75, 231, 314-15). Another passage, 
possibly from Egeria though surviving only in a twelfth- 
century compilation, also refers to a cave and above it a 
church at the place where Jesus was arrested (Peter the 
Deacon, frag. I (CCSL, cLxxv, 96; trans. Wilkinson, 184)). 
By the sixth century, the place of Jesus’ betrayal and 
arrest seems to have been associated with the church 
enclosing the tomb of the Virgin Mary (no. 337). Also 
associated with this church and apparently near it was a 
cave containing four rock-cut couches. This was held to be 
the place where Jesus ate the first passover meal with His 
disciples, though Theodosius (—518) confuses this event 
with the Last Supper (cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 307; 
Wilkinson 1977: 158). He also records seeing 200 monks 
going down into it (ch. x (CCSL, cLxxv, 119; trans. 
Wilkinson, 66, 189); Breviarius, vit (CCSL, cLxxv, 112: 
trans. Wilkinson, 61); ELS, 535-6, nos. 792-3). By 570, 
however, the cave itself was being identified as the place 
where Jesus was betrayed. According to the Piacenza 
Pilgrim it contained only three couches, possibly reflecting 
the number of the Apostles who slept there (ch. XVII 
(CCSL, cLxxv, 137, 163; trans. Wilkinson, 83); ELS, 536. 
no. 794), Acentury later, Arculf (685), although not men- 
tioning the betrayal, recounted to Adomnan of Jona that 
the cave was just above the church of St Mary and con- 
tained two wells and four stone tables (mensae), at which 
Jesus and the twelve Apostles used to eat. It also had a 
wooden door (ch. 1, 15, 1-3 (CCSL, cLxxv, 196-7; nor 
Wilkinson, 99-100); ELS, 536-7, no. 795). Epiphanius 
(639-89) appears to confuse this cave with the place 
where Christ and His Apostles would sit on Judgement Day 
(ch. vin (trans. Wilkinson, 120); ELS, 538-9, no. 800). 
The cave, rather than the church of the Agony (no. 3 57). 
may also perhaps have been the church where Jesus prayed 
and told his disciples to ‘watch and pray’ (Matt. 26.41) 
that was visited by St Willibald in 724-5 (Hugeburc. XX! 
(ed. Tobler and Molinier, 266; trans. Wilkinson, 131): oS 
337, no. 796). In the following century, however, Bernat 
the Monk (870) describes the place of betrayal as a church 
containing four round tables (ch. x111 (ed. Tobler and 
Molinier, 316; trans. Wilkinson, 144); ELS, 538, no. 798). 
The place where Jesus left the three Apostles and where 
He was arrested is described by a number of early twelfth: 
century writers as being close to the church of St Sate 
(no. 337) (Anon. 1 (c.1 100), 3 (IHC, 111, 2; PPTS, v1. 2} 
Bartolf of Nangis (1108), xxx111 (RHC Oce, 111, 512; IHC. 
1, 152)). Saewulf (1102-3) calls it a small chapel (omer 
lum), in which the three places where the three disciples 





slept could still be seen (ch. xvit (CCCM, CXxXxIXx, 69; PPTS, 
v, 18, 42)). Abbot Daniel (1106-8) specifies that it was a 
cave, located 10 fathoms from the tomb of the Virgin Mary 
(ch. xx111 (trans. Ryan, 134; de Khitrowo, 23); cf. de Situ 
Urbis (-1114), vi (IHC, 11, 76; PPTS, v, 6))..-» <° ae: 







A fuller description of the cave is given by 
Ascoli, sometime between 1112 and c. 11 60: 






In the garden [of Gethsemane] is a crypt excavated in the rock o 
the Mount of Olives, which might hold perhaps 300 people. And 
atthe end of that crypt is a smaller crypt, resembling afriar’s cell. 
And in that smaller crypt Christ often used to remain in prayer; 


and in it He was taken prisoner. At its entrance there appe ars the. 
shape of three fingers of His sacred hand impressed in the rock of. 


the crypt, which, so it is said, He made when He was taken. The 
crypt is now a church and a short distance in front of it is th 
tomb of the Blessed Virgin [no. 337], to which one descend: 
below ground by some 30 steps. (ch. 1 (IHC, 11, 44; cf. trans. 
Wilkinson, 228-9)) eh asks 





fe also mentioned by an Icelandic pilgrim around 
ease Kedar and Westergard-Nielsen, 209; trans. 
nna he Cambrai map of the same period indicates 
he Case an a small church next to that of St Mary, while 
the | P a map (c.1180) shows a large church and 
5 egend: ‘Gethsemane. Here Jesus was taken hold of 
y the Jews.’ 

Pesaran: Theotonius (-1160) appears to link this 
sulshingde a rist’s prayer in the garden, while distin- 
22.4] - pomithe further place of prayer which Luke 
(-1160) oy stone’s throw away (S. Theotonii Vita 
Gea oie : (IHC, 11, 38); cf. Phocas (1177), xv (PG, 
of a traditio, PTS, v, 21)). This apparent appropriation 
nearby cine that was normally associated with the 
consequence y the Saviour (no. 357) was probably a 
inked to the of the way in which the Gospel readings 
inevitably sieeha ane the paintings on its walls would 
the garden 4 : ave included references to Jesus praying in 
a - Indeed, this is implied by John of Wiirzburg, 

ited the cave around 1165: 


The distinct; 

Ciples se Ses those places, that is to say where the dis- 
Valley of aa where the Lord prayed, is made clear in the 
tomb of the es = ror beside the great church in which the 
Side of its entranc ee _ . . Still exists today, on the right 
disciples eal there is a chapel with a cavern, in which the 
three times andr oe and sleeping, while the Lord left them 
Which May b eturned as many. This is now shown by a picture 

€ seen there. (CCCM, cxxx1x, 114; PPTS, v, 27) 


John’s d 
€scripti , ; 
(capella cum Ption of the site as a ‘chapel with a cavern 


May by egy, suggests that some form of structure 
inking it to th ave stood in front of the cave entrance, 
e staircase going down to the Virgin's tomb. 


Belard of. 
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‘He also mentions the rock impression of Christ's hand, 
‘which now showed all five fingers (CCCM, CXXXINX, 
114-15; PPTS, v, 26-8). 
“The existence of an antechapel is also suggested by 
Theodoric’s description of the ‘church called Gethsemane’ 
~ written a few years later (1172): 








_ Having entered it you will immediately find a venerable altar; and 


¥ 


-on entering an underground cave to the left you will find four 











*’splaces marked out, in each of which three Apostles lay down and 


fell asleep. There is also to the left a large stone in the corner of 
that cave on which Christ himself imprinted His fingers. making 
“six holes. (ch. XXIV (CCCM, cxxx1Xx, 171; PPTS, Vv, 39-40) 


Theodoric’s reference to four sleeping places, each having 
_ space for three Apostles, is repeated in another roughly 
~ contemporary source (Anon. II (c.1170), 6 (IHC, ut, 123 
trans. Wilkinson, 240; PPTS, v1, 9-10); cf. Anon. V.i 


"2. (1180s), 9 (IHC, 11, 32; PPTS, v1, 25)). It plainly contra- 
na A 2m af dicts the Gospel account, but may perhaps reflect a contin- 
e impression of Christ’s fingers in the rock of the cave 


uation of the earlier tradition which associated the cave 
with the Apostles’ passover meal. 

The chapel was also seen by a party of pilgrims who 
visited Jerusalem on the conclusion of the Third Crusade, 


in September 1192: 


From [the tomb of the Virgin Mary (no. 337)], not altogether 
safely, we went up into that very cavern (testudinem), in which it 
ig said that our Lord and Redeemer was seized by night, to be 
crucified the next day. We poured out pious tears there and placed 
affectionate kisses on the place. Then as the Turks were throwing 
us out, we left quickly. (Itin. Ric., v1, 33 (RS, XXXVIILi, 436: trans. 
here adapted from Nicholson, 377): cf. Ambroise, lines 1205 3-9 
(ed. Eiles and Barber, 1, 19 5;11, 190)) 


the cave chapel continued to be 


In the thirteenth century, 
even though the upper 


visited by Greek and Latin pilgrims, 
church and abbey of St Mary (no. 337) had been 
destroyed. Most mention little more than the impression of 
Christ’s fingers in the rock (Anon. IX (1200-50). Iv (HC. 
111, 94); Anon. Graecus (1187-), IV (PG, CXXXIH. 977); 
Ernoul (c.1231), xv (ed. de Mas Latrie, 208): Anon. saec. 
xB (1244-), XVI (IHC, Iv. 352); Anon. X (1250-) (ed. 
Golubovich, 409: THC, 111, 104); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr 
(Rothelin, ¢.1261), 1X, X! (RHC Occ, 11. 506. 511: trans. 
Shirley, 22, 26): Michelant and Raynaud (eds.). 51, ae 
104’, 161-2, 168-9, 185, 195, 232). ‘Wilbrand ) 
Oldenburg (121 1-12), however, mistakenly identified it = 
the church of the Lord’s Prayer (no. 298) (ch. 11, /- 4-7: 
9, 2-3 (ed. Laurent, 187-8: IHC, 111. 240))- : 
Burchard of Mount Sion (c.1283) specifies that the 
entrance to the cave church lay 50 feet east of theentrance 


to the chapel from which one went down to the —, 
St Mary (no. 337) (cf. Anon. IV (c.1270). 2.1 3 (Hi ; He 
24, 26; PPTS, V1. 18, 20)). Inside it were still visible 
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places where the disciples sat when Jesus said, ‘Sit here 
while I go yonder and pray’ (Matt. 26.36 (RSV), and the 
place where He was arrested, which was indicated by the 
impression of His head and hair in the rock. This cast, as if 
in paste, was made the more memorable to Burchard by 
the fact that, despite labouring hard with iron implements, 
he was unable to remove even the smallest dust particle of 
rock from the cave (ch. vit, 1 (ed. Laurent, 68~9; IHC, rv, 
182. PPTS, x1, 73); cf. Sanudo (c.1321), 1, 14, 9 (ed. 
Bongars, 255-6)). None the less, a relic from the spot 
where Jesus was arrested had been among those brought 
back from Acre and Constantinople by Abbot Martin to his 
abbey at Pairis in 1205 (Gunther of Pairis, xxx1v (trans. 
Andrea, 127)). 

In the fourteenth century the cave continued to be 
visited by pilgrims. To begin with it was still identified as 
the place of Jesus’ arrest (Catalan Pilgrims 1323: 375; 
Ludolph of Sudheim 1336-41a: 354-5; 1336-41b: 109; 
Anon. Anglicus 1344—5a: 455; 1344—5b: 70; Mandeville 
¢.1356-66a: 176; Baldi 1955: 545, 547-8). Gradually, 
however, it came to be more commonly associated by west- 
erners with the place of His prayer, the place of the arrest 
being now located in the garden (Boldensele 1333a: 
350-1: Peter de Pennis ¢.1350: 362; Brygg 1392a: 384: 
1392b: 81:d'Anglure 1395a: 16: de Caumont 141 8a: 66; 
1418b: 43; Poloner 1422a: 233; 1422b: 7-8; cf. James 
of Verona 1335: 164, 198-9; Meistermann 1920: 


198-200; Baldi 1955; 546-7). Nicolas of Poggibonsi also 


identified it as the place where Jesus was held after being 
arrested (1346-50: 51-2: Baldi D 1955: 548-9), 
Orthodox Christians, however, continued to identify it as 
the place of the arrest itself (Grethenios c.1400: 178-9; 
Ignatius of Smolensk 1389-1405: 151; Baldi D 1955: 
346 nl, 549). In this period the wall paintings and 
inscriptions were still visible (Anon. Anglicus 1344-5a; 
455: 1344-5b: 70; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 51-2; 
Golubovich 1906: Vv. 346). 

The cave was dclinitively identified 
Christ’s prayer in papal documents issue 
and Urban V in 136] and 1362 re 
mitted the Francise 


in’ Gethsemane 
1955: 546 


as the place of 
d by Innocent VI 
Spectively, which per- 
ans toconstruct achurch and convent 
(Golubovich 1906: VY. 83-7; Baldi D 
n.1: Baldi P 1918. 170).A tequest to this end 
Was also made to Sultan al-Mansitr Salah al-Di 
Muhammad by Joan L of Sicily in 1363; bat the C a. 
attack on Mexandriain | 365 putanend to furthe oe 
Haliens (Golubevich 1906: ty, 49-51; Baldi Poi. 
Mie S . | ae While in Cairo, the pilgrim Na 
tFescobaldi met ‘Nicolas Corner, the guardian {M 
Sion. who had kone there to seek the ne si ; 3 ne 
Rarqig to build the convent: but lcm ano Salton 


failure (Lea: 31; Golubovich 1898: 17-18) Corner’s 








successor, however, Fr Gerard Chauvet (or Calvetti), laid 
formal claim to the cave on the basis of the papal docu- 
ments on 30 March 1392, though the Franciscans’ 
attempts to build there were frustrated by the local 
Muslims in whose legal ownership the property remained 
(Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 134-5; 1639b: 30; Golubovich 
1898: 18, 250; 1906: v, 297-9; Baldi D 1955: 547-8 
n.1; Arce 1970: 19-20). 

Among fifteenth-century visitors to the cave was 
Alessandro di Filippo Rinuccini, who describes a painting 
on the wall showing Christ kneeling in prayer, facing 
towards the south-east with his eyes raised (1474: 1 83-4; 
cf. Faber 1480-3: 1, 472; Affagart 1533-4: 106; Baldi 
1955: 550-1). Since 1392, the Franciscans alone had had 
an altar in the chapel (Faber 1480-3: 1, 472; Suriano 
1485b: 111, 115; Perera 1553b: 23; Baldi 1955: 551, 
552). According to Boniface of Ragusa, the altar stood 
the spot where Christ knelt in prayer, while a column in the 
eastern corner of the cave marked the place where ve 
angel stood comforting Him (1577: 131-4; Baldi D 1955: 
554). Jan Zvallart mentions four roughly carved piers a 
porting the roof, which was painted with flowers (1587a: 
150-1; Baldi D 1955: 554, fig. p. 418; cf. Rocchetta 
1630b: 100). This information is repeated by ian 
Quaresmi, who also gives the text of one of the acts 
inscriptions (see below). He observed that the cave A 
probably at one time been accessible from the gaa : 
Mary (no. 337), but that the connection was now bloc : 
He was sceptical, however, about its identification as t . 
place of Jesus’ prayer in the garden (1639a: 11, nae 
1639b: 164-6; cf. Roger 1664: 119; Surius 1666: 4 e 
Nau 1679: 245; Baldi 1955: 556-9). After doodle” 
1654, the custos, Mariano Morone da Maleo, took ae 
opportunity to clean out the cave, to extend the covey 
arch and to improve the drainage (1669-70: 1, 213-1% 
Arce 1971: 23-4), 

In December 1 ai and January 1682, the cave, at 
as Magharat al-Dam (Cave of Blood), and the land sans 
were purchased on behalf of the Franciscan semana 
three brothers from Sarajevo: Pavao, Antun and 2 7 
Brancovié (Arce 1971: 27-9, 32). The Franciscans raf 
session was upheld by a firman issued by Sultan Ab ‘a 
Hamid I in January 1784 (Hussein, Sciad and aes 
1934: 111, 745-7, no. 404; Arce 1971: 34-8); and, in N . 
1803, another firman of Selim IIL authorized ee 
renew the door and lock, which had disappeared oe 
Napoleon’s invasion (Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1953 
IH, 794-5, no. 426; Arce 1971: 38). g. the 

After a massive inundation on 23 November 1959. - 
interior of the cave was excavated by Fr Virgilio Corbo 


7: 
advance of restoration and conservation (Corbo 19° 
1965a: 1-49). 
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14 Cav : 
e church in Gethsemane (no. 292): plan and section. 


Description 


The cavern j 
oe pera aeia and part man-made. Its plan is 
nade a maximum of 17.4 m east-west, 
ceiling is part! and 3.5 m high (fig. 14, pl. XLVII). The 
rounded piers - eae on three roughly carved 
tory, Suna of which is a lower curving ambula- 
fourth more irr im 1956, however, revealed the base of a 
centreof the ee pier (Corbo 1965a: 36-7). In the 
ted light (Corbo ert opening some 2.1 m square admit- 
rectangular chancel 5a: 37-8). On the east is a rock-cut 
pach el, some 4 m wide and 3 m deep, covered 
haa A small inner cave entered 
south-eastern ae oorway was excavated in 1956 in the 

ie 

Wide on the eearrmes was a natural opening some 5 m 
entrance was aa o the Byzantine period an artificial 
Wwelfth centur . in the north-western corner. In the 
entrance was ee 7" owever, it seems that the original 
an aumbry was b ee use, as a piece of walling containing 
34). This may uilt on the east side of it (Corbo 1965a: 
linking the nas have formed part of an Satie 
going down to ne to the door at the head of the stairs 
Would have be e Virgin’s tomb (no. 337). That door 
Outside the Sse and a new access route from 
© 197]: > 9-31) Mary made sometime after 1187 (cf. 
. The entrance was rebuilt after the 


OW as! i yt ee oe 
After Corbo 1965 
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xLvir Cave church in Gethsemane (no. 292): looking east. 


flood of 1654 and aga 
tight door was added ( 

In the first centuries 
used as an olive-press, wi 
the north-eastern corner. In the fourth to fi 
became a church; the walls were plastere 
dug into the floor and inserted inside the former cistern. 
Some fragmentary traces survive of a mosaic floor. into 


which were set coloured panels with epitaphs relating to 


the graves. A number of the graves. however. post-date the 
Muslim conquest, 


Corbo 1965a: 39-42). 
ap, the cavern appears 
th a water cistern 


though all appear to be Christian. One 


in after that of 1955. when a water- 


tohave been - 
located below. 
fth centuries it. 
dandgraveswere ~ 
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(no. 15), for example, was found to be lined with a marble 
slab bearing a Koranic inscription in Kufic script. Other 
marble fragments bearing inscriptions in Greek or Arabic, 
however, may have been spolia set into the white mosaic 
pavement of the Crusader period, rather than directly 
related to the graves. One tomb (no. 31) contained two 
coins of the Crusader period, one of them from Chartres. 
Three stone-built tombs (nos. 17, 43, 44), one (no. 17) 
with a characteristic trapezoidal plan and a recess for the 
head. may also be dated for stratigraphic reasons to the 
Crusader period (Corbo 1965a: 3-21). 


Wall Paintings and Inscriptions 


In the twelfth century, the ceiling of the cavern was plas- 
tered and painted with eight-pointed stars, arranged either 
in diaper patterns or in circles, though some pilgrims 
interpreted them as flowers (Zvallart 1587a: 150-1; 
Quaresmi, 1639a:11, 124; 1639b: 164; Roger 1664: 119; 
Surius 1666: 406; Golubovich 1906: V, 346; Baldi D 
1955: 554, 556-9; Corbo 1965: 28-30, figs. 23-6). Parts 
of the walls were also decorated with figured paintings. 
John of Wiirzburg (c.1165), for example, records a paint- 
ing showing Jesus leaving the three Apostles three times 
while He went away to pray (see above). It is probable that 
the same twelfth-century programme also included the 
painting of Christ at prayer that was seen by Rinuccini in 
the later fifteenth century (1474: 183-4). The argument 
advanced by some scholars (e.g. Vincent and Abel 1914: 
318) that images and related texts referring to Christ 
praying should be dated after the mid fourtee 
when the cave took over the 
from the destroyed church of the Saviour (no. 357), seems 
less than convincing, since to have omitted Christ praying 
from the Programme would have made nonsense of the 
story portrayed, 

The only text visible today is on the left-hand side of the 
chancel and reads: Hic Rey C(hris)t(u)s sudavit sanguinem / 
Sepe morabatur Diominyu(s) Christus), Mi Pater, / sj vis, 
transfer calicem istu(m) a me [Luke 22.42] ( 
1629: i, 124: 1629b: 166: de Vogiié 1860: 3] 
and Abel 1914: 318; Thomsen 1921: 42, no, 81; 
Meistermann 1920: 212-16; Corbo 1965a: 22 
19-21: Arce 1971: 24.7, figs. 5-6: 
169-71, no, 227). This evidently re 
painted below and to the right of it, 0 
aoe NOW survive: it pr 

Christ Praying in the ith the dices : 
Gage and Christ being alone Ge i. 
SS OENO 19634: 27, fie, 22), Nicolas of Poggibonsj = 
Variant reading: Riter. si fieri pote pokes ae 
Potest, transeat a me calix iste: 


nth century, 
association with that event 


Quaresmi 
4; Vincent 


-7, figs. 
de Sandoli 1974: 
ferred to a scene 
f which only frag- 


obably combined depictions of 
Barden, Christ yw 





verumtamen non mea voluntas, sed tua (1346-50: 52). This 
is closer though not identical to Matthew 26.39; but it is 
uncertain whether it refers to the same painting or to 
another (Vincent and Abel 1914: 316; Thomsen 1921: 43, 
no. 81; Arce 1971: 20-1; de Sandoli 1974: 171, no. 228), 
A third text recorded by Fr Pantaleao de Aveiro, however, is 
more probably post-Crusader in date, if it existed at all: 
Salvator mu(n)di in hoc sacratissimo loco oravit ad patrem, / et 
factus in agonia guttas sanguinis effudit usque ad terram, / 
oremus eum, ut nobis peccatoribus delicta demittat, / quia pius, 
et misericors est (1569a: 131; 1569b: 274-5; cf. Arce 
1971: 22-3; de Sandoli 1974: 171-2, no. 229). 


Visited 1979, 12.7.04. 


Sources 


Ambroise, lines 12053-9 (ed. Eiles and Barber, 1, 195; im a 
(1192); Anon. 1 (c.1100), 3 (IHC, 111, 2; ed. and trans. Hill, ‘ 
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(1102-3), xvi (CCCM, cxxx1x, 69; PPTS, 1v, 18, 42: 
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trans. Wilkinson, 299-300; PPTS, v, 39-40); 'S. Theotonii Vita 
(-1160),111, 14 (THC, 11, 38); Wilbrand of Oldenburg (1211-12), 
1, 7, 4-7 (ed. Laurent, 187; IHC, 111, 240). .% sa 
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No. 293 The Golden Gate (Bab ar-Rahma, 
17254.13181 (Map 3) 





By the later sixth century, if not before, the gate of the 
Temple that faced east towards the Mount of Olives was 
identified as the Beautiful Gate at which Peter cured the 
lame man (Acts 3.1-10). Around 570, its threshold and 
entablature were still extant (Piacenza Pilgrim, xv1l 


(CCSL, CLXXV, 138; trans. Wilkinson, 83)); however. by a 
~ confusion that may have had something to do with the 
similarity between the Greek ‘paca and the Latin aurea, 


fromthe seventh century onwards it was more usually 
identified in Latin sources as the Golden Gate (cf. Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 834). An anonymous seventh-century 
writer, erroneously identified as Bede, claims that it was 
through these Golden Gates that Christ made His tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday (Matthew 
21.6—12; Mark 11.7-11; Bede, Homiliae, 111, 15 (PL, xciv. 
507); ELS, 432 n.2; Vincent and Abel 1914: 838). 
Rabanus Maurus, writing around 830, developed this 
theme and compared Christ's humble entrance with that 
of Heraclius returning from Persia with the Wood of the 
Cross in AD 631. According to the legend that he relates, 
as the emperor approached the gate, on horseback and 
resplendent in his imperial trappings, the stones of the gate 
came down one after another to create a solid wall. A cross 
appeared in the sky and an angel above the gate, who 
upbraided the emperor for approaching in so magnificent 
a manner the gate through which Christ had come seated 
on adonkey. Suitably chastened, Heraclius put off his impe- 
rial apparel and taking the relic of the Cross in his hand 
approached the gate barefoot, whereupon it opened to 
allow him through (Homiliae, LXX (PL, cx. 133-4): cf. 
Honorius of Autun (PL, CLXXII, 1004-6); ELS, 431. no. 
659; Vincent and Abel 1914: 838-9. 852: Mango 1992: 


7-16; Wilkinson 1977: 161). 


By the time that Rabanus Maurus was writing. the gate : 


Pilgrim had been completely rebuilt, 
he programme of reconstruction in 
Sharif carried out under the 


seen by the Piacenza 
most likely as part of t 


and around the Haram ash- 
Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (see below), although a 


date in the reign of Heraclius himself cannot be excluded a 
(cf. Mango 1992). The gate was double and was vaulted 4 
inside in six bays carried , 
fullest description of it before the time of the First Crusade 
is that given by the Persian Nasir-i Khusraw in 1047: 


Along the eastern wall, in the middle of the sanctuary, is a large 
gateway of stone SO finely hewn that one would say it has been 
made of asingle block. It is fifty ells high and thirty wide. iscarved 


wo beautiful doors 


in designs, and has t leading into it. Between 








on two central columns. The 
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the two doors is not more than one foot of wall space. These doors 
are elaborately made of iron and Damascene brass with rings and 
studs. They say these doors were made by Solomon for his father, 
David. 

Going inside through these two doors, and facing east, you 
find to your right two doors, one called Gate of Mercy [Bab al- 
Rahma] and the other, Gate of Repentance [Bab al-Tawbal. It 
is said that it was at these very doors that God accepted David's 
repentance, On this spot is a beautiful mosque that was once a 
hall but has now been made into a mosque and decorated 
with all sorts of carpets. It has an independent staff. Men often 
go there to pray and seek communion with God. (trans. 
Thackston, 32-3; cf. PPTS, 1v, 32: ELS, 433 n.2; Le Strange 


1890: 177; Vincent and Abel 1914: 840: Marmardji 1951: 
217-18) 


Mujir al-Din later implies that the gate was associated with 
the adjacent madrasa or zawiya called the Nasariya, after 
the Shaffite Abw’l-Fat’h Nasr (d. 1097), and later the 
Ghazziliya, after Aba Hamid al-Ghazzali (1494-5: 64-5, 
140). As the gate had been adapted for use as a mosque by 
the time that Nasir-i Khusraw visited it, it is possible that 
the two western bays, which had previously been open, 
had already been partly blocked (see fig. 1 5). 

In the twelfth century the association of the Golden 
Gate with Christ’s entry into Jerusalem and Heraclius’ 
recovery of the True Cross was well known to western 
Christian writers (Saewulf (1 102-3), xv (CCCM, CXXXIX, 
6S): Bartolf of Nangis (1108), xxx1 (RHC Oce, 111, 510; 
THC. 1. 148: trans, Wilkinson, 172): Anon. Iv (c.1270), 4 
(IHC, 111, 24: PPTS, V1, 19)). The Beautiful Gate, on the 
other hand. came to be identified instead with one of the 
Rates on the western side of the Temple precinct, though 
Peter the Deacon, perhaps relying on an earlier source, 
Still identified it in 1137 with the gate through which 
Christ entered the city (frag. C4 (CCSL, CLXXV, 95; trans, 
Wilkinson, 182)). 

The Russian Orthodo 
Jerusalem in 1106, call 


through which Christ entered the city, the Apostles’ Gate 
and attributes it to King David: 


This gate was stron 


gly constructed and it is i 
areca made with - 
derful cunning. plated with gilded copper: j kil 


Paintings On Copper and outside it is 
There are four doors to 


this gate, 
de Khitrowo, 2] i} 


The Golden Gate Was already included in the Jerusal 

Wurgy by 1] 18. when the embalmed bod f Te 
Baldwin I was brought into the city through aaa the 
a cundlay procession (Albert of Aachen, XI, 29 (RHC 
. nf fae, . ‘ a Indeed, a gloss in the Typikon 
es ; $ <= indicates that by then for the 


te station of the Palm Sunday Procession at 





the Sheep Pool (Probatica) (no. 366) had been replaced by 
one at the Temple (ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 19; ELS, 
430 n.1;-Vincent and Abel 1914: 839; Rosen-Ayalon 






1989: 39)o 


According to the Barletta ordinal of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Palm Sunday procession, made up of the patriarch, the 
priors of Mount Sion and of the Mount of Olives, and the 
abbot of St Mary in the Valley of. Jehoshaphat with their 
respective congregations, would approach the gate from 
the Mount of Olives, the patriarch carrying the relic of the 
Cross in his own hands. Those who remained in Jerusalem, 
including the canons of the Holy Sepulchre and the con- 
vents of the Hospital of St John, St Mary Latin and St Mary 
of Mount Sion, would congregate with the people at the 
Templum Domini, where one of the bishops would bless the 
palm and olive branches before everyone proceeded into 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat to meet the Cross. As the oon 
bined procession approached the Golden Gate, various !¢s- 
tival antiphons were sung. ; 


And the cantor begins the festival antiphon: Ante dies ei 
Then the subcantor and the master of the school, ee ; 
by the boys, go up on top of the gate through which the Lord Jes é 
entered when He came, and there they wait until the processio 
has assembled inside. When they have foregathered, the rte 
alone begins this antiphon: Gloria, laus et honor. And c a 
below responds: Rex Christe. And only the boys sing the the v fas 
. . .and the others. When these are finished, the boys or iene 
arch begin the response: Ingrediente Domino. Rea aant 
formed a procession, they enter the court of the Templum Hf z 
descend the steps towards the Templum Salomonis [i.e. the Ae 
mosque] and ascend some other steps towards the iia , 
Domini, on the south, where arranged in procession they ma 


: d Abel 
station. (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 413 (fol. 80b); cf. Vincent an 
1914: 839) 


te 
John of Wiirzburg, who also identifies the cage 
as that through which Christ entered the city ie 
Sunday, gives a full description of it around 1165: 


This gate by the Divine protection has always a 
unharmed, although since that time Jerusalem has ese . 
Captured and destroyed by hostile armies. This gate, moreor ae 
Pious remembrance of our Lord’s divine and mystic i = to 
when He came up from Bethany over the Mount a nee 
Jerusalem, is closed within, and blocked up with stones W! hich 
and is never opened to anyone except on Palm S unda 4 a 
day every year, in memory of what there took place, itis s rims 
Opened to a procession and to the entire population phe : the 
and citizens, after the patriarch has preached a Se e for 
People at the foot of the Mount of Olives. When the ae 
that day is over, itis closed again for a whole year as before. ¢ ber}. 
on the day of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross [14 Septem 


pt 
when it is also opened. (CCCM, cxxx1x, 95-6; trans. ae 
here from PPTS, v, 19) 
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John also men 
walls’ (CCCM, CXXXIX, 96, 1 


tions the existence of a cemetery around 
metery ‘before the door of 


the gate 
,containi : 
the time of ea bodies of those who had fallen at This was probably also the ce 
pture of Jerusalem. It is unclear the Temple (ante ostium Templi)' in which the murderers 
) were said to have been 


of Thomas Becket (d. 1170 


buried (Roger of Howden (RS. Lt1-ii, 17); Prag 1989: 


Whether F 

this lay insi 

thsi fel inside or outside the walls, or perhaps 
expression infra muros is ambiguous in 


medieval us. 
age. meaning either ‘below’ or ‘inside the 135-6). 





34; PPTS, v.19. 39-40)}2 
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The pilgrim Theodoric gives some further details of the 
gate in 1172, in his description of the sites associated with 
Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem: 


Proceeding across the Valley of Jehoshaphat and the Kidron 
brook, He came to the Golden Gate, which is double. On His 
approach one door, its bolt withdrawn, opened to Him of its own 
accord and forcibly pulling out the ring of the other door caused 
it also to open with a great noise. Because of this a chapel has 
been made there in its honour, in which the same ring, covered in 
gold, is held in great veneration. The gate itself is never usually 
opened except on Palm Sunday and on the day of the Exaltation 
of the Cross, because the emperor Heraclius passed through it 
with a large portion of the same wood [of the Cross], which he 


had brought back from Persia. (ch. xiv (CCCM, cxxxIx, 159; 
PPTS, v, 24)) 


Theodoric adds at another point that a flight of fifteen 
double steps led from the gate up to the Temple; his 
mention of five ‘columns’ standing at the top of the steps 
probably refers to the five-arched arcade, or ganatir, which 
still occupies this position (ch. xIv (CCCM, cxxxrx, 159: 
PPTS. v, 24)). 

The opening of the gate, or gates, twice a year is also 
recorded in other sources (al-Idrisi_(c.1154) (trans. 
Jaubert. 1. 341: trans. Le Strange, 31, 33); Anon. 11 
(e170), 5 (HC, m1, 12: PPTS, v1, 9: trans. Wilkinson, 
240): Ernoul (c.1231), xvir (de Mas Latrie, 198: ed, 
Michelant and Raynaud, 40); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr 
(Rothelin, ¢.1261), vy (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
151-2. 166-7: trans. Shirley, 17-18, 25); al-Himyari 
(trans. Hamarneh, 152)). Other texts also refer to the hoof 
marks of Christ's ass, visible on the steps between the gate 


and the east door of the Templun Domini (Anon. v.i 
(1180s), 5 (IHC. m1, 30; PPTS, v1 


(1231), vant (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 95); Anon. rx 
(¢.1200-50), 2 (THC, rt, 92) 


: Anon. x (1250-) (IH¢, Ill, 
102); Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 1, 2 (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 231); Chemins et Pelerinages 


(1260s), 11, 11 (ed, Michelant and Raynaud, 184, 194)), 
After Jerusalem returned to Muslim hands in 1187, the 
rich tombs in the Latin cemetery around the gate were 
destroyed (Abii Shima, RHC Or, Iv. 340). The gate itself 
Appears to have remained closed (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
S40). It was visited from outside the walls by Ricoldus of 
Montecroce in ] 288-9] (ch. IV, 57-8 (ed, Kappler, 58: ed 
and later by Oderic of 


» 24); Pelerinaiges 


Laurent, 110): ELS. 437. no, 668) 
Friuli (1330: 131: Baldi 1955: 437), Antony of Cremo 
describes it as being of iron and adds that no one da a 
open it for fear of the judgement of God (1327-31: 156 
in} 335, James of Verona also described the two st : 
being sheathed With iron plates Secured by large ‘on is ie 
one of Which he Succeeded in extracting and taking h Be 
with him (1335: 202-3: Baldi 1955:4 37-8) Tae 





of such relic-hunting were apparent to Nicolas of 
Poggibonsi two decades later: 


The gate is very large and there are two gates, one beside the 
other; between the two gates there is a wall two feet wide and 
arch-vaulted above. Above the arches there is a little house with 
a window above the gate; the gate faces towards the east, and all 
[the gates] are of iron and embossed with large nails; but many of 
the nails have now been extracted by the Christians, who pull 
them out when they can because they have powerful properties. 
The wood inside the gate is of cypress. (1346-50: 53; Baldi 1955: 
438-9) 


Nicolas also relates how the Tartars, or Mongols, when 
they took Jerusalem (c.1300), tried at first to remove 
entire gate, then, having failed, to undermine it, and final y 
to burn it, but with no more success. On regaining the city 
the sultan therefore had the gates walled up, though Oe 
masonry did not reach to their full height (1346-50: 53; 
Baldi 1955: 438-9; Vincent and Abel 1914: 978). 

One reason for the gates being kept closed was that the 
interior was once more being used as a mosque by this 
date. As before the Crusader conquest, this may have been 
associated with the zawiya al-Nasariya, which had i 
refounded by Mu‘azzam ‘Isa (Mujir al-Din 1494-5: : = 
140). Al-“Umari gives a detailed description of the ne 
in 1347, including measurements. The doors themse ie 
were coated with iron on the outside and with sheets ‘ 
engraved yellow copper on the inside. Like Nasir: 
Khusraw, al-‘Umari was told that they dated from the a. 
of Solomon (al-‘Umari 1347: 77; Marmardji 1951: 23 t 

By the end of the fifteenth century, Christians were fa 
allowed even to approach the gate because of the aoe 
cemetery that lay around it, though Felix Faber relates t 
pilgrims still managed to purchase fragments of the ga 
from the local Muslims. He also noted that the pores ea 
the gate was by then in ruins (1480-3: 1, 458-60; , 
1955: 40-1), as is confirmed by van Brey ae mi 
drawing of the same period, which shows only the sout ae 
part of it standing, containing a rounded-arched aris 
and a double-crosslet archére (1488: pl; Nebenzahl 1 = 
pl. 21). To Muslims it seemed that the gates of serene rf 
Repentance (cf. Qur‘an 57, 13) had been closed at se 
since the time of ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab, though ane 
believed that they would be opened again when J en 
returned to earth. Mujir al-Din also records that oe 
Mosque, or masjid, inside the gate was still visited by a bel 
(1494-5; 127; cf. Le Strange 1890: 184; Vincent and i 
1914: 840; Marmardji 1951: 257; Baldi 1955: 442 ee ; 

When Sulayman II rebuilt the city walls in 1537 
the gate was finally walled up completely and the a 
above it restored (Perera 1553b: 24, 65; Burgoyne 2 ad 
489-90, fig. 31.1). The wooden gates were removed es 4 
were rehung in the Jehoshaphat Gate which was widen 











for the purpose. While the works were in ‘progress, a on 


cross was discovered and was purchased at some cost from . 


the governor of the city by. Bonventura Cursetti, head of 
the Franciscan province of: ‘Dalmatia, who presented it. 
to the Holy Sepulchre (Boniface of Ragusa 1 2 77: 129- 31; 

Baldi 1955: 442-3; Kootwyk 1619: ae, Vincent and 
Abel 1914: 841 n.4). ; 





Description 


The Golden Gate consists of a double gateway leading into 
an entrance vestibule set in the east wall of the Haram (fig. 
15, pls. xLVIII—XLIX). It: has” been walled up since 
1537-41, at which time it was widened and heightened to 
give the appearance of a tower forming part ¢ of the urban 
defences. The blocking of each gate includes an archére and 
an inscription panel, the latter unfilled, while the upper 
part includes two crosslet archéres, another two plain 
panels and a crenellated wall-head. 

From inside the gate one can see that the doors, each 
some 3.6 m wide, were rectangular and were covered by 
massive lintels with open segmental relieving arches above 
them (pl. L). On the outside they were enclosed by a double- 
arched decorative frieze, supported on a central pier which 
appeared from the outside as an engaged column with a 
Corinthianesque capital; on the outer jambs, the decorative 
scheme of this capital is drawn out as a frieze. The vestibule 
inside the gate consists of six bays, defined by segmental 
transverse arches carried on two central columns with 
lonic capitals and on rectangular wall pilasters. Overall it 
aan some 24 m in length (east-west) and 10.5 min 
ian a western bays are covered by low pendentive 
ae ile in the two eastern ones the pendentives 

ums, which are separated from them by a plain 





XLVI 


— Golden Gate (Bab ar-Rahma, Bab at-Tauba) (no 
3): seen from the north-west, inside the Haram. 
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XLIX The Golden Gate (Bab ar-Rahma, Bab at-Tauba) (no 
293): photographed from outside the city by Robertson 


and Beato in 1857. 





L. The Golden Gate (Bab ar-Rahma, Bab at-Tauba) (no 293): 
interior looking east. 
moulding and capped by hemi- -spherical domes: the drums 


have rounded-arched windows at the cardinal points (pl. 
L1). The pilasters are carved to have a panelled agar 
while their heavy Corinthian capitals support an pee i: 
heavy and finely decorated architrave ene ee : 
design may also have been inspired by carved pane ss 
On the south side of the east bay isa rounded-arche : 


ee ae ee ee 


StH Rts Ces Bees 


setae INR ae eee 


PERMEATE REBT, 


ee 
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tt The Golden Gate (Bab ar-Rahma, Bab at-Tauba) (no, 293): 
interior of the dome over the north-eastern bay. 


delined inside and out by an elaborate moulding, with a 
stone transom forming a stilted lunette, The inner facade of 
the gate is similar to the outer, but has also been walled up 
with a small pointed-arched door in each bay, 


Associated Cemetery 


A large number of inhumations were found in 1891 when 
accumulated earth was dug away from the walls of the 
kate inside the Haram, a few feet above the floor level of the 
gate. They were set in Stone-lined graves covered with 
stone slabs and oriented east-west, and contained no grave 
koods. It seems Very possible that they date from the period 
of the Latin kingdom and formed part of the cemetery 
mentioned by John of Wiirzburg (Schick 1891: 201) 


Inscriptions 


Three Hebrew graffiti of uncerta 
on the south wall (Bieberstein 
201, 204). An Arabic inscripti 


central column inside the gate serves aS a memorial to 
Muhammad Ibn Quttayba, who diedin 759 n/ap 1358 and 


Was presumably buried in the nt cemetery (Burgoyne 
and Abul-Hajj 19 x1b, no. XLI) 


in date have been recorded 
and Bloedhorn 1994: in, 
On scratched on the west 


adjace 
79: 129-30, pl.x 


Discussion 


Mthough Medieval write 
to David, Sot 
friczex 


fs attributed the Sate variously 
omon and Herod, the decorative Style of the 
and capitals indicate 


$a Byzantine or early Islamic 





date. M. de Vogiié opted for a sixth-century date (1864: 
64-8), while E. Pierotti argued that it was Justinianic 
(1864: 67-9), and K.A.C. Creswell considered it to uate 
from the time of Abbot Modestus (Ap 616-29) uae 
463-5). The close similarities that it bears to the ae 
Double Gate below the Aqsa mosque in the south wa : 
the Haram, however, indicates that it is more likely to : 
contemporary with it and the work of either the rel 
“Abd al-Malik (Burgoyne 1992: 111-12; Wi chai 
1987: 6) or possibly his son al-Walid (Monneret . 
1968: 209-15; cf. Rosen-Ayalon 1989: 33-45). T oe 
of arounded double-arched gate that was found to 2 
lie it in 1974 may perhaps relate to the gate seen Hf 
Piacenza Pilgrim around 570 aia a is 
Fleming 1983; cf. Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 111, 
00, 203). 
; Any ace alterations that the Franks ad Eee 
made to the gate when they converted it into a ct ur ne 
the twelfth century are not obvious in what survives - 
today. Two elements that may possibly date foes 
period, rather than from the Ottoman period as pai 
times argued (Wilkinson 1987: 8), are the raise as 
that cover two eastern bays and appear to be ne 
additions. The Latin Palm Sunday liturgy required the - 
cantor, choirmaster and choirboys to proceed to the ee 
the building and sing antiphonally with the ae ee 
ing with the rest of the procession inside the a - - 
This would only have been possible if there ha ane 
aperture in the roof by this date; the windows ae es 
sides of the drums supporting the two domes cou 
fulfilled this function admirably. 


Visited 12.5.82. 
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~ ch in Harat al- ay 
17219.13149 (Map 5) aie is ee | 






Description 


In 1996 & 
- renovations being carried out on a ome 


Was invect; 
sagen for the IAA in November 1996 by Dr 
Unfortunatel ollowing excavations by Rafa Abu-Raya. 
estroyed nee much of the structure had already been 
Part of what mes the archaeological work was done and 
of the buil din mained subsequently collapsed. The layout 
The building a its identification as a church. 
the Wester g stands on the edge of the rock scarp facing 
n Wall of the Temple, just above the lower 


x point to this building having 
. Crusader or the Ayyubid peri 

however, for it ever having 
‘as a mosque or madrasa: there i 


structure j ‘domestic 
¢ in the former North African quarter led to the:,, 


discover A roe ae 
y of a medieval building preserved within it. This ~onsuch uncertain foun 


characteristics of a nine-bayed ch 
missing. In view of the 
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uct that fed the cistern on the Temple Mount from 


Birkat as-Sultan near Bethlehem. It appears to have been 


a nine-bayed groin-vaulted building with a central dome 
(now missing) carried on pendentives supported on four 


5 piers, each about 1 m square (fig. 16). The vaulted bays 
and pendentives appear to have been framed by transverse 


arches, which sprang from plain cyma-recta or cavetto 
mouldings on the piers and possibly from a cornice or 


corbels (or both) on the outer walls, since there were no 


responding pilasters. Internally the building measured 
some 10.5m north-south by at least 14 m east-west, with 
walls some 1.25 m thick. The east end is missing, having 
apparently collapsed down the cliff. 

_ The masonry of the walls consists of coursed, roughly 


_ squared blocks, while the quoins are more finely cut in 
““freestone and bear the diagnostic diagonal dressing of 


twelfth-century work: some of the quoins also have drafted 


‘margins. The piers were also ashlar built. 


In the east bay of the north wall is a rectangular door. 
recessed in a pointed arch with hollow-chamfered arrises, 
enclosed by a label-stopped cavetto hood-mould. The 
ashlars of the door and arch have diagonal tooling. Set into 
the wall to either side of it are the springers for a groin- 
vaulted bay or porch that would have extended in front of 
it. Another large door was also recorded in the centre of 
the west wall. 

In subsequent phases the building was enclosed by other 
structures, the dome was demolished and a vaulted mez- 


zanine floor was inserted. 


Discussion 


The architectural features and style of construction all 

been erected in either the 
od. There is no indication. 
been an Islamic building. such 
sno trace of a mihrab in the 
south wall and the doorways are inconveniently placed for 


such a use. On the other hand, the design bears all the 
urch, whose east end is 


naturally sloping bedrock and of 
hree-apsed chevet would have posed 
dations, itis not hard to image how 
have occurred. The positioning of 
nsistent with the interpretation of 
h. Unfortunately it does not seem 
possible to identify the church with any known from his- 
torical sources. Its plan, however, suggests that it would 
most probably have been built for an oriental rather than 


the Latin rite. 


the mass that a likely t 


such a collapse might 
the two doors is also co 
the building as 4 chure 
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Plan 


Church in Harat al-Maghariba ( 


Boas, forthcoming, 


No. 295 


W721 


History 


In May 1872 


a house 





Church in Har 


-13136 (Map 5) 


in the Jewish Quarter, 


-DrT. Chaplin andc 


at al-Maidan 


occupied by 


Tyrwhitt Drake visited 


a Moroccan. 








After V.Asman (1996) 
no. 294): plan and N-S section looking W. 


rm — as is 
In an upper room, divided into two bya ange fearfully 
the common custom here amongst the Jews, w. es, evidently 
overcrowded — we found two semicircular ana measured 
apses, now used as cupboards. They faced due eas ‘espe tively. 
across seven and a half [2.3 m] and five feet [1.5 m of an older 
In some of the lower parts of the house are traces 


masonry, upon and into which the present dwelling 
fitted. (Drake 1872: 85) 


+n in 1881, this 
The house was visited again by Dr Chaplin ie man side 
time accompanied by C.R. Conder. It lay on t a fitied with 
of Harat al-Maidan. The apses had by then bee 
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wooden doors, with the larger lying to the south. The room it 
measured some 12:feet (3.66 m) in length and was’ 
enclosed by a pair of groin-vaults, ‘so covered with white- 


wash and plaster as to be barely recognisable as medizeval 
work’. Conder proposed identifying the. building as the 
chapel of St Thomas of the Germans (Warren and Conder 
1884: 272; cf. Chaplin 1889: 10). “a 





capital with cyma-recta impost mouldings. The transverse 
arches that define the groin-vaulted bays have a pointed 
profile and appear to be medieval. It is impossible to tell, 


however, whether all the bays would originally have been 
“groin-vaulted, or whether for example the central bay may 


have been covered instead by a dome on pendentives. 


The church was rediscovered during the reconstruction oe 


of the Jewish Quarter in 1969. The following description is 
based on that given by D. Bahat and. R. Reich (1986; cf. 


Bahat 1985b: 53; 1988: 202;1993: 123-4, pl. 1vc). 





Description 


The remains of the church or chapel now form part of a 
domestic residence (Simtat Haye ‘Olam; no. 16). As Drake > 


indicated, it is situated at first-floor level:and:may be 
assumed to have formed part of s iargex Gccnples aaa 
tures. Only the east end survives, consisting of the central 
and northern apse with groin-vaulted bays immediately in 
front of them as well as part of the southern apse (fig. 17). 
The central apse measures 2.26 m in diameter and the 
other two 1.65 m. The present floor level appears to be 
somewhat higher than the original one, making the 
ae semi-domes of the apses appear somewhat squat. 
© apses were constructed in ashlar, with a moulded 

cornice defining the springing of the semi-domes. 
pernan eees church would have measured 6.95 m 
onan ae ; but although the span of the first bay is some 
conusted a edn the nave is unknown. It evidently 
in length ee ree-aisled structure, probably three bays 
gular silnae the vaulting springing from plain rectan- 
ike iae ers and free-standing columns. Only two of 
Bae The survive, though traces of'a third were also 
10-13 ae monolithic, 0.3-0.35 m in diameter and 
octagonal gh, and surmounted respectively by a crude 
al capital and a reused Byzantine Corinthian 
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Lois 4 OM 
- After Bahat < Reich 1986 
Church in Harat al-Maidan (no. 295): plan. 








~ Discussion 


The: church has been identified as St Thomas of the 


- Germans on the basis of a reference made in a list of bak- 
a eries belonging to the Holy Sepulchre before 1187 (Bresc- 
. . Bautier, 323, no. 170; RRH, 109, no, 421; Bahat 198 5b: 


3; 1988: 202; 1993: 123-4; Bahat and Reich 1986: 
14; Chaplin 1889: 10; Drake 1872: 85; Hanauer 1926: 


‘ 30; Warren and Conder 1884: 41, 272). This includes an 


oven situated in front of that church (ante ecclesia S. 
Thome Alemannorum), which, if one assumes that the list 
was topographically arranged, may possibly have been 
located somewhere between Mount Sion Street (now 
Habad Street) and St Giles (no. 317) in the Street of the 
Temple (now Tariq Bab as-Silsila). However, it is by no 
means certain that the ordering of the list was strictly 
topographical and a document of 1229 locates a church 
of St Thomas in the Street of the Armenians (no. 365). 
On this basis, K. and S. Bieberstein propose identifying the 
church in Harat al-Maidan with that of St Peter in Fetters 
(Bieberstein and Bieberstein 1988). Unfortunately its 
position does not accord well with what is known about 
the location of St Peter’s (see no. 353). The proposal of 
Vincent and Abel (1914: 919) to identify it with a church 
of St Thalalaeus, which is located by the Georgian 
Lectionary on or near Mount Sion (§1372 (trans. 
Tarschnischvili, 11, 52); Garitte 1958: 388), has even less 
to commend it. Unless there were two churches of St 
Thomas at the time of the Latin Kingdom (cf. Bahat 1990: 
91; Riley-Smith 1991: 44-5), which is perhaps unlikely, it 
therefore seems more prudent for the time being to regard 
the identity of the church in Harat al-Maidan as 


unknown. 


_ Sources 


2: 1993a: 123-4, pl. Ive; 1993b: 11, 
799: Bahat and Reich 1986; Bieberstein and Bieberstein 1988; 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 1, 43, 217; IL 336; Ill, 423: 
Chaplin 1889: 10; Drake 1872: 85; Enlart 1925: U. 265; 
Hanauer 1926: 30; Prag 1989: 226; Riley-Smith 1991: 44-5; 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 919; Warren and Conder 1884: 41, 


272. 


Bahat 1985b: 53; 1988: 20 
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No.296 Church of the Holy Archangels 
(Dair az-Zaitun) 17188.13119 (Map 4) 


History 


Following the destruction of the Byzantine church of Holy 
Wisdom by the Persians in 614, the site of the Praetorium, 
where Christ appeared before Pilate, came to be associated 
with Mount Sion (see no. 336), as too did the house of the 
high priest, Caiaphas (no. 358), to which Christ was taken 
immediately after His arrest (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
576-7; Wilkinson 1977: 153, 168). Most of the events 
that the three synoptic Gospels record as having taken 
place in the house of Caiaphas, however, are located by 
John’s Gospel in the house of his father-in-law, Annas 
(John 18.12-28). The earliest association of the house of 
Annas with Mount Sion appears to date to the seventh 
century, though it appears at that time to have been 
equated with that of Caiaphas (Epiphanius, 111 (trans. 
Wilkinson, 117)) 

In the twelfth century another Praetorium and another 
cluster of sites associated with Christ’s trial and Passion 
came to be located along Jehoshaphat Street 
day Via Dolorosa) (nos. 286, 289, 301) 


association of these events with Mount Sion was still main- 
tained. Thus a church of St Saviour (no. 358), associated 
with the house of Caiaphas and the Flagellation of Christ, 
was located between the great church of Mount Sion 
336) andthe city wall. The differences betwee 

accounts, however, 


(the present- 
, but the parallel 


(no. 
n the Gospel 
still gave rise to confusion. Thus, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, Ricoldus of 
Montecroce refers to this church as the house of Annas 
(ch. 111, 15 (ed, Laurent, 108: ed. Kappler, 50; THC, IV, 
264; ELS, 569, no. 859)). John Mandeville does likewise, 
but also mentions a house of Caia 

(c.1356~66a: 174-5; c.1356- 


1395a: 82). A little later, the 
Smolensk ; 


large Armenian convent (1389-1405; 155; cf. Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 49 5-6). 


In fact. the Armenian monastery Containing the church 
of the Holy Archangels already existed in 1314 when the 
scribe Step'anos Erkayn copied a Manuscript in it (Stone 
1969: 8, 9: Terian 1999: 15 1-2). Other Manuscripts w, 
Produced there in the periods ] 316-41 and fe aes 


(Stone 1969; 9-11): and in 1334 Narses of Guera copied 
a lectionary in the Monastery of St Stephen (no 360) 
located hear the convent of the Holy Archangels Mi h 
and Gabriel (Abel 192 ae 


8: 581). In 1422, John p 
*pproached the Monastery from the zi ae 
Synagogue of the Jews ( he 


Mount Sion Street), just inside the 


medieval gate of Mount Sion, which at that time would 
have been in ruins. He identifies it, however, as the house 
of Annas and describes it as ‘a moderately pleasing church 
of the Armenians, well decorated with lights and lamps, 
having four rectangular columns’. From there to the 
house of Caiaphas was a distance of two stone-throws 
2a: 240; cf. 1422b: 13). 
ae the fifteenth century onwards, the church lying 
inside the line of the walls was more usually identified as 
the house of Annas (di Bartolomeo 1431: 155; Rinuccini 
1474: 121), though confusion persisted. In 1461, Louis [ 
Rochechouart came to it after visiting the house 0 
Caiaphas on Mount Sion, leaving the road leading ee 
to the Dung Gate and presumably entering the city at ; 
gate of Mount Sion. He relates, ‘There is in the _ ‘ 
Annas a chapel which is cared for by the Armenians au : 
called the chapel of the Holy Angels’ (1461: ee 
Adorno 1470-1: 276). Felix Faber describes the churc. : 
the Holy Angels in the house of Annas as surrounded : 
cells and rooms of Armenian monks. He also mentions a 
old olive tree outside the church, which his fest 
guide told him was none other than the man eter 
struck Jesus, turned into a tree aoe 1480-3:1, 3 ; 
riano 1485b: 88; cf. John 18, 22). ; 
ae Vincent and Abel eta it seems likely that the - 
ication of the church had always been to the Holy fees : 
and that it recalled the Armenian church : ee 
Archangels, which the seventh-century writer ae if 
of Armenia records had been founded by King Tirida a 
of Armenia (286-330) (trans. Alishan, 398; Vincen on 
Abel 1914: 492-3). In the later Middle Ages, the Armen 
church’s claim to the monastery of the Holy piciee 
was supported by a document purporting to bea OTE: 
issued in its favour by Saladin in 1187 (Antreassian 
45; Sanjian 1983: 133; cf. Richards 1989: 459). ue 
From 1483 onwards the church seems to have bee a 
the hands of the Georgians (Suriano 148 5b: 87: ate 
1937: 225), though in 1517 both the Greeks ne 
Armenians obtained firmans confirming their posse cal 
of the house of Annas from the Ottoman Sultan erry 
(Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a: 219-22; ae -ffin 
41; 1983: 164; Sanjian 1983: 137). Although ae 
Affagart records it as being in Georgian hands (15 io 
91, 100), Arnold von Harff (1496-9: 195), Jean ane 
(1512: 104-5), Denis Possot (1532: 186-7) an oe 
pilgrims mention only Armenians. Juan Perera oe 
identifies the church in the house of Annas as that 0 
Angels (1553b: 66): 


: nd here 
To this house Christ was conducted in the first instance, weaching 
He was buffeted, derided and questioned concerning His ds of the 
and His disciples. It is now a church and is in the han 








Armenian Christians. Affixed to one of the outer corners of this 
church is a stone which recalls that here Jesus was scourged, and 
by the side of the same church, close to the wall, is a very ancient * 


olive tree of great dimensions, to which they say that Jesus Christ 


was bound. For this reason the pilgrims are in the habit of taking 3 


fragments away as relics. (1553b: 45) 


The Georgians may have regained possession ,, by 


1602-3 (Peradze 1937: 201-2, 225). A little later a rea- . 


sonably accurate plan and perspective drawing of .the - 
*. allowed one to see that it was constructed using rough 


blocks of hard nari limestone, laid in courses averaging 
“24.3 cm in height, which corresponded roughly with 


church were made by Bernardino Amico (1 620a: 23; pk. 


16; 1620b: 74-5, pl. 16). During the course of this 


century the church came to be served by Armenian nuns © 
(Ervine 1999: 128-9). It was explained to visitors that a 
hollow stone built into the north-east quoin of the church ; 


bore the impression of Christ’s elbow, where He had been 
pushed by His persecutors, though a later variant tradition 
held that it was one of the stones that had cried out when 
Christ approached Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives on 
Palm Sunday (cf. Luke 19.40; Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 132; 
1639b: 168-70; Horn 1725-44b: 190-1; Vincent and 
Abel 1914: 492). In 1697, Henry Maundrell saw the olive 
tree, to which Christ was chained, and ‘Within the church, 
not far from the door. . . a hole in the wall, denoting the 
Place where one of the officers of the high priest smote our 
blessed Saviour’ (1697a: 466; 1697b: 133). 

In 1724-5, the Armenian patriarch, Gregory the 
Chainbearer, repaired the monastery and added the altar 
of St Hrip'simé (Carswell 1972: 1, 8, 111; Ervine 1999: 
129). A colophon also records that the whole interior was 
teplastered and tiled by Elias Vardapet of Caesarea 
between 1726 and 1737 (Carswell 1972: 1, 107). Further 
renovations were made by Patriarch Polos Vanec’i 
(1768-75) (Ervine 1999: 130). 

The church was planned by Conrad Schick in 1895 and 
re speed by L.-H. Vincent in 1919 (Vincent and 
which 14: fig. 185). A major restoration in 1988-9, 

Ich entailed stripping the interior of plaster and tiles, 


= allowed the structural history of the church to be more 
Closely investigated. 


Description 


i oe on the south-eastern edge of the present- 
Street aera compound, some 40 m west of Mount Sion 
archaeologi ie north-west of the medieval Sion Gate. No 
idea that ie evidence has yet come to light to support the 
of the A eee the site of the Byzantine-period church 
medieval aL angels, though that remains possible. The 
sacristies urch is now enclosed by an added narthex and 
turn on the west and south respectively, which are in 
enclosed by the buildings of the convent. 


vaulting being supported on four rectangular piers, as 
‘John Poloner correctly observed in 1422 (fig. 18, pls. 
“LUI-Lu1). Overall it measures 16 m east-west by 11.25 m 
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Jerusalem (Holy Archangels, no. 296) 


The church is a three-aisled basilica of three bays, the 


north-south, with walls 1.35 m thick on the north and 
south and 1.6 mon the west. At the east end the nave and 
aisles terminate in rounded apses, the central one con- 
tained in a rectangular projection. 

The stripping of the plaster from the west front in 1988 


those of the west portal. The freestone quoins at the south- 
west corner were either 32 or 42 cm high and dressed 
with diagonal tooling, the larger blocks also having 
drafted edges 6.5 cm wide and 1 cm deep. The north-west 
quoins were similar but built with smaller stones, 17-37 
cm high, which had been chamfered at a later date; the 
north-eastern quoins, which also have drafted margins, 
include the ‘hollow stone’, which also appears to be 
medieval in date (Vincent and Abel 1914: 502-3). Most if 
not all of the interior, in particular the nave arcade, apses, 
door surrounds and transverse arches over the nave. 
appears to have been built with fine ashlar with diagonal 
or horizontal tooling; however, it is uncertain whether the A 
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PLAN Oa PN 
18 Churchof the Holy Archangels (no. 296): plan and E-W 
section. 
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hit Church of the Holy Archangels (Dair az-Z, 


296): nave looking east. 


aitun) (no. 


ashlar extends to the walls, which remain covered in 
plaster, The vaults, however, are rubble built. 


The nave is 4.15 m Wide and the aisles 1.25 m. The rec- 
tangular nave Piers measure some 1.15-1.20 m by 
0.66-0.75 m and have unstopped chamfered corners. 
The nave arcades each consist of three plain pointed 
arches, which spring froma Cyma-recta impost moulding 
en each pier. 2.3 m above floor level. While the spans of 
the two western arches are around 2.9 m, that of the 
fastera one is only 2.5 m, This difference appears to be 
Partly the result of a later medieval modification to the 
castern bay, the evidence of Which was only uncovered 
during restoration workin | 989, The removal of tiles and 
plaster revealed that the castern pilaster Tesponds of both 
arcades had been rebuilt in rough masonry, including 
irregular pieces of stone and Pinnings, which contrasted 
dramatically With the fine ashlar of the other piers, These 
pilasters, 0.97 mdeepand only 0.58-0,62 m Wide, appear 








LIII 


ir az-Zai (no. 
Church of the Holy Archangels (Dair az-Zaitun) 
296): nave looking east. 


Fae st mould- 
to abut the ashlar face of the chevet. arn oe church 
ings were clewered back when the ee they rep- 
was tiled, so that it is now difficult to tell : ten alee 
resent reset originals or new creations. T oe es alt 
of the arches and the spandrels above ine the original 
rebuilt, with a skewed profile, mostly apes «. however 
voussoirs; the western sides of the ae profiles. Some 
appear to retain their original voussoirs ieee «till remains 
original ashlar of the northern spandre . the chevet. The 
in situ, high up and immediately eae of the rebuilt 
skewedness of the northern arch is a resu sponding nave 
impost being set lower than that of the re a the reus 
Pier, while in the case of the southern me to be adapted 
voussoirs evidently did not quite fit and ha tain how the 
to fit the new shape of the arch. It is eee abuilding. 25 
arcade originally met the chevet before this ilasters oF 
there remains no visible trace of any ama have been 
Corbels and the arch spans without them wou 









3.3 m, somewhat larger than the other nave arches. Quite 
possibly therefore the rebuilt pilasters ‘replaced: earlier 


ones of roughly the same proportions. The reason for. the. 
rebuilding is not immediately obvious, though it seems 


likely to have been a result of some movement of the chevet 
in relation to the rest of the church, caused perhaps by 
subsidence or earthquake. : 

The clearstory of the nave is defined by'a cyma-recta 
string-course, set 5.2 m above floor level, which also con- 





tinues around the base of the semi-dome of the central 


- The nave is covered by three bays of ‘groin-vaults. 
ese spring from above the cornice and are separ ted 
from one another by thick transverse arches of pointed 
eter aaa eae cornice level'and are sup- 
aes s with a thick roll-moulding set just below 
e gable and each bay of the nave are lit by splayed 

rounded-arched windows with sloping sills. 
enna = relatively tall and narrow, and are covered 
ae - ts, each bay being separated from the next by 
as sepia arch of stilted pointed profile, which 
rioaltineet : evel one course higher than the impost 
nae st : fig piers. At the east end the aisle vaults 
resins i = ably modified or rebuilt when the eastern 
estes a nave arcades were rebuilt (see above). The 
wilivsnd a: e side apses are preceded by rounded barrel- 
whoeeeeas ounded transverse arch, together 0.8 m deep, 
ined as is set one course higher than that of the 
tilibte he sce that abuts it. Although Vincent's plan 
aie: ae existence of some aisle windows, the 
ings which fig 1s unconvincing. Two rectangular open- 
earle ater t the aisles from the western narthex are 
the western on tions. A high pointed-arched opening in 
mie na : the north aisle, 2 m wide, opens into a 
east, which is a .65 m deep with a shallow apse to the 
themedeade ns as the Prison of Christ. Facing it in 
possibly of a sears south wall another pointed arch, 
inserted en ier Ws anay also be seen above a later 
north aisle is a y. Inserted into the eastern bay of the 
cninea saan le recess flanked by engaged 
ani ingeiibed é Corinthiansque capitals; set within it is 
1371, (Gen baste) eas a restoration carried out in 
a ae o the left of this is a later inserted 

he Cc rs 

23 eee is 3.58 m wide and the side apses 
omes, that of the .78 m deep. All have pointed semi- 
tion of the eae central apse springing from a continua- 
Quitked cavetto lnc’ and those of the side apses from 
tween that a Bona set at an intermediate level 
arcade, In vias the level of the imposts of the nave 
floor in the sea with normal Armenian practice, the 
and aisles is raj and part of the eastern bay of the nave 
raised by some 0.8 m. The window in the 


1 
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tiv Church of the Holy Archangels (Dair az-Zaitun) (no. 
296): narthex and west door. 


central apse, 0.6 m wide and 1.22 m high, is set 1.8 m 
above the raised floor level. The window in the north apse 
had aslightly pointed arch, 0.4 m wide internally and with 
a sloping sill, narrowing to 0.34 m; externally. it had a 
broad chamfer, its head being cut from a single stone, 
which retains holes for vertical bars. Latterly this window 
was blocked. The stone altar table in this apse is set on a 
column drum, to the north of which is a rectangular 
aumbry recess. The south apse was still covered with tiles 
when seen in 1989; itis therefore uncertain whether it had 
any window. Its altar table is made from a reused quirked 


roll-moulded cornice. 


The west door of the church consists of a lintelled 


opening, recessed within a pointed arch composed of 
gadrooned voussoirs enclosed by a moulded hood (pl. LIV). 
This springs from a impost consisting of acavetto between 
two rolls, which returns within the recess to form opposing 
corbels supporting the lintel. 

An oblique slapping though the south wall of the east 
bay leads into the chapel of St Hrip’simé. which now serves 
as a vestry. This consists of two groin-vaulted bays with a 
smaller chamber to the west, whose highly decorated 
century wooden door came from chapel of 
dral of St James (see Vincent and 
83, 186). The narthex to the west 
of the church is also a later addition. It consists of three 
bays of groin-vaults, 7 m deep and corresponding in width 
to that of the west front of church. with another bay to 
the north forming a chapel of the Flagellation. The west 
sides were originally open. but are now walled up. The altar 
in the Flagellation chapel consists of a table supported on 
a section of a column, 0.54 m diameter and 0.77 m high. 
set on a plain Tuscan base. This is capped by a thick-leafed 
capital of twelfth-century Crusader type. 21 cm high 


seventeenth- 
St Menas in the cathe 
Abel 1914: 503. figs. 1 
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but originally intended for a column with a diameter of 
36.5 cm. 


Decoration and Furnishings 


Traces of wall painting may be noticed on some of the 


piers, including one of Our Lady on the west face of the 
north-east pier. 


Relics 


When the tiles were stripped in 1989, some of the piers 
were found to have small black rectangular stone plaques 
sct into them, measuring a few centimetres across and 


inscribed with crosses. It may be assumed that these cover 
deposits of relics. 


Epigraphy 


The piers and lower parts of the soffits of the nave arcades 
are covered with pilgrim crosses, mostly well cut and pos- 
sibly made to order, Among the longer inscriptions to be 
seen, the following were kindly read for me by Bishop 
Kapikian in 1989: south-east pier, north face: Ter Manuel 
1363 (identified as a manuscript painter who worked in 
the scriptorium of St James); south-east pier, south face: 
two crosses of Lorraine with triangular bases: north-east 
pier: + The Holy Cross was erected for Margaret: north-east 
pier. west face, on marble plaque: For memory in the Holy 
Angels’ church, Elise Barin Babunan; north-west pier: + The 
Holy Cross is for the memory of Sarkis and his parents. Two 
inscribed crosses are Set above the arch of the west door, 
overlain by an early cighteenth-century painting. On the 
West front just below the vault of the north bay of the 
narthex is a cross with the name Heth wn, 

An inscription on the south wall of the cathedral of St 
James (no, 318) records that King Levon I repaired the 
church of the Angelsin 1286 (Hanna 1782: 2 70; Hintlian 
1976: 57: Antreassian 1977: 82). A slab Set in the 
pointed-arched niche in the north wall refers to the 
restoration of the church in 820 of the Armenian era, or 
AD 1371. Next _ it Vincent recorded a repositioned frag- 
one that date bacg cei 
Antreassian in the narthex (Vincent d. nee 
lig. 188: Abel 1928: Antreassia iy: i ; a 
tion on the wooden doa inthe : as a 

Outh-east chapel records 


that it was made for the chapel of © i 
th ‘hapel of St Menas in ap 16 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 503, pl. LVIIT.2, fig, 186) = 


. 








Discussion 
There appears to be nothing to support Schick's claims “ 
a Byzantine origin for this church (1895: 252). Ns 
and Abel, however, while seeing in it the perpetuation ty) 
forms of architecture current in the Crusader period, me 
unnecessarily over-cautious in opting for a date in 1 : 
second half of the thirteenth century, after the en : 
Frankish rule (1914: 503-4). As Hintlian points edb ~ 
portal appears to belong to the twelfth centiiry (1 nr a Li 
it may be compared with that of St James s cathe : ae 
318) and the outer gate of St Mark 8 (no. 343). To . 
consideration may be added the dressing of the eae i 
as revealed by the conservation work in 1988-9. ae 
together, this evidence appears to support the sre . 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn that the church was a : 
built before 1187, but was restored in 1286 (199 : ee 
168) and again in 1371. To one of these saat cat 
doubt belongs the re-attachment of the nave arcade 4 
chevet, from which it had somehow become separated. 


Visited 12.5.79, 23.11.79, 2.10.81, 18.8.88, 
20.8.89, 24.8.89, 15.9.94, 15.12.02. 
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No.297 House church in the Juiverie 
quarter (?)172.132 (Map3), 


History 


The Greek Orthodox (Malkite) physicia nYa‘q aib Ibn Siql : i } 


was born in Jerusalem in 561 H/AD 1165-6 and as a 


young man studied ‘with a certain philosopher’ from 
Antioch, Ibn al-Oifti, writing in the 1230s, tells us that this « 


philosopher, whom he does not name, 


settled in Jerusalem, turned his home into the form of a church, 


devoted himself to worship and taught (various branches of) 
knowledge until [add. his death in] about 580 au [ap 1184-5]. 
(trans, Kohlberg and Kedar 1988: 12 1, appx. A) 


Ibn al-Qiftt specifies that the ‘oriental Christians in 
Jerusalem, mostly from the Balqa‘ and ‘Amman region, 
were settled in the quarter in the eastern part of the city 
known as the mahallat al-mashariga (Quarter of the 
Easterners). 

tbn Abi Usaybi‘a, who also wrote about Ya‘qib Ibn 
Siglab, describes his teacher as ‘a noble ascetic philosopher 
of the Siq monastery’ (trans. Kohlberg and Kedar 1988: 
123, appx. B). The identification of this monastery is 
uncertain (see Vol. 11, p. 261), though possible candidates 
include the Orthodox monasteries of St Sabas (Vol. 11, nos. 
216-19), Choziba (Vol. 1, nos. 77-80) and St Theoctistus 
(vol. 11, no. 220), located in the wilderness between 
Jerusalem and the Jordan. 





Sources ee 


bn al-Qifti (trans. Kohlberg and Kedar 1988: 121, appx. A). 
Kohlberg and Kedar 198 8:116-18. . 
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History 


peat sie CenLUry, a cave on the Mount of Olives 
ples and ze as that in which Jesus had taught His disci- 
(Acts 1.3. Tom. which His Ascension had taken place 

-3-10). In particular it was associated with Jesus’ 


104-5, 107-8; Tobler 1853: 1, 364-70; della Valle 1616c: 76; ~ 
Vincent and Abel 1914:.492, 500-4, figs. 185-8, pls. nvim1.2; © 


Apostolium, in whi 
~ -buried, and a mon 
both the Eleona a 
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explanation of the ‘mysteries’ concerning the destruction 
of the.Temple, His second coming and the end of days 


(Matthew 24.3; cf. Wilkinson 1977: 166; 1978: 118-19). 


a Sometime before AD 333, a church was built over the cave 
by the emperor Constantine and Helena. his mother 


(Bordeaux Pilgrim (CCSL, cLxxv, 18: trans. Wilkinson, 
160); Eusebius, Vita Constantini, 111, 41-3 (PG, XX. 
1102-5: trans. Cameron and Hall, 137-8): de Laudibus 


" Constantini, 1x (PG, xx, 1372); ELS, 386-7, nos. 605-7; cf. 
- Hunt 1984: 14-15). By the time of Egeria’s visit in 384. 
however, the place associated with the Ascension had 






shifted to the ‘Hillock’ (Imbomon), a little way to the north, 


‘although it appears that the church of the Ascension (no. 
_284). had 5 not yet been built there. Egeria refers to 
“Constantine’s church on the Mount of Olives as ‘on the 
Eleona’ (in Eleona: ch. xxv, 11 (CCSL, CLXXV. 72)),aname 
~ evidently derived from the Greek ‘o "EAaiwv meaning 


‘Olives’ (cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 383; Wilkinson 1977: 
166). As one of the city’s major basilicas the church fea- 
tured significantly in the liturgy of Jerusalem at that time. 
It was from it and the nearby Imbomon that the Palm 
Sunday procession began (Egeria, XXX. 2-xxx1, + (CCSL. 
CLxxv, 76-7; trans. Wilkinson, 132-3)). Services were 
also held in it on the Tuesday and Thursday of Holy Week 
and on the afternoons of Easter Day and of each day of the 
following octave (Egeria, XXXII, 1-2; xxxv, I-xxxvi. Ii 
XXXIX, 3; XL, 1 (CCSL, cLxxv, 78-84: trans. Wilkinson, 
132-5)). It was also the setting for the eucharist on the 
Wednesdays following Easter and Epiphany (Egeria. xxv, 
11: xxx1x, 2 (CCSL, CLXxv, 72, 83: trans. Wilkinson. 127, 
139); cf Wilkinson 1981: 74-8). The importance of the 
Maundy Thursday service seems to have been due to the 
site’s identification in the fourth and fifth centuries with the 
place of the Last Supper (Egeria, Xxxv, 2-3 (CCSL, CLXXV. 
79; trans. Wilkinson, 135); cf. Armenian Lectionary. 


_ §39-40 (trans. Wilkinson, 267-8); Georgian Lectionary 


(trans. Tarchnischvili, 1, 93 §642): Vincent and Abel 1914: 


- 383-4, 391; Renoux 1969: 11, 57-8). 


Some additions were made to the group of buildings on 
the Mount of Olives in the 430s by St Melania the Younger. 
They included a convent for nuns located adjacent to the 
Eleona, which was also associated with a chapel called the 
ch Melania’s mother and husband were 
astery for the monks. who were to serve 
nd the church of the Ascension (no. 
284) (Vita S. Melaniae Iunioris (ELS, 391. no. 612): Vailhé 
1900: 30-6; Vincent and Abel 1914: 386-7). By the sixth 
century the cave and its associated church were also 
referred to as the Matzi, or Matheteion. meaning ‘of the 
disciples’ (Theodosius, xvul (CCSL, CLXXV, 121; trans. 
Wilkinson, 69); Wilkinson 1977: 166). It was in the 
Matheteion that some thirteen bishops and patriarchs of 
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Jerusalem were commemorated, some of them being also 
apparently buried there (Georgian Lectionary (trans. 
Tarchnischvili, 1, 39, §253; 11, 5 §919; 6 §926; 10 §974; 
18 §1062; 19 §1068; 20 §1083; 23 §1108; 31 §1182;47 
§1327; 49 §1346; 53 §1387; 56 §1414); Garitte 1958: 
171-2, 175, 203, 211, 219-20, 259, 274, 285-6, 313, 
327; cf. Storme 1971: 53). According to Eutychius, the 
church of the Eleona was destroyed by the Persians in 614 
and remained so at the time when he was writing in the 
mid tenth century (Annales, xv1, 26 (PG, cx1, 1083; trans. 
Pirone, 306-7); ELS, 397 n.2; cf. Burtin 1914; Storme 
1971: 59), However, the Georgian Lectionary mentions on 
16 December the commemoration in the Matheteion of 
‘the blessed Modestus and Zacharias of Jerusalem, who 
after the fire built Holy Sion and the Holy Anastasis and 
Catholicon and the holy churches’ (trans. Tarchnischvili, 
11, 56 $1414; ed. Garitte, 110-1 1). This suggests that the 
church still existed or was itself among those rebuilt after 
the sack (cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 402; Wilkinson 
1977: 9). At the end of the seventh century Adomnan also 
speaks of it as though it was still standing (ch. 1, 25, 8 
(CCSL. cLXxv, 203: trans. Wilkinson, 102)), as indeed 
does Eutychius in the tenth (Lib. Dem., ed. and trans. 
Pirone, 43-5), 

The church ‘where Christ taught His disciples’ is also 
mentioned in the Commemoratorium de Casis Dei, around 
808. when it was being served by three monks anda priest 
(ch. xxtv (ed. Toblerand Molinier, 302: ELS, 403, no. 625; 
trans. Wilkinson, 137)). This may also possibly be the 
church of St John, associated with Jesus’ interview with 
the woman caught in adultery (John 8.1-1 1), in which 
Bernard the Monk Saw on a piece of marble in 870 the 
Writing that Jesus had made on the ground (ch. xtv (ed, 
Tobler and Molinier, 316: trans. Wilkinson, 144); cf. 
Vincent and Abel 19 14: 397). The other Christian estab- 
lishments on the Mount of Olives recorded by the 
Commemoratorium include the churches of the Ascension 


(no. 284) and st Mary (no. 341), as well as the 
Monastery of St Peter and Paul in Bisanteo, next to the 
Mount of Olives’, Which h 


ad thirty-five monks and may 
Possibly have been the Benedictine house that is men- 


Hioned at the time of Charlemagne. In addition there were 
Various hermits living in cells, of whom eleven chanted in 
Greek, four in Georgian, six in Syriac, two in Arm 
five in Latin and One in Arabic, and a Greek 
hermit living near the Steps leading do 
fehs, NXEMANXVE, xxvETy (ed. Toble 
trans. Wilkinson, 137): Vi 

When the army of the 
1099, there Wee st 


enian, 
and a Syrian 
Wn to Gethsemane 
rand Molinier, 302; 
heent and Abel 1914: 398-9), 
ae Crusade reached Jerusalem in 
| ermits on the Af i i 

living ‘in an ancient tower’ (Albert of peri Li 
ORIN ATO INC. 1, 272); Ralph of Caen, exit I (RHC Occ, 


11, 685; IHC, 1, 184); William of Tyre, vii, 17 (CCCM, 
LxIII, 408; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 367); Vincent and 
Abel 1914: 400). It seems doubtful, however, whether any 
of the three or four established religious houses that had 
existed at the time of Charlemagne were still functioning. 
Bartolf of Nangis, describing the state of Jerusalem in 
1099, mentions a place on the Mount of Olives where Jesus 
taught His disciples the Lord’s Prayer; the ancient church 
that he refers to may also possibly have been there, rather 
than at the place of the Ascension, for he says that it on 
tained many tombs of saints (ch. xxx111 (RHC Occ, 111, me 
THC, 1, 152; trans. Wilkinson;. 176)). According to Albert : 
Aachen, the blessing of the oils and chrism by the pk 
legate Maurice, cardinal-bishop of Porto, on Maun : 
Thursday 1101 also took place on the Mount of ile i : 
vit, 49 (RHC Occ, tv, 540; trans. Guizot, 1, 439-40)).1 i : 
was not simply the result of a confusion with Mount ‘i 
(made either by Albert or perhaps by the legate), it se) a 
sibly attest the persistence of the earlier tradition tha Se 
associated the Mount of Olives with the site of the in 
Supper (cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 404). The aa 
century Typikon of the Holy Sepulchre, however, ee on 
only the patriarch’s visit on Maundy Tuesday an a 
reading of the Gospel account of Christ's teac es 
there (Matthew 24.3-26.2; Typikon, ed. Papadopou 
Kerameus, 16-17; Vincent and Abel 1914: 414-1 5). . 
That the church itself was in ruins at the time : ‘ 
Crusader conquest is confirmed by Saewulf (1102-3), 


vos ing of the 
who also specifically associates it with the teaching 0 
Lord’s Prayer: 


A stone’s throw from [the place of the Ascension] our Lord isu 
the Lord’s Prayer with his own fingers in Hebrew on mar' al 
the Assyrians testify; moreover a very beautiful church was sa 
there, but afterwards it was completely destroyed by the al 
as have all the churches outside the walls [of Jerusalem]. (ch. 
Xvilt (CCCM, cxxxIx, 70)) 


The destruction would probably have been done at re 
time of Caliph al-Hakim, in the first decade of the ee 
century. The building and its new association wit 6-8): 
Lord’s Prayer are also recorded by Abbot Daniel (1100-9 


Here there is built a great church and it has a cae Lona 
altar in which Christ taught his disciples to chant ‘Our : = 
and from here to the top of the Mount of Olives, the place ae 
Ascension of the Lord, is 90 [var. 8, 50, 80] fathoms. (ch. *° 
(trans. Ryan, 135); cf. xxq11 (trans. Ryan, 134)) 


The church where Jesus taught the Lord’s Prayer |S oe 
mentioned by the author of de Situ Urbis Ierusalem, fae ; 
time before 1114 (ch. 11, 6 (IHC, 11, 77; PPTS, v, 6; trans: 
Wilkinson, 179; ELS, 407, no. 633)). ly that 

The great church seen by Daniel was most probab y aly 
of Constantine, which still lay in ruins. It seems likely: 
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however, that some form of chapel also existed or was con- 
structed at the site in the early years of the twelfth century. 
Unfortunately, the colourful description of the church of 
the Pater Noster given in the thirteenth-century Pélerinage 
de Charlemagne, although probably relating to the second 
half of the twelfth century (Richard 1965: 555), appears 
to represent an amalgam of elements taken from various 
Jerusalem churches, including the Holy Sepulchre (ch. 
vill-1x, lines 112-27 (trans. Tyssens, 4—5; cf. 36)). 

In 1152, however, Sven Svendson, bishop of Viborg in 
Denmark, and his brother Eskil, commander of the Danish 
fleet, found at the cave of the Lord’s Prayer only a poorly 
built church. So moved was Eskil by his visit that he 
decided to set aside his former life of violence and debauch- 
ery and prayed that he might end his days in the Holy Land. 
His request was granted soon afterwards, when he died 
after plunging into the River Jordan. Sensing that his own 
end was also approaching, his brother asked that both of 
them might be buried in the church of the Lord’s Prayer. 
As Conrad of Everbach relates: 


As for the little church, since beforehand it had been small and 
ruinous, it was razed to the ground and rebuilt in a larger and 
more elegant form with the alms that they had generously set 
aside for that purpose. It is there that their bodies now lie, hon- 
ourably interred. (Exordium Magnum Ordinis Cisterciensis, 111, 26 
(ed. Tissier, 1, 122-5); cf. Riant 1865: 229) 


The date given for the death of the two brothers was 30 
March 1152 or 1153 (Riant 1865: 226-9; 1868: 
312-17; cf. Manrique, 11, 152-3; Vincent and Abel 1914: 
401-2; Baldi 1955: 407 n.1; Englebert 1969: 8-9). 

The church built by the two Danes was probably the 
unnamed church building that is shown on the Cambrai 
Map (c.1150), standing on the Mount of Olives to the right 
of the path leading from Gethsemane to the church of the 
Ascension. Al-Idrisi also refers to this building in 1154: 


a the road ascending the Mount of Olives is a magnificent 
aia beautifully and solidly built, which is called the Church 
of Pater Noster. (trans. Le Strange, 34) 


ni ues is described as small by an anonymous pilgrim 
seine -1160, though this description may simply be 
iG sys a source pre-dating the rebuilding (Anon. VII 
235- ELS > (IHC, 111, 80; PPTS, vi, 73; trans. Wilkinson, 
ae a5) atk no; 634); cf. Anon. rx. (c.1175), 3 (IHC, 
itn a. ees pilgrim of c.1170, however, records that 
aes a o urch a stone was placed beneath the altar, ‘on 
(toma Se wrote the Lord’s Prayer in Greek letters’ 
34). “Tl, 7 (THC, 111, 14; PPTS, v1, 10; trans. Wilkinson, 
as ELS. 407, no. 636)). 

eee ae Theodoric described the church in which 
thesia Ps t the disciples the Lord’s Prayer as standing on 

€ of the Mount of Olives, beside the road to Bethany. 


He wrote [the prayer] for them with His own hand: and it is 
written out in full below the altar itself, so that pilgrims may kiss 
it. Also, from the middle of the church some thirty steps lead 
down into an underground cave, where the Lord often remained 
and is said to have taught the disciples. (ch. xxvi1 (CCCM. 
CXXXIXx, 174)) 


A text from the 1180s refers to the building as a chapel 
(Anon v.i, 9 (THC, 111, 32; PPTS, v1, 25)). The Greek John 
Phocas, however, who visited Jerusalem in 1177 (cf. RHC 
Gree, 1, viii-xii), after seeing the place of the Ascension and 
the chapel of St Pelagia (no. 351), came to 


another church where the Lord imparted to his disciples the 
prayer ‘Our Father’. On the left part of the city [or church] has 
been added a Romaic monastery, which, so it is said, has been 
built on the foundations of the one erected by the venerable 
Melania. (ch. xv (PG, cxxx111, 945; trans. Wilkinson. 326)) 


As Wilkinson points out, the word ‘city’ must be a mistake: 
however, the interpretation of romaicos as ‘Latin’ (as in PG, 
CXXXI111, 946: ELS, 409, no. 638; PPTS, v, 22) is reinforced 
by Phocas’s rendering of the words Pater Noster in Latin 
rather than Greek. There is therefore nothing to support 
the view that the monastery had been rebuilt by the 
emperor Manuel I (pace Wilkinson 1988: 54). 

It seems probable that the monastic buildings seen by 
Phocas were in effect those belonging to the Latin abbey of 
the Mount of Olives, which lay on the north side of the 
church of the Lord’s Prayer, attached to the church of the 
Ascension (no. 284). The close liturgical connection 
between the two churches, which had been evident in 
earlier centuries, seems to have been maintained in the 
twelfth century, although at this time the church of the 
Ascension was the more important of the two. On 
Ascension Day, for example, after chapter in the Holy 
Sepulchre, the patriarch’s procession 


goes to the Mount of Olives singing the response. Ite in orbem uni- 
versum, and the versicle, Signa autem eos qui crediderunt. When it 
comes to the Mount of Olives, into the church that is called the 
Pater noster, all the processions come together and after all have 
put on solemn vestments, they proceed from there in procession; 
and the procession goes around the church of the Lord's 
Ascension singing the versicle, Salva festa dies. (Kohler. ‘Rituel’, 


425-6 (fol. 104)) 


The prior of the Mount of Olives also took part in the Palm 
Sunday procession, which in the twelfth century began 
from Bethany. Although the Greek Typikon of the Holy 
Sepulchre includes a station at the Ascension on that occa- 
sion (ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 16-17; Vincent and 
Abel 1914; 414-15), the Latin ritual includes no specific 
visitation of either the church of the Ascension or that of 
the Lord’s Prayer (cf. Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 412-14 (fol. 79a)). 
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Clear evidence for the destruction of the church in or 
soon after 1187 is lacking. Although Wilbrand of 
Oldenburg affirms that both monasteries (claustra) on the 
Mount of Olives had been destroyed by the time of his visit 
in 1211-12, it seems that he was wrong about the church 
of the Ascension (no. 284) and he also unfortunately con- 
fuses the church of the Lord’s Prayer with that of the 
Saviour’s Agony (no. 357) in Gethsemane (ch. 11, 7, 7; 9, 
2-3 (ed. Laurent, 187, 188; IHC, 111, 240; ELS, 410, no. 
641)). On the other hand, a French pilgrim text of c.1231 
mentions the chapel of the Lord’s Prayer, lying south of the 
chapel of St Pelagia (Pelerinaiges, x (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 97; ELS, 409, no. 640); cf. Chemins et pelerinages, 
A (-1265), 11, 14 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 185)), 
while Ernoul (c.1231), although describing how things 
were before 1187, places the chapel (moustier) ‘at the bend 
in the road, on the right-hand side’ as one went towards 
Bethany (ed. de Mas Latrie, 209; ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 51; ELS, 409, no. 639; cf. Cont. de Guillaume de 
Tyr (Rothelin, 1261), vit, x (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
162, 169; trans. Shirley, 22, 26)). Other thirteenth- 
century sources also mention a chapel (Oliver of 
Paderborn, Descriptio, xv (ed. Hoogeweg, 23-4; IHC, rv, 
400); Anon. x (IHC, 111, 104)) or church (Anon. saec. 


xttta, 15 (IHC, tv, 352); Philip of Savona (1285-91), v 
(ed. Neumann, 44-5; THC, tv, 230)). 


In 1283, Burchard of Mount Sion wrote: 


On the same mountain to the south 


stone's throw, is another church, which is called the House of 
Bread. where the Lord taught the disciples to pray and wrote the 


Lord's Prayer on stone. (ch. vitt, 6 (ed, Laurent, 75; IHC, 1v, 192; 
PPTS, x11, 83: ELS, 410, no. 642)) 


[from St Pelagia] less than a 


Achurch is mentioned by Oderic of Friuli (1330: 151) and 
a chapel by Ludol 


ph of Sudheim (1336-41a: 355: 
1336—41b: 113), 


Confirmation of the buildin 
in the mid fourteenth century, 
noted that, as one went up th 


g's destruction comes only 
when Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
€ Mount of Olives, 

on the right hand sid 
church, but now it iss 
stone pavement. Bene; 
the wall, there is af 
the Lord’s Prayer. ( 


This cistern appears to h 


ave been one of those associ 
sat ssoci 
With Constantine schur 


ch, either that below the atrj 
that below the westert atrium or 
. 1 portico (see beloy 
Verona tells us t} v). James of 


Rat it was associated with t 
s Wo W 
things that Christ had done, ss 


because there ig as 


tone near the cis 
Lord's Prayer witht 


tern on which H 
tis finger, and th € Wrote the 


cre He taught the Apostles to 


pray; and from that stone I drew back. It is a very strong stone and 
hard. TBE Ss Py peaches he cine BE 

In the same place there is another stone in the direction of the 
city of Jerusalem on which Jesus sat when He came from Bethany 
and seeing the city wept over it saying, ‘Would that. . . you knew, 
etc.’ [Luke 19.42]... 

Near that place, on the Mount of Olives, half a stone’s throw 
away, is a small church in which the Apostles came together and 
there made the Symbolum or Creed in God, and as there were 
twelve Apostles, so they described twelve articles of faith. (1335: 
202; Baldi 1955: 411, no. 644) 


By the fifteenth century, the remains of the Eleona, often 
referred to as the church of St Mark (from a corruption of 
its earlier Greek name of Matheteion), were being associ- 
ated with Christ’s teaching and with the Apostles’ compo- 
sition of the Creed. The place of the Lord’s Prayer, however, 
had been displaced some way downhill to the west (cf. 


Vincent and Abel 1914: 407). Thus, John Poloner writes 
in 1422: 


Twenty paces from the aforesaid chapel of St Pelagia is the ae 
where the Apostles one after the other put together the twe : 
articles of faith. At this place may be seen the ruins of the cae 
of St Mark. Ten paces further toward the city there lies . 
ground a great stone, whereon Christ preached and ses ie 
disciples about the eight beatitudes. Also twenty-two paces F an 
down is marked the place where, the Lord Jesus taught His 
ples to pray, as we read in Matthew 6 [9-13]. Notice the s i ‘ 
inscribed with Hebrew letters, which the Saracens have placed 0 
the threshold of the door. (1422a: 236; 1422b: 10) 


Felix Faber describes St Mark’s as ‘the ruins of a ae 
church’, while the place of the Lord’s Prayer lay down z 
to the west in a ‘place where we understood that a pour . 
or oratory once stood, which church was called the soe 
of bread”’ (1480-3: 1, 500-1; Baldi 1955: a 
650.8). The destroyed church of St Mark is also ae 
by other fifteenth- and sixteenth-century pilgrims, es 
associate it with the Apostles’ Creed while locating t 
place of the Lord's Prayer elsewhere (de cLneeate et 
1461: 246; Adorno 1470-1: 278; Rinuccini 1474: oy 
Suriano 1485b: 116; Possot 1532: 170; Affagart aie th 
112; Perera 1553b: 57). By the end of the sixteen : 
century, however, while the Creed continued to be sane 
ated with the cistern below the portico to the atrium re 
Constantine’s church, the Lord’s Prayer was once sae 
being located uphill to the east, in the area of the ee 
nave (Boniface of Ragusa 1577: 150; Zvallart 15 i: 
172; Kootwyk 1619: 268; Quaresmi 1639a: , ace 
1639b: 204-6; Doubdan 1657: 240-1; Nau 1679: oe 
cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 410-11; Baldi 1955: 44 é 
422-3). It seems likely, however, that the roof of the caV 


one 
had by this time collapsed, for there is no record of any' 
entering it, 
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In the 1850s, the local inhabitants began extracting 
large quantities of antique spolia from the site, including 
cornices, Corinthian capitals and columns, which they sold 
for the construction of Jewish tombs in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat below. De Saulcy, who observed these opera- 
tions, correctly identified the building as the church of 
Constantine and Helena (1853: 11, 281-2; Vincent and 
Abel 1914: 411). Between 1857 and 1868, Aurelia Bossi, 
princess of Le Tour d’Auvergne and duchess of Bouillon, 
succeeded in gradually acquiring the property. The western 
part of the site she gave to the French government, who in 
turn gave it to the White Fathers. On the eastern part, cov- 
ering unbeknown to her the site of the chevet of the earlier 
church, she built between 1870 and 1872 a cloister anda 
chapel, to be served by a community of Carmelite sisters 
from Carpentras (Vaucluse) (Vincent and Abel 1914: 411; 
Englebert 1969: 10-13; Storme 1971: 37-44). During 
this construction work, it seems that the cave was actually 
brought to light, as M.A. Monbrun records: 


The excavations and the levellings brought numerous discover- 
ies: a crypt of the twelfth century, decorated with frescoes, of 
which it has been possible to preserve some small fragments; 
some pieces of wings and some heads of angels, some blue back- 
grounds and some ornamentation attesting a Christian origin. In 
the pell-mell of the excavations a large quantity of fragments of 
coffins were found and some tombs covered by slabs. (Monbrun 
1885: 98; Vincent and Abel 1914: 411 n.5) 


The crypt was subsequently filled in and covered by the 
Carmelite cloister. 

In 1910-11, excavations were carried out by Frs Cré 
and Féderlin in the area belonging to the White Fathers 
(Cré 1911; Vincent 1910: 583-4; 1911; Vincent and Abel 
1914: 337-60, 400-4, 407, 410-2, 968, figs. 148-54, 
pls. XXXIV-XXXIX). What little remained of the church 
was found to be badly damaged. Excavations were also 
pursued in the Carmelite cloister, bringing to light again 
the cave beneath the chancel of the church. Unfortunately, 
during the First World War the site was used for the sta- 
Honing of Turkish and German troops and masonry was 
removed from the cave church to build a kitchen. On 2 
January 1920, the foundation stone was laid for the 
rebuilding of Constantine’s church, which was now to be 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart. Between 1927 and 1928, 
the western part of the Carmelite cloister was demolished, 
allowing the crypt to be restored and the apse of the new 
church to be built over it. In 1933, the cloister was rebuilt 
'oa smaller plan, east of the church’s chevet. However, the 
church Was never completed, so that today the complex 
oe of half a cloister adjoining a half-built church 
(Vincent 1920b; Englebert 1969: 14-15; Storme 1971: 
44-6, 69-71; 1993a: 42-3, figs. 14-17). 


The fullest description of the late Roman and medieval 
remains is given by Vincent (1910: 583-4; 1911: Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 337-60, figs. 148-54. pls. XXXIV-XNXIX: 
cf. Storme 1971: 46-54). 


Description 


Constantine's church was located on the crest of the hill, 
some 70 m south of the place of the Ascension (no. 284). 
From the west it was probably approached up a flight of 
steps, which led into a portico. Below this was a crypto- 
porticus, roofed with a series of transverse arches, which 
was latterly used as a cistern and still later was identified as 
the place of the Apostles’ Creed (see above). The portico 
opened into an atriwn, some 18.6 m wide and 25 m long. 
with another cistern at its centre, measuring 8.45 by 
11.75 m, and 6.5 m deep. A peristyle some 4+ m wide 
enclosed the atrium on three sides and on the east formed 
an exo-narthex, communicating through a single central 
door with the nave of the church. The narthex would also 
have contained steps, since the nave was 2.1 m higher 
than the atrium. 





0 
rr 
After Vincert e Abel 1914 


19 Church of the Lord’s Prayer (no. 298): plan of the chevet 
and crypt. 
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LV Church of the Lord’s Prayer (no. 298): apse in the crypt. 


The | 


ate Roman church consisted of a three-aisled 
colonn 


aded basilica, probably of seven bays, measuring 30 
by 18.6m internally with walls 1.42 m thick. The precise 
layout of the chevet is uncertain, though it seems that the 
aisles ended in straight walls while the cental nave is likely 
to have had a projecting rounded apse, set in either a rec- 
tanglular or a polygonal projection. In 
were found of possibly two levels of mosaic pavement, the 
earlier having plain white tesserae and the later coloured 
scometrical patterns. Below the raised apse and the pres- 
bytery, a crypt had been formed out of a pre-existing 
natural cave (Vincent and Abel 1914: 347, 350-2; pls. 
XNXIV-XXxV.1—4, XXXVI.1-3, XXXVII.10). This was some 
7m long and of uncertain width, with an apse 3 m wide, 
built in ashlar masonry on the east (fig. 19, pl. LV). The 
apse was built against the foundation of the church’s 
chevet wall, partly impinging on it, and appeared to be 
Structurally Secondary to it. Its masonry was pocked with 
mortice holes, intended either for affixing marble veneer 
Or. as Vincent suggests, for keying stucco, The cave’s orien- 
tation was slightly south-east of that of the basilica, A Stair 
of six steps (of Which only four remained) near the west 
end of the north Side was Probably faced by a similar one 
on the south. all trace of which had been oblitereted by the 
nineteenth-century foundations for the cloister. Pilgrims 
would thus have been able to circulate freely between the 
Cave and the aisles of the church, 

Atan indeterminate date, a Passage had 
the rock at the Western end of the cry 


Munication with a rectangular burial cave, lying to the 
West of it (but now blocked by nineteenth-century founda- 
ions). This Contained four burial niches for inhumations 


tkokhim) in its north wall, six in the west Wall and two in its 
east, one of which w 


as incorporated into th 
Passage, The original entrance tothe 
down some tock-cut 


the nave remains 


also been cut in 
pt to put it in com- 











first century Bc to the second century AD means ce 
must pre-date the church, it seems likely to have an 
in use with its changed ac ess. It is not impossible tha’ 
was associated with the traditional burial place of the early 
bishops of Jerusalem, though there is no proof (cf. Storme 
a medieval church virtually nothing now 
remains, as the site had been systematically ae a 
by stone-robbers even before the building fe) 
Carmelite cloister began. However, the evidence a ss 
crypt shows that it formed part of the restored petri 
indeed the texts would suggest. The structural al tera a 
made to the cave included the addition of side ae 
making it a regular 3 m.wide. These walls were ae 
of reused blocks, taken presumably from the ae 
Constantinian church. Most were pocked with me 
holes for marble veneer. At the east end of the nort : 
to the left of the apse, a passage, 0.85 m wide oe a 
long with a rounded head, appears to pees - ae 
through the rock. The northern part of it, ies eles 
masonry, ended at a door with two semi-circu ar nia 
on the outside, similar to those which give access on 
Cave of the Nativity in the church at Bethlehem i Nat 
I, no. 61). The rebated jambs of the door bore = ait 
tooling, though the blocks, which included “ eae 
were evidently reused. The steps leading into the ae 
the west of this passage were also provided with ar on 
door in this medieval phase, as possibly were nee oi 
them on the south. Traces of plaster suggest that the 


inted in 
rior of the crypt was not only plastered but also pain 
the twelfth century. 


Decoration 


. tions of 
Fragments of wall paintings, including Joes a ‘a 
angels, came to light in the excavation of the 


1914: 
1870-2 (Monbrun 1886: 98; cf. Vincent and Abel 
411n.5), 


Epigraphy 


: t- 
A broken piece of marble bearing an inscription r sean 
ing a fragment of the Vulgate text of the oe 1910. 
(Matthew 6.10) was found in the excavations 0 fain 
Precisely in the area of the main apse of the eae 
church. It seems very possible therefore that is repr oan 
the inscription seen by Theodoric in 1172 Shei 4 io: 
Abel 1914: 347, 402 n.4, fig. 153; Thomsen 1921: 13: 
26; de Sandoli 1974: 185, no. 250). 


Discussion 


Vincent and Abel argued that the modest sanctuary that 
had been built by Modestus after the Persians’ destruction 
of Constantine’s church in 614 was rebuilt between 1102 
and 1108; it was replaced by a larger church in 1152, 
which was destroyed in 1187 and rebuilt again after 1229 
(1914: 401, 402, 404, 407). There is no certain evidence, 
however, for any significant rebuilding between Saewulf’s 
visit in 1102-3 and Daniel’s in 1106-8, nor for any 
rebuilding in 1229. If the church of 1152 was destroyed 
in or soon after 1187, which is by no means clear, the ref- 
erences thereafter to a church or chapel might simply be to 
the crypt. The church was certainly destroyed by the mid 
fourteenth century, and the crypt filled in by the 
seventeenth. 

The dating of the work in the crypt which Vincent 
characterizes as medieval is more problematical. It is not 
impossible that it dates essentially from the time of the 
seventh-century restoration, though the wall paintings 
that decorated it show that it was also in use in the twelfth 
century. Theodoric’s description indicates that the 
church of 1152 was built over it and that access to it was 
by steps inside the church. The arrangement would there- 
fore have been similar to that in the Constantinian build- 
ing. While it is possible that the overall outline of the 
Romanesque church would also have been the same as 
its predecessor, such a theory is impossible to verify, since 
all trace of it and most of the foundations relating to 


the earlier church had been removed before excavation 
began in 1910. 


Visited 28.4. 79, 1980, 3.12.02. 
Sources 


ee 1 (c.1170), 7 (ed. Tobler, 124-5; IHC, 111, 14; PPTS, v1, 
DR ole 241); Anon. v.i (1180s), 9 (IHC, 111, 32; 
PETS. ys 5); Anon, vit (c.1160). 5 (ed. Tobler, 105; HC, 111, 80; 
: re . trans. Wilkinson, 235); Anon. 1x (1200-50), 
(res ‘% ubovich, 406; THC, 111, 95); Anon. x (c.1250) 
1 ite bapa 409; IHC, 111, 104); Anon. saec. xt11a (-1239), 
Nanbte V, 370); Anon. saec. x111b, 15 (IHC, 1v, 352); Bartolf of 
Bae hans Sea (IHC, I, 152; trans. Wilkinson, 176) (1099); 
Wetes! eee Sion (c.1283), vim, 6 (ed. Laurent, 75; IHC, 
B(1264) S, XII, 83); Chemins et pelerinages, A (-1265), 11, 14; 
of Everbs . 14 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 185, 196); Conrad 
Misgiee peers Magnum Ordinis Cisterciensis, 111, 26 (ed. 
Guillaume d 2-5; cf. Manrique, 11, 152-3) (1150-3); Cont. de 
Rpnaiid oe (Rothelin, c.1261), vin, x (ed. Michelant and 
IXt—oy 2, 169; trans. Shirley, 22, 26); Daniel (1106-8), 
404-10 (trans. Ryan, 134-5; trans. de Khitrowo, 25); ELS, 

* NOS. 628-34, 636-42; Ernoul (c.1231) (ed. de Mas 
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Latrie, 209; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 51); Hee sunt peregrina- 
tiones (13c.), rv (IHC, 1v, 336); al-Idrisi (1154). m1, 5 (trans, 
Jaubert, 1, 344; trans. Le Strange, 34); Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 425-6 
(fol. 104); Oliver of Paderborn, Descriptio Terrie Sanctae 
(1196-1227), xv (ed. Hoogeweg, 23-4; IHC, 1v, 400): Othmar 
(1165), vir (FHC, 11, 304); Pélerinage de Charlemagne, Vini-ix, 
lines 112-27 (trans. Tyssens, 4-5): Pelerinaiges (c.1231). x (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 97); Philip of Savona (1285-91), v (ed. 
Neumann, 44-5; IHC, tv, 230); Phocas (1177), xv (PG. eXXxXXxIn, 
945; PPTS, v, 22; trans. Wilkinson, 326); Saewulf (1102-3), 
XVIII (CCCM, Cxxx1x, 70; PPTS, 1v, 19, 43: trans. Wilkinson, 
107); Sains pelerinages (c.1230), xvii (xt) (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 104’); de Situ Urbis (-1114). 11. 6 (GHC, 11, 76: PPTS, v, 
6; trans. Wilkinson, 179); Theodoric (1172), xxvit (CCCAL 
CXXxIXx, 174; PPTS, v, 44-5; trans, Wilkinson, 302); Wilbrand of 
Oldenburg (1211-12), 11, 9, 2-3 (ed. Laurent, 188: THC. 11. 
240). 


Jerusalem maps: Cambrai (c.1150); London (¢.1250: pater 
noster sive capella). 


Abel 1918: 555-8, figs. 3-4; Adorno 1470-1: 278: Affagart 
1533-4: 112; d’Anglure 1395a: 19; Anon. Anglicus 1344~5a: 
455; 1344-5b: 70; Antonio da Crema 1486: 100. 148: de 
Aveiro 1569a: 138"; 1569b: 190-1; Bagatti 1971a: 184-90; 
Bahat 1980: 114; Baldi 1955: 411-23; di Bartolomeo 1431: 
154; de Beauvau 1615: 155; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 
Ul, 286-92; Boase 1967: 21; 1977: 97: Boniface of Ragusa 
1577: 150; Buondelmonti 1468: 252: de Bruyn 1698: 267; 
1702: 194; Butin 1927: 4-7; de Chateaubriand 1806-7: 
362-3: Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 343: Cré 1901; 1911; 
Crowfoot 1941: 30-4, 39, 66; Doubdan 1657: 240-1: 
Engelbert 1969; Faber 1480-3: 1, 500-1: Fransen 1971: 16: 
Geva and Avi-Yonah 1993: 783; Gil 1992: 436-7: Guide Bleu 
1932: 596; Guylforde 1506: 33; Hamilton B 1977: 109: von 
Harff 1496-9: 215-16; Hoade 1946: 280-1, 283: 1978: 
264-7; Humbert of Dijon 1332: 535; Jahshan and Jahshan 
1963: 39-40; James of Verona 1335: 202; Jeffery 1911: 754: 
1919: 187-8; Join-Lambert 1958: pl. 80: Klameth 1923: 
Kootwyk 1619: 268; Le Strange 1890: 211: Ludolph of 
Sudheim 1336-41a: 355; 1336—-f1b: 113: Mandeville 
¢.1356-66a: 177; c.1356-66b: 68, 281; Mariano da Siena 
1431: 97-8: Monbrun 1885: Moore 1961: 43: Nau 1679: 
259-61: Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 46: Oderic of Friuli 
1330: 151; Ovadiah 1970: 82-3 (no. 71). pl. 33: Ovadiah and 
Gomez de Silva 1982: 139, no. 22; Perdicas of Ephesus c.1350: 
968; Perera 1553b: 67; Pococke 1743:11, 28-9: Poloner 142 2a: 
236; 1422b: 10; Possot 1532: 170: Prag 1989: 258-9; 2002: 
230-1; Pringle 1993: 37: Quaresmi 1639a: II. 230-1; 1639b: 
204-6: Reil 1915; Riant 18635: 226-9: 1868: 312-17: 
Rinuccini 1471: 182; Rocchetta 1630b: 114: de Rochechouart 
1461: 246; Roger 1664: 144; de Sandoli 1974: 185: de Saulcy 
1853: 11, 281-2: Schick C 1889d: 174, 177: Schick R 1995: 
350-1; Slavonic Anon. 1360: 392: Storme 1971: 37-71. pls. 
2.1, 5-10; 1993a: 23-43. pls.; Suriano 1485b: 116; Thenaud 
1512: 110; Thomsen 1921: 13, no. 26; della Valle 161 6c: 78: 
Vincent 1910: 583-4; 1911; 1920b: 1957: Vincent and Abel 
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Lee Cris Cer ce ae et 


1914: 337-60, 383-4, 386-7, 396-7, 400-4, 407, Ae 
968, figs. 148-54, pls. xxx1v-xxxrx; de Vogiié 1860: 315; 
Warren and Conder 1884: 399; Wilkinson 1977: 166; 1978: 
118-22, figs. 90-2; 1981: 49-50; 1988: 31, 54: Williams 
1849: ii, 446-7; Zvallart 1587a: 172, pl. p. 152DE. 


No. 299 Church on Mount Galilee 
(?)17325.13217 (Map 1) 


History 


In the Gospel accounts of Christ’s Resurrection, the disci- 
ples are told that He will go before them to Galilee 
(Matthew 28.7-10; Mark 16.7). However, although 
John’s Gospel recounts Jesus’ appearance to the Apostles 
beside the Sea of Galilee (john 21.1-24) and Matthew 
relates that ‘the eleven desciples went to Galilee, to the 
mountain to which Jesus had directed them’ (28.16), Luke 
mentions only His post-Resurrection appearances in and 
around Jerusalem, followed immediately by His Ascension 
(Luke 24.13-50; cf Mark 16.9-19). These apparent 
inconsistencies caused some Christians to seek an alterna- 
tive Galilee, located close to Jerusalem itself, By the sixth 
century, a place called Galilee, ‘where the disciples saw the 
Lord Jesus after he rose from the dead’, was being recog- 
nized on the Mount of Olives a short distance from the 
churches of the Lord's Prayer and Ascension (Breviarius, 
vit (CCSL, cxxvy, 112; trans. Wilkinson, 61)). Four 
Armenian convents, one of them in Muslim hands, are 
also mentioned around this ‘Mount Galilee’ in the seventh 
century (Anastasius of Armenia (trans, Alishan, 396-7)). 

During the twelfth century, yet another Galilee where 
Christ appeared to the Apostles came to be located by Latin 
Christians within the church of st Mary of Mount Sion 
(no. 336) (e.g. Saewulf (1102-3), XIX, Xx (CCCM, 
CXXXIX, 70); Anon. 11 (1170), 4 (HC, ny 
however, that the Orthodox t¢ 
Galilee with the northern end 
still maintained, for ¢ 
Post-dating 1187, 


Two stadia {¢.370 m] from there extends Galilee ~ 


Which the Wedding took Place and Christ changed Water into 


Wine. At this time the church has been razed to the ground 
tAnon, Graecus, y (PG, OXXNEE, 980) , 


and Cana, in 


The poet P Tdicas of Ephesus also pl 
the northern summit of the 
968), allowing it tot 
as Karm ts-Sayyad, 


aces the church on 
Mount of Olives (c.1350: 
identified With the summit known 

A church js also mentioned by 





Ignatius of Smolensk (1389-1405: 151-2; cf. Baldi 
1955: 414), while another Russian pilgrim, Grethenios, 
writes: ‘There was there a large church, which at present 
is ruined down to its foundations’ (c. 1400: 180; cf. Baldi 
>415). : 

o fhe = of the thirteenth century the identification of 
Karm as-Sayyad with Mount Galilee had also been a] 
up by western pilgrims (e.g. Hec sunt nya 
(IHC, Iv, 336); Ricoldus. of Montecroce, Iv, 51-2 (ed. 
Laurent, 109; ed. Kappler, 56; THC, tv, 268; ELS, 410, no. 
643); Mandeville c.1356—66a: 177; c.1356-66b: ae 
281; Ludolph of Sudheim. 1336-41a: 355; James : 
Verona 1335: 201; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: set 
cf. Baldi 1955: 411, 414°15, Vincent and Abel 1914: 
408). Such references as there are to buildings, ae 
confirm the view that whatever had existed there in earlie 
times had been destroyed (cf. Storme 1971: 150). A ne 
teenth-century English pilgrim, for instance, says t at 
there were there ‘the dwellings of the worst sae 
(Anon. Anglicus 1344—-5a: 455; 1344—5b: he hae 
John Poloner describes the place as ‘formerly we me 
(1422a: 234-5; 1422b: 8-9), Felix Faber found ee 
buildings and a cistern on top of the hill (1480-3: 1, 
Sn sixteenth century onwards, Mount Galilee ce 
came to be associated with the place where at the canal 
the Ascension two men in white robes had stood by oe 
said, ‘Men of Galilee, why do you stand lone ic 
heaven?’ (Viri Galilaei quid statis aspicientes in oe 
1.11), The drawing published by Johann Zvallart ( ie 
pl. p. 174) shows a building with an attached Gee 
hilltop (cf. Kootwyk 1619: 273, fig. p. 269; Baldi a 
418; Storme 1971: fig. 3h: Bagatti 1945: fig. z 
Although Don Aquilante Rocchetta describes the pies 
old (1630b: 115), the building had probably been ied 
structed since the time of Felix Faber’s visit. Howevel 
Henry Maundrell wrote of it in 1697: 


e 
About two furlongs [c.200 m] from [the ee : ne 
Ascension], northward, is the highest part of Mount O oak that 
upon that was anciently erected a high tower, in De ee al 
apparition of the two angels to the apostles after our nae 
Lord’s ascension, from which the tower itself had the ati 
to it of Viri Galilzei! This ancient monument remained ti ho had 
two years since, when it was demolished by a Turk, w io de 
bought the field in which it stood. (1697a: 471; cf. Eugen 
San Francisco 1703-4: 44) 


In the nineteenth century, various Roman and ae 
remains were recorded on the site by Tobler OE eh 
243-6) and Schick (18894: 174, 177-84; 1895: ee 
Around 1880, the hilltop was acquired by e : e for 
Orthodox Patriarchate; a large church and a residenc 


the patriarch were built there in 1894 (Storme 1971: 
151-2). 


Discussion 


Bieberstein and Bloedhorn maintain that in the Crusader 
period the site was occupied by a Syrian monastery, which 
was destroyed by 1250 (1994: 111, 303-4). It seems likely 
that the ruined church mentioned by Orthodox pilgrims 
after 1187 had indeed existed during the time of the 
Frankish occupation of Jerusalem in the twelfth century. It 
also seems likely that it had been Orthodox (Syrian or 
Greek), possibly dependent on the nearby monastery of St 
Mary of the Mount of Olives (no. 341). 


Sources 


Anon. Graecus (1187-), v (PG, cxxxul, 980); Hec sunt peregri- 
nationes (13c.), 1v (IHC, 1v, 336); Ricoldus of Montecroce 
(1288-91), rv, 51-2 (ed. Laurent, 109; ed. Kappler, 56; IHC, 1v, 
268; ELS, 410, no. 643). 


D’Anglure 1395a: 18; Anon. Anglicus 1344—5a: 455; 1344—5b: 
70; de Aveiro 1569a: 140°-141'; 1569b: 295; Baedeker 1876b: 
109; Baldi 1955: 414-15, 418; 1973: 96; di Bartolomeo 1431: 
153; de Beauvau 1615: 155; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 
111, 303-4; Boniface of Ragusa 1577: 156-7; Eugenio de San 
Francisco 1703-4: 44; Faber 1480-83: 1, 481-4; Grethenois 
¢.1400: 180; von Harff 1496-9: 214-15; Hoade 1978: 253; 
Ignatius of Smolensk 1389-1405: 151-2; James of Verona 
1335: 201; Kootwyk 1619: 273, fig. p. 269; Ludolph of 
Sudheim 1336—41a: 355; Mamalades 1961: 50-2; Mandeville 
¢.1356-66a: 177; c.1356-66b: 68-9, 281; Mariano da Siena 
1431: 96; Maundrell 1697a: 471; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
1346-50: 48-9; Perdicas of Ephesus c.1350: 968; Poloner 
1422a: 234-5; 1422b: 8-9; Prag 1989: 255; 2002: 229; 
Rocchetta 1630b: 115; Schick 1889d: 174, 177-84; 1895: 
36-7; Storme 1971: 37, 148-52, figs. 2.7, 3h, 35; 1993a: 
89-92; Thenaud 1512: 109-20; Tobler 1852: 75, 243-6: 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 408, 412; Zvallart 158 7a: fig. p. 174. 


hy 300 The Latin Patriarch’s Chapel (in the 
anqa as-Salahiya) 17182.13175 (Map 2) 


History 


eat of the fourth-century bishop of Jerusalem — 
sch early fifth century onwards that of the patri- 
Sidecar as been identified in a series of rooms set on two 
Agnes 4 courtyard on the north and west sides of the 
283) ny rotunda enclosing the Holy Sepulchre (see no. 

- “2 ground floor was built, like the Anastasis itself, 
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wr 


on a platform excavated in the bedrock, while the first floor 
of the western range was at the level of the adjacent street. 
In the eleventh century, following the destruction of the 
church under al-Hakim, upper floors were added sup- 
ported on vaults and the chapel of St Mary (no. 283.1) 
was built in part of the courtyard (Corbo 1962: 254-65: 
1969b: 58-61; 1982: 1, 119-37, 175~9: 11, pls. 1, 3-7, 
56, 59-66). These were very probably the ‘spacious rooms 
in the upper part’ of the Anastasis in which Abbot Daniel 
(1106-8) tells us the patriarch either was living or had 
been living (ch. x (trans. Ryan, 128; trans. de Khitrowo, 
14)) (see figs. 1-3). 

The chronicle of Ernoul (c.1231) identifies the present 
Christian Quarter Street as the Street of the Patriarch, so 
called because the patriarch had his residence at the north 
end of it (ch. xvit (ed. de Mas Latrie, 192; ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 34); cf. Estoires d’'Outremer (ed. Jubb, 215; 
ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 27); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr 
(Rothelin, c.1261), 111 (RHC Occ, 11, 493; ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 146; trans. Shirley, 14)). In the twelfth 
century, the patriarchal palace was evidently extended by 
Patriarch Arnulf (1112-18), whom an inscription 
identifies as its founder (see Epigraphy below). This con- 
struction work probably formed part of the same pro- 
gramme that saw the laying out and building of the 
canons’ conventual buildings on the eastern side of the 
church. Included in the new work was a private chapel. 
from which Guy of Blond received a relic of the True Cross 
sometime in the second quarter of the twelfth century 
(Kohler, ‘Documents’, 7, no. 1). Sometime later. Ralph 
Niger wrote of Patriarch Heraclius in 1184-5: 


I saw his chapel, of which I have never seen the like nor indeed 
one as costly. In sum, no patriarch of the western world had com- 
parable magnificence. (ed. Schmugge. 194: cf. Mayer 1988b: 


501) 


Among the various members of the patriarch’s house- 
hold who are mentioned in charters are Patriarch 
William’s chaplains Fulcher (Bresc-Bautier. 215-16, no. 
98: RRH, 45, no. 183 (1130-3)). Humbert (Bresc- 
Bautier,174—5, no. 75; RRH, 45, no. 182 (1137-8)) and 
Wichard (Paoli, 1, 23, no. 22: RRH. 55. no. 215 (1143)), 
Patriarch Fulcher’s chaplain Roger (de Marsy, 127, no. 6; 
RRH, 63, no. 251 (1148)), and Patriarch Amalric’s chap- 
lains Rainaldus (1167) and Girardus (11 77) and clerk of 
the chapel John (1167) (Cart. des Hosp.. 1, 257-8, no. 376 
(1167); Bresc-Bautier, 314-15, no. 162 (1177); RRH, 
112-13, no. 431 (1167); 144-5, no. 543 (1177)). 

In 1187, Saladin made the patriarchal palace into a 
convent (ribat) for Sufis and endowed it richly (‘Imad al- 
Din, trans. Massé, 58-9; cf. Aba Shama (RHC Or, v, 82): 
Abiav’l-Fida’ (RHC Or, 1, 58); Ibn al-‘Athir (RHC Or, 1, 707); 
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Ibn Khallikan (RHC Or, 111, 429); Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 
77, 82, 166, 191; Frenkel 1992). The endowment deed 
(wagfiya) of the Khanga al-Salahiya, dated 5 Ramadan 
585 (17 October 1189), appears to include a number of 
properties that had formerly belonged to the patriarch, 
including the bath-house (Hammam al-Batrak) in 
Christian Quarter Street, the Mamilla pool and Hezekiah’s 
pool which both supplied it with water, and the patriarch’s 
stables (Pahlitzsch 2004: 49-51, 60-9; Dow 1996: 92-3, 
fig. 30, pl. 50). 

In the 1860s, France attempted to obtain the Khanga 
for the Roman Catholic Church in compensation for the 
destruction of a monastery in Damascus. The move was 
opposed by both the Muslim and Greek Orthodox commu- 
nities. One result, however, was that the governor of 
Jerusalem, Siireyya Pasha, and the Greeks both commis- 
sioned the architect Conrad Schick to make detailed 
models of the Khanga and of the Holy Sepulchre to 
demonstrate their cases to the authorities in 
Constantinople (Goren and Rubin 1996: 108-11, fig. 3). 


Description 


A detailed architectural survey of the Khanga as-Salahiya 
has yet to be made (cf. Hawari 1998: 1, 98-112; 11, 13-21 
(pls. 1.1-1.12), 200-3 (figs. 1.1-1.4)). Like the twelfth- 
century patriarchate, it extended northwards from the 
Holy Sepulchre, taking up all the area defined by Christian 
Quarter Street on the west, “Aqabat al-Khanga on the 
north and the canons’ infirmary on the east (figs. 2-3). Of 
the parts surviving from the eleventh century, the west 
range adjoining the rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre com- 


Prises a two-storey building, which runs along the east side 
of Christian Quarter Street, wi 
fered back at first- 


range in the twelfth 
mental staircase do 
new door facing th 
ce . St Mary, which also acted as a vestibule for the 
north door into the Anastasis, F i 

§ - From a lan 
down, another sta iy mie 


ir led up to the galler i 
° allery of the Anast 
(Corbo 1969p: 60-1; 198 2:47, pls. 6, 59; Vincent and Abel 


1914: figs, 64). The outer door is now blocked and its left- 


hand side is obscured b 
side is Y an arch carrying ildi 
ie Hee 1 Carrying a building over 


With joggled vou 


Ssoirs with drafte 
beneath a sh 


allow porch, cons 








. ; € 
LVI Latin Patriarchate (no. 300): side facing west on ane 
Street of the Patriarch (now Christian Quarter Street). 


gadrooned voussoirs and a hood-mould supported on 
antique column with a Corinthian capital. Above the se 
the wall-face is carried forward, with a steeply creer 
top, the right-hand side of the projection being suppor - 
by a pair of heavy corbels, one above the other (de Vog 
1860: 208-9, fig.; Vincent and Abel 1914: pl. xx1). 

At first-floor level most of this range is taken up by 4 ce 
room which now serves as a mosque for the eer 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: fig. 66) (pl. viz). It is ies 
by a series of groin vaults separated by flat transver is 
arches, some parts of which have been rebuilt. Each ae 
lit by a rectangular window in the west wall. In the 2 , 
wall is a mihrab flanked by columns with Crusader capt za 
and surmounted by an inscription, which aenniae 
struction and the restoration of the room by ‘Isa : ir 
Ahmad ibn Ghanim in the reign of al-Malik a 
Muhammad in 741 /ap 1340 (Van Berchem 1921: P* 
LIX; 1922: 88-90, no. 34). eaved 

A smaller room to the south of this is directly ee 
with the axis of the rotunda and Crusader choir of A 
church of the Holy Sepulchre (fig. 4a). In its present form. 





Ly : : 
Vi ce Patriarchate (no. 300): west door to the 
RN and Holy Sepulchre opening from the Street 
e Patriarch (now Christian Quarter Street). 


howev I it 
vé. represent t 
aie Sa runcated remnant of a longer 


n : 
beat sess extended further east across the terrace 
epee ate ‘ ery of the Anastasis up to the drum that 
fenearicn se The eastern part of the room was 
Sane Misha the drum and dome were rebuilt in 1867. 
ae the Pi ti oe however, allow it to be identified 
ass aie c apel of the patriarch. Principal among 
diwindaey eae pointed-arched apse or niche containing 
part of the ch ae by apsidioles, which was formerly 
architect dire Pl Ss east wall. Fortunately M. Mauss, the 
fully aaa ee the works on the dome in 1867, care- 
garden oil iS the niche and in 1870 re-erected it in the 
Anes Panerai) in front of the west door to St 
Haley 1946. Soe and Abel 1914: caption to fig. 64; 
bart of the ae fig. 106) (pl. L1x). When it formed 
would have oj of the Anastasis dome, this window 

given a celebrant in the patriarch’s chapel a 


LVI Latin Patriarchate (no. 300): first-floor hall (now a 
mosque in the Khanqa as-Salahiya), looking south. 





ux Latin Patriarch’s chapel (no. 300): apse removed by M. 
Mauss from the drum of the Anastasis rotunda in 1867 
erected in front of St Anne's church in 1870. 


and re- 


clear view down into the church, over the top of the 
zedicule as far as the high altar at the east end of the 
Crusader choir (see fig. 4). 

Originally the chapel would have measured internally 
some 12 m east-west and 4 m wide. The surviving portion 
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ts Latin Patrlatch’s chapel (no. 300): ( 


ac) figured capit 














1s de of the nave d ave. 
i i e of the n 


comprises one and a half groin-vaulted bays, separated by 
athick transverse arch carried on reused antique columns 
with engaged twelfth-century capitals supporting cyma- 
recta impost mouldings. It seems reasonable to assume 
therefore that the chapel would originally have been of 
three bays, each of them roughly square. The northern 
capital is plain with thick heavy foliage (pl. Lxd). On the 
front of the southern one, however, is a long human face 
with thick plaited hair and a pointed beard; the face itself 
has been mutilated and partly replaced in plaster (pl. 
Lxa-c). Like the other capital, this one has also been 
painted a dark matt red colour. To either side of the head, 
at the rear and just above the astragal, are two small 
figures, whose heads have also been defaced. They hold 
fronds from which voluptuous foliage springs on both sides 
enveloping the central face. Each frond has a series of small 
holes drilled in it, and at its end is a fruit, which in one case 
resembles a fir-cone. The abacus is also distinguished by a 
series of beads. 


Epigraphy 


Two inscriptions were found in 1898 during the removal 
of plaster from a wall separating two of the rooms at street 
level. They were written respectively on the two outer ele- 
ments of a flat arch composed of joggled voussoirs, which 
covered a doorway, flanked by colonnettes and sur- 
ee by a pointed relieving arch with vegetal decora- 
befor : ce seks were almost immediately defaced, but not 
cea € ‘hand one had been recorded. It comprised a 
caShalie to which the other text probably supplied the 
condidit ie verse: [Ar]nulfus / patriarcha / domu(m) qui / 
(Clenitcit a (Patriarch Arnulf, who founded this house) 
1914; 268 anneau 1888: 111, 57; Vincent and Abel 
Sandon ree fig. 126; Thomsen 1921: 44, no. 32; de 
marks hav, i 7,no. 78). A number of Frankish masonry 
Garneat i ‘ een recorded in the complex (Clermont- 
6:1, 12; de Sandoli 1974: 67, no. 79). 


Visited 25.4.81, 19.6.81, 13.7.04. 


Sources 


Bresc-. ; 
avers 74-5, no. 75 (1137-8); 215-16, no. 98 
376 (1167): : 15,no. rez (1177); Cart. des Hosp.,1, 257-8, no. 
(RHC Occ a ie ae Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), 111 
Shirley, 1 4): D 35 ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 146; trans 
‘hitrowo, 14); a4 (1106-8), x (trans. Ryan, 128; trans. de 
Michelant sind i (c.1231), xvit (ed. de Mas Latrie, 192; ed. 
ubb, 215: eq ‘aynaud, 34); Estoires d’'Outremer (c.1230) (ed. 
*€d. Michelant and Raynaud, 27); ‘Imad al-Din (trans. 
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Massé, 58~9, 396) (1187, 1192); Kohler, ‘Documents’, 7, no. 1 
(1128-52); de Marsy, 127, no. 6 (1148); Paoli, 1. 23, no. 22 
(1143); Ralph Niger (ed. Schmugge, 194) (1184-5): RRH, 45, 
nos, 182-3 (1137-8, 1130-3); 55, no. 215 (1143): 63. no. 251 
(1148); 112-13, no. 431 (1167); 144—5, no. 543 (1177). 


Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 216-17; Clermont- 
Ganneau 1888: 111, 57; 1896: 1, 12: Enlart 1925: 11. 137, 
174-5; Frenkel 1992; Goren and Rubin 1996: 108-11, fig. 3: 
Harvey 1935: 25-6, fig. 106; Hawari 1998: 1, 98-112: 11. 
13-21 (pls. 1.1-1.12), 200-3 (figs. 1.1-1.4); Mauss 1911; Mujir 
al-Din 1494-5: 77, 82, 166, 191; Pahlitzsch 2004: 49-51, 
60-9; Perdicas of Ephesus c.1350: 965; de Sandoli 1974: 67, 
nos. 78-9; Thomsen 1921: 44, no. 32; Van Berchem 1922: 
87-90; Vincent and Abel 1914: 268-9, 291, figs. 64. 66. 


Qubbat Sulaiman (Qubbat as-Sakhra as- 
Saghira, Kursi‘Isa) 17232.13189 (Map 3) 


History 


Arab geographers describing the Haram ash-Sharif before 
the Crusades sometimes speak of a stone identified as the 
Throne of Solomon (Kursi Sulayman), on which Solomon 
sat while the Temple was being constructed. From the late 
fifteenth century onwards Muslim writers associated this 
rock specifically with a dome (Qubbat Sulayman), located 
in the northern part of the Haram ash-Sharif near Bab 
al-‘Atim, facing the Dome of Jacob (Qubbat Ya ‘quib). 
Although they still associated the rock with King Solomon, 
the cupola covering it was attributed to the Umayyad caliph 
Sulayman (715-17). Finally, an inscription of 1233 H/AD 
1817-18 records the rebuilding of a dome 40m south of 
Bab al-‘Atim in the reign of Sultan Mahmid II, by the walt 
of Sidon and Tripoli, Sulayman Pasha; this dome is now 
known as Qubbat Sulaiman. Following Van Berchem’s 
analysis, however, the dome that the nineteenth-century 
Qubbat Sulaiman replaced was probably the medieval 
Qubbat Ya‘qub, the transfer to it of the name ‘Qubbat 
Sulaiman’ being facilitated partly by the proximity of an 
existing dome of that designation and partly by the 
mention of Sulayman Pasha’s name in the dedicatory 
inscription. The old Qubbat Sulaiman may more plausibly 
be identified with an octagonal, domed structure, which 
stands some 50 m west of it and 50m south-west of Bab al- 
<Atim. This building is indeed often still referred to as the 
Oubbat Sulaiman (cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 604), 
though it has also acquired other names. including the 
‘Little Dome of the Rock’ (Qubbat as-Sakhra as-Saghira). 
the ‘Dome of the Fragment of the Rock’ (Qubbat Shagafat 
Sakhra) and the ‘Throne of Jesus’ (Kursi ‘Isa) (Van 
Berchem 1925: 204-11; cf. Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 30,114: 
Le Strange 1890: 164, 167-8, 169, 171). 


aes ene 
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The origins of these names are pnscue, Bat seem 
unlikely to pre-date the building of the ‘new’ Qubbat 
Sulaiman in the early nineteenth century. The first two 
appear to reflect the site’s continued assorlaton with King 
Solomon, as is illustrated by a legend which identifies the 
rock as a detached part of the Sakhra (cf. Hanauer 1926: 
315-16). The third, as Van Berchem suggests, may possi- 
bly have been influenced by a nearby inscription recording 
the restoration of the northern portico of the Haram by al- 
Mu‘azzam ‘Isd in 1213-14 (1925: 210 n.1). It may there- 
fore originally have had nothing at all to do with the Jesus 
of the New Testament and the Qur‘an. 


Description 


The building is an octagonal zxdicule, measuring 5.8 m 
across and just over 9 m high, with sides of 2.4 m (fig. 20, 
pl. Lx1). Two principal phases are clearly represented. As 
originally built, the lower part of the structur 
arch on each face. The arches were s 
profile and were carried on wed 
piers, with facin 
bases and bulbo 


e had an open 
lightly pointed in 
ge-shaped ashlar corner- 
8 triplets of columns with Romanesque 
us thick-leaved capitals within each arch. 
An impost moulding united the columns with the piers, 
while their bases were raised above the floor on a low 
bench. On the exterior, the arches were enclosed by a con- 
tinuous hood-mould. The octagonal part of the building 
Was surmounted externally (and possibly internally), 5 m 
above ground level, by a moulded cornice, above which 
stood a low drum (1.4 m high), lit by eight arched windows 
Corresponding to the bays below. These Openings were also 
covered externally by acontinuous hood-mould. Above the 
drum rose the dome, slightly pointed in profile and defined 
at its base, inside and out, by another moulded cornice. 
Ina secondary phase, the arcades were closed by walls 
built flush with the exterior faces of the piers. These were 
faced in ashlar on the outside, but 
Coated with plaster on the inside, 
Outer columns were @j 
Within the 
Ually 
the 


inserted masonry, w 
covers the middle colun 
inserted walling extends y 


ing of the arches, Where the original impost moulding was 
extended to forma continuous moulding around the build- 
ing. It seems that initially the arches above this moulding 
may have been left open. In a later phase, however, they 
Were filled with rough Masonry, plastered externally and 
internally: on the inside this infilling, which was thicker 
than the ashlar infilling below it. was Supported on stone 
slabs balanced on the impost Mouldings. In three bays the 
lower intilling was different, fp the south it included a 


ases also par- 
ins as well. On the outside, 


1p to the level of the spring- 
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20 Qubbat Sulaiman: plan and section. 


mihrab flanked by a pair of colonnettes with are 

Corinthianesque capitals (cf. Buschhausen 1978: 2 agus 

240) (pl. Lx11), while in the north it included a recta 

lar door, and in the north-east a grilled window. its plaster 
In recent years the interior has been stripped of its P a 

and restored, the lunettes of the arches have been ope 

and windows inserted in the blocking walls below them. 








LXI i 
Qubbat Sulaiman (Kursi ‘Isa): from the north-east. 


Discussion 


Th ' 
debe parallels for this structure are the 
Ascension or raj (see under no. 367) and the Dome of the 
Which are a sad on the Mount of Olives, both of 
1150s, At fir 2 ader buildings erected in the 1140s- 
be Crusader, eee therefore, the building seems likely to 
insertion ie I e the later infilling of the arches and the 
Phase, most lik He oa ly belong to a later Muslim 
tation icra Ayy ubid. This indeed was the interpre- 
Name Kursi ‘Isa rs rs Vincent and Abel, who also took the 
ist and with elas an association with the Passion of 
aram that were ee sites on the north side of the 
"aetorium wher, connected in the twelfth century with the 
579, 60 4-8) es Jesus was tried and condemned (1914: 
Templars Wee pilgrim text of c.1170 records that the 
adjacent to ie at that time claiming that Birkat Isra’il, 
¢north wall of the Haram between Bab Hitta 
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ae 
Lx11 Qubbat Sulaiman (Kursi ‘Isa): interior. 


and Bab al-‘Asbat, was the pool from which the wood used 
for making the Cross of the Crucifixion was taken. rather 
than the Sheep Pool beside St Anne’s (no. 366) (Anon. II, 
6 (IHC, ut, 12)). The description of Jerusalem incorpo- 
rated into Ernoul’s chronicle also refers to Bab an-Nazir, on 
the west side of the Haram, as the ‘Sorrowful Gate’, 
through which ‘Jesus Christ came out when they led Him 
to Mount Calvary to crucify Him’ (ch. xvii (ed. de Mas 
Latrie, 206; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 48)). The Kursi 
‘Isa, lying just inside Bab al-‘Atim, would therefore have 
been ideally placed to form part of a processional route 
that passed through the Temple precinct from the chapel of 
the Repose (no. 301) and chapel of the Flagellation (no. 
289) to the Holy Sepulchre (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
611-14: cf. Wilkinson, Hill and Ryan 1988: 74-7. fig. 19). 

Although this thesis appears very plausible, three caveats 
should be noted. First, Michael Burgoyne has questioned 
whether the building may not be entirely a work of the 
Ayyubid period, put together from Crusader spolia 
(Burgoyne and Richards 1988: 47-8, pls. 6. 8). Although 
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recent inspection has confirmed that the mihrab is a sec- 
ondary insertion, the variable nature of the columns, capi- 
tals and bases leaves open the possibility that they might 
have come from other Crusader buildings (I am grateful to 
M. Burgoyne for this observation). It may be noted, 
however, that al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa’s refashioning of the three- 
bay porch of the Aqsa mosque also involved the reuse of 
Crusader spolia, but without entirely disguising the struc- 
ture’s Crusader origins. Secondly, the association of the 
building with the Throne or Seat of Jesus is not attested 
before the nineteenth century, and may be the result of a 
confusion with the Ayyubid sultan al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, as has 
been remarked above. Thirdly, whatever interest the 
Templars may have had in promoting Birkat Isra’il as the 
Sheep Pool, they are unlikely to have had any hand in build- 
ing Qubbat Sulaiman (pace Wilkinson, Hill and Ryan 1988: 
75), since the northern part of the Temple precinct in which 
it stood belonged to the canons of the Templum Domini (no. 
367). Any Way of the Cross that involved passing thr 
the Temple precincts can only have developed under the 
canons’ auspices, and presumably those of the patriarch. 
None of these objections, however, need seriously 
undermine the idea that Qubbat Sulaiman may have 
played a part in the liturgy of the Jerusalem church in the 
twelfth century before 1187 and that this may quite pos- 
sibly have involved an early processional Way of the Cross. 
As with the Qubbat al-Mi‘raj, however, it is impossible to 
know exactly what the building's original purpose was, 


ough 


Visited 12,5,82. 
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Bartlett 1847: pl.: Bieberstein 


ae Pe and Bloedhorn 1994: I, 205; 11, 
92-3: Boase 1977: 86: Burgoyne 1976: no. 18; Burgoyne and 
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; be = O-31, pls. txt-Lxi: Wilk} 
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No. 301 Chapel of the Re P 
17226.13193 (Map 3) Pose (or St Saviour) 
History 


According to the three Synoptic Gospels 


after His arrest 
in the garden of Gethsemane, Jesus w 


as led to the house 


of Caiaphas, the high priest, where he was questioned 
and imprisoned overnight (Matthew 26.57—75: Mark 
14.53-73; Luke 22.54~62). John’s Gospel, on the other 
hand, relates that Jesus was taken first to the house of 
Annas, Caiaphas’s father-in-law (John 18.12-23), and 
from there sent to Caiaphas, who in turn sent Him the next 
day to Pilate (John 18.24—8). Just as two places ik 
identified in the twelfth century as the location of Pilate’s 
Praetorium, one on Mount Sion (no. 336) and another in 
the Street of Jehoshaphat (no. 289) (the modern Via 
Dolorosa), so too the house of Annas was associated both 
with Mount Sion, where the church of Peter's denial was 
located (no. 358), and with the area on the northern edge 
of the Temple precinct. . 

The mid-twelfth-century map of Jerusalem preserved in 
Cambrai shows a church of St Saviour (Ecclesia S. 
Salvatoris) located on the south side of the Via Josaphat 
where it meets the street coming from St Stephen Gate 
(Tarig al-Wad). This church seems to have marked the site 
of the ‘Repose’, or ‘Resting-place’, where Christ was sup- 
posed to have rested while on the way to His Crucifixion. ” 
the twelfth century it seems to have given its name toa dis- 
trict within the north-eastern or Juiverie quarter of the city. 
which at that time was occupied mainly by Syrian Malkite 
and Jacobite Christians. A list of rents belonging to # 
canons of the Holy Sepulchre, compiled between 1 165 an 
1187, for instance, includes three houses let to Syrians ‘in 
the Street of the Repose (in vico de Repoes)’ and an oven 
behind them (Bresc-Bautier, 321-2, no. 168: RRH, 
109-10, no. 421). The Furnus de Repois is also included in 
a list of twenty-four ovens in the city belonging to i 
canons; this list, which appears in part to be niin 
quasi-topographically, also suggests that the Repose distric 
lay in the south-western part of the Juiverie, or Judaria 
(Bresc-Bautier, 322-3, no. 169; RRH, 109-10, no. 421). 

By the time that Jerusalem fell to Saladin, the Repose 
was also being identified as the prison to which jesus ee 
taken after His arrest in Gethsemane. The chronicle 0 
Ernoul (c.1231), for example, describing the state of the 
city in 1187, states: 


On the right-hand side of the street of Jehoshaphat (rue 
losaffas) there was a chapel (moustier) that was called the eS ff 
(Ie Repos). There it is said that Jesus Christ rested when He was 
to be crucified; and there was the prison where He was put on . 
night that He was taken in Gethsemane. A little further on, ont | 
left-hand side of that street, was the house of Pilate. (Ernow 


; and 
(1231), xvir (ed. de Mas Latrie, 207; ed. Michelant an 
Raynaud, 49)) 


Asimilar description appears in the Rothelin version of 3s 
Continuation of William of Tyre (ch. 1x (RHC Oce, 11, 90: 
ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 161; trans. Shirley, 22)). 





This chapel is identified today with a small chamber over- 
looking the Haram ash-Sharif from the edge of the rock 
scarp of the Antonia Fortress within the precincts of the 
‘Umariya School. On its north side the chamber is preceded 
by anarrow lobby or vestibule, which in turn was entered, 
before its destruction in 1927, through a domed outer 
porch. The twelfth-century date of this structure is estab- 
lished by its architecture and sculptural decoration (see 
below). A Muslim tomb lying within the porch, however, 
was later identified by Mujir al-Din as that of Shaykh 
Darbas al-Kurdi al-Hakkari, who seems to have belonged to 
a Kurdish tribe forming part of Saladin’s army (1494-5: 
148; Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 205). The dates of 
Shaykh Darbas’s death and interment are unknown; it is 
equally difficult to say whether or not the chapel would 
have become once more accessible to Christians between 
1229 and 1244, when Jerusalem except for the Haram was 
again in Christian hands and Ernoul’s chronicle was com- 
piled in the form in which we have it. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, the site is 
mentioned in rather opaque terms by Philip of Savona, 
alter the house of Pilate: 


Then one comes to the house of Annas, the chief-priest who was 
the father-in-law of Caiaphas, to which Jesus was taken first. And 
there is the house in which the Jews ‘consulted that they might 
take Jesus by subtilty, and kill him [Matthew 26.4 (AV)].’ (Philip 
of Savona (1185-91), vi (ed. Neumann, 52: IHC, 1v, 234)) 


The house of Annas is referred to in similar terms by two 
other anonymous thirteenth-century pilgrim texts (Hec 
Sunt peregrinationes, v (IHC, 1v, 336); Anon. saec. x111b 
sree ae (IHC, 1v, 356)), but Ricoldus of Montecroce, 
and 1291, the Way of the Cross sometime between 1288 
ac » makes no mention of it (ch. v, 36-43 (ed. 
wes ‘ 111-12; ed. Kappler, 64-6; IHC, 1v, 270)). 
eae reid (c.1320), on the other hand, places the 
Jehoshaph aes near the house of Pilate in the Street of 
(ch. 11 oe , and the house of Caiaphas on Mount Sion 
ri the ey (ed. Bongars, 257; PPTS, x11, 50)). 

Pl ae fourteenth century, Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
Same are r ace the house of Caiaphas in roughly the 
one of th ceaeeeae had been shown earlier, to the right of 
iecen a me the Temple, probably Bab al-“Atim 
tioning inne Simone Sigoli, however, although men- 
unspecific a the house of Annas and that of Caiaphas, is 
reason for i exactly where they were (1384: 187). One 
cated the h € gradual eclipsing of the tradition that 
that there aie > Annas and Caiaphas in this area was 
located ine existed an alternative tradition, which 
121-2) aoe on Mount Sion (cf. Suriano 1485b: 88, 
foundati more immediate reason, however, was the 

on of a madrasa by the ‘amir ‘Alam al-Din Sanjar 
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al-Jawili, immediately next to the chapel. Built sometime 
between 1311 and 1320, this enclosed the chapel within 
its precincts, making access to it all but impossible for 
Christians (Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 201-4). 

By the time of Mujir al-Din, the Madrasa al-Jawiliya had 
become the residence of the governor of Jerusalem 
(1494-5: 148; Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 203-4). 
The pilgrim John Poloner refers to it as the ‘courthouse of 
the judge of the city’ (1422a: 230-1; 1422b: 5-6), while 
Russian pilgrims of this time identify it both as the ‘amir's 
residence and as the house of Pilate (Grethenios ¢.1400: 
177; Ignatius of Smolensk 1389-1405: 156: Zozimos 
1419-21: 213). The impossibility of gaining access is 
illustrated by the fact that Felix Faber makes no mention of 
it at all in his detailed description of the street (1480-3: 1, 
448-51). However, the idea that the Praetorium had 
included not only sites north of the street. such as the 
chapel of the Flagellation (no. 289), but also the area of 
the governor's house between the street and the Haram, 
was well established among western writers by the early 
sixteenth century (e.g. Affagart 1533-4: 95). 

In the later sixteenth century, Boniface of Ragusa gives 
a detailed account of the former madrasa, or ‘house of 
Pilate’. He interpreted the cells surrounding its paved 
court, which he calls the Lithostrotos, as remains of 
churches, in which he claimed to have seen paintings. 
including one representing Pilate speaking with Jesus 
(1577: 226-7; Baldi 1955: 606, no. 920). In the early sev- 
enteenth century, Bernardino Amico made a perspective 
drawing of the complex (1620a: 24, pl. 18: 1620b: 78. pl. 
18). Around the same time, Francesco Quaresmi described 
the building in terms similar to Boniface’s, arguing that 
Pilate’s original palace had been made into a church and 
the rooms around the courtyard into chapels. Although it 
had subsequently been returned to its former use as a 
house, he considered the courtyard to have been the site of 
the nave and the fan to be the former sanctuary. He also 
claimed to have seen traces of paintings (1639a: 1. 140; 
1639b: 172-4; Baldi 1955: 608, no. 921). 

Both Boniface and Quaresmi were mistaken about the 
origin of the governor's palace and their descriptions later 
misled M. de Vogiié and C. Enlart into thinking that the 
Byzantine church of St Sophia, destroyed in 614. had been 
rebuilt here in the twelfth century (de Vogiié 1860: 299: 
Enlart 1925: 11, 205). However. Quaresmi's description 
also includes an account of the chapel of the Repose: 
nce, almost in the centre. stands a 
chamber (cubiculum), which was formerly a chapel; there is a 
tomb there, but whose I was unable to discover . . .On the same 
side, but outside the praetorium and atrium {i.e. iwan and court- 
yard], is a kitchen: the place, it is believed. where Christ the Lord 
was wreathed with a crown of thorn and afflicted with other 


To the right of the entra 
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abuses. This itself faced towards the church and was perhaps its 
sacristy. Colonnettes and other things relating to the structure 
and decoration of a holy building are to be seen, albeit almost 
destroyed and blackened by smoke and gloom. (1639a: 1, 140; 
Baldi 1955: 609-11, no. 921.1) 


The same chamber was also seen by H. de Beauvau (1615: 
133),M. Nau (1679: 134) and H. Maundrell (169 7a: 473: 
1697b: 144). Fr Elzear Horn also visited it in the early 
eighteenth century, but noted that ‘the small columns and 
sacred ornaments, which Fr Quaresmi and before him Fr 
Boniface saw in it, are no longer to be seen’. The place was 
then serving to store bedding for horses (1725-44b: 145). 

In 1835 the madrasa was rebuilt as a barracks by Ibrahim 
Pasha (Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 205). The porch and 
vestibule of the chapel associated with the crowning with 
thorns were later studied by M. de Vogiié, who did not enter 
the chapel itself (1860: 300, pl. xx11.5~7; cf. Meistermann 
1936: 152, fig.). After the British occupation in 1917, the 
Turkish barracks were removed, and in 1923-4 the 
‘Umariya School was established within the complex 
(Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 205-7). Fr L.-H. Vincent 
was able to visit and record the entire structure of the 
chapel in 1920 (Vincent 1920; Vincent and Abel 1914: 


587-95, pl. LIx). It was still standing, albeit in a precarious 
state, in May 1926 (Avni and Seligman 2001: 14); but 
soon afterwards the outer porch was destroyed, apparently 
a casualty of the 1927 earthquake. 


Description 


The remains of the chapel stand in the ‘Umariya boys’ 
school (fig. 21). As arranged in the twelfth century it con- 
sisted of three distinct parts: an inner chamber, presum- 
ably representing the actual prison, built against the 
Herodian wall overlooking the Temple precinct; a narrow 
vestibule preceding it on the north; and in front of this a 
domed outer porch, open on three sides. This porch, 
recorded by Vincent, has now gone, except for its south 
wall and fragments of two squinches. The remainder, 
however, is intact, though altered, the inner chamber 
serving as the school office. 

The inner room is 4.9 m square, with walls 0.65-0.9 m 
thick. It is built against the north side of an earlier wall, 
4,2 m thick, which appears to be Herodian in date (Vincent 
1920: 79; Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 204). An irregu- 
lar window has been inserted through it, affording a view 
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over the Temple precinct. The room is enclosed by a groin- 
vault, springing from inverted pyramidal corbels in the 
corners. High up in the east wall, its lintels at the same level 
as the vault, is a splayed rectangular window; this appears 
to be an original feature, and demonstrates that when built 
there were no buildings on the east side of the chapel. A 
door to the left of the window is a modern insertion. The 
north door, leading into the vestibule, is 1.75 m wide and 
segmentally arched; however, its original form would 
probably have been somewhat different. 

The vestibule represents a barrel-vault, 3.8 m wide and 
0.87 m deep, set between the south arch of the porch and 
the arch enclosing the door to the inner chamber. The east 
and west springings of the vault are intersected by low 
pointed arches, which formerly gave into rectangular 
alcoves, but these are now walled up. That on the west con- 
tinued to a door in the outer wall of the building, which 
Vincent indicates as having been flanked by colonnettes 
(1920: 80, pl. 1.3; Vincent and Abel 1914: pl. L1x.a.3); 
however, although the rectangular shape of the opening 
may still be seen in the existing plaster, there appears to be 
no evidence for any colonnettes in this position. Such 
colonnettes did exist, however, at the four corners of the 
vestibule, where their abaci still survive in situ supporting 
themoulded arches that define the north and south sides of 
the barrel-vault. 

The outer porch was some 4.2 m square internally with 
Walls 0.7 m thick (pls. LXIII-LXIVv). Its form was effectively 
that of a domed baldacchino, with arches 2.8 m wide on the 
east and west and 3.0 m wide on the north and south. 
These sprang from a moulded string-course, and were 
enclosed by elaborate hood-moulds with scrolled stops of 
Syrian Byzantine type (cf. Deschamps 1964: 290-2) (pl. 
LXV). The string-course continued that of the vestibule; 
but at the junction in the south-east and south-west 
corners of the porch the profile changes, two specially cut 
pay Pieces making the transition from one profile to the 
aslo Square base of the porch supported an octago- 
dint i ad a rounded dome. Externally the drum and 
definin s have been barely visible above the cornice 
Beans ei of the square part of the structure; this 
éotia'sy ol a cyma-recta moulding with an enlarged 
‘nega pa on a corbel table (Vincent 1920: pl. 1.6; 
the aes Abel 1914: pl. :1x.a.6). Internally, however, 
a aay square to octagon was made by 
ralle-to oes having a double row of voussoirs compa- 
and in the - ound in mausolea of the Fatimid period 
of the a pla aals baptistery on the south side 
ols, ee (no. 283.3) (Pringle 1982b: 9, 
thesia: ). A system of corbelling then completed 
which des ‘ansition to the circular base for the dome, 

Pite its outward appearance was hemi-spherical 
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internally. Vincent also illustrates a conche-shaped lintel 
that covered the southern window in the dome (1920: 78, 
pl. 1.5; Vincent and Abel 1914: 589, pl. L1x.a.5). In its 
centre is a small scrolled acanthus rosette, a decorative 
feature common on Crusader sculpture of the 
1160s-1180s (cf. Jacoby Z 198 2a: 326-31). 


Decoration and Furnishings 


Three damaged capitals with figural decoration which 
almost certainly came from this chapel are now built into 
the al-Ghawanima minaret, on the north-western edge of 
the Haram. They were first studied by Ch. Clermont- 
Ganneau, who interpreted them as having come from a 
chapel associated with Christ's presentation in the Temple 
(1874: 269; 1877; 1896: 1, 144-52; Germer-Durand 
1911: 240-1). They were first associated with the chapel 
of the Repose by Fr Vincent (1920: 80-90, pl. 11, fig. 1: 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 590-5, fig. 238, pl. LIX.B). 
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UXIV Chapel of the Repose ( 
vestibule and re 
north-east. 


ees 
or St Saviour) (no, 301): the 
mains of the domed porch, from the 


C. Enlart. while agreeing w 
the capitals, suggested 
iconography (1925: I, 


ith Vincent about the origin of 
alternative interpretations of the 


203-4, pl. CxCv; cf. Boase 1977: 
91-2). A detailed study 


of the capitals by J. Folda (1978), 
however. shows that they Tcpresent Christ seated 
istered to by angels and supports Vine 
Were made around 1160 for the ve 


Repose. The fourth capital we 
Islamic Museum of the 
318-19, pls. 8n.2 la-f), 


and min- 
ent’s view that they 
stibule of the chapel of 
1S subsequently found in the 
Haram (Folda 1983: cf. 1995; 


Visited 26.10.8 I 


Sources 


Anon, saec. Nuth (1244~), 21 UHC. ty, 356): Bres 
33h2. ne. Las (hi6o. 


c-Bautier, 
87): 332-3, ho. 169 ( 


~1187): Cont. de 





i | : : porch, 
LXV Chapel of the Repose (or St Saviour) (no. eae se 
scrolled stop to the hood-mould of the east- 


5; ed. 
Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), 1x a On; teed 
Michelant and Raynaud, 161; trans. Shirley, j helant and 
(c.1231), xvir (ed. de Mas Latrie, 207; ed. ae wv, 336): 
Raynaud, 49); Hec sunt peregrinationes (13c.), V ( THC 1v, 234): 
Philip of Savona (1285-91), v1 (ed. Neumann, 52; 111, 14. 10 
RRH, 109-10, no. 421 (1160-87); Sanudo (c.1320), 111, 
(ed. Bongars, 257; PPTS, x11, 50). 


; Ivatoris): 
Jerusalem maps: Cambrai (c.1150: Ecclesia S. Salv 
Sanudo-Vesconte (London, c.1320: Domus Anne). 


. 569a: 
Amico 1620a: 24, pl. 18; 1620b: 78, pl. 18; de bald 
109°-110"; 1569b: 229-31; Avni and Seligman 2 see perstein 
1955: 606-11 no. 920-1; de Beauvau 1615: 133; ee 1977: 
and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 448-9; Boas 1999: 24; — 1698: 
91-2, pl. x11: Boniface of Ragusa 1577: 226-7; de ae er 
258: 1702: 186; Burgoyne 1976: nos. 20, 53; ne ae de 
Richards 1987; 201-10, figs. 14.1-3, pls. 1 ahr 
Chateaubriand 1806-7: 382; Clermont-Ganneau 1 1925:1h 
1877: 1896:1, 144-52; Deschamps 1930b: 96: Balan 319-19: 
201-4, pl. 195; Folda 1977: 274; 1978; 1983; 1995: 1400: 
Pls. 8B.21a-f; Germer-Durand 1911: 240-1; Grethenios ¢. 
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177: Guide Bleu 1932: 582, 583; Horn 1725-44b: 145; 
Ignatius of Smolensk 1389-1405: 156; Jeffery 1911: 754; 
1919: 163: Maundrell 1697a: 473; 1697b: 144; Meistermann 
1902: 227-9, figs. 25-7; 1936: 152, fig.; Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 
148, 266; Nau 1697: 134; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 55; 
Peter de Pennis c.1350: 357; Piccirillo 1968; 2002b: 186, fig. 
23; Posniakov 1561: 321-2; Prag 1989: 156-7; 2002: 145; 
Pringle 1982b: 9, pl.1.2a; Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 140; 1639b: 
172-4; Sandus 1615: 193-4, fig.; Sepp 1873: 188, pl.; Tobler 
1853: 1, 220-31; Vincent 1920a; Vincent and Abel 1914: 
578-80, 583-4, 587-95, 616, 965, figs. 236, 238, pl. L1x; de 
Vogiié 1860: 300, pl. xx11.5—7; Warren and Conder 1884: 41; 
Zozimos 1421: 213; Zvallart 1587: 165-6. 


No.302 Church of St Abraham 
(Unlocated) 


History and Discussion 


The Cambrai map of Jerusalem indicates a church of St 
Abraham (Ecclesia §. Habrahe), situated in the Christian 
Quarter to the west of St Stephen's Street between the Holy 
Sepulchre and St Stephen’s Gate. Vincent and Abel suggest 
that this may have represented a medieval successor of the 
Byzantine church of Serapion, or Sarapamon, son of 
Abraham, who according to legend was a relative of St 
Stephen. In 614, his church apparently lay somewhere 
near the Holy Sepulchre (Strategios, xx111, 37 (CSCO, 
CcMI, 52); Vincent and Abel 1914: 923). There are no 
grounds for identifying this with a chapel (no. 338) that 
Was excavated in 1964-6 next to the Damascus Gate itself 
(pace Benvenisti 1970: 51, 73; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 
Tye 273: Hennessy 1968: 252-3; 1970: 26; Kenyon 
: 67: 199; Murphy-O’Connor 1998: 15; Prag 1989: 
’3-4), despite Benjamin of Tudela’s designation of the 
sae of Abraham (trans. Adler, 22; cf. Vincent and 
is ae 4:965; Abel 19 24a: 34). Nor is there any partic- 
ee to associate it with the modern church of St 
ie : (cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 923). A more likely 
pan € is perhaps the church that Conrad Schick 
_ Ned to have identified in the Zawiya al-Lu’lu’iya, just 

inside the gate (no. 370). 
py Fa : some properties in southern Italy that had for- 
ie pia to the Jerusalemite monastery of St 
abbevct Sa confirmed by Pope Alexander II to the 
With others SL of Mount Sion; these properties, together 
Sebaste and . a to the monasteres of St John of 
i Pattiareh i had earlier been granted to the abbey 
1, 286, no Buia (1130-45) (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
of St Abe ‘ RRH, 1 53-4, no. 576). This monastery 
ated with hee might possibly have been a house associ- 
ave of Machpelah in Hebron (see Vol. 1, no. 


100). Alternatively, it is possible, as Réhricht suggested, 
that it might have been the monastery that Abbot 
Abramios founded on the Mount of Olives in the sixth 
century; however, by the early ninth century this appears 
to have been a Latin house, dedicated to St Peter and St 
Paul, and there is no evidence to suggest that it still existed 
in the twelfth century (1893: 154: cf. Vincent and Abel 
1914: 388, 399; Wilkinson 1977: 167). Another possibil- 
ity, however, is that the church referred to in 1179 repre- 
sents the church of St Abraham that is shown on the 
Cambrai map. It may be assumed that this had been 
Orthodox, though it is unknown whether it remained so in 
the twelfth century. 


Sources 


Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 286, no. 113 (1179); RRH, 153-4, no. 
576(1179). 


Jerusalem map: Cambrai (c.1150: Ecclesia S. Habrahe). 


Abel 1924a: 34; Benvenisti 1970: 51, 73: Bieberstein and 
Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 273; Hennessy 1968: 252-3: 1970: 26; 
Hunt 1982: 196-7; Kenyon 1967: 199; Murphy-O'Connor 
1998: 15; Prag 1989: 73-4; Prawer 1975a: 104; 1980: 93. 
94n.; Vincent and Abel 1914: 923, 965. 


No. 303 Church of St Agnes (now Masjid 
al-Maulawiya) 17205.13211 (Map 2) 


History 


A list of bakeries belonging to the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem drawn up sometime before 1187 includes one 
that was located in the Judaria, or present-day Muslim 
Quarter, ‘behind St Agnes towards the east’. In the list it 
comes between the ovens of Anastasia (no. 304). the 
Repose (no. 301) and St Elias (no. 313) and before 
another in the Judaria, which is followed by others in St 
Stephen’s Street and the Christian Quarter (Bresc-Bautier. 
323-4, no. 169; RRH, 109, no. 421). This would seem to 
suggests that this part of the list is arranged in a geo- 
graphical sequence proceeding in an anti-clockwise direc- 
tion through the Judaria Quarter. If so, St Agnes should 
therefore be located north or north-west of St Elias. Such 
an interpretation supports Fr E-M. Abel's identification of 
it with the mosque in the Khanga al-Maulawiya, whose 
surviving remains indicate it to have been originally a 
medieval church (1924: 38; Vincent and Abel 1914: 966, 
992). The alternative identifications of this building with 
St Elias (no. 313) or St Bartholomew (no. 307) 
(Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 317) seem less likely, 
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while attempts to identify it with a church of St John 
(Tobler 1853: 1, 607; Pierotti 1864: 150, 165; Wilson 
1865: 59; Robinson 1856: 184) or St Peter (de Vogiié 
1860: 296-8; Warren and Conder 1884: 40; Jeffery 1911: 
755; Enlart 1925: 11, 206-7) are without any apparent 
dation. 

nae Khanga al-Maulawiya was established in the 
early Ottoman period for an order of Mawlawi Suli 
dervishes. The ‘staircase of al-Maulawiya’ is mentioned in 
a sijillof 945 u/Ap 1539, and the khanga received a foun- 
dation endowment in 995 H/Ap 1587 from Khudawirdi 
Abii Sayfayn, governor of Jerusalem, and a further one 
from Muhammad Pasha, a later governor, in 1036 H/ 
AD 1626-7 (Natsheh 2000: 805-9). 

The building was surveyed by M. de Vogiié (1860: pl. 
XXII.1) and L.-H. Vincent (Vincent and Abel 1914: fig, 
415), and again in 1980 by the Department of Islamic 
Archaeology of the Awgaf Administration. A more 
general survey of the entire complex was carried out by 


Simone Ricca for the Welfare Association in 1998 
(Natsheh 2000: figs. 19.1-8), 


Description 


The Masjid al-Maulawiya lies in the present-day Muslim 
quarter, on the east side of Ibn al-Jarrah Street some 20 m 
north of ‘Aqabat al-Maulawiya. It is enclosed on the north 
by other buildings and on the east by the later buildings of 
the khanga, including a minaret attached to its south-east 
corner (pl. Lxvt), On the west its basement gives directly on 
to the street, while a small courtyard affords access to it 
from the south. The church was built in coursed roughly 
squared masonry, with fine ashlar employed for the nave 
Piers and transverse arches carrying the vaulting, 

The internal arrangement of the mosque betrays its 
identity asa former church (fig. 22, pls, LXVU-LXxx). It con- 
sists of a three-aisled basilica of three bays, terminating at 
the east in three Semi-circular apses, It appears, however, 
that there was originally another bay to the west, which 
Was suppressed after the building's conversion into a 
Mosque. In its present form the church-mosque is 
1O87-11.31 m long internally (or 1 3.87-14.31 m 
including the Suppressed bay) and between 7.7 m and 
5.16 m wide. The differences in these measurements are 
due to irregularities in the layout of the outer Walls, in par- 


ticular the north Wall. which has a prominent dog-leg in 
the second bay. ‘appear to be the result of 


These distortions 
the builders having had to insert the church as best they 
could into a space between existing Structures, 
overall irregularity, the layout of 


Despite the building's 
the central have is Perfectly regular. with Piers 0.85 m 








Ke : 03): 
LXvI_ Church of St Agnes (Masjid al-Maulawiya) (no. 303) 
from the south-west. 


Square spaced 3.0 m apart. The piers are built in fine ne 
At the corners, each has a diminutive engaged ase each 
surmounted by a shallowly carved foliate capital; a from 
Pier is capped by a quirked cavetto impost moulding, ie 
which the vaulting springs. The two western piers alls 
partly built into the inserted west wall. On the a f the 
however, as also possibly on the original west wa Slled 
Suppressed fourth bay, the vaults are carried on eur a 
responds consisting of a quirked cavetto . are 
ported by a quarter-roll. The nave and Bile te 
covered by pointed groin-vaults of uniform ee ie 
rated from one another by shallow transverse naee sat 
Spring from the corbelled responds in the aisles but ea 
meet the impost mouldings of the nave piers. In the a eh 
bay of the nave, however, the vaulting appears to have it all 
a little different, since the transverse arches defining vee 
spring from the inside corners of the piers rather than been 
Centres. This implies that the bay may originally have ition 
Covered by a dome or lantern. The awkward juxtapos? 
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The three apses are rounded on plan and covered by 
pointed semi-domes, which spring from a quirked cavetto- 
moulded cornice similar in profile to those of the nave 
piers. This moulding continues right across the east end, 
but does not return down the aisle walls. The central apse 
is 2.85 m wide, but it has been partly infilled by the con- 
struction of a later building to the east. The outer apses 
measure 1.48 m across and are some 0.9 m deep. The 
floors of the apses are all raised (0.96 m above the floor of 
the church, though it is uncertain whether this is an orig- 
inal arrangement or, as seems more likely, 
modification made after the building became a mosque. 

A doorway in the second bay of the south wall, 0.95 m 
wide externally and covered by a plain low-pointed arch, 
has subsequently been blocked to allow the insertion of the 
mihrab. It seems unlikely, however, that this would have 
been the church's principal entrance, which would more 
probably have been in the now-demolished western bay. 

The other openings in the lower part of the south wall, 


comprising two segmental-arched windows and a door in 
t slappings of more recent 





the result of a 
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times. Originally it seems that the church would only have 
been lit by the dome or lantern in the third bay and by 
lancet windows with rectangular daylight openings and 
pointed-arched internal splays set above cornice level in 
the south wall and in the western bay(s) of the north wall. 
The window in the central bay of the inserted west wall is 
similar and was possibly salvaged from the original west 
front; the other two in this wall, however, have plain rec- 
tangular openings. 

The church was built over a vaulted basement, which 
Was surveyed by Simone Ricca in 1998 (Natsheh 2000: 
810, fig. 19.1). Its plan, consisting of twelve groin-vaulted 
bays arranged three by four and springing from square 
piers, mirrors precisely the plan of the original church 
above, before its western bay was suppressed. The base- 
ment is entered directly from the street through a door, 
1.6 m wide, covered by alintel witha low-pointed relieving 
arch. Above this is a splayed slit window, 


Decoration and Furnishings 


The Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem recorded in the central 
apse ‘traces of paintings of saints, &c., showing dimly 
through the whitey yash with which it has been covered’ 
(Wilson 1865: 59). The two small capitals of thick-leafed 
type built into the mihrab are Frankish and twelfth century, 
though their original provenance is unknown, 


Epigraphy 


Aninscription above the door into the chamber built above 
the church-mosque records the construction of the 


Khanga al-Maulawiya by Aba Sayfayn in 995 H/ 
AD 1586-7 (} ‘atsheh 2000: 806-7), 


Discussion 


M. de Vogiié identified the church as 
tation’ of the Crusader Period 
itals, the pove 


a ‘Romanesque imi- 


and, noting its lack of cap- 
rly of its sculpture ; 


and the use of corbels, 
Placed it in the first half of the twelfth century (1860: 
297). C, Enlart, although agreeing in general with de 
Vopiie's analysis, noted that the minuscule colonnettes at 
the corners of the piers and the profiles of the corbels indi- 
cated a date around 1140, While the local character of 
the vaulting SUREested to him that, like st James (no. 
318). this Was “an indigenous church, influenced by 
Romanesque’ (1925: 1 indigenous, Enlart pre- 


» 207), By 
sumably meant Sytian Orthodox, either Jacobite or 
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-XVvIIT Church of St Agnes (Masjid al-Maulawiya) (no 
View across nave from the north-east. 


Malkite. If he was correct, however, the church's nae 
would more likely have been an eastern saint, pers 
perhaps St Bartholomew (no. 307), than St Agnes, ae 
was a Roman martyr of the time of Constantine or ea 


Visited 26.9. 79, 25.6.81, 29.6.81. 
Sources 


o. 421 
Bresc-Bautier, 323-4, no. 169 (-1187); RRH, 109, n 
(-1187). 


renisti 
Abel 1924a: 38: Bahat 1980: 81; 1990: 91, 94, fig.: nen 
1970: 50, 72~3; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 3 1976: 
i, 423, 424; Boas 1999: 24; Boase 1977: 75; Burgoy pk LL 
no. 119; Drake 1872: 86; Enlart 1925: 11, 206-7, 265. 735: 
Ghosheh 1999; 412-19; Guérin 1889: 382; Jeffery aie 
1919: 164; Kootwyk 1619: 258, 300-1, fig, pp. 318-19: ee 
1961: 50, 113: Natsheh 2000: 805-20, figs. 19.1-8. P 
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gnes (Masjid al-Maulawi , : 
south aisle, looking east. a aid 


19.1-8: Palesti 

ere Seine Authority 2004: 100-1; Pierotti 1864: 150, 

7 ve 89: 153; Robinson 1856: 184; Tobler 1863:1, 425, 
‘Vincent and Abel 1914: rv, 924, 966, 992, figs. 415-16; 


de Vogiié 186 
0: 296-8, pl. _>. 
40: Wilson 1865: 59. pl. xxur.1—2; Warren and Conder 1884: 


No. 
0.304 Church of St Anastasia 


(unlocated) (Maps 2-3) 


History 


Arenta 
1160 es ons of the Holy Sepulchre dating between 
‘rusalem that h aot to it notices of two houses in 
Scated in both re s een given to the chapter. The first was 
Nastasia (in ry : at of the Marshal and the Street of St 
While the other = arescalka, vel in ruga Sancte Anastasie), 
Vico Sancte An aS simply in the Street of St Anastasia (in 
astasie) (Bresc-Bautier, 321-2, no. 168; RRH, 
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Lxx Church of St Agnes (Masjid al-Maulawiya) (no. 303): 
view across nave towards the north apse. 


109-10, no. 421). In 1172, the abbey of the Mount of 
Olives (no. 284) also received a house located in front of St 
Anastasia as part of an exchange made with the Hospital 
(Cart. des Hosp.,1, 292, no. 422: RRH, 130. no. 492). Finally. 
a list of bakeries belonging to the Holy Sepulchre in the 
twelfth century includes one called the ‘oven of Anastasia’ 
(furnus Anastasie), located apparently somewhere between 
the Tannery (the present-day Wailing Wall Plaza) and Street 
of the Crocodile (vicus Kocatrice) to the south and the Repose 
(no. 301) and Judaria Quarter to the north (Bresc-Bautier. 
322-3, no. 169; RRH, 109-10, no. 421). 

Frs Vincent and Abel identify the Street of St Anastasia 
with the ‘Aqabat as-Sitt Tunshug or ‘Aqabat at-Takiya. 
which runs westwards downhill from St Stephen's Street to 
Tariq al-Wad (1914: 965, pl. LXXXVI- Bahat 1990: 91; 
Benvenisti 1970: 50; contra Prawer 197 5b: 105). It may be 
assumed that the church of St Anastasia lay in it, but no 


trace of it has yet been found. 
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Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 1, 292, no. 422 (1172); Bresc-Bautier, 321-3, 


nos. 168-9 (1160-87); RRH, 109-10, no. 421 (1160-8 7); 130, 
no. 492 (1172). 


Bahat 1990; 91; Bahatand Solar 1978: 80; Benvenisti 1970: 50; 
Bieberstein 1987: 179-80; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: r1, 


424; Prawer 1975b: 105; Vincent and Abel 1914: Iv, 965, pl. 
LXXXVI. 


No. 305 Abbey Church of St Anne 
17248.13207 (Map 3) 


History 


By the seventh century, the church of St Mary by the Sheep 
Pool, or Pool of Bethesda (see no. 366), had also come to 
be associated with the location of the house of Joachim 
and Anne, the parents of the Virgin Mary, and the place of 
her birth and upbringing as told in the Proto-Gospel of 
James (ch. v—v1 (trans. Wilson, 428-9); Vincent and Abel 
1914: 1v, 673-7; ELS, 720-2). The Commemoratorium de 
Casis Dei (c.808) records five priests and twenty-five nuns 
serving ‘in St Mary’s, where she was born at the Sheep 
Pool’ (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 312; ELS, 724, no. 994; 
trans. Wilkinson, 137). This was probably also the large 
church mentioned by Bernard the Monk around 870, 
though he incorrectly locates it in Gethsemane (ch. xi 
(Tobler and Molinier, 316; trans, Wilkinson, 144)) 
vation, however, has shown that the church was 
destroyed in the early eleventh century, 
time of Caliph al-Hakim. Indeed, it is po 


the adjacent site was taken over for the Shafi‘ite madrasa 
that was seen by Ibnal 


~‘Arabiat the Gate of the Tribes (Bab 
al-‘Asbat) in 1092-5 (trans, Drory, 104-5, 120; Kedar 
1997; 130-1), 


Itis doubtful Whethera church alrea 
of thehouseof Joachim 
First Crusade in 1099, 


. Exca- 
finally 
most likely at the 
ssible that part of 


dy existed on the site 
and Annewhen Jerusalem fellto the 
None is mentioned by two of the ear- 
liest_ pilgrim guides from that time, although they do 


mention the Sheep Pool (Anon. 1 (c.1102); Qualiter sita 
(c.1103): ef, Wilkinson, Hill 


and Ryan 1988: 4-6). Within 
three to four years after the Conquest, however, the pilgrim 
Saewulf (1 102-3) sawa church of St Anne to the north of 
the Temple, near the Sheep Pool (ch.tv, 16 (CCCM, CXXXIX, 
68-9: ELS, 72 5. no, 996)): and it Was soon mentioned by 
other pilgrims {Ottobonian Guide (11 01-3), ny (trans, 
Wilkinson, 92); Bartolf of Nangis (c.1108), xxxqy (IHC, 1, 
150; trans. Wilkinson, 174): de Situ (-1114), ry (IHC, uy, 
74 PPTS., y, 4)).In 1 106-8, the Russian Abbot Daniel also 
Speaks of the house of Sts Joachim and Anna lying near the 





Temple precinct and the Sheep Pool, close to the east gate of 
the city: 


And here there is a cave [hewn] in the rock beneath an altar. 
this cave the Holy Mother of God was born and in the sei = 
are the tombs of Saints Joachim and Anna. (ch. xv a ‘4 ; 
132; cf. PPTS, 1v, 19; de Khitrowo, 725; ELS, 725, no. 998) 


This church was soon to receive significant royal aes 
factions from Baldwin I. According to Guibert en 
writing around 1109, the king’s Armenian wt 2 uy 
had had the misfortune to fall into the hands of bar is : 
islanders while sailing from Port St Symeon to join him 
Jerusalem. 


When she came to her husband, the king, being mega ee 
without reason of the incontinence of the Ce a 
her straightway from his bed and after paar . 
placed her with some other nuns at the house 0 - ait 
blessed mother of the Virgin Mother of God. (ch. VII, 

cxxviia, 349; cf. trans. Garand, 303)) 


time 
These events would seem to have taken sas ees mn 
between 1102 and 1108, perhaps in 1 feaouigh 
Hagenmeyer 1911: 92~3). William of Tyre, a 
writing later, adds: 


e 
The convent is situated in the eastern part of J eS 
gate called the gate of Jehoshaphat and close by the : iia 
early times was known as the sheep pool. A grotto : ee 
there where, according to ancient tradition, ere Sick 
lived and where the immaculate Virgin is said to have i jane 
In that convent three or four poor women had Haaser hein, 
gious life, and the king, for the sake of placing his = et (ch. x1, 
enlarged their possessions and extended their aah 
1 (CCCM, Lx111, 495-6; trans. Babcock and Krey, I, 


In the Old French translation, Baldwin’s sc aileaate 
described as consisting of ‘rents and tenancies vet r eh 
de teneures: Eracles, x1, 1 (RHC Oce, 1, 451)). ied! an 
has been suggested that this convent may have: o 1977: 
eastern rite, since Arda was Armenian ones the 
111), it seems as likely that it was ee r vests 
start (cf. Folda 1995: 503 n.134). After a a arted 
however, Arda abandoned the monastic life and rane : 
for Constantinople (William of Tyre, x1, 1 (CCCM, 
496; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 462)). benefited 
The abbey may also be expected to ee d when 
further from royal patronage during the ar ister of 
Iveta, the youngest daughter of Baldwin II an aa 
Queen Melisende, was a nun there, before she d 1157 
abbess of Bethany sometime between 1144 ae trans. 
(William of Tyre, xv, 26 (CCCM, LXxItl, hase 4: see 
Babcock and Krey, 11, 132-3); Hamilton 1980: é likely 
Vol. 1, nos. 59-60). Such patronage is perhaps anes 
to have occurred after 1137, when King Fulk an ing the 
Melisende became more preoccupied with founding 





abbey of Bethany with Iveta in mind (cf. Folda 1995: 133). 
We have little direct information, however, about the 
abbey’s endowments. It owned some shops in Jerusalem 
(Paoli, 235-6, no. 190 (c.1170); RRH, 127, no. 483), 
including a number in the triple market which are still 
marked with its name (see below) and which Saladin later 
gave as a wagf to the Madrasa as-Salahiya (Clermont- 
Ganneau 1896:1, 122-3). These may well have been a gift 
of Queen Melisende, who is recorded completing a ‘new 
street’ adjoining the Latin exchange in 1152 (Bresc- 
Bautier, 103-5, no. 36; RRH, 70-1, no. 278; cf. Mayer 
1972c: 167). By 1157, the abbey also possessed a vineyard 
outside the city walls to the south of St Stephen’s church 
(no. 359) and up to that time enjoyed half of the tithes 
from an adjoining one belonging to the abbey of Bethany 
(Cart. des Hosp., 1, 189—90, no. 250; RRH, 84, no. 327; cf. 
Cart. des Hosp., 1, 313, no. 456 (1174); RRH Ad, 31, no. 
517c). Sometime before 1160, it was granted the village 
and spring of Sindiana (casale S. Annae, Davie) in the lord- 
ship of Caesarea, which it was still holding in 1256 (Cart. 
des Hosp., 1, 421-2, no. 621 (1182); 435, no. 645 (1182); 
1, 822, no. 2826 (1256); RRH, 89, no. 343 (1160); 
163-4, nos. 618-19 (1182); RRH Ad, 78, no. 1249d 
(1256)); this was possibly the same village as Adrie, which 
the abbey leased to the Hospital for 25 bezants a year in 
1177/87 (Cart. des Hosp.,1, 350, no. 511; RRH Ad, 34, no. 
254c). By 1168 the abbey also possessed a church in Acre 
(see Vol. 1v). 

According to John of Ibelin, the abbess of St Anne’s had 
thestatus of a suffragan, dependent directly on the patriarch 
of Jerusalem (John of Ibelin, Livre, ccxxvi (ed. Edbury, 592; 
a 415-16); cf. James of Vitry, Hist. Or, 1, 58 (IHC, 
mae : PPTS, x1, 35-6)). Only one or possibly two abbesses 
aoe ate by name from the twelfth century: Sebilia, who is 
Citi (cart a 1157 together with the nuns Ermengard and 
aa ci es Hosp., I, 189-90, no. 250; RRH, 84, no. 327), 
ee - 5 ano Is mentioned in 1174 (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 
ne ae . See Ad, 31, no. 517c) and 1177-87 (Cart. 

Whetova is no. 511; RRH Ad, 34, no. 554c). 
the ante e state of the church in the early decades of 

century, it had evidently been rebuilt by 


elige 
1165, when John of Wirzburg saw 
the aye 
in oe church built in honour of St Anne, in which is shown 
Virgin is by what divine direction and warning the Blessed 
TY was conceived by her and Joachim, as one may learn 


Mort i ; 
Fre fully in the Life of St Anne. (CCCM, cxxx1x, 136; PPTS. V, 
“ELS. 726, no. 1002) 


John noted that 
College of nuns. 


forst Anne, whi 
as the feast of S 


the church was then being served by a 
He also attended the feast-day celebration 
ch was held in the church on the same day 
t James (25 July). In 1172, Theodoric also 
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mentions in the church the tomb of St Anne, to which ‘one 
descends by about twenty steps into an underground cave’ 
(ch. xxvi (CCCM, cxxx1x, 172-3; PPTS, v, 42: ELS, 727, 
no. 1004); cf. Anon. v.i(c.1180), 4 (IHC, 111, 30: PPTS. v1, 
23-4)). In 1177, the Greek John Phocas, like Abbot Daniel 
before him, refers to the church as that of Sts Joachim and 
Anna (ch. xiv, (PG, cxxxuit, 944; PPTS, v, 20: ELS, 727, 
no. 1005; trans. Wilkinson, 325)). 

A few days after the fall of Jerusalem in October 1187, 
Saladin presided over a council of ‘ulamas, who decided to 
establish a madrasa for Shafi‘ite lawyers in the church of St 
Anne; but it was not until 25 July 1192 that the school was 
formally established and its endowment placed on a secure 
footing. At that time an inscription recording the event 
was also placed above the door (Abw’1-Fida’ (RHC Or.1, 58, 
66); ‘Imad al-Din, trans. Massé, 58-9, 396; Ibn al-Athir 
(RHC Or, 1, 707); Abi Shama (RHC Or, v, 82); al-Maqrizi 
c.1400a: 85; c.1400c: 1x, 33; Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 77, 
82, 154—5; Van Berchem 1922: 91-5; Baldi 1955: 733: 
Pahlitzsch 2004: 48-9, 53-5). In founding the Madrasa al- 
Salahiya, Saladin appears in effect to have been re- 
establishing an institution which had existed in this 
locality before the Crusader conquest of the city in 1099 
(Aba’l-Fida’ (RHC Or, 1, 66; ELS, 728, 1009); Qalqashandi 
c.1400: 61-2; Tamari 1968; Van Berchem 1922: 92-3: 
Kedar 1997: 130-1). Such building works as were neces- 
sary to convert the abbey to its new use, however, were 
probably still in hand when Saladin left Jerusalem for 
Damascus on 16 October 1192, leaving Baha’ al-Din ibn 
Shaddad to administer the new foundation (Baha’ al-Din, 
CLXxVI (trans. Richards, 236; PPTS, XII. 394); Van 
Berchem 1922: 94—5; cf. Asali 1981: 54-95). 

Although the church would presumably have returned 
to Christian hands between 1229 and 1244, no indication 
is given in any thirteenth-century text of the abbey ever 
having been re-established in it. Ernoul (c.1231). for 
example, writes of the abbey purely in the past tense (ch. 
xvil (ed. de Mas Latrie, 207; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
49: ELS, 727, no. 1006)). It seems probable that those of 
the community who had escaped from Jerusalem in 1187 
established themselves in their church in Acre, where an 
abbess and convent are recorded in 1256 (see Vol. Iv). 

After 1244, Christians were no longer able to enter the 
church, but a number of visitors describe the crypt. to 
which access seems to have been possible (Philip of Savona 
(1285-91), vi (ed. Neumann, 51; IHC. 1v, 234); Ricoldus 
of Montcroce (1288-91), v. 3 3-5 (ed. Laurent, 11 1; ed. 
Kappler, 64; IHC, 1v, 270); Pipino 1320: 74; Oderic of 
Friuli 1330: 152; James of Verona 1335: 203-4: Peter de 
Pennis c.1350: 357; Mariano of Siena 1431: 89: cf. Baldi 
1955: 728-9). Nicolas of Poggibonsi was also unable to 
enter the mosque, but describes the bell-tower. which stood 
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to the right of the facade, as being like that of the Holy 


Sepulchre (1346-50: 54-5; Baldi 1955: 729). In 1470-1, 
Anselm Adorno speaks of Muslim ‘nuns’ (moniales maure) 
occupying the place (1470-1: 260). 


Towards the end of the fifteenth century, Christian pil- 
grims began to find that it was sometimes possible to gain 
access to the church ‘pryuely or for brybes’, as Sir Richard 


Guylforde discovered (1506: 29-30; von Harff 1496-9: 
211-12; Mitchell 1964: 102). Although they were unable 
to get into the church on their first visit, Felix Faber and his 


companions later returned with the son of the dragoman 


as guide and succeeded in entering the church-mosque 
and the adjoining cloister, from which they gained entry to 
the crypt through a window in the south wall of the 
church. They proceeded through a cave, said to contain 
the tombs of Joachim and Anne, toa painted cave located 
below the sanctuary and identified as the birthplace of the 
Virgin Mary. Felix then visited the cells of the monastery 
and returned to the church, where he was able to see and 


describe traces of w 


all paintings in places where the white- 


wash covering them had fallen away (1480-3: 1, 455-6; 
tt. 133-5; Baldi 1955: 730-1: cf. Prescott 1954; 204-5): 


There was painted the stor 
blessed Virgin Mary; 
because his wife was b 
shepherds: how 


the Golde 
bore M 


Francesco Suriano 


with a represe 


allowed to enter the crypt and eve 
on the feasts of the Conce 


Mary, but 


Baldi 1955; 
duced a plan 


Perspective drawing of them 
tion of the crypt, 


bays square 
plain wall on 
Possibly bees 


(1620a: 49. 


both were ‘de: 


the church, his pl 


Towards the end of the 
the church and 


ntation of the Nativity of 
92: 1485b: 105: Baldi 1955: 732~3), 
From the later sixteenth century, th 


access to the mosque was 
(Affagart 1553-4, 95-6: Bonif: 
Zvallart 1587a: 163; Amico 

Quaresmi 1639a: U1, 81-2: 163 


733-5). In 16 
of the church 


the west, 


use of the 
50, pls. 38 


solate and hegle 


ntoc 


ace of 


tre. 


and south sid 
Although he indi 
an of it is otherwise 
difficulty in ga 
~9: 1620b: 120-2, 
century, Henr 
part of the lodgings ‘| 


cted' (16 


y of the conception and birth of the 
how Joachim was cast out of 


the temple 


arren; how he abode in the desert with his 
the angel appeared to him there; how, beneath 
n Gate, he rushed into his wife’s arms; and ho 
ary. (1480-3: 11, 135: Baldi 1955: 731) 


w Anna 


affirms that the cave was also painted 


the Virgin (1485a: 


e Franciscans were 
elebrate mass there 


ption and Nativity of the Virgin 
normally prohibited 


Ragusa 1577: 88; 


1620a: 50; 1620b: 122: 
9b: 142; Roger 1 664: 146; 
20, Bernardino Amico pro- 
and cloister, together with a 


Which also indicated the loca- 
According to his plan, 
With a well in the cen 
Were arranged on the vast 


the cloister was five 
The monastic cells 
es of it, with a 
cates a dome over 
quite inaccurate, 
ining access to it 
pls. 38-9), 
Y Maundrell found 


arge and entire’, but 


97a: 473-4), 


In the early eighteenth century, Fr Elzear Horn noted 
that the presbytery of the church was closed off by a 
wooden screen beyond which Christians were rarely 
allowed to go. However, access was evidently possible tothe 
rest of the church and to the crypt, either down astair from 
inside the church or directly from the cloister. He also Ns 
vides a plan of the crypt and an elevation drawing : 
the church seen from the west, with a bell-tower over the 
western bay of the south aisle and an oculus a 
the upper west window (1725—44b: 139, fig. 24, pl. os 
To the south of the church extended the conventua 
buildings, which he describes as comprising: 


A small cloister of [the] nuns with a [little] garden, two ca 
and a dormitory with 14 cells, besides one affording a pass e 
and that in the tower, and other workshops and sna ae 
empty and in part filled with earth and stones. One rete 
dormitory by 23 steps and thence by .. . steps to 
(1725-44b: 139) 


By this date the mosque and buildings were nee a 
though the Franciscans, together with local Chris a saa 
pilgrims, were able to celebrate mass on the three s of the 
up in the crypt, notably after matins on the Feas bas 
Nativity of the Virgin, when a special sum of eran 
paid to the Muslim guardian of the place (1725- ‘ 19 34: 
Baldi 1955: 735-6; cf. Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 
508-9, no. 301 (1717)). e 
A lithographed drawing published by si aac 
Forbin and purporting to be of the church of ‘Our TAA 
the Seven Sorrows’ (1819: pl. xxv; cf. Vincent ue ae 
1914: 1003-4, fig. 423; Enlart 1925: 11, 197-8, ed fort 
has also been shown to represent St Anne's, dail 
the south (Bahat 1978; 1993: 127). It is of = ave 
importance because it shows the gateway ee ae ct and 
from Jehoshaphat Street, the bell-tower still in a hia 
parts of the monastic buildings standing two sue ne 
An illustration published by WH. Bartlett, base eh 
sketch made by E. Catherwood in 1820, shows the : 
from the south-west (1863: 111; Bahat 1978: eee - 
In this period both the Latins and the Ortho ardian: 
access to the crypt on payment of a fee to the gu rus. in 
but, according to the Greek monk Neophytos o va door 
1830 the guardians abandoned the place, leaving valls of 
unlocked. An earthquake on 13 May 1834 left the a the 
the convent buildings cracked and in places fallen : yeat 
bell-tower on the point of collapse. The muir He 
Ibrahim Pasha’s inspector of works therefore quart! ot 
site for stone for use in the new barracks that were The 
constructed on the site of the Madrasa eae the 
destruction was halted by the intervention is dbell- 
Franciscans, but only after the convent buildings an lithat 
tower had been demolished. Around this time the wa 





blocked off the apse was removed, revealing two wall paint- 
ings, representing the Annunciation and the Nativity of 
the Virgin Mary. These Neophytos judged to be Greek 
Orthodox rather than Latin in style, thus demonstrating in 
his opinion that the Latins’ claim to the church was false 
(trans. $.N. Spyridon in Van der Vliet 1938: 59-61; cf. 
Neophytos 1821-42: 78). 

In 1841-2, the governor of Jerusalem, Tayar Pasha, 
repaired the mosque, installing a new decorative mihrab 
and beginning the construction of a cylindrical minaret. 
The latter was never finished, but its stump may be seen on 
anumber of nineteenth-century photographs and engrav- 
ings (de Vogiié 1860: 245; Wilson 1865: photo 28b; Van 
der Vliet 1938: 61, figs. 10, 30—1) (pl. Lxx1). 

On the conclusion of the Crimean War in 1855, the 
church was offered to Great Britain by the sultan, ‘Abd al- 
Majid I, but was declined by Lord Palmerston, as the 
Anglicans had no need for a second church in Jerusalem in 
addition to Christ Church, which had opened in 1849. In 
November 1856, the building was therefore granted to the 
Emperor Napoleon III as a token of thanks for French assis- 
tance to Turkey in the same war (de Vogiié 1860: 245; 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 741-2; Van der Vliet 1938: 62-7; 
Ben-Arieh 1984: 172) (pl. Lxx1r). The church was com- 
pletely restored by the architect M. Mauss between 1862 and 
1877, and in 1878 it was entrusted by the French govern- 
ment to Cardinal Lavigerie, whose order of White Fathers 
ae a seminary for Greek Catholics in new buildings 
ie to the south of it (Mauss 1888; Van der Vliet 1938: 

1; Ben-Arieh 1984: 173). Restoration work was in 
ee when Captain Charles W. Wilson saw the church in 
864-5 and photographed two of the new buttresses on the 








Uxxy 


Chu 
1 — St Anne (no. 305), as seen from the south in 
» before the restoration by M. Mauss. 
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south side under construction (1865: 59, photo 2Sb). 
During the First World War the seminary buildings were 
commandeered by the Turks for use as barracks until 
February 1915, after which a Muslim university, al-Kulliya 
al-Salahiya, was installed in them until the British capture of 
Jerusalem in 1917. During this period the church remained 
in the hands of the Greek Catholic Patriarchate (Van der 
Vliet 1938: 45 n.1, 56; Strohmeier 2000). Further damage 
was done to the church by an Israeli mortar shell in 1967, 
after which the dome was partially rebuilt. 

The church was described by M. de Vogiié before its nine- 
teenth-century restoration (1860: 233-45, pls. x1v-xv). 
Since then it has also been analysed by H. Vincent and F.-M. 
Abel (1914: 698-742, figs. 285-314, pls. Lxx-Lxxv), C, 
Enlart (1896: 113-14; 1925: 11, 189-97), N. Van der Vliet 
(1938: 73-103), P. Deschamps (1964: 163-221, pls. 
49-62), and J. Folda (1995: 133-6, pls. 6.6.a-g). 


Description 


The church stands 50 m north of Jehoshaphat Street (the 
present Via Dolorosa), 25 m west of the east Ottoman city 
wall and some 20 m east of the infilled southern pool of 
Bethesda. Although it has often been argued that it stands 
over the remains of a Byzantine church, excavations in the 
1960s indicated that not to be the case. The ruins found 
under it are to be dated instead to the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods, though it also appears probable that struc- 
tures associated with the Byzantine church of the Sheep 
Pool (no. 366) would have extended southward into this 
area (Pierre and Roussée 1981: 28; Roussée 1965: 
174-5). The site for the church was doubtless chosen in 
order to link it with the cave complex that was traditionally 
identified as the house of Joachim and Anne. in which the 
Virgin Mary was thought to have been born. Two rock-cut 


merly cisterns, are located directly below the 


caves, for 
f vaulted 


church’s central apse, and are linked to asystem o 
crypts below the nave and south aisle. 

The church is a three-aisled domed basilica. four bays in 
length with the dome and crossing taking up the first bay 
(figs. 23-5, pls. LXXII-LXXV1). On the east it terminates in 
three semi-circular apses, contained within a polygonal 
chevet. Its excellent state of preservation is the result not 
only of its use as a madrasa and mosque from 1192 
onwards, but also of the restorations carried out in 1842 
and 1862-77. The latter entailed extensive rebuilding. the 
suppression of certain features (such as the mihrab) and 
the replacement of much of the sculptural ornament. The 
building is constructed in limestone ashlar, which also 


e vaulting, though the vaulting of the 


extends to the nav ae 
aisles is of a less regular build. A vertical change in the 
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hurch of St Anne (no. 305): N-S section through church and crypt. 


Church of st Anne { 


ho. 305): from the north-west, 
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Lxx1l1 Church of St Anne (no. 305): view east from the city wall, taken by K.A.C. Creswell, c.1919. 


masonry in the middle of the third bay, particularly notice- 
able in the north wall, appears to be due to a break in the 
construction, which would have proceeded in the usual 
fashion from east to west. When building work was resumed 
the masons made use of larger blocks derived from the 
nearby Pools of Bethesda (Vincent and Abel 1914: 730-1). 
The foundations of a wall that were found in nineteenth- 
sanatd excavations running north-south below the third 
a nev 2 have belonged toa Roman or Byzantine build- 
a i. at had nothing to do with this constructional 
vide . incent and Abel 1914: 736, pl. Lxx1x; Van der 
938: 32-3 fig. 11; Boase 1977: 94). 
Raa remarked, despite its simplicity there is 
Sia as arity about the building (Vincent and Abel 
ae 5 : - Internally it measures 17.5 m wide at the east 
na ae m at the west and some 28 m in length (exclud- 
au Hi aia The span of the central nave increases from 
eee 55 east end to about 7.6 m in the third bay 
eae oe clearstory level), while the spans of the 
oe between 4.2 and 4.8 m. The nave vaulting is 
iigeehs ee of composite cruciform plan with respond- 
aus ae pis asters (pls. LXXVII-LXXIX). The arches car- 
mee enna and dome have a double row of 
of the dome ee in span between 6.2—6.3 m in the case 
Meccan a 9-4-5.1 m and 5.2-4.9 m in the case of 
slighty a third bays respectively. The arches are 
ics ae . though that in the second bay appears 
plainer and ee The two western piers, however, are 
bay itself ae = massive than the others and the western 
erisches ar . ahs The explanation for this was the 
The bases e : tower over the south-western bay. 

cavetto, set on : : piers CODBISL of two rolls separated by a 
feted. The rie oes socle which in some cases is cham- 
is snnbunet e€ ement of each pilaster facing the nave 

Y a capital (few if any of which are now 


original), whose abacus of cyma-recta profile continues as 
a horizontal string-course around the whole interior of the 
church some 9 m above pavement level (pl. Lxxxa-f). The 
dosserets that flank each central pilaster strip on the other 
hand meet the string-course with no ornament. Above the 
string-course the central pilaster strips continue as plain 
transverse arches spanning the nave. The bays thus defined 
are covered by groin-vaults springing from the string- 
course, which is itself reinforced in the places where the 
vault comes to rest on it by decorative corbels set to cither 
side of the composite pilasters. Each clearstory bay is lit by 
a splayed pointed-arched window, those in the second bay 
being somewhat shorter that those in the two western ones. 

The aisles are also covered by groin-vaults with transverse 
arches between the bays. However, in order to compensate 
for the elongated proportions of some of the bays. in the 
north aisle the springings of the transverse arches are some 
1.15 m higher than those of the nave arcade. while in the 
south aisle the east-west element of the vault only partially 
intersects the north-south one. The bays are lit by pointed- 
arched windows, which, as with theclearstory windows, are 
smaller in the second bay than in the two bays further west. 

The crossing in the first bay is covered by a dome (rebuilt 
since 1967) which springs directly from pendentives with 
no intervening drum and with no more than a moulded 
string-course defining its base. Since the bay is not precisely 
square, some skilful stone-cutting was evidently required to 
make the dome fit the bay. As a result, the pendentives are 
not regularly spherical in form, but are seen to bow out 
when drawn in vertical profile (see Vincent and Abel 1914: 
701-3, figs. 296, 305). The dome itself is pierced by four 
splayed pointed-arched windows, their sills formed by the 
string-course. Externally, these open through the cardinal 
facets of a low octagonal drum, similar to the one that for- 
merly existed at the nearby chapel of the Repose (no. 301). 
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EXXIV Church of St Anne (no. 305) 
north-west, 


: west front, from the 


The transeptal bays that o 
crossing are enclosed i H 
plain formerets Suppo i 

north and south we 


Windows at clearsto g east and west 
being set through the haunches of the vault. 

The main apseis 5.3m wide 
bya barrel-vaulted choir, 6.2 
the north side of which ther 


and 3 mdeep, andis preceded 

5 m wide and 2.2 m deep, on 
e is a blocked aumbry (appar- 
ently inserted). The apse has three splayed pointed-arched 
windows, However, the tivo side windows may possibly be 
insertions, w 


hile the central Window appears to have been 
modified from an originally plain Opening by the Carving of 
flanked colonnettes on its reveals 


and the insertion of deco- 
Tative capitals and imposts (Vincentand Abel 1914: 704-5, 
fig. 288). The Outer apses on the other hand are some 2.9 m 
wide, each being lit by a plain splayed lancet window. 


The west front represented the Principal approach to the 
church in the twe hen it was Preceded by a 


Ith century, w 
small square or Parvis, [ts present appearance owes much to 
Mauss's restoration of } 862-77, but Some features now lost 
are known from the illustrations by Hor 


n (1725-44p: 





















































































































































, from the 
LXxv Church of St Anne (no. 305): west front, fr 
south-west. 


: pl. xxv) and 
fig. 24), Engelmann (de Forbin ree a 111). Bold 
Catherwood (1820, published in ae « rising to the 
rectangular buttresses with chamfere ibs separation of 
height of the aisles define the corners an he south aisle are 
the nave from the aisles. Those relating to t two, since they 
considerably more massive than the oe the south- 
helped support the bell-tower that stoo tains a spiral stair 
western bay. Indeed, the southern one con e below). These 
that at one time gave access to the tower (se fi barrel-vaull. 
two buttresses are also linked by a pointe uth aisle. The 
which acts as a porch to the door into the ee thé central 
main portal in the centre of the facade OPENS ch arch being 
nave, It has two orders with plain jambs, ea e enclosed by 
decorated with a thick roll and the outer on ave lozenges 
hood-mould decorated with a series of aa Inthetym™ 
with a rounded hole drilled at the centre of i" 5 (see below). 
panum is set Saladin’s inscription of 11 isting of three 
Above this portal a horizontal frieze, const thout darts)- 
tows of billets surmounted by a row of eggs up rms the sill 
runs between the two central buttresses. - ren the door 
toa pointed-arched window, set immediate ya which ope? 
at the same level as two other similar windows 





Prreree 
eS 


gos 


LXXV 
¥I_ Church of St Anne (no. 305): west window. 


intot i 
ee clearstor y window above it is larger and 
Corinthianesqu @ being flanked by colonnettes with 
from aie € capitals supporting a moulded impost, 
enclosed by ae an arch with gadrooned voussoirs 
acanthus ee ae hood-mould decorated with an 
show that this wi A drawings by Horn and Catherwood 
oculus, dee. was originally surmounted by an 
may formerly h g that as at Hebron (Vol. 1, no. 100) there 
Y have been a pitched timber roof over the 


central nave 
Vv : 
case. ault, rather than simply a terrace asis now the 


The tower th 


ais} at stood over the western bay of the south 


€ Was ; : 
Tawings a in 1841-2, but is illustrated in the 
Stage was one 7 ngelmann and Catherwood. Its belfry 
Tepresented exter Storey higher than the nave and was 
arches openings ae by a pair of decorated pointed- 
ings were made os each face. By the time that the draw- 
pears to a ese had been partly filled in. The tower 
een Capped by some form of dome, prob- 
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Lxxvil Church of St Anne (no. 305): nave, looking east. 





ably of stone, which Horn's illustration suggests was 
covered in his time in lead and surmounted by a finial. The 
buttress that is set against the south side of the south-west 
corner of the church may be seen on Engelmann’s and 
Catherwood’s drawings to have continued halfway up the 
belfry stage of the tower, as apparently did the larger but- 
tress on the west that contained the access stair. 
Catherwood’s drawing, however, suggests that the upper 
part of this stair-turret partially obscured one of the belfry 
openings in such a clumsy manner as to suggest that it 
may have been a secondary feature, added perhaps when 
the bell-tower was being used as a minaret and access was 
needed on a more regular basis. A more usual form of 
access in Frankish towers, both ecclesiastical and secular, 
would in any case have been by a mural stair. After the 
demolition of the bell-tower in 1841-2, the stair-turret 
was also reduced to the level of the aisle and formed the 
base for a cylindrical minaret; however, this was removed 
by Mauss, who instead built up the turret on the same rec- 
tangular plan to serve asa diminutive bell-tower. 
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EXXVIN Church of St Anne (no, 
aisle towards the south t 


305): view from the north 
ransept. 


On the church’s north elevation, the bays of the aisles 
and clez 


Irstory are also defined by plain rectangular but- 
tresses with chamfered tops. There areno doors on this side 
of the building, The south elevation has been radically 
altered since the two-storey cloister which formerly 
abutted it was removed in 184]~2 (see Wilson 1865: pl. 
28a: Pierotti 1864: pL xr Vincent and Abel 1914: fig. 289; 
Van der Vliet 1938: figs, 24, 30, 32-3). The present 
Window Openings into the south aisle all appear to post- 
date that time, though they doubtless replaced Originals in 
the same Positions, Two doors originally led from the clois- 
ter Into the Western bay of the South aisle and the south 
ransept respectively, The internal lintel to the western 
door isa reused Byzantine Piece decorated With a cross-in- 
Wreath, while the transept door has a Shouldered arch, 


With simple roundels applied to the undersides of the 
©PPosing corhels, 












































































































































































































































































































































tion of the 
LXxIxX Church of St Anne (no. 305): north eleva 
nave. 


The Crypt 


, e steps in the 
The crypt is entered down a flight ie neat nineteenth- 
central bay of the south aisle, which - om Fr Horn's plan 
century in their present form appear fr « location as the 
(1725-44b: pl. xv.2) to be in the sam aces represents 
earlier ones. The system of Oe fragments© 
a confusing mixture of early rock-cut fea re especially nine 
early buildings, medieval vaults and mo tion (see Mauss 
teenth-century excavation and ema Van der 
1888: 73-83; Vincent and Abel 1914: the less that the 
Vliet 1938: 90-103). It is clear none ngement dating 
general form of the crypt relates to an ae oF ‘4 medieval 
from before the twelfth century, whic tized, inserting 
builders carefully rearranged and lee blocking © 
low segmental vaults where Receany, church woul 
Parts of it so that the piers of their en lead down into 
impinge on it as little as possible. The stair 





LXXxa-f Ch 
urch of 
of St Anne (no. 305): capitals. Many of these are copies, datin 
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g from the 1862-77 restoration. though a 


represen 
ts one that was removed from the church at that time. 


akind of vy; 

Passages ae hate (figs. 23a, 24a), from which two 

have piers into 7 ither side of the foundation of one of the 

Sanctuary (b) rae chapel, containing a small domed 

© apse, a narrow a rounded eastern apse. To the right of 

“Pse of the church eed passage leads beneath the main 
to a pair of rounded and interconnected 


ave the appearance of cisterns (c). 
eastern of these on his plan. 
over the inner one and the 


rock-cut features which h 
Although Horn shows only the 
the situation of the apse directly 
existence of rectangular openings giving access Or sight 


of both of them through the apse floor suggests that the 


existence of both was known when the twelfth-century 
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a er te es 


church was built. It seems possible that this was the 
rock-hewn cave, associated with the birth of Mary, which 
Daniel located below the altar in the house of Joachim and 
Anna in 1106-8. 


Decoration and Furnishings 


The capitals surmounting the nave pilasters are either of 
Corinthian inspiration or simply plain trunco-pyramidal 
blocks with faces decorated with repeated patterns of 
straight or wavy striations (pl. Lxxx). Those flanking the 
apse window are Corinthianesque and are probably later in 
date, contemporary perhaps with the decoration of the west 
front. The corbels are either plain or decorated with abstract 
elements. Those flanking the central apse and forming the 
eastern responds for the crossing representa beard-pulleron 
the north and an ox on the south; there seems to be no 
justification for interpreting them as representing evange- 
lists, as has sometimes been suggested (e.g. Vincent and Abel 
1914: 707, pl. Lxxiv; Van der Vliet 1938: 79-83, figs. 41-5: 
Anon 1963: pls. 20-9: Deschamps 1964: pls, 59-61). 
Acycle of paintings illustrating the Life of the Virgin were 
seen in the main church by John of Wiirzburg (CCCM, 
CXXXIX, 136; PPTS, v, 47), Paintings are also mentioned by 
Ludolph of Sudheim (1336-41b: 100-1) and Felix Faber 
(1480-3: 1, 133-5), By the time that the latter saw them 
they had been plastered over and later they were mostly 
destroyed, though A. Bassi records seeing remains of 
painted plaster on all three apses and on the piers of the first 
bay (1863: 98-9). The demolition of awa 
1835, however, revealed two paintings of the Annunciation 
and Birth of the Virgin Mary, painted in what Neophytos of 
Cyprus identified as a Greek style (trans, Spyridon, in Van 
der Vliet 1938: 60-1, cf. 35, 84; Bassi 1863). Part of the 
painting on the south side of the apse, showing a hand 
raised in benediction, was illustrated by Mauss (1888: fig, 
34: cf. Vincent and Abel 1914; 707-8, 730, fig. 3). 
aintings have also been recorded in the crypt (Faber 
1480-3: It, 134: de Aveiro 1569a: 123°. 1569b: 258). 
Suriano mentions one showing the birth of the Virgin 
Mary (148 3a: 92: 1485p: 105). In the nineteenth century, 
de Vogiié saw a Panagiaona blue Sround, which he took to 
ee ia ai Wg niche flanking the small apse 
likely to be twelfth Sane th a ara: aa nes 
Abel 1914: 716-17, 73 Lode ce meeting (Vincent and 
: * #32: cf Folda 1995: 579 n.191), 


ll in the apse in 


Associated Buildings 
The 


conventual buildings of the 
side 


abbey lay on the south 
of the church, Nothing of 


them survives, though 


their remains were described by a number of visitors to 
the church from the fifteenth century onwards (see 
above). To judge from Amico’s plan, the cloister was a 
bays square, with ranges of buildings on the east - 
south. The drawings by E. Horn, G. Engelmann and £ 
Catherwood also indicate the existence of a west aie 
standing forward from the west front of the church an 
buttressed like it with rectangular pilasters with ai 
fered tops. At the south-west corner of this range E 
stood a tower or turret, flanking the Lees uel La 
which gave access to the parvis in front of the church fro 
aphat Street. 
ees Mauss excavated five tombs below the sie 
All were aligned due east with their heads towards the a 
and each was covered by a row of irregular stone s a 
One contained an earthenware jug and another traces ie 
wooden coffin (Mauss 1888: 33, fig. 24). It see i 
however, that these were partly overlain by the ers 
the medieval church. They may therefore ek : 
belonged toa cemetery related to the mana : Be 
St Mary at the Sheep Pool (no. 366), rather t gee 
Anne’s church itself (cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 
sae foundation at the beginning of i. saree 
century, it seems likely that the abbey would ha al 
under its care the Sheep Pool and the chapel that wa 
at it before 1187 (no. 366). 


Epigraphy 


A number of the imposts for the transverse ae in 
porting the vaulting over Sug al-‘Attarin, the sg tin (no. 
of the triple siiq running south from St eed ae that 
334), bear the inscription S(an)c(t)a Anna, se ve been 
the adjacent shops belonged to the abbey. Four - mpa- 
recorded in situ and another one is built into the ty f the 
num of the main west door in the restored ae 1871: 
church (Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 116-26: yanrel 
Rochetta Aquilante 1630a: 158; 1630b: 96-7; 28; de 
and Conder 1884: 428; Thomsen 1921: 13, no. 28: 
Sandoli 1974: 146, no, 198; 151-2, no. 206). d in the 

Two inscribed tombstones are also preserve certain. 
convent, though their provenance is not quite llen oF 
One, of a person whose second name was a ab 
Straller, appears to read: — / — / eae d an] _/-]xiii. 
incarn{atione / d(omi)]|ni n(ost)ri Ih(es)u X(ris)[ti ate 
indic(t)ion[e -, in/tra]nte ienuari{o, — / -]io ee 1133. 
ia]/cet [—; the date might therefore be 1113, 112 wnneau 
1163, 1213, 1223, 1233 or 1263 (cf Ss era no. 
1884: 463-4 no. 8, pl. r11b; de Sandoli 1974: we Ada of 
199). The other, of John of La Rochelle, brother © 200: 
La Rochelle, is undated (de Sandoli 1974: 147-8. n0- 





Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 230; Thomsen 1921: 49, no. 
94: Wilson and Conder 1884: 428). The seal of the abbey 
is also recorded (Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 
1943: 132, no. 158; de Sandoli 1974: 148-9, no. 201), 
while two masonry marks have been noted in the apse 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 713). 

Saladin’s inscription of 588 H/AD 1192, recording the 
establishment of the Madrasa al-Salahiya, is set in the tym- 
panum of the main west door of the church (de Vogiié 
1860: 244; Mauss 1888: fig. 22; Van Berchem 1922: 
91-2, no. 35; Van der Vliet 1938: 44; RCEA, 1x, 179-80, 
no. 3453; ELS, 728 n.2). 


Movable Objects 


Apsalter made for Queen Isabella II in Acre in 1223—5 and 
now in Florence was apparently copied from a twelfth- 
century original from the abbey of St Anne in Jerusalem 
(Dondi 2002: 212-15). 


Discussion 


some kind of church seems to have existed by 1102-3 
ste was seen by Saewulf, and shortly afterwards 
ee : na that the altar was set immediately above the 
stat cave in which Mary had been born. The latter 
€ment suggests that this church was located where the 
ete oe stands, directly over a rock-cut cave. 
visit in ; aa quite possible that, by the time of Daniel’s 
ond ; construction of the east end was already in 
Vincent's a since the 1950s, however, have made 
fons ch that this building incorporated elements 
n earlier Byzantine and medieval church surviving 


i cay longer tenable (1914: 733-42; cf. Enlart 1925: 


Pia crib evidently standing in more or less its 
pees an y c.1165 when John of Wiirzburg saw it. 
twelfth paras! have taken most of the first half of the 
mien Stic hd to achieve that state. A number of com- 
atively eas remarked on the contrast between the rel- 
of the Roatan rag ae architecture of the eastern part 
and otie «i ee the more finely decorated west front — 
the latest t add, bell-tower — which would have been 
Rested a neva, to be completed. While de Vogiié sug- 
Wwellth ae n the first half or towards the middle of the 
facade cane (1860: 243), Vincent argued that the 
Sepulchre and ave pre-dated the south front of the Holy 
Vincent and ree ins the dating band to 1104-c.1135 
felt that th ; el 1914: 730, 739-40). Enlart, however, 

€ lagade could scarcely be earlier than that of 


the Ho} 
Y Sepulchre and therefore dated it 1104-50 (1925: 
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11, 197; cf. 1896: 113-14). His dating has been followed, 
with minor variations, by Deschamps (1964: 221), Langé 
(1965: 167) and Boase (1977: 94), while Benvenisti opts 
for a date of 1140 (1970: 71). More recently Folda has 
suggested that although the abbey received benefactions 
from Baldwin I, the main building period would have been 
after Melisende became queen in 1131 and before the 
establishment of the abbey of Bethany in 1137-8 (1995: 
64-5, 133, 522n.71). 


Visited 17.5.83, 17.8.89, 15.9.94, 16.4.95, 
4.12.02. 
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Bourassé 1867: 187-95, pl.; de Bruyn 1698: 260; 1702: 187; 
Brygg 1392a: 384; 1392b: 81; Buondelmonti 1468: 250; 
Burgoyne 1976: no. 11; de Chateaubriand 1806-7: 354-5: 
Clermont-Ganneau 1871; 1884: 463-4 no, 8, pl. 1b; 1875; 
1896:1, 116-26, 230; Conant 1974: 341; Cré 1893; Deschamps 
1964: 163-221, pls. 49-62: Dunkel 1910; Enlart 1896: 
113-14: 1925: 11, 189-98, pls. 7, 14, 16, 106, 113; 
San Francisco 1703-4: 50; Faber 1480-3: 1, 455-6; 11, 133-6; 
Folda 1977: 271-2, pl. x11; 1995; 8, 64-5, 72, 133-6, 213, 
246, 319, 503 n.134., 522 n.71, 565 n.138, 579 n.191, pls. 


1, pl. xxv; Frescobaldi 1284: 71; 


Eugenio de 


Gumpenberg 1449: 444; Guylforde 
amilton B 1977: 111; 1980: 100, 124, 300: 
Hanauer 1926; 128, 205, 213~16, figs. 122, 127-8; von H 

1496-9: 21]-12. Heyck 1900: fig. 
Hoade 1978: 206-14: Horn 172 
Hussein. Seiad and Gosselin ] 


arff 
92; Hintlian 1976: 25-6; 
5-44b: 137-40, fig. 24, pl. xv.2: 
934: 11, 508-9, no, 301 (1717); 
Ignatius of Smolensk 1389-1405; 155: James of Verona 1335: 
203—4; leffery 1911: 752-4, figs. 5~6: 1919: 160-3: foi 
Lambert 1958. pls. 126, 128: Kedar 1997: 1 30-1: Kroll 1973: 
S18, lig. hat 1683: 178: Lagrange 1993: 466-7; Langé 1965: 
167-8. figs, 114-15; Lobregat 1965; Ludolf of Sudheim 
1336-da: 352: 1336—41b: 100-1; Macalister 1905: 
Mandeville ¢.1 356-6ba: 172: ¢.] 356-66b: 63, 276; al-Ma rai 
e1400a: 85; C14000: 1x, 33: Mariano of Sietin 1431 4ot 
Maundrell 16979: 473-4: 1697b: 145: Mauss 1888: 1904; 
Mayer HE 1977: 243-57. Meistermann 1903a; 93-154. 


figs. 2-5; 1936: 222-5, fig.; da Milano 1764: 27; Mitchell 1964: 
102; Moore 1961: 43, 49, 78, 113; Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 77, 82, 
154-5; Murphy-O’Connor 1998: 28-30; Neophytos of Cyprus 
1821-41: 78; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 54-5; Oderic of 
Friuli 1330: 152; Osman 1999: 127-8; Perdicas of Ephesus 
1350: 964; Perera 1553b: 31, 64-5; Peter de Pennis c.1350: 
357; Piccirillo 2000b: 190-1, figs. 31-6; Pierotti 1864: 144-8, 
307, pls. xL-xLII; Pipino 1320: 74; Pococke 1743: 11, 14; Poloner 
1422a: 232; 1422b: 6; Porter 1887: 22-3, pl. Posniakov 
1558-61: 321; Possot 1532: 171, 185; Prag 1989: 145-7; 
2002: 137-9; Prawer 1975b: 107; Prescott 1954: 204-5, 
214-15; Pringle 1993: 35; Qalqashandic.1400: p12, Quaresa 
1639a: 11, 81-2; 1639b: 142; Rinuccini 1474: 118, 163; 
Robinson 1856: 176—7; Rocchetta 1630a: 158; 1630b: em 
Roéhricht 1887a: 36; Rousée 1962: 108-9; de Sandoli is 
146-9, 151-2; Sandys 1615: 193; de Saulcy 1882: ans t 
Schein 2005: 86, 88, 165; Schick 1888b: 115, 117-18, pls. 1-3; 
Schiller 1978: 144 (1877), 168-9 (1865); Schlumberger 
Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 132, no. 158; Scholz pees: a 
Sigoli 1384: 187; Slavonic Anon. c.1360: 390; Spiers 1899: 1 é 
Suriano 1485a: 92; 1485b: 104-5; Tamari 1968; Thenau 
1512: 106-7; Thomsen 1921: 13, no. 28; 49, no. 94; a 
1853: 1, 426-9; 1859: 229-305; Trouvelot 1971; della ed 
1616c: 74; Van Berchem 1922: 90-5; Van der Vliet ee 
Vincent 1904; Vincent and Abel 1914: 1v, 698-742, 964, 9 7 
975, 1003-4, figs. 285-314, 423, pls. Lxx-Lxxv; de on 
1860: 233-45, pls. x1v-xv; Warren and Conder 1884: 40, ae 
Wilkinson, Hilland Ryan 1988: 4—6, 28-9, fig. 3; Williams Lt . 
1.li, 30-1; Wilson 1865: 59, photo 28, pl. v; 1880: 1, 46; Zozim 
1419-21: 213; Zvallart 1587a: 163. 


A » 27; 
See also the detailed bibliographies in Schur 1980 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 111, 170-3. 


No.306 Nunnery Church of St Anne aie 
as-Saidnaiya, Mikra Panagia) 17182. 
(Map 2) 


History 


A description of Jerusalem written in Greek sometime aa 
1187 lists thirteen Orthodox monasteries lying west ie eae 
Holy Sepulchre, including that of St Anne, which : St 
located apparently between St Thecla (no. 362) re: WwW 
Euthymius (no. 314) (Anon. Graecus, vit (PG, CXXX ee 
981); Moore 1961: 44-5). The church of Seianayian sir 
confirmed as Greek in a firman granted to the Bae 
Dorotheus by Sultan Selim I in 1517 ss ae 
Kerameus 189 1a: 111, 219-22: Vryonis 1981: 40; i ‘ 
164), and was mentioned as St Anne’s later the a 
century by the Russian pilgrim Basil Posniakov betw ss 
the convent of St Euthymius and that of St Cather ay 
(no. 309) (1558-61: 326; Moore 1961: 79)- It ae 
be identified today with the nunnery church of 
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hes ad 


LXxxI_ Church of St Anne (Mikra Panagia) (no. 306): 
medieval moulded voussoir built into wall. 


rit (Hiera Moné Seidanagias), named after the 
ks monastery in Syria (Vol. 11, no. 198) and also 
own as Little St Mary (Mikra Panagia). 


Description 


ie church is post-medieval and built at street 

aah — a sunken court leads to several vaulted 

ales ower level. A medieval moulded voussoir is 
into the wall of the church (pl. Lxxx1). 


Visited 17.9.81, 15.12.02. 
Sources 


An 
on. Graecus (1187-), vin (PG, xxx, 981). 


Bie ; 

Kens tga Bloedhorn 1994:11, 218; Hoade 1978: 353, 355; 

‘erameus oe Moore 1961: 44-5, 79, 113; Papadopoulos- 

Fierotti ieee oe 219-22; Posniakov 1558-61: 326; 

1865: 12: Scholy ee 1989: 205; 2002: 188; Sandreczki 

and Abel 19] 4- oe he Tobler 1853: 1, 289-90; Vincent 
: 1000; Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: 164. 


No. 307 
loin of St Bartholomew 


Hi 
istory and Discussion 


The Cambrai ma 


church of St P of Jerusalem (c.1150) illustrates a small 


Bartholomew (ecclesia S. Bartholomei) 


standing on a hillock within the Juiverie quarter, in the 
north-eastern corner of the walled city. However. since the 
relationship between the other two churches shown in this 
quarter, St Anne (no. 305) and St Mary Magdalene (no. 
344), is inaccurately represented, the precise position of 
this church within the quarter remains doubtful. It might 
possibly be identified with the Masjid al-Maulawiya (no. 
303) or the Dair al-‘Adas (no. 313). 


Sources 


Jerusalem maps: Cambrai (c.1150). 


Benvenisti 1970: 73; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 317; 
11, 424; Boas 1999: 24; Vincent and Abel 1914: 924. 966. 


No. 308 Monastery Church of St Basil 
17160.13182 (Map 2) 


History 


A description of the Holy Places written in Greek sometime 
after 1187 includes the monastery of St Basil (Io hagios 
Basileios) among thirteen Orthodox monasteries located in 
the area around the Holy Sepulchre (Anon. Graecus, VIII 
(PG, cxxx111, 981)). Its position in the list immediately 
after the church of St John the Theologian (no. 325) sug- 
gests that it occupied the same site as the present-day 
church of St Basil. 

On 16 February 1343, the monastery (Dayr Basil) was 
mentioned in a contract relating to the purchase of a 
house in the Christian Quarter (Little 1984: 277-8, no. 
15). By this time it appears to have been in the possession 
of the Georgians (Janin 1913: 34: Moore 1961: 60). They 
may have held it until the Ottoman conquest: but in 1517. 
it was included in a firman which the patriarch obtained 
from Selim I, listing the church properties then belonging 
to the Greeks (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 189la: If, 
219-22; Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: 164). Later that 
century, between 1558 and 1561, it was referred to by the 
Russian pilgrim Basil Posniakov as the convent of St Basil 


the Great of Caesarea (1561: 324). 


Description 


The present church, reconsecrated in 1958, appears to 
date from no earlier than the late nineteenth or early twen- 
tieth century. It consists of three groin-vaulted bays. with 
4 small semi-circular eastern apse covered by a rounded 
semi-dome and flanked to the left by a smaller apsidiole. It 


is now surrounded by modern houses. 
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Visited 17.9.81, 12.10.91. 


Sources 
Anon. Graecus (1187-), vit (PG, cxxx11, 981). 


Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 70; Boas 1999: 22; Janin 
1913: 34; Jeffery 1919: 168; Little 1984: 277-8, no. 15; Moore 
1961: 45, 60, 79, 114; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891]a: 111, 
219-22; Pierotti 1864: 164; Posniakov 1558-61: 324: Prag 
1989: 206; Sandreczki 1865: 9; Tobler 1853: 1, 288-9: Vincent 


and Abel 1914: 1000; Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: 164: Williams 
1849: 1ii, 15, 


No.309 Monastery Church of St Catherine 
17177.13185 (Map 2) 


History 


A description of the Holy Places written in Greek sometime 
after 1187 lists St Catherine’s among the thirteen domed 
Orthodox monasteries then lying west of the Holy 
Sepulchre (Anon. Graecus, x11 (PG, Cxxx111, 981)). Its 
position in the list between St Euthymius (no. 314) and St 
Michael (no. 345) allows its site to be identified with that 
occupied by the present-day church of St Catherine. 
During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 


monastery appears to have been in Georgian hands 


(Dowling 1911: 185; Janin 1913: 34: Peradze 1937: 188, 
232; Moore 1961: 60 


), but in 1517 a firman issued by 
Selim I to the Greek patriarch confirmed it once again as 
Greek (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a: 11, 219-22: 


Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: 164). In 1530, the deputy 
mother superior placed 6 krats of land called Bait Arza in 
wag for the nuns of St Catherine’s or, if there were none, 
those of St Mary's (no. 340) (Salameh 1999: 234), 
Between 1558 and 1561 it was also mentioned by the 
Russian pilgrim Basil Posniakov (1558-61: 326). 


Description 


The present church is | 
around the first decade 
ment is below the 
replaced an earlie 
currently Russian, 


arge and rectangular, dating from 
of the twentieth century. Its pave- 
Present street level, Suggesting that it 
T structure. The Priest and liturgy are 


Furnishings 


During the enlargeme 


nt of the adjacent 
In 1962, ninetee ate 


Spanish convent 
ncopper cauldrons were 


discovered, some 


with inscriptions dating between the thirteenth and six- 
teenth centuries (Anon. 1962: 80-1; Ma‘ayeh 1962: 
105-6; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: u, 140); 
however, these may not have had any connection with the 
monastery. 


Visited 17.9.81. 


Sources 


Anon. Graecus (1187-), x11 (PG, cxxxu1I, 981). 


Anon. 1962: 80-1; Boas 1999: 22; Benvenisti 1970: zs 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 140; Dowling sore 
Hoade 1978: 352; Janin 1913: 34; Jeffery 1919: 169; Ma aye 
1962: 105-6; Moore 1961: 45, 60, 79, 114; Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus 189 1a: 111, 219-22; Peradze 1937: ante 
1864: 164; Posniakov 1558-61: 326; Prag 1989: 206; Tob " 
1853:1, 289-90; Vincent and Abel 1914: 1000; Vryonis 1981: 
40; 1983: 164. 


No. 310 Monastery Church of St Chariton 
17193.13181 (Map 2) 


History 


St Chariton was a native of Iconium (Konya), who on a 
lished a monastery in the Wadi Khuraitun, sauce : 
Bethlehem, around ap 345. Although the eee ee 
still occupied in the ninth century, by the time that os. 
Daniel visited it in 1106-8 it was deserted (see Vol. heaioh 
199-200). Daniel records seeing the tomb of St C ae 
located in the larger of two churches in the sone 
(ch. Lvr (trans. Ryan, 149)). From the 1130s Saaiiied 
however, pilgrims relate that his body had been aeageee 
to Jerusalem, where it could still be seen in its Soe BEES 
(Descriptio locorum (1131-43), xxx1v (IHC, 11, 100; n. VI 
V, 36); Fretellus (1137), xviii (ed. Boeren, 30); sai pus 
(1148), 8 (IHC, 111, 68; PPTS, v1, 62-3); Euges ae 
(c.1148) (PG, cxxxir, 998); John of Wiirz' 
(c.1160-65) (CCCM, cxxx1x, 86; PPTS, v, 55)). iton in 
The earliest mention of a church of St Charl which 
Jerusalem occurs in a charter of 15 March 1135, by ae 
Bernard (of Bourges) and his wife Aloys sold to ne bya 
of the Holy Sepulchre a house, bounded on one si on 
house of the canons, formerly of William the Drago 8 
on another by the church of St Chariton th 
Karitot), on another by the public street and on ae 70: 
by the house of Theodore (Bresc-Bautier, 167-8, pee 
RRH, 38, no. 154). Around 1150-60, the saint's bocy 
seen by an Icelandic pilgrim lying uncorrupted = and 
church of St Chariton (trans. Hill, 221; trans. Kedar 





Westergard-Nielsen, 208). This source locates the church 
west of the Holy Sepulchre, while the Cambrai map of 
around the same period appears to show it to the north- 
west. An anonymous pilgrim of c.1160 also places the 
church of St Chariton (S. Karitotius) adjacent to the 
church of the Holy Sepuchre (Anon. vit, 4 (IHC, 111, 80; 
PPTS, vi, 72: trans. Wilkinson, 235)), while a list of the 
ovens belonging to Holy Sepulchre, compiled between 
c.1160 and 1187, includes the oven of Ruffeide, which was 
situated next to St Chariton (S. Kariton) and was followed 
by one in front of the door of the Holy Sepulchre (Bresc- 
Bautier, 322-3, no. 169; RRH, 109-10, no. 421). The 
door in question was probably the north door into the 
canons’ precinct from “Aqabat al-Khanqa (see fig. 7). 

More detailed directions of how to reach the church 
were given by John of Wiirzburg (c.1165): 


From the street that runs straight from St Stephen's Gate up to the 
side of the church of the Holy Sepulchre [Khan az-Zait Street], 
not far from it towards the north is a small street [‘Aqabat al- 
Khanga], beside which in a certain church of the Syrians (aeccle- 
sia Sirorum) lies the body of St Chariton the martyr, which is held 
in great veneration there by the Syrian monks and is shown 
almost still intact enclosed in a small wooden coffin, whose lid is 
raised when pilgrims come. (CCCM, cxxxIx, 137) 


The directions given by the pilgrim Theodoric are similar, if 
one makes allowance for his apparent confusion between 
east and west. After entering St Stephen’s Gate, he writes: 


bean i ‘ proceeded some way along this street, taking a 
BGs aa leading eastward [recte right leading westward], 
certain sai a church held by the Armenians, in which lies a 

‘ain saint called Chariton, whose bones are covered with flesh 


ay he were living. (ch. xxv1 (CCCM, cxxx1x, 173; cf. PPTS, v, 


ia likely that the church would have been held by the 
yrlan Orthodox (Malkites), as John of Wiirzburg implies, 

rather than the Armenians. 
iia of St Chariton containing his body is still 
Most say th y western pilgrims in the thirteenth century. 
tsonecam at it was reached by doubling back to the north 
south iar ne of the church of the Holy Sepulchre by the 
Raynaud i eee (c.1231), vi (ed. Michelant and 
Michelant ); Sains Pelerinages (c.1230), xiv (ed. 
(ed. Chabad: Raynaud, 104°); Anon. 1x (1200-50) 
0 ae ae. = THC, 111, 92); Anon. x (1250-) (ed. 
othelin : ae THC, 111, 102); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr 
and Ravana d me X1 (RHC Occ, 11, 510; ed. Michelant 
nages (1 Se : 67; trans. Shirley, 25); Chemins et pelri- 
182, 193). Pel : 268), 11, 8 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
Mic’ eantaaan: ages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 1 (ed. 
Sion to the h aynaud, 230)). There may also be an allu- 
Church in the account of a fourteenth-century 





Jerusalem (St Chariton, no. 310) 159 


I 


Slav pilgrim, who refers to the body of St Cyriacus, one of 
the companions of Chariton the Confessor, lying just east 
of the Holy Sepulchre (Slavonic Anon. c.1360: 390). The 
convent of St Chariton is also mentioned by Basil 
Posniakov (1561: 326; Moore 1961: 79). 

It seems clear from the medieval descriptions of it that 
the church lay on the south side of ‘Aqabat al-Khanqa. 
separated from it by houses, and just north of the precinct 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Some have suggested locating it in 
the area now occupied by the Khanga as-Salahiya. 
founded after 1187 in the north-west corner of the block 
of buildings in which the Holy Sepulchre stands (Moore 
1961: 42, 49, 113; Hoade 1978: 353; Prag 1989: 205). 
Another possibility is to equate it with the pre-twelfth- 
century Orthodox church that A.W. Clapham identified 
between the infirmary hall and the dormitory of the 
canons of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283.6); however, it is 
difficult to see how a Syrian Orthodox monastery could 
have existed inside the Augustinian canonry and 
Clapham’s suggestion that the church in question was 
rebuilt in the twelfth century as the canons’ infirmary 
chapel seems a more plausible interpretation (Clapham 
1921, 16-17, plan; Enlart 1925: pls. 2-3). The area just 
east of this, however, corresponds perfectly with what we 
know of the location of the medieval church of St 
Chariton. At present it is occupied by the Greek Orthodox 
convent and church of St Charalampos, the buildings of 
which date from the late nineteenth century. 


Visited 12.9.81. 


Sources 


Anon. vi (1148), 8 (IHC, 11, 68: PPTS, vt, 62-3); Anon. vu 
(c.1160), 4 (IHC, 1, 80; PPTS, vi, 72; trans. Wilkinson. 235): 
Anon. 1x (1200-50) (ed. Golubovich, 405: IHC, 111. 92): Anon. 
x (1250-) (ed. Golubovich, 408; IHC, 111, 102): Bresc-Bautier, 
167-8, no. 70 (1135); 322-3, no. 169 (-1 187); Chemins et pel- 
rinages (-1265, 1268), 11, 8 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 182, 
193); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), x1 (RHC Oe: 
11, 510; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 167; trans. Sbiricy ml 
Descriptio locorum (1 131-43), xxx1v (IHC, 11. 100: PPTS. v, us 
Eugesippus (c.1 148) (PG, CXXXI, 998): Fretellus (11 es 
(ed. Boeren, 30); Icelandic Pilgrim (c.1150) (trans. ee ‘ 
trans. Kedar and Westergard-Nielsen, 208): John of Wire a 
(c.1160-5) (CCCM, CXXXIX, 86, 137; PPTS. Vv. - ae 
Pelerinaiges (c.1231), V1 (ed. Michelant and pean - 
Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 1 (ed. e ages : 
Raynaud, 230); RRH, 38, no. 154 (1135); 109-1 - Lh a 
Sains Pelerinages (c.1230), XIV (ed. Michelant pene ae . 
1045); Theodoric (1172), XxVI (CCCM, CXXXIX, 1795 .Y, 


43), 
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eae et 


Jerusalem map: Cambrai (c.1150) (Caritot). 


Abel 1924: 39; Benvenisti 1970: 73; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 
1994: 111, 424-5; Boas 1999: 22: Hamilton 1980: 163; Hintlian 
1976: 33; Hoade 1978: 353, 354; Moore 1961: 42, 48-9, 79, 
113; Palmer 1991: 28 n.49; Posniakov 1561: 326: Prag 1989: 
205; Prawer 1980: 93; Slavonic Anon. ¢c.1360: 390; Tobler 
1853:1, 425-6; Vincent and Abel 1914: 865, 1000. 


No.311 Church of St Cosmas 
(?)17203.13185 (Map 2) 


History 


A monastery of St Cosmas and St Damian was mentioned 
in the aftermath of the sack of Jerusalem by the Persians 
in 614, when 2,212 people were found killed there 
(Strategios, xx111, 17 (CSCO, ccrt1, 52)). It was also the 
setting for an anecdote recounted by John Moschus 
(Pratum Spirituale, CXXXVII (PG, Lxxxvu, 2989-92); 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 928). In the early ninth century, 
the Commemoratorium de Casis Dei records three priests 
serving ‘in St Cosmas and Damian, where they were born,’ 
and one in the church ‘where they begged’ (ed. Tobler and 
Molinier, 302; trans. Wilkinson, 137), the latter perhaps 
being located in Bait Sahur (Wilkinson 1977: 161). The 
location of the church in Jerusalem may possibly be indi- 
cated by an inscription found in 1890 during the estab- 
lishment of a chapel at the Sixth Station in the Via 
Dolorosa (Tariq as-Sarai), which refers in Greek to ‘[the 
house] of the Holy Alnarguroi]’, the anarguroi or ‘penniless’ 
being a common designation of Cosmas and Damian 
(Germer-Durand 1892: 584-5, no. 47; Thomsen 1921: 
8-9, no. 13: Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 312-13; 


cf. Milik 1960: 363-4; Schick 1995: 332). 
A church of St Cosmas 


1,218, no. 300; Delaville le 
aire’, 55, no. 76; 
around 1170, 


then being held by 
6, no. 190; RRH, 127-8, 


urch would be 
Slav pilgrim who 


Paoli, 1, 235- 


location of this ch 
Were it not for a 


the house of § 
of the Holy 
Mary of the 
390), 
Fromthe filtee 
Where the Gree 


unknown, 
d around 1360 mentions 
aints Cosmas and Damian being located east 


Sepulchre, between it and the church of St 
Spasm (no, 342) (Slavonic Anon, c.1360: 


nth century 


the house in the Via Dolorosa 
K inscription 


referred to above was later 





found came to be identified as that of the legendary St 
Veronica, who was associated with various events sur- 
rounding the Passion of Christ (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
618-20; Storme 1973: 92-5, 147). In the later nine- 
teenth century it was acquired by the Greek Catholics. A 
simple chapel of the Sixth Station was laid out in the 
vaulted basement, to the design of the architect A. Barluzzi 
and the French artists M.-O. Loupais and J. Bidaud. The 
house is today in the hands of the Little Sisters of Jesus 
torme 1973: 176-9, fig. 27). 

: Although the basement containing the geste eis 
appears to be medieval in origin and quite possibly a 
from the Frankish period (cf. Hanauer 1926: ie 
fig. 27; Schick 1896: 214—15; Storme 1973: fig. - 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 313), there is nop 
ticular reason to associate it directly with the pe 
church of St Cosmas. None the less, it seems likely that a 
church lay somewhere in the vicinity and anaes 

Sarai represents the twelfth-century Street of St Cosmas. 


Sources 


Cart. des Hosp., 1, 218, no. 300 (1162); Delaville eae 
‘Inventaire’, 55, no. 76 (1162); Paoli, 1, 235-6, no. 376C 
(c.1170); RRH, 127-8, no. 483 (c.1170); RRH Ad, 22, no. 
(1162). 


Bahat 1996: 92; Baldi 1973: 75; Boas 1999: 24; Beate 
Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 312-13; 111, 408; Enlart sean 14, 
Hoade 1978: 166; Milik 1960: 363-4, no. 16; Moore 1 ioe 
78, 113; Pierotti 1864: 143; Prag 1989: 160; Bar Sot 
314-15; Schick R 1995: 332; Slavonic Anon. ¢.13 10. 27: 
Storme 1973: 95; Tobler 1853: 426; Vailhé 1899: ae : vie 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 928, 965; de Vogiié 1860: 
Wilkinson 1977: 167. 


ius 
No.312 Monastery Church of St Pete) 
the Great (Mar Mitri) 17170.131 


History 


+ a hist of 
The church of St Demetrius the Great is included in ane 
Orthodox monasteries lying west of the Holy ere 
that was compiled in Greek sometime after ae Itmay 
Graecus, viii (PG, CxxxI1I, 981); Moore 1961: ion that 
originally have been associated with the xenodoche ks an 
St Sabas founded around ap 500 for visiting pene (ed. 
Pilgrims (Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita S. Sabae, X* d Abel 
Schwartz, 115~16: trans. Price, 125); Vincent cr cen- 
1914; 911), During the thirteenth and fourteen 1911: 
turies it was in the hands of the Georgians Uiehaeg t was 
185; Janin 1913: 34; Peradze 1937: 188, 232), bu 





confirmed in Greek possession by a firman of Selim I in 
1517 (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a: 11, 219-22; 
Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: 164). Between 1558 and 1561, 
it was also mentioned by the Russian pilgrim Basil 
Posniakov (1561: 324; Moore 1961: 79). 

In 1900, just before the convent buildings were pulled 
down and replaced by a Greek Orthodox school, a plan of 
the church and surrounding complex was made by Conrad 
Schick (1900b). 


Description 


The church stands in the street now known as St Dimitri, 
just north of the Coptic church of St George (no. 316). Its 
floor level is some 1.5 m below street level. It is now 
approached through the compound of the Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate and is entered from the south. 

The building recorded by Schick still survives, albeit in a 
slightly altered form (pl. Lxxx11). It consists of a nave, 8.85 
m square, with the vaulting carried on four square piers. 
The central bay, measuring 4.6 m square, is covered by a 
dome supported on a drum lit by six rounded-arched 
a (only four in Schick’s time) and resting on pen- 
ee other eight bays are groin-vaulted. The apse, 
ae ie i nee been suppressed by the time that Schick 
ss ilding; since his visit the south narthex has also 
Pres is devoid of any carved ornament or detail- 
ballieg es t help to date it. The general form of the 
iis Bo that it is unlikely to date before 
on, ; gh it is possible that earlier features might be 

if the walls were to be stripped of their plaster. 


Visited 19,2.81, 








EXxxTy 


Chu 
rch of St Demetrius (no. 312): nave looking east. 
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Sources 


PEE: Schick/257. 
Anon. Graecus (1187-), viti (PG, cxxx1I, 981). 


Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 1, 208; 11, 137; Boas 1999: 22; 
Dowling 1911: 185; Hoade 1978: 350; Janin 1913: 34; Jeffery 
1919: 170; Moore 1961: 12, 45, 60, 79, 114, pl. 2: 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a: 111, 219-22; Peradze 1937: 
232: Pierotti 1864: 163; Posniakov 1558-61: 324; Prag 1989: 
206: Sandreczki 1865: 10; Schick 1900b; Scholz 1822: 273: 
Tobler 1853: 1, 279-80; Vincent and Abel 1914: 953. 985. 
1000-2; Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: 164. 


No. 313 Monastery Church of St Elias (Dair 
al-‘Adas) 17228.13204 (Map 3) 


History 


An undated list of ovens belonging to the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem includes one located in front 
of the door of St Elias (ante portam Sancti Helye) in the 
Judaria, the present-day Muslim Quarter (Bresc-Bautier. 
323, no. 169; RRH, 109-10, no. 421). This item appears 
in the list, which is arranged in a roughly geographical 
sequence, between an oven in the area of the Repose (no. 
301) and one to the east of the church of St Agnes (no. 
303). Ers Vincent and Abel thus seem perfectly justified in 
identifying this church as that known today as St 
Nicodemus, or the Convent of Lentils (Dair al-‘Adas) 
(1914: 966, 992-3). 

It has sometimes been argued that the name Dair al- 
<Adas was derived from Herod Antipas and that in the 
Middle Ages the building was identified as the house of 
Herod (Meistermann 1936: 220-1; Moore 1961: 50: 
Hoade 1978: 215). However, although pilgrims from the 
late thirteenth century onwards speak of Herod’s house 
as having been located somewhere to the north of 
Jehoshaphat Street in the vicinity of the the Praetorium or 
house of Pilate (see no. 289), there is no certain evidence 
to suggest that it was ever associated with the Dair al-‘Adas 
before the later nineteenth century. Around that time the 
Dair al-‘Adas assumed that identity from another house 
standing some 90 m west of it at the north end of ‘Aqabat 
ar-Rabhat, which western pilgrims had identified as the 
house of Herod from the later fifteenth century (Faber 
1480-3: 1, 451; Quaresmi 1639a: U, 157; 1639b: 176: 
Horn 1724-44: 147-9, figs. 25-6). 

The Dair al-‘Adas seems to have been known as such by 
the sixteenth century, when, in 1527 or 1532, it was 
bought by the Jacobite (Syrian Orthodox) Bishop Gregory 
‘the Georgian’ from its Muslim owner for 4,000 dirhams. 
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The Jacobites are recorded in possession of it in 15 ae as 
it was subsequently restored by another Bishop - 2 
(John of Gargar), who died in 1585-6 or 1586-7 (Pa - 
1991: 32-4; Palmer and van Gelder 1994: 37-8). e 
Palmer suggests, the Jacobites may have claimed : on the 
basis of a false identification with the ‘Adassiya (Kh. ‘Adasa, 
see Vol. Iv), a monastery located north of Jerusalem rea 
they had possessed in the twelfth century. At any rate, the 
confusion between the two monasteries was still being made 
in the early twentieth century (e.g. Meistermann 1936: 
221). Itis uncertain when the Jacobites lost possession of it. 
According to E. Hoade it was subsequently confiscated and 
made into a mosque, but if so the date of c.1550 that he 

gives must be too early (1978: 215), 

Around 1855, the building, then serving as a store- 
house, was visited by M. de Vogiié, who identified it for no 
apparent reason as a chapel of the Nativity of the Virgin 
(1860: 298). In 1 865, the Revd C. Sandreczki reported to 
Captain Wilson that the Dair al-‘Adas had recently been 
bought or repurchased by the Greeks. He also suggested 
that it may have been so named because it had been used 
at some time as a shiirba khana or soup-house (1865: 20; 
cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 992-3). When Conrad Schick 
visited the place in 1895, it still formed part of a house 
(1896: 124-5), In 1908, however, it was restored by the 


Greeks and the church was dedicated to St Nicodemus (cf. 
Jeffery 1911: 754; Meistermann 1936: 221), 


Description 


of the Flagellation from ‘Aqaba 


is built on two levels and compri 
the most rece 


made by de Vogiié (1860: pl. 
XXI1.3) and Schick (1896: pl 
1914: fig. 419) nolo i 


nge is that the inserted 


mezzanine vault, which had created a Separate room inside 


thedome, isolated from the nave and reached by adoor from 
the roof, has been removed, as have the Pilasters that sup- 
Ported it: but although this allows the Original interior 
arrangement of the church to be seen more clearly, the 
testorers also removed the west wall and porch in order to 
extend the nave by a further bay some 5.6 m to the west. 


The medieval church appears to have been built over a 
series of Pre-existing vaulted undercrofts (pl. LXXXIII), the 
main part being set Over a massive barrel-vault to whose 





‘ t Nicodemus) 
LXxxut Church of St Elias (Dair al-‘Adas, now S 
(no. 313): from east. 


ort the 
eastern side two buttresses were added ca It was 
church’s chevet (Schick 1896: 126, plans a «ferns 
unicameral, consisting of a nave measuri eal bya 
6.84 m north-south by 4.68 m east-west, oe TV—LKXKVI): 
dome carried on pendentives (fig. 26, pls. Lxx inated profiles 
The arches forming the pendentives have ae while those 
those on the east and west were effectively blin respectively 
to north and south were 1.35 and 1 65 - ee in its 
forming stunted transepts, each with an defined top 
eastern reveal. The dome itself is set on e dru ad lit by four 
and bottom by a quirked cavetto-moulding a on the east 
pointed-arched windows at the cardinal p es 2.64m 
is an apse, 2.2 m wide, set within an arche 4 semi-dome 
wide and 0.27 m deep. The apse’s Late continues 
springs from a plain chamfered moulding w > abative 
to either side up to the arch supporting the ane and piers 
While the apse wall, the dome and the Seale 
Supporting it are all constructed in ashlar rubble built. 
‘transepts’ and the north and south walls are 
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es of St Elias (Dair al- Adas) (no. 313): from 





Lxxxv Church of St Elias (Dair al-‘Adas) (no. 313): interior 
looking east. 





Lxxxvi Church of St Elias (Dair al-‘Adas) (no. 31 3): interior 


looking east. 
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a ht 


Furthermore, the barrel-vaults which cover the ‘transepts’ 
and represent in effect continuations of the north and 
south pendentive arches continue right through the wall 
to the exterior wall-face. It seems, however, that this was 
merely a structural feature of the design and that the 
‘transepts’ would never have been any deeper than they 
are now. The rounded-arched windows that are now set in 
the blocking walls, however, belong to the 1908 restora- 
tion. At that time the nave was also extended westwards 
and a continuous cornice was added to the wall-head to 
unify the old and new work externally. 


Decoration 


The restoration of the church has resulted in the 
back of plaster to expose the ashlar wall- 
however, traces of survivin 


in particular would origin 
quite possibly painted, 


stripping 
faces inside; 
g plaster indicate that the apse 
ally have been plastered, and 


Visited 11.6.81, 8.9.81, 4.12.02, 
Sources 


PEF: Schick/90/1-2 (1895), 


Brese-Bautier, 323, no. 169 (-1187); RRH, 109-10, no. 421 
(-1ES7), 

Abel 19244: 38; Bagatti 1979: fig. 11, pl. xxv; 

1990: 91: Baldi 1973: 68; Benvenisti 1970: 73; Bieberstein and 
Bloedhorn 1994: Mt, 425, 453-4: Boas 1999: 24: Boase 1977: 
95: Chaplin 1889: 10; Enlart 1 5; Guérin 1889: 


382: Guide Bley 15; Jeffery 191]: 
734: Mamatades 1961: 36: Meistermann 1902: 229-30, figs. 


1. fig: Moore 1961: 50-1, 78, 89, 113; 
‘almer 199}. 32-4: Palmer and van Gelder 1994; 37-g. Pierotti 
USh4: 150; Prag 1989: 154-5; 2002: 147; Prawer 1980: 93: 
Pringle 198 2b. 9 s. 1.3 andreczki 1865. 
85331, 426, 445; 
~3, fig. 419: de Vogiié 1860: 


Bahat 1980: 81; 


Vincent and Abel 1914: 966 


992 
298, 304, PLANE —4, 


No. 3 I4 Mon tery Church : 
a ©. of te t ¥ Yr 
17180.13 187 (Map 3) St Euthymius 


History 


1 4S5. the monks of the 
He nos, 204.5), be 
from the monks of 
Within the ej 


Monastery of St Euthymius (Vol. 
Wween lerusalem and Jericho, Purchased 
Souka (nos, 199-20}) 4 Xenodocheion 
ty. situated near to the Tower of David (Cyril of 


Scythopolis, Vita S. Cyriaci, v11 (ed. Schwartz, 226; trans, 
Price, 249); Vincent and Abel 1914: 911). This appears to 
be the only evidence that we have for a church of St 
Euthymius in Jerusalem before the Crusader conquest. 

A description of Jerusalem written sometime alter 
1187, however, mentions a church of St Euthymius as one 
of thirteen Orthodox houses lying west of the Holy 
Sepulchre, implying by its position in the text that it lay 
between St Anne’s (no. 306) and St Catherine's (no. 
309), where the present church of St Euthymius Ra 
(Anon. Graecus, vi11 (PG, cxxx1t1, 981): ae : 
45). Unlike some other Orthodox houses, the churc . ‘ 
mentioned as being in Georgian hands during the gee 
period, suggesting that it may perhaps have been 7 
doned. It was founded, or refounded, however, by An : 
the daughter of Emperor Alexius II Sienna 
Trebizond (1297—1330), probably as a refuge for oes 
from the abandoned monastery of St Euthymius - 7 
Jerusalem (nos. 204-5), and was pla age is 
1344 (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a: 1, 245 Pe 
255-7; Meimaris 1989: 19). It was sane ae 
monastery, rather than its namesake on the Jeric i rs 
that a manuscript of St John Chrysostom, pine ‘ 
library of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate, was ane 
‘the great Comnenus’ (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
11, 83; Meimaris 1989: 17-18). 

In 1517, St Euthymius was included in the list aes 
erties that were confirmed to the Greek aaa uf a 
incoming Ottoman ruler, Sultan Selim I (Papa aioe 
Kerameus 189 1a: 11, 219-22: Vryonis 1981: oe i 
164). It was also mentioned by the Russian trave 
Posniakov (1558-61: 326; Moore 1961: 79). 


Description 


re. 
The present church is a small three-bayed is 
enclosed by groin-vaults separated by secon parr 
springing from rectangular pilasters. It is entere ‘ch flanks 
north through a narrow elongated narthex, wae che 
the two western bays. The standing structure appea 
entirely twentieth century in date. 


Epigraphy 


vas built in 
An inscription records that the present church w 


fonachehe 
1907 by the abbot (hégoumenos), Martha Mon 
Samia. 


Visited 13.9.81, 





Sources 


Anon. Graecus (1187-), vii (PG, Cxxx11I, 981). 


Abel 1914: 458; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 1, 208; 11, 
140: Boas 1999: 22; Hoade 1978; Jeffery 1919: 169, figs. 41—2; 
Meimaris 1989: 17-18; Moore 1961: 16, 45, 79, 113; 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a: 1, 245 n.1; m1, 255-7; 111, 
219-22: 189 1b: 11, 83; Pierotti 1864: 164; Posniakov 1558-61: 
326; Prag 1989: 205; 2002: 188; Sandreczki 1865: 12; Scholz 
1822: 274: Tobler 1853:1, 290—2; Vincent and Abel 1914: 645, 
911, 1000; Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: 164. 


No.315 Monastery Church of St George 
17166.13181 (Map 2) 


History 


A description of the Greek monasteries lying west of the 
Holy Sepulchre, compiled sometime after 1187, includes a 
church of St George lying between the churches of St 
Michael (no. 345) and St John the Evangelist (no. 325) 
(Anon. Graecus, vill (PG, CxxxIII, 981)). This allows it to 
be identified with the present Greek convent of St George, 
re: on the north side of St Francis Street (Harat Dair 
. a Either this or the church of St George in the 
i sone 316) was probably the monastery of St 
ea : ee (apud Jerusalem) that was confirmed as 
wre 0 the abbey of St Theodosius (Vol. 11, no. 221) 
i onorius iit in October 1216 and January 1218 
Pinte Ria 1, 13, no. 72; 175-6, no. 1037; 
$09), mmissio, 3s., 111, 1-17, no. 1; RRH, 243, no. 
rivatae times the convent may have been held for a 
fies - eorgians (Janin 1913: 34; Moore 1961: 60). 
bat ane oe however, describes it as being in Greek 
eine: ae 7): and in 1517 it was confirmed as Greek 
arch (Papad essed by Sultan Selim I to the Greek patri- 
Wanan eerie 189la: m1, 219-22; 
ania ie 40; . 198 3: 164). The Russian Basil 
eens mentions it between the convents of St 
Michael (1558-61: 324; Moore 1961: 79). 


Desc Tiption 


The church was 


ninetee 
form it aoe y (Tobler 1853: 1, 280-1). In its present 
and a (eat a four-bayed nave with an eastern apse 
00r level ov narthex on the south. It is built at first- 
Cr a vaulted basement, which may perhaps 


contain 

Medieval 

Hop: elements . : : 
Pilgrim hospice. , and is associated with a 


completely rebuilt in the first half of the 
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Visited 17.9.81, 5.12.02. 


Sources 


Anon. Graecus (1187-), vint (PG, exxxui, 981); Honorius HH. 
Reg. (ed. Pressutti, 1, 13, no. 72 (1216): 175-6, no. 1037 
(1218)); Pontificia commissio, 3s. 11, 1-17, no. 1 (1216, 1218); 
RRH, 243, no. 909 (1216). 


Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 100; Hoade 1978: 352: 
Janin 1913: 34; Jeffery 1919: 168: Moore 1961: 60, 73, 79: 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus 189]a: 11, 219-22; Pierotti 1864: 
163: Posniakov 1558-61: 324: Sandrecski 1865: 11: Schick 
1896: 217: Scholz 1822: 274; Suriano 148 5b: 87; Tobler 1853: 
I, 280-1; Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: 164. 


No. 316 Monastery Church of St George in 
the Market 17172.13163 (Map 2) 


History 


The Cambrai map of Jerusalem (c.1150) illustrates a small 
church standing just inside David's Gate. designating it 
‘the church of St George in the Market’ (Ecclesia infunda S. 
Georgii). It is known from other sources that the principal 
wholesale market for grain and pulses was located in this 
area (Prawer 1972: 408: 1975b: 108). On the Stuttgart 
map of c.1180, the Templum S. Georgii is also shown in the 
Christian Quarter, between the Holy Sepulchre and the 
Street of the Temple. This appears to be the monastery of 
St George that is mentioned in a charter of March 1167, 
when it formed part of the southern boundary of a piece of 
land which the patriarch, Amalric of Neslé, granted to the 
Hospitallers. Also forming the southern boundary was the 
house of Robert Medicus, while on the other sides the land 
was bounded by the house of Peter the Clerk on the east 
and the patriarch’s piggery and the monastery of Greek 
nuns (no. 340) on the west and north (Cart. des Hosp... 
257-8, no. 376; RRH, 112-1 3. no. $31). The house of 
Robert Medicus lay towards the northern end of the west 
side of the Patriarch’s Pool (RRH. 42. no. 170: 112. no. 
430), implying that the church of St George lay just west 
of it, to the south of the nunnery church of St Mary (cf. 


Vincent and Abel 1914: 953). 

A list of the Greek monasterie 
Sepulchre, compiled sometime a 
church of ‘the Great George’ betwe' 
(no. 322) and St Demetrius (no. 312) (Anon. Graceus 
vill (PG, CXXXIII, 981)). This was also possibly the 
monastery of St George in Jerusalem (apud Jerusalem) 


i i ‘s. Wi belonging to 
which, along with St John’s, was confirmed as g 
y (Vol. 11, no. 221) by Pope 


the abbey of St Theodosius 
Honorius III in October 1216 and January 1218 (Reg. (ed. 


s lying west of the Holy 
fter 1187. includes the 
en St John the Baptist 
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ey ae ee ee a, 


Pressutti, 1, 13, no. 72, 175-6, no. 1037); Pontificia com- 
missio, 3s., 111, 1-17, no. 1; RRH, 243, no. 909); however, 
there was also another Greek church of St George in 
Jerusalem at that time (no, 315). 

In the mid eighteenth century the monastery of St 
George was acquired by the Copts (Robinson 1856: 198; 
Meinardus 1995; 121). In 1853, Titus Tobler referred to it 
and the adjacent St Demetrius (no. 312) as forming part 
of the same monastery (1853: 1, 279: cf. Schick 1900b: 
256-7): but in this he was wrong, for in 1865 Mar Jirjis 
Was correctly identified as a Coptic convent, lying east of 
the new Greek-Catholic patriarchate in Harat al- 
Mawazina, today ‘Aqabat Mar Jirjis or al-Khadra 
(Sandreczki 1865: 10). Conrad Schick described it in 1896 
as ‘a Coptic convent and pilgrim-house with an old 
church’ (1896: 217-1 8). As the Copts were about to make 


alterations, he prepared a plan and description of the 
church: 


It is rather a dark place, having no proper windows. The 
entrance is on the north side. The outer walls may once have had 
windows, but I could see nothing of them, and very likely before 
the upper building was put on the central part may have been 
covered with a dome. At the north-western corner of the whole 
building is a dark. small room, which seems to have once been 
alsoa kind of church, and there, between the latter and the main 
church. is a little dark cell, where insane people were brought 
and bound to the iron chains ~ which are stil] there fixed in the 


Wall -tobecome cured by Mar Jirias or the El Khiider (St George). 
(1896: 218) 


The Coptic church appears toh 


ave been entirely rebuilt in 
modern times, though 


an inscription above the door in its 
north wall records in 


| Arabic some building work carried 
out by a bishop of Jerusalem in 1597, 


Visited 13, 12.02, 
Sources 


Anon. Graecus (1187-), Vite (PG, exxxtn, 98H 187-): Cart 
Pe Hosp. 1, 257.8, no. 376 (1167): Honorius I Reg (ed, 
Pressutt 13. no. 72 (1216), 175-6, no. 1037 (1218). 
Pontificia fommissio, 3s. ny, 1-17, no. ] (1216 1218); RR 
H-TS. 00.431 (11675 243, 90, 909 (1219) Ee 


Jerusalem maps: 


Cambrai (¢ 1150: Ecclesia j 

shy ve OM Eeclesia infunda §. Georgii. 
Muttpact (cL ESO: Templim SX. Georgii), eee 
Reavenisti 1970; 


73: Me o Bloe 
Np eeiore. +} Meberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 1,208: 11, 


+>. Lyd. a 58 

etna “# Hoade 1978: 358: Meinardus 1960: 66-9: 
wa ie = 124: Moore L961: 44s Prag 1989: 244. 2002: 
eee ae ' hawer L980: 9 3. Robinson 1856: 198; Sandie 
Sho: TO: Schick 896: 217.18. 1900b: 256-7; Tobler 1853: 


278-80, 370-1; Vincent and Abel 1914: 953; Williams 1849: 
I, 567. 


Church of St George (Mar Jarias) 
17190.13131 (Map 4) 


In 1895 Conrad Schick recorded the plan of a small Greek 
church dedicated to St George which lay some 100 m due 
east of the Armenian cathedral of St James (no. 318) (fig. 
27). It was a two-bayed structure measuring internally 
some 8.5 m by 6.25 m, with a semi-circular apse and a 
door on the south in the centre of the western bay. Schick 
estimated that its groin-vaults, separated by a transverse 
arch, replaced an earlier barrel-vault. However, there is no 
evidence to suggest that the church existed in the Frankish 
period. a 

The church appears to be mentioned for the first time in 
1517, when a list of properties claimed by the Greek patri- 
arch and confirmed as Greek in a firman of Selim I includes 
a church of St George immediately after St James 
(Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a: 111, 219-22; is es 
1981: 41; 1983: 164). It is possible that this convent was 
a new foundation, replacing St George in the Market ie 
316) which is not mentioned in the firman, a 
because it was by then no longer in Greek hands (ct 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 1000). iy 

In the nineteenth century the church was Kite 
served by nuns (Williams 1849: 1.ii, 24). An inscrip ie 
records that the old church was destroyed = # 
Arab-Israeli war of 1948 and a new church was built! 
its place in 1950. 


Visited 31.3.81. 





After Schick 1895 


Church of St George (Mar Jarias): plan. 








Sources 


Scholz 1822: 274; Bahat 1980: 26; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 
1994:1, 208; 11, 248; Hoade 1978: 367; Moore 1961: 45, 115; 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a: 111, 219-22; Pierotti 1864: 
163-4: 1869: 119; Schick 1895: 315, fig.; Tobler 1853: 1, 
281-2: Vincent and Abel 1914: 1000; Vryonis 1981: 41; 1983: 
164; Williams 1849: 1.ii, 24 (no. 23). 


Shrine of St George (al-Khidr, Mar Jirjis) 
17140.13138 (Map 4) 


When she arrived in Jerusalem in 438, the empress 
Eudocia founded an old people’s home ‘facing the city’, 
associated with a chapel of St George (Cyril of Scythopolis, 
Vita S. Iohannis Hesychastis, 1v (ed. Schwartz, 204; trans. 
Price, 223); Wilkinson 1977: 3, 157). After the Persian 
sack of Jerusalem in 614, seven bodies were found lying on 
the altar of ‘the church of the Holy Martyr George, which 
Is outside the city’ and were buried in the surrounding 
Sab (ch. xx111, 11 (trans. Garitte, 51)). The Georgian 
Lectionary (5-8c.) also refers under 23 November to a ded- 
cation ‘in the building of Euphlius the priest, in the 
church of St George outside the Tower of David’ (ed. 
oe 11, 53, §1379; Garitte 1958: 105, 392-3). 
fie ee possibly be the monastery of Aphelius in which 
meee Justinian constructed a well in the early sixth 
Wiki (Procopius, de Aed, v, 9, 18 (Loeb, 358); 
a “On 19 77: 162). It could also be the church of St 
ora: pie there were two priests around 808 
Wilkiness Casis Dei (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 302, trans. 
aa ie a seats two other churches of St 
inos. 315-16), oned inside the city in later centuries 
ian is identified by A. Ovadiah with a 
Was excavated at a maeseic dedicated to St George, that 
169.133) j at Shaikh Badr (Giv‘at Ram: Grid ref. 
See (1970: 81-2, no. 70; Ovadiah and 
iene : dors 139, no. 21). Shaikh Badr, however, 
likely identification i and out of sight of the city. A more 
of the Seta, n ‘a with a church excavated just north 
11713.1397) ions, Pies of St Andrew in 1975-89 
no. 25; Bieberstej tah and Gomez de Silva 1981: 222-3, 
Geva, in st n and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 51-2; H. 
recent rn 1993: 11, 784), or with the site of the more 
* Pnvately owned Greek Orthodox chapel of St 
*0rge (al-Khidr aati es rthodox chapel o 
50 msouth-we Jirjis: Grid ref. 1714.1313), located 
1914. as et of David's Gate facing the Citadel (Abel 
458; Vincent and Abel 1914: ; 
Bustinovié 1973. aig e 914: 911, 928; 
1. 58), ; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 





Jerusalem (St Giles, no. 317) 


es ee er Pe ke Pe ee 
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There is no certain evidence, however, to indicate that 
Eudocia’s church or a medieval successor to it existed in 
either location during the time of the Latin kingdom. 
Although Abel identified al-Khidr as the site of a church of 
St George that is mentioned along with that of St John the 
Baptist in the possession of the abbey of St Theodosius (vol. 
11, no. 221) in 1216-18 (Honorius Hl, Reg. (ed. Pressutti, 
1, 13, no. 72, 175-6, no. 1037); Pontificia commissio, 3s.. 
111, 1-17, no. 1; RRH, 243, no. 909: Vincent and Abel 
1914: 966), it may be noted that St John’s (no. 322) and 
two alternative churches of St George are recorded inside 
the city walls in this period (nos. 315-16). A more tanta- 
lizing piece of evidence is a Greek description of Jerusalem 
written sometime after 1187, which, after mentioning the 
monastery of St Babyla (or St Mamilla, no. 330), which 
lay five stades from the city as one came from the 
Monastery of the Cross (vol. 11,0. 145), adds: ‘There was 
cut off the head of St George’ (Anon. Graecus, xt (PG, 
CXXXIII, 985)). Quite possibly, however, this was no more 
than a memory of St George, such as has been retained 
into modern times in the shrine of al-Khidr. 


Sources 


Abel 1914: 458; Augustinovié 1972: 24: Bieberstein and 
Bloedhorn 1994: u, 48, 58; Canaan 1925: 198; De Hamme 
1875: 195; Hoade 1978: 343; Moore 1961:9, 16, 73, 115: Prag 
1989: 292; Schick 1896: 217: Tobler 1853: 1. 129. 132: u. 
170-1; Vincent and Abel 1914: 911, 928, 966; Wilkinson 


1977: 157, 162. 


No. 317 Chapel of St Giles 
(?)17213-28.13154-62 (Map 3) 


History 


The account of the state of Jerusalem in 1187 given in 
Ernoul’s chronicle describes in these words a walk along 
the Street of the Temple from the Exchange to the gate into 


the Temple (Bab as-Silsila): 


i the Temple. is the 
left, as one goes down this street to go to 
ae ; » To the right is a street by 


Butchery, where meat is sold in the city. ae 
which one goes to the Hospital of the Germans [no. 333]: this 


has the name the Street of the Germans. 
ace left, on the bridge, is a chapel that is called the a i 
St Giles (Moutier Saint Gille). At the end of the street iy ri ae 
gates that are called the Precious (or Beautiful) Gates. oa} : 
2 (ed. de Mas Latrie, 196-7: ed. Michelant and Raynaud. 


Moustier de mon- 


eference to the | 
verbatim in the 


This information and ther 
seigneur saint Gile is repeated almost 
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description of the city in 1229 given in the Rothelin 
continuation of William of Tyre’s chronicle (Cont. de 
Guillaume de Tyr (c.1261), v (RHC Occ, 11, 497: ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 150; trans. Shirley, 1 6)). 

St Giles might possibly be the unnamed chapel that is 
shown on the north side of the Street of the Temple on the 
Cambrai map (c.1150). Further evidence for the existence 
of such a chapel is also provided by a list of ovens belong- 
ing to the Holy Sepulchre, compiled sometime before 
1187. This includes ‘The oven of St Giles (Furnus Sancti 
Egidii), in the Street of the Temple’ (Bresc-Bautier, 322-3, 
no. 169; RRH, 109, no. 421). 


Identification 


The chapel of St Giles evidently stood on the north side of 
the monumental masonry bridge, known today as 


Wilson’s Arch, which carried the Street of the Temple 


across the Tyropa@on Valley. Built originally in Herodian 
tor Second Temple) tim 


es, this appears to have been recon- 
structed in the early Islamic period (Bahat 1994: 1 77-8). 
Tunnelling along the Western face of the Haram ash- 
Sharif. initiated by the Israel Ministry of Religious Affairs 
after 1967, revealed to the north of Wilson’s Arch the 
‘foundations of a cruciform crusader building’, which J. 
Folda has sought to identify as belonging to the church of 
St Giles (1977; 273), The subsequent publication of the 
excavation, however, has revealed that the structure rep- 
resents the foundations of the Mamluk funerary madrasa 
known as al-Baladiya, which was built around 1380 (Ben- 
Dow Naor and Aner 1983: 57; Burgoyne and Ric 
OST: 443.455 1.2: Bahat 1994; 189), Other vaults, 
apparently of Crusader date, have been found underlying 
the bridge structure itself (Bahat 1994: 1 80): but it is hard 
to relate these to the chapel, which may in any case have 
been located further West, adjoining the bridge abutment 
rather than the arch itself. 

The suggestion by Fr A. Fabre (1922: 50) that the rose 
window and other Crusader Sculpture thatis built into the 
carly sixteenth-century fountain facing Bab as-Silsila may 
have come from the chapel has been followed by a number 
scholars tog. Enlart 1925; 206: Folda 1977; 273: 1995; 
35: Bushhausen L978: 150): however, th 
lor reason Why this should be 
clements are found Teused in th 
abWad and Sahil Tariq: Bab 
Hanauer’s identification of the 
Retsoloum (1924: 141. 
that building stands loo f 
Hest to it, however, may 
Gened by Ernoul ip ; 


hards 


ere is no partic- 
$0. since similar Crusader 
C contemporary Sabil Ta Tiq 
an-Navir, The Revd [.E. 
church with the 
147) must also be re} 
west! the 
Well be the 
Urgoyne and Ric 


Kilaniya 
ected, as 
Crusader building 
Meat market men- 
hards 1987: 325-6), 


There is no historical basis for the claim that St Giles was 
a monastery founded by Raymond of St-Gilles, or that he 
was buried in it (pace Salamé-Sarkis 1980: 68; Folda 1995: 
55); although Arabic sources relate that Raymond was 
buried in Jerusalem, the precise location is nowhere ee 
(Salamé-Sarkis 1980: 65-8; 1983: 132, 140-1; cf. 
Pringle 2006). 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 322-3, no. 169 (—1187); Cont. de Guillaume de 
(Rothelin, c.1261), v (RHC Occ, 11, 497; ed. aca - 
Raynaud, 150; trans. Shirley, 16); Ernoul (c.1231), etait 
de Mas Latrie, 196-7; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 38): . 
109, no. 421 (-1187). 


Jerusalem map: Cambrai (c.1150). 


Abel 1924: 38; Bahat 1994: 179-80; Ben-Dov, Naor - oe 
1983: 57; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 1, 348. we oe 
UI, 423; Boas 1999: 24; Burgoyne and Richards 1987: jess 
n.2; Buschhausen 1978: 150; Chaplin 1889: 10; isa 406 
I1, 206, 265; Fabre 1922: 50; Folda 1977: 273; parent 
n.72; Hanauer 1926: 141, 147; Jeffery 1911: 746; 19 1853: 1. 
Pierotti 1864: 153; Prag 1989: 176; 2002: 160; Tobler ie, 

206, 425; Vincent and Abel 1914: 953; de Vogiié 1860: 437. 


No.318 Armenian Cathedral Church : 
St James the Great 17179.13132 (Map 


History 


n. 

The Apostle James, son of Zebedee and brother of see 
was beheaded under King Herod Agrippa in the oe 
before Easter c.ap 44 (Acts 12.1-3). Although oe ‘ ice 
ical texts do not specify where his martyrdom i athe 
from an early date it was associated with ae 
later sixth century, the Piacenza Pilgrim plates , 1379). 
tomb on the Mount of Olives (ch. xv1 (CCSL, CLXX\ aes 
However, by the early seventh century, traditions wee is 
culating associating James with a preaching ea in 
Spain and placing his burial place in aula af 
Tripolitania. In 830, with North Africa long ate the 
Muslim hands, his tomb was found in Galicia. ee se a 
twelfth century the story of his translation there pe 
established, According to the Historia cae . 
Written in 1139, James’s body had been pou aise cia 
Compostela by his disciples from the place ae ae 
been thrown outside the walls of Jerusalem (PL. C1 
892: Vincent and Abel 1914: 528, text V1). 

By the twelfth century the place of James s ie ca 
in Jerusalem had come to be associated with neu rot 
The reasons for this are uncertain, though it may ber 


yrdom 





that at this time some of the other places mentioned in 
Acts 12. including the Prison of St Peter (no. 353) and the 
house of John Mark (no. 343), were also located in that 
area. The particular choice of site, however, seems to have 
been caused by the prior existence of a church dedicated to 
St Menas. the account of whose passion that was current 
by the tenth century bore a number of similarities to that 
of St James (Vincent and Abel 1914: 521-2). 

A church or martyrium of St Menas had been founded 
around 444 by a Roman patrician lady named Bassa, who 
also established near by a women’s convent of which she 
became abbess. The church subsequently had as its abbot 
the monk Andrew, a protégé of St Euthymius (Cyril of 
Scythopolis, Vita S. Euthymii(ed Schwartz. 49; trans. Price, 
46)). The Georgian Lectionary refers to the commemora- 
tion of the Prophet Isaiah. Menas and Evtha (Phocas?) ‘in 
the building of the Blessed Bassa’ on 5 May, the deposition 
of relics of Isaiah ‘in the building of Bassa. in St Menas’ on 
lb June, the commemoration of Isaiah, Menas and Phocas 
‘in the building of Bassa’ on 31 October, and the com- 
memoration of Bassa herself ‘in the building of Bassa, in 
St Menas’ on 6 December ($952. $1032, §1335, §1401 
(ed. Tarschnischvili, 11, 8, 16, 48, 55): Garitte 19 58: 216; 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 518-19: Wilkinson 1977: 161). 
Although nothing remains of the original church, the 
ca of its dedication is retained by the chapel of St 
ay ee was apparently built by the Georgians 
. a is and 1088 and is attached to the north side 
ia oe Sentry church of St James (Vincent and 

; Bb 522: Janin 1913: 23; Prawer 1976: 229). 

ue po - catholicus of Armenia. Gregory III 
as ig ee Jerusalem and participated with the 
bates oeoe: = illiam I, and the papal legate, Alberic. 
Sion eer aaa a synod held in the church of Mount 
Babcock and ee aig 18 (CCCM, LXIII, 699; trans. 
(ed. Chabot oe ore Michael the Syrian. xvi, 10 
449-50). ae fg the Samuel of Ani (RHC Arm, 1, 
Ginga at sate e Constable (RHC Arm, 1, 618): 
Abel 191.4: apn (RHC Arm, 1, 41 7-18): Vincent and 
27.8) the an amilton 1980: 203-5: Prawer 1976: 
Atietizan vets oe May well have acted as a spur for the 
snc ebuilding of the cathedral church of St James. 

_ Must have been well adv d by the time that Ki 
Toros If visited e . vance y the time that King 
icf. Prawer 1 ing Amalric in Jerusalem around 1163 

76: 230-1; Sanjian 1979: 12 
The earli atai iis 2/222) 
est detailed account of the new church is that 


hen by the ¢ : 
ilh3. the German pilgrim John of Wiirzburg around 


é 


iw pie a from [the monastery of St Sabas. no. 
*ailt in honsur-ce hw beyond another street is a large church 
‘rand also hav St James the Great. where Armenian monks 

ve there a large hospital for bringing together the 


eit 
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poor of their nation. There also the head of the same Apostle is 
held in great veneration: for he was decapitated by Herod, and his 
disciples took his body to Galicia (var: by divine providence to 
Galicia in the kingdom of Spain), having placed it on boant ship 
in Jaffa, while his head remained in Palestine, The same head is 
still shown in that church to visiting pilgrims. (CCCM, eNANIN, 
133:cf. PPTS, v. 45) 


Shortly after John’s visit, in 1168, Saladin took control of 
Egypt. and the Armenian patriarch of Alexandria and his 
monks fled to Jerusalem. bringing with them seventy-live 
illuminated books (Prawer 1976: 232). 

An unnamed pilgrim around 1170) mistook the 
Armenians in St James's for Jacobites, but noted that in 
addition to the Apostle’s head the church also contained 
the arm of St Stephen (Anon. 1, LO HC. Ps PPTS. V1. 
12)). Another pilgrim text written a few years later 
identifies the church as the actual place of martyrdom 
(Anon. v.i, 6 (HC, 11, 30; PPTS, vt. 24). In 1179, the 
Armenians of St James are recorded possessing a piece of 
land in the Hinnom Valley beside the Bethlehem road 
(Cart. des Hosp., 1. 376, no, 554: RRH, 157. no. 390), A 
bakery in front of the door of the church belonged in this 
period to the canons of the Holy Sepulchre (Brese-Bautier. 
322-3, no. 169; RRH, 109, no. 421). 

One version of John of Ibelin’s Livre accords the 
Armenian archbishop two suffragans. namely the arch- 
bishop of the Jacobites and the master of the order of St 
Lazarus. This is evidently incorrect and a more plausible 
variant version makes all three prelates suffragans of the 
Latin patriarch. In the case of the Armenian archbishop 
the reference should probably date after the union of the 
Armenian and Roman churches in 1198. though it may 
only have become a practical issue in Jerusalem between 
1229 and 1244 (Livre, CCXVI (RHC Lois, §. 415-16: ed. 
Edbury, 592); cf. Hamilton 1980: 188-9: Edburvy 1997: 
178, 186). 

After 1187 the Armenians retained possession of the 
church of St James (Anon. Graccus. IT (PG. CXXNTEL. Fehh: 
Sanjian 1983: 133). though a firman upholding their 
rights that is purported to have been issued by eu 
appears to be of doubtful authenticity (Sanjian ms oe 
figs. 5-7: Antreassian 1977: 45: Richards 1989: 459%: 
The church was also confirmed to the Armenian catholicus 
by Pope Gregory IX in March 1239 (Reg.. ed. Aura Tr 
1227, no. 4739: Golubovich. Biblioteca. 11. 291, no. 27: 
Pontificia Commissio, 38.. 111. 334, no. 256). The chronicle 
of Ernoul (c.1231) refers to it as the mastier monseigneur 
Saint Jake de Galisse and gives a detailed deseripue? of its 
location on the east side of the street leading in front of the 
Tower of David towards the postern of Mount Sion. Ernoul 
also identified this as the place of James s mar ce 
xvit.i (ed. de Mas Latrie. 192: ed. Michelant and Raynaud. 
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33): cf. Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), 111 
(RHC Occ, 11, 492-3; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 145; 
trans. Shirley, 14)). According to the Estoires d’Outremer, 
angels carried James’s body from there to Galicia (ed. Jubb, 
215: ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 26). 

A letter written by the patriarch of Jerusalem, Robert of 
Nantes, to Pope Innocent IV in September 1244 describes 
the attack on the city by the Khwarizmian Turks that had 
taken place on 11 July. Finding themselves unable to attack 
the Christians who had taken refuge in their churches and 
hospitals, the Turks 


withdrew in confusion, and unexpectedly stormed the church of 
St James, belonging to the Armenians, who resided in the same 
city and took it, and slew with the edge of the sword many 
Armenians whom they found within the church — priests, clergy, 
and laity. (Melrose Chron. (trans, Stevenson, 71)) 


Despite this disaster, the church continued to be men- 
tioned in later thirteenth-century pilgrim texts (Sains 
pelerinages (c.1230), x1t1 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
1045); Pelrinages et pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 111 (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 231); Chron. Sampetrinum 
(1267-8), 11 (IHC, iv, 82); Burchard of Mount Sion 
(c.1283), vit, 2 (ed. Laurent, 72; THC, tv, 188; PPTS, x11, 
78): Hee sunt peregrinationes, 11 (IHC, 1v, 334)). One tradi- 
tion which appears in this period is that it was built in the 
place to which James's body had been carried by angels 
from his place of execution in Jaffa (Anon. saec. xuI 
(1244-), 11 (IHC. tv, 348); cf. Oderic of Friuli 1330: 150). 
Philip of Savona (1285-91) encountered both this story 
and the alternative one that identified the church as the 
place of martyrdom (ch. x11 (ed. Neumann, 38~9; IHC, rv, 
226)). Indeed, Ricoldus of Montecroce (1288-91) saw 
inside the church a blood stained marble stone where the 
beheading supposedly occurred (ch. 1v, 6—7 (ed. Laurent, 
108: ed. Kappler, 48: IHC, tv, 264)). Another tradition, 
retold by Marino Sanudo with due scepticism, was that the 
angels transported no more than the head from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem (Sanudo. 111, 14,9 (ed. Bongars, 254; PPTS, xu, 
41). 

Although the Georgians made several 
throughout the Mamluk period to regain possessi 
church, it seems that on each occasion the 
blocked by the Armenians appealing to the 
1983: 135-6: ef Janin 19] 3: 34-5), 
Step‘anos Erkayn, copied 
1321 (Stone 1969; 
Who visited Jerusale 


attempts 
on of the 
attempt was 
sultan (Sanjian 
An Armenian scribe, 
@ Gospel book in the church in 
8). Pilgrims from Europe and Russia 


Say mbetween the fourteenth century and 
Ihe sixteenth also confirm that the monks Serving there 


were Armenians (Fitzsimons ] 322-3: 45; Oderic of Friuli 
1330; 150: James of Verona 1335; 196-7; Ludolph of 
Sudheim 336—41a: 352: 1336-41: 103: Peter de 


Pennis c.1350: 351; Gucci 1384: 131; Grethenios c.1400: 
175; Zosimos 1419-21: 215; de Rochechouart 1461: 
249; Affagart 1553-4: 93; Perera 1553b: 32), though one 
perpetuated an earlier confusion by calling them Jacobyns 
(Guylforde 1506: 21). a 

A number of pilgrims from the 1340s onwards identify 
the patron of the church as St James the Less, the brother 
of Jesus and first bishop of Jerusalem (Anon. Anglicus 
1344—5a: 454; 1344—5b: 68; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
1346-50: 35; Gucci 1384: 131; Zozimos 1421: 215; 
Affagart 1553-4: 93). It seems unlikely that they bi 
simply confusing St James the Less with St James t re 
Apostle, since the Armenians today show the former's 
tomb inside the church under the bishop’s throne 
(Antreassian 1977: 59-60; Hintlian 1976: eae 
likely it was the result of the appropriation at this time 
an earlier tradition which associated the house of st James 
the Less, containing his throne, with Mount Sion ea 
Egeria (384), in Peter the Deacon, frag. E (CCSL, aa 
95; trans. Wilkinson, 183); cf. Wilkinson 1977: 17 : 
the time of the Crusader kingdom, however, the sae 
James the Less was still being shown in the Kidron Va 

. 320). 

ite oe Nicolas of Poggibonsi entered - 
monastery through a small door enclosed by a large arc 


And inside it there is a large and beautiful monastery, foe 
most beautiful church with two small doors, and at the en net 
there is a cistern. In the middle of the [north] wall of meer a 
there isa small chapel, with a very beautiful ee aie 
it. Beneath the altar there is a large stone of red marb iit a 
round hole, four fingers wide and a palm high. And ee sie 
off the head of St James; and there, by divine miracle, i; ad 
ing day he was found in Galicia with two of his discip!es- 
three lamps always burn there. (1346-50: 35) 


After the fall of Cilician Armenia to the alts t 

1374-5, Queen Mariun, wife of the last king, ue 

became a nun at St James’s until her death in 1377, 

she was also buried there (Ervine 1999: 127). polonet 
Further details of the church are given by John 

in the early fifteenth century: 


That church [of the Armenians] is rounded, Eke ne 
and extremely strong resounding vaults. In the middle ded glass 
square columns. It has no windows, except for a aie Indeed. 
one at its highest point, but has 300 or more panei in 
during my time there 120 lamps were burning in tha h populat 
one chandelier, and I have never seen nor heard suc where St 
devotion. To the left of the entrance is shown the place the place 
James the Great was beheaded, and it is 222 paces from 


4: cf 
» 243-# © 
Where his brother John celebrated Mass. (14222: 
1422b: 15) 


g walls 


| 
ae e centra 
Anselm Adorno is the first to refer explicitly to th 

dome, describing the building as 





a most beautiful church having a tower carried at its highest 
point, rounded and with a broad aperture. (1470-1: 262) 


The dome also features prominently in the description 
made by Felix Faber in the 1480s: 


This church is great and lofty, insomuch that it overtops every 
other church which is in Jerusalem, and is seen before them, for 
the first thing which one sees is the dome of this church. It has no 
windows, but light comes through an opening in the top, and fills 
the church. There are many chapels round about it, which are 
now ruined and desecrated. In the church itself hang many 
lamps, and in the midst there hang a hundred and twenty lamps 
in one chandelier. (1480-3: 1, 322) 


Felix, like Grethenios (c.14.00: 215), also refers to two large 
round stones which had been brought by angels to the 
Virgin from Sinai (1480-3: 1, 322). By the late seven- 
teenth century these had been joined by other stones from 
the place of Jesus’ Baptism and Transfiguration 
(Maundrell 1697a: 466; 1697b: 132-3). 

In March 1517, the Ottoman sultan, Selim I, issued a 
firman confirming the possession of the church of St James 
by the Armenian patriarch, Sargis (Sanjian 1983: 137). 
Atthe same time, however, a firman issued in parallel to the 
Greek patriarch confirmed to him the monastery of ‘St 
James, son of Zebediah, of the Georgians’ (Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus 1891a: 111, 219-22; Vryonis 1981: 40-1; 
sie 164). It seems unnecessary to seek to explain this 
fea inconsistency by identifying the latter as a 
aes tame (pace Sanjian 1983: 137), since the 
baths Ride also confirm the competing claims of 
ek reeks and the Armenians to the monasteries of 
pias = or Prison of Christ (no. 358), and the Holy 
ea i S. Or House of Annas (no. 296), both of which 
fhecan ee hands. It may also be noted that 
1512. a he ad laid claim to St James's as recently as 
for sicihes ne and the Greeks were to continue doing so 
1983: 136 a centuries (Thenaud 1512: 103; Sanjian 
Susan : i - Vincent and Abel 1914: 524). In the later 
Latins to pnae the Armenians also permitted the 
ithe thurch nee the feast of the Decollation of St James 

eee iy of Ragusa 1577: 79). 
cutaway sei e of the seventeenth century a plan and 

rnatding Ars Wve View. of the church were made by 

Ico. In his description he records: 


This chu 

i iv : 

me, i ape es no light except that from the aperture in the 

iron window WY ould be 12 palms in diameter, and is made of an 

Would say ee if p were not for the rain that enters, one 

= ertain that it was of ordi : 

37: 1620b: 118; ph. 37) ordinary glass. (1620a: 43, 

Francesco 


that in cepa likened the opening in the vault to 


Holy Sepulchre and noted that the cloister or 
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square in front of the church was used as a market (1639a: 
11, 60-1; 1639b: 134-5). 

Various works are recorded taking place in the church in 
the seventeenth century. Sometime between 1633 and 
1666, the narthex on its south side was walled up to form 
the chapel of Etchmiadzin (Vincent and Abel 1914: 556; 
Antreassian 1977: 66; Hintlian 1976: 5+). In 1648, a 
mosaic floor was laid in the area of the high altar. chancel 
and bema (Antreassian 1977: 65), and the church was 
repaved in 1651 (Vincent and Abel 1914: 556: Carswell 
1972: 1, 6). The patriarchal throne of St James the Less, 
dated by an inscription to 1661, was donated in 1680 
(Carswell 1972: 1, 6-7; Antreassian 1977: 65-6), A con- 
tinuing dispute with the Greeks over possession of the 
church resulted in the Turks closing it between 1656 and 
1659 (Antreassian 1977: 58); the dispute was not linally 
resolved until 1813, when Sultan Mahmid II upheld the 
Armenians’ rights against Greek counter-claims (Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 524; Antreassian 1977: 48-9). 

During the patriarchate of Gregory the Chain-Bearer 
(1715-49) an extensive restoration of the church and 
monastery was undertaken. The monastery was walled. 
rooms were built for pilgrims, and in St James's the altar 
of the Holy Cross was built and the sacristy enlarged. 
With the permission of a firman obtained in 1727. the 
interior of the church was also plastered and covered 
with decorative ceramic tiles from Kiitahya (Carswell 
1972: 8-9; 107-11). In 1721. the ornaments and 
wooden panels in the church were decorated and gilded 
(Antreassian 1977: 65). The door to the chapel of the 
decapitation is dated 1731, the altar of the chapel of 
Etchmiadzin 1733, the door to the chapel of St Macarius 
1738, and the same saint’s tomb 1751 (Antreassian 
1977: 62-3, 66). Fr Elzear Horn records paintings and a 
decorative pavement being completed between 1 726 and 
1730: however, the hole in the dome was still open. being 
covered in winter by a waxed cloth to keep out the rain 
(Horn 1725-446: 188). 

An inscription records repairs to the cupola being 
undertaken in 1812 (Antreassian 1977: 65-6). Further 
works, however, were undertaken following the earth- 
quake that struck Jerusalem on 23 May 1834. when the 
Greek monk Neophytos of Cyprus described the repairs 
made by the various communities to their churches: 


But the Armenians surpassed [the Latins and the Greeks] in the 


question of building. They built on very solid foundations 4 HEN 
narthex to the church of St James and joined it to the Church: by 
other additions they made an enclosure for the women. es 
church was thereby greatly enlarged. The Cupola of the Churc 
was formerly open and covered with glass like the Baths. es now 

The windows of the Cupola were for- 


they finished it off in stone. 
nee closed, as those of the Katholikon [in the Holy Sepulchre]. 
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and these were now opened. They painted the church and 
decorated it with many new pictures. (1821-41: 76-7) 


The women’s gallery was built above the new narthex on 
the west side of the church, the upper part of whose west 
wall was removed to allow a clear view down into the nave 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 556). . 

A detailed study of the church and its surrounding 
chapels was made by Ers Vincent and Abel in 1919-2] 
(1914: 529-58, figs. 197-225, pls. LIV-LVIIL). 


Description 


St James's cathedral stands surrounded by the buildings of 
the Armenian Patriarchate on the east side of the medieval 
Street of Mount Sion (today Armenian Patriarchate 
Street), roughly midway between the Tower of David and 
the southern wall of the city. The building consists of a 
large domed basilica of three bays, with an open narthex 
(now walled in) ranged along its south side and enclosing 
the main door, a later narthex and gallery added to the 
West front, and the chapels of St Menas and St Stephen 
lying on the north, the latter acting as a sacristy (figs. 
28-31). 

The earliest part of the com 


chapel of St Menas, which adjoins the north wall of the 
church, quite possibly as it did the church that preceded 
the present one. Externally this chapel would originally 
have appeared roughly cuboid, measuring 7.05 m 
east-west and some 7.15 m north-south, Internally it 
consists of a groin-vaulted space, 4.6 m by 5.3 m, with two 
semi-circular apses to the east, lit originally by plain rec- 
tangular slit-windows (which now face into the sacristy). 
In recent times these have contained altars dedicated to St 
Menas and St Zacharias. The building now has an upper 
Storey of slightly reduced proportions, containing another 
chapel. dedicated to the Holy Apostles, This measures 4.15 
by 3.7 mand has a low vault anda singlee 
This is reached by astairin the north w 
through a plain door from the terrace 
convent buildings to the 
this level are faced in 
With moulded co 


plex is represented by the 


ast-facing apse, 
all of the church or 
roof of the adjoining 
West. The east and west facades at 
ashlar and are capped by low gables 
Pes (ph LXXxvir), Although the 
has evidently been repaired and altered 
the general architectural character of t} 
Bestive of fifth. or sixth-century work, The upper chapel, 
however. was evidently built after the medieval church, 
stice it obscures one of its windows, It seems possible 
therefore that the earlier gables were simply rebuilt at the 
higher level when the upper storey was added (Vincent and 
Abel 1914. S44~7, fips. 2142] 7). 


masonry 
at various times, 
Nese facades js sug- 








A number of irregularities apparent in the layout ol 
the main church suggested to Vincent and Abel that its 
twelfth-century Armenian builders incorporated various 
elements surviving from a Georgian church of Benet 
similar design, built in the eleventh century (1914: 
547-8, 552-3). However, although it appears likely that 
some of these irregularities are indeed the result of the 
medieval builders accommodating within their design 
elements surviving from an earlier church on the ee 
site, the attempts that have been made to identify ele- 
ments of an eleventh-century structure are not ae 
gether convincing (1914: pl. Liv). Since it is beled 
impossible to study the masonry in detail, cae 
lower levels are mostly obscured by other bui a 
plaster or tilework, it seems preferable to treat the oS 
as having essentially one medieval phase, while s o 
the major irregularities that may hint at chrono ae 
differences. In any case, as will become seers 
irregularities in the church’s planning seem as ee ae i 
owing to survivals from the Byzantine period as fro 
eleventh century. 

The first irregularity to be noted is the alignment a 
north wall, which at its east end differs by some 2°20 oe 
the orientation of the rest of the building. As a resu Hs 
north aisle is some 1.2 m wider at the west end than = 
east (Vincent and Abel 1914: 533-4). The charac on 
the external masonry is also quite different to that 0 cs 
south wall. Where it may be seen above the esas a 
St Stephen’s chapel and adjacent buildings, the wa ses 
of very roughly cut blocks of stone, laid in regular c oe 
with thick mortar joints. Freestone ashlars with rs 
dressings are used for the north-east quoins, W ann 
wall formerly returned over the top of the northern os 
and around the windows, which are rounded-arc 
some 0.9 m wide and with an internal splay ee i 
Abel 1914: 550, figs. 222-3). In contrast, the sees ae 
is faced completely in ashlar. Although its central pie 
has been altered, the other two are some 1.0 m \ a 
rounded-arched and with label-stopped srcrenen 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 548-50, figs. 210-21, pl. fi 
These differences, however, do not necessarily mean 5s 
the north and south walls belong to different ‘vane 
the contrary, the disposition of the windows in the ce pe 
of the bays indicates that they are more likely to a a 
temporary. The greater care and expense lavished 01 fl 
south wall may best be explained by the eee 
built that would have been the church’s principal ae 
containing its main entrance. It also seems more likely tat 
the diferent alignment of the north wall was the so : 
it having been built over the foundations of the wa 


; ith the 
fifth- or sixth-century basilica, contemporary WwW! 
chapel of St Menas. 
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After CAV FR omendments — 
-H. Vincent, with amendments 


urch of St Jame: he 
t he ch h 
Ss Great (no. 3 18): plan of thec. urch ar id adjoining Cc. apels at ground level. 


A second a 

the junction ne oy an Soni is the awkwardness of _ side walls seems a priori high 

relatively greater Me the chevet and the nave, in which the dence for the later addition 0 

With those of the ase ne of the nave walls compared (1914: 534, pl. Lv). It seems more 

chapels being oie et resultsin theentrancesintotheside the central apse and the two side apses perpetu 

and Abel's argume owed and thrown off-centre. Vincent and aisle widths of an ear 
nt that the chevet was built later than the —sixth-century date, whoset 
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ly improbable. despite the evi- 
f chapels above the side apses 
likely that the widths of 
ate the nave 
lier columned basilica of fifth- or 
imber aisle roofs would not have 
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After L.H.Vincent, with amendments 
29 Church of StJ 


ames the Great (no. 31 8): plan at upper level. 


required such massive side w 
thicker south wall to an existi 
the slight vertical dislocation j 
face of the south wall, noted b 
carried up through its entire 
figs. 2109. 220-1, pl. trvq). 


As completed in the twelfth century, the church con- 
sisted of a three-aisled basilica of three bays, with a dome 
over the central bay anda chevet, flat externally, compris- 
ing three semi-circular apses (pls. LXXXVIN—XCII1), 
Overall it measures some 28 m east-west by 18-20 m 
north-south (excluding the narthex). While the south 
aisle is auniform 2.6 m wide. the north aisle, as mentioned 
above, widens from 2.88 m at its cast end to 4.15 matthe 


West. The central nave is 6.40 m wide, widening slightly 
towards the east, 


alls. The application of a 
ng chevet could also explain 
nthe alignment of the south 
y Vincent and Abel, that was 
height (1914: 542, 548-9, 


cg, 


in the 
The vaulting, of almost uniform height ome 1.37 m 
central bay, is carried on four piers, now ges glazed 
Square and covered with een that support 
ceramic tiles and painted panels. The see however. 
the pointed transverse arches defining the : tiie pilaster 
indicate that the piers originally had a proje therly piers: 
or shaft on each face. In the case of the qu ners capitals 
the projections were evidently rectangu ne Corinthian- 
surmounting them were of the thick-lea a The two 
esque type with three rows of foliage (pl. aC cting shafts. 
southerly piers, however, had rounded aie rows 0 
Their capitals are Corinthianesque with uth-east pier 
foliage; on the west-facing capitals of the so abd at 
three lambs play amongst the fronds (pls. es one of the 
the base of the south-west pier, the outline ee paving. 
Suppressed shafts may be seen marked in 
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After L.H.Vincent 
with amendments 


30 Chur 
ch of St James the Great (no. 318): E-W section looking N. 














SECTION 2-2 





After L.HVincent 
with amend ments 


31 ch 
urch of § 
t James the Great (no. 318): N-S section looking E. 


V 'neent estimated 
Plers would have 
entecta impo: 
ow NO signs 0 
Portions Cannot 
7m squa 


ae central portions of the original 
: esis 1.25 m square; however, the 
; ae around the tops of the piers 
ee ssn suggesting that the central 
ati ene than the present size 

, the original shape of the piers, 


still visible between the 


with stopped chamfered arises, is 
he panel paintings. The 


impost mouldings and the top of t 
projections therefore would not have been very great. and 


in the case of the northern rectangular pilasters probably 
almost nothing (cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 534-5. figs. 
200-2). Around the walls of the church, the transverse 
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EXNNVIE Cathedral church of St James the Great 
West front of the 


(no. 318); 
chapel of the Holy Apostles. 





arches were carried on corbels similar to the Capitals of the 
northerly piers: on the north and south these projected 
directly from the Wall-face, while on the west and east they 
Projected from rectangular pilasters and the walls flanking 
the apse respectively. Their moulded imposts continued as 
i string-course around the Whole interior of the church, 
which also defined the Springing of the semi-dome of the 
Central apse, 


The central bay measures 6. 
south sides but 6.47 mon the 
storey cupola supported or 
part of the cupol 
ribs which inte 
These carry 


+0 m on the north, west and 
cast and is covered by a two- 
Vpendentives (pl. xen ). The lower 
ais formed internally by six semi-circular 
rsect in the pattern of 4 six-pointed star. 
a relatively that roof, apparently of masonry, 
and are enclosed by a drum with six tounded-arched 
Windows, which on the outside represent open bays in an 
otherwise blind 


arcade carried on Paired colonnettes. The 
central hexagon of the Star is covered by: 


at smaller rounded 
dome raised onalowdrum but With no Windows, While the 











t (no. 318): 
LXXXvII1_ Cathedral church of St James the Great ( 
nave looking east. 


nt form 
pendentives appear to be twelfth century, eae in any 
of the cupola seems unlikely to be so early. 1 im the 1830s. 
case that the upper dome was only adde ae left open. 
before which time the space that it covers ate d by an 
Repairs to the dome in 1812 are also in scaieuvele 
inscription, though it is uncertain how extens sian cau 
Vincent and Abel cite the tenth-century cae ee dome. 
at Haghpat as a possible model for the nae of four ribs 
although there the arrangement consiste ral sedicule 
forming a central opening capped by pee MERC Es 
with a pointed roof supported on om Nao: 256).A 
5336-7, fig. 206; cf. Arzoumanian 1970: 14 pach of 
dome in the twelfth-century monaster. hf far, though 
Khorakert is also decorated with a six-pointed ‘i atin att 
the structure is somewhat different ara 258). 
Thierry 1987: pl. 96; Arzoumanian 1970: earetove 
The closest parallels for the ribbed dome. nasbe century: 
found in Andalusian constructions of the ten atmosdue 
such as the cupola in front of the mihrab in the greé 





LXXXIX | 
raanien church of St James the Great (no. 318): 
ew south-east though crossing. 


of Cordoy. 


a (961 i P 
Eee ), and in their twelfth-century Spanish and 


of the ie bile es such as the octagonal church 
180-3. figs. Bla re at Torres del Rio (Conant 1974: 
eee mee the dome of St James's could indeed 
offer the most sh : th century the latter would perhaps 
Seems possible tha : le source of inspiration, though it also 
modern period (ct ut is an antiquarian creation of the early 
fis 203-5-p Vincent and Abel 1914: 536-7, 554-5 
The ee EEO), ) ) 
Profile. The oa have semi-domes of slightly pointed 
¥ another orale is lit by a pointed-arched window and 
@Pses do not rise one piercing the semi-dome. The side- 
Y groin-vaulted ite the spring course and are preceded 
additional cha oirs or sacristies. In a secondary phase, 
Pening into a S were built on top of the side apses, 
Stairs ang pass ¢ church, and a complicated system of 
oPee ‘olink the ageways was constructed over the main 
.The qe ata and give access to the roof (fig. 
er the south apse is dedicated to St Paul 
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xc Cathedral church of St James the Great (no. 318): view 
north-east through crossing. 


and that over the north apse to St Peter. That they were 


additions is indicated by the difference in construction 
visible on the north and south above the terrace roofs of 
the chapel of St Stephen and the narthex respectively 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 532. 548-50, figs. 220-2). The 
upper chapels were accessed from a door in the south wall. 
located just east of the south door, which opens into a 
mural staircase rising towards the east. This appears to 
have been an original feature and at one point passes 
through the reveals of the window into the south-east bay 
of the church. It may therefore have originally been 
intended to do no more than give access to the roof. though 
it is also possible that the chapels were envisaged from the 
start but only built in a later phase (Vincent and Abel 
1914: 539-41. fig. 208). The inscription on the staircase 
door, which also refers to the chapel of St Paul, is dated 
ap 1356 (or 1371 according to Antreassian (1977: 66)): 


but this should probably be taken as a termints ante quem 
for the building works, which would have taken place 
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Xct Cathedral church of St 


James the Great (no. 318): north 
aisle, looking east, 


sometime in the thirteenth or fourteenth century (Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 355-6, fig. 225). 

The principal door led into the central bay from the 
narthex on the south Side of the church (pls. XCIV~xcvI), 
It is rectangular and set within a Pointed arch of two 
orders, supported on colonnettes 
capitals (pls. xcq 
tiles. The outer atch is formed o 
enclosed by a hood-mould with] 
Consists of bobbin orn 
ympanum above the door is now 
Panel representing the Vi 
1914: 542, ligs. 199, 9 
the west wall appe 
1914: 547), 

The narthex js conte 
church and has four ba 
of the church ind on 
are presented as 


occupied by a painted 
rgin Mary (cf, Vincent and Abel 
12). Both of the presen 


t doors in 
ar to be modern ( 


Vincent and Abel 


Mporary with the 
ys. three corre 
€ to the che 
four ope 


twelfth-century 
sponding to the bays 


vet. On the south these 


N pointed arches carried on 









































. 318): 
xcl1_ Cathedral church of St James the Great (no. 


interior of dome. 


p nstructed 

tangular piers and forming a plain ee the diag- 
aes hlar masonry (pl. xciv). The stones f twelfth- 
o al ale and mavon as chen epee 
9 ete workmanship. To the ae Saal 
niet a wall with a small rounded-arche be are groin- 
ee t by a wall containing a door. The bay arried on 
on the wes eh eparated by transverse arches, : Sai 
Camere with thick-leafed capitals pate the 
ee cyma-recta impost forms a pees “ eid 
length of the narthex and returning a ae before the 
below the window. It seems likely sa = din chapel in 
arches were walled up to create the ee a een analtarat 
the seventeenth century, there would a 1 for baptisms. In 
the east end. Possibly, as now, it eho located at the 
addition to the baptismal font that is ates pene south 
north-eastern corner of the chapel, os om Mount Tabor. 
side of the second bay has the sees uilehre noted by 
Sinai, the River Jordan and ie Holy abel 1914: 532. 
pilgrims in earlier centuries (Vincent an ' 

= . 211). ° es access 
"A en ad end of the enuianet wall. This 
a steeply rising mural stair inside oe originally gave 
appears to be twelfth century and pro 7 mas. Now it gives 
access to the roof of the chapel of St . which is locat 
access to the chapel of the Holy oe es by a rampe 
in the same position, and also si Spririt. formed 
passage to the tiny chapel of the A ae central north 
within the blocked window opening 1n det leads north 
bay of the church. From there a senators Apostles 
through the chevet of the chapel a figs. 207. 214). 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 538, 552, 5 ean respec” 
Two other chapels in the north wall, ae chapel of ue 
tively the tomb of St Macarius and date (cf Vvincen 
beheading of St James, are of uncertain 
and Abel 1914: 532, fig. 207, pl. v1). 


po ase ok se 
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tern 
i orth-west: (b) south-eas 
Cathedral church of St James the Great (no. 318), capitals: (a) south-eastern nave rae : Ee? 

Nave pier, from west; (c) north-eastern nave pier, from north-west; (d) south-western 

(e) left-hand side of south door; (f) right-hand side of south door. 
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Cathedral church of St James the Great (no. 31 8): 
narthex from south, 





Xew Cathedral church of 


St James the Great (no. 318): 
interior of narthe 


x, looking east, 


The chapel of St Stephen is built in the 
rast wall of the chapel of St Me 
church. ft is an irregular Structure comprising six groin- 
Vaulted bays carried on two Piers with a pair of semi- 
Circular apses to the east. The general arrangement appears 
to be medieval, thou 


gh it is difficult to phase or date it pre- 
cisely (cf. Vincent and Abel 19 14: 332, 542-4, fig. 213). 


angle between the 
nas and the north side of the 


Relics 


Relics seen by pilgrims in the church in the tive 
included the head OF St fames the Gr 


Ifth century 
Stephen (see above), 


cat and the arm of St 


Epigraphy 


Almast every ash] 


av of the south face 
4 Msonry mark 


of the narthex be 
and diagonal dre 


ars 
ssing of twellth-ce 


ntury 





, . 318): 
xcvr_ Cathedral church of St James the Great (no 
south door. 


Frankish 
Frankish type, suggesting the aime the 
masons in the construction. Mostly they the courtyard 
letter R or a combined TR. Tombstones in ce Abpehait 
west of the church include those of auinne anarned 
(1192), Vardan, bishop of Kars (1238), an Sash 1977: 
one dated 1151 (Carswell 1972: 1, 2: Anires sitrarcl 
36, 69; Hintlian 1976: 51). The epitaph re slab that 
Abraham is cut on the worn surface of aes it reads: 
had previously been used as part of a oe a ch of the 
This is the tomb of Archbishop Abraham. ae of his L0 
holy see of St James, who went into the : i (translation 
during the rule of Sultan Salah al-Din, Vv that the text 
kindly made by K. Hintlian). It seems unli - vjier inser 
itself dates from 1192, though traces of an e that it mS 
tion on the unworn part of the slab ee ae a 
already have been used as a tombstone see of the west 
as a step. Other inscriptions on the inside ac ut in 1286. 
wall of the church relate to repairs carried oO sg76r3 3h 
1351 and 1442 (Carswell 1972: 1, 2; Hintlian 
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elbow column in the narthex. 


T 

aa ed SEPEE chapel of St Paul is also dated by an 

225) or 371 356 (Vincent and Abel 1914: 555-6, fig. 

the cupol ‘1 (Antreassian 1977: 66). An inscription in 
pola reads: ‘The cupola and the Apostolic throne 


Were j : 
AD 181 seats during the reign of Patriarch Theodoros 
- (Antreassian 1977: 66). 


Discussion 


Frs Vj 
decir nes argued that the twelfth-century 
Georgian one a a rebuilding of an eleventh-century 
lowever, despit roadly similar form (1914: 347-54). 
church was ala some indications that the layout of the 
Fed the same Bara an earlier church that had occu- 
Rean eleven oe it is in practice extremely difficult to 
Sentury one, A Suey phase distinct from the twelfth- 
e cautious interpretation would see the 


building as essentially twelfth century. The principal phase 
of construction probably began in the 1140s (cf. Folda 
1995: 247), and was largely complete by the time of John 
of Wiirzburg's visit around 1165. The twelfth-century 
church did not apparently include the chapels above the 
side apses, which were probably added in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. The present cupola seems to represent 
a still later rebuilding and was only completed in the 
1830s. While the layout of the building was evidently dic- 
tated by the requirements of the Armenian liturgy, the 
masonry marks on the south facade. the style of the capi- 
tals and south doorway, and the form of the vaulting all 
suggest a heavy involvement of Frankish masons in its 
construction. 


Visited 12.5.79, 26.9.79, 3.4.80, 234.81, 210.81, 
15.9.94, 13.12.02. 
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No. 319 Chapel of S¢ James 


the Less (Qubb 
as-Silsila)  17241.13171 (Mf sanbhst 


ap 3) 
History 


The Qubbat as-Silsil 
domed structure Supported on seve 
stands on the east side of the 
Upper platform of the H 
Honed in the 
Habib. whoa 


a. or Dome of the Chain, is a rounded 


nteen columns which 
Dome of the Rock on the 
aram ash-Sharif, It js first men- 
mid ninth century Ap by ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
ttributed it to ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan. the 


builder of the Dome of the Rock; however, its original 
purpose remains uncertain (Burgoyne and Richards 
1987: 45; Rosen-Ayalon 1987: 27; Schick 1997: 130; cf. 
Mujir al-Din 1494—5: 30-1, 50; Le Strange 1890: 145, 
153, 156). Although some have identified it as the trea- 
sury that a mid-fourteenth-century source, the Muthir al- 
Gharam, describes standing close to the Dome of the Rock 
(Le Strange 1890: 145; Van Berchem 1927: 179-81; 
Wilkinson 1987: 17-18), that now seems unlikely; fornot 
only does the structure’s open form militate against a 
an interpretation, but al-WaAsiti refers to the treasury an 
to the Dome of the Chain in the early eleventh century as 
separate buildings (Rosen-Ayalon 1989: 26-7). ; 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Rabbihi (913) describes the dome as t , 
place ‘where, during the times of the Children of we 
there did hang down the Chain that gave be coaeaihe 
truth or lying) between them’ (Le Strange 1890: i. 
164). Nasir-i Khusraw (1047) later explained that : 
Dome of the Chain, ‘David hung the chain that ae “6 
be reached by anyone other than the innocent, fat 
guilty and unjust could never pull it’ (trans. aoe . 4 
41; cf. Le Strange 1890: 152). According to Ibn al- oo 
(903), the dome was ‘supported on twenty | aif 
columns, and its roof [was] covered with sheets un zs 
while al-Muqaddasi (985) describes it as ‘suppor 490 
marble pillars, being without walls’ (Le aor 
121, 123, 152). In the eleventh century, Nasir-1 ve 
writes that it ‘rests on eight marble columns sae - Hi 
Piers, and it is open on all sides — except the kib i hee 
tion, which is walled up and has a beautiful mihra 
Thackston, 41; cf. Le Strange 1890: 152). <<caP the 
In the twelfth century, following the eee a 
Dome of the Rock into the church of the Templum Ge 
(no. 367), the adjacent Dome of the Chain was es sstihe 
a dependent chapel. Al-Idrisi, writing in 1154, a hai 
church which is called the Holy of Holies’, noting ue 
was ‘of an admirable construction’ (ch. 11, a eat 
Strange, 33; Jaubert, 1, 344); cf. Le Strange | pull ding. 
152). The first Christian pilgrim to mention the Ge 
however, identifies it as a church, ‘where gees ar 
thrown from the Temple’ (Anon. vit (c.1160), 3 ( = ‘i 
78; PPTS, v1, 7; trans. Wilkinson, 234): mene i: 
(c.1170), 5 (IHC, 11, 12; PPTS, v1, 8-9; trans. i ee THC. 
240); Anon. rx (1200-50), 2 (ed. Golubovich. #09: 
111, 92)), dby 
According to an early Christian tradition a ‘i 
Eusebius and Jerome, St James the Less, the a ved bY 
Jesus and first bishop of Jerusalem, had been mar ee 
being thrown from the pinnacle, or south-east ae ae 
the Temple into the Kidron Valley below, where ae 
then stoned and clubbed to death (Eusebius, age “(PL 
11, 23, 1-18 (Loeb, 1, 168-75); Jerome, de Viris I! 





xxl, 613); cf. Josephus, Antiq., Xx, 9 (trans. Whiston, 
596)). Achapel containing his tomb had existed at the foot 
of the Mount of Olives since the mid fourth century (see 
no. 320). The alternative medieval tradition that associ- 
ated James’s martyrdom with the Dome of the Chain, 
however, seems to have developed from the mistaken 
identification of the pinnacle of the Temple with the roof of 
the Templum Domini (cf. Acardus of Arrouaise (1114), 
lines 459-78 (ed. de Vogiié, 578; IHC, 11, 58)). 

A full description of the chapel is given by John of 
Wirzburg, around 1165 (CCCM, cxxx1x, 92-3; cf. PPTS, 
v, 15-16): 


The lower wall [of the Temple] is continuous, except where it is 
pierced by four doors. It has one door on the east, to which is 
adjoined a chapel dedicated to St James, who was the first high 
priest under the new law of grace in Jerusalem; for he was 
thrown down from that side of the Temple roof and killed by a 
fuller’s club. For that reason these verses have been applied to that 
chapel on the surface of the wall: 


IACOBUS ALPHEI, DOMINI SIMILIS FACIEI, 

FINIT PRO CHRISTO TEMPLO DEPULSUS AB ISTO: 

SIC TACOBUM IUSTUM PREDICANTEM PUBLICE CHRISTUM 
PLEBS MALA MULCTAVIT, FULLONIS PERTICA STRAVIT. 


oe r af Alphaeus, similar to the Lord in countenance, 
i : hrist, cast from the nearby Temple: 
Gert. mes the Just publicly preaching Christ 

‘aten by the evil crowd and felled by a fuller’s club. 


The followi 
lov ; a 3 
ving verses are contained inside and above, around the 


Part of the chapel that is li 
, s like a baldachin (in circui | 
an sores aldachin (in circuitu quasi cyborei 


Soe eis) FRATER DOMINI NAZAREI, 
is mo coe FUIT ISRAELITA. 
a pea: py eure FRAUDE MALIGNA 
: TUS MIGRAVIT VECTE PEREMPTUS. 


James, so 
, ee : Alphaeus, brother of the Nazarene Lord, 
al i ho in life was truly an Israelite. 

ceit pushed from the pinnacle of the Temple, 


le 
Passed over to Christ, slain by a club. 


When Joh " 
e Temple - we rzburg’s compatriot, Theodoric, visited 
lames's ane a few years later, he found that 
Was also being shown inside the chapel. 


From her 
the clined aia Domini] by the eastern door one enters 
*8S thrown Baas the Apostle, brother of the Lord, where he 
‘pious Jews, his sk i eataa of the Temple and killed by the 
ted next to the T = broken with a fuller’s club. At first he was 
*ardshe wash emple, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat; but after- 
HaCe, 9 Onourably carried back by the faithful to this same 


5 Was fitti : 
bis writ ng for him, and committed to burial. Above his 
ten this epitaph: 
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DIC, LAPIS ET FOSSA: CUIUS SUNT QUE TEGIS OSSA? 
SUNT IACOBI IUSTI, IACET HIC SUB TEGMINE BUSTI. 


‘Tell, stone and grave: Whose bones do you cover?" 
‘They are James the Just’s, who lies here beneath the grave's 
covering.’ 


The little church moreover is rounded, broader below and nar- 
rower above, and is supported on eight columns and excellently 
decorated with paintings. (ch. xvi (CCCM, CXXXIX, 162; cf. PPTS, 
v, 28) 


The Muslim pilgrim al-Harawi was allowed to visit the 
Dome of the Rock in 1173. He identified the Dome of the 
Chain as the place where Solomon, son of David, admin- 
istered justice. To the north of it lay the ‘residence of the 
priests’, or cloister of the canons. He also measured the 
circumference of the Dome of the Chain as sixty paces 
(trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 64-6; cf. Le Strange 1890: 
133). 

After 1187 the building was evidently returned to 
Muslim use (de Expugnatione (RS, LXVI, 249-50)). 
An inscription recording a refurbishment in 596 H/ 
Ap 1199-1200, including the renewal of the ceiling and 
paving, was seen by the Andalusian pilgrim Khalid ibn ‘Isa 
al-Balawi in 1338 (Tritton 1957: 537). According to 
Mujir al-Din, writing in the late fifteenth century, the 
Dome of the Chain was rebuilt by Sultan Baybars 
(1260-77) (1494-5: 240); however, it is evident from 
what remains that this too can have been no more than a 
restoration, perhaps involving the marble refacing of the 
mihrab after a brief period of Christian reuse between 
1240 and 1244 (Le Strange 1890: 152-3; Burgoyne and 
Richards 1987: 52 n.120; Schick 1997: 130). The 
western sources that mention the chapel in the thirteenth 
century, however, do no more than repeat the earlier 
accounts. Two such accounts associate it both with 
James’s martyrdom and with the place where Christ 
encountered the woman accused of adultery (John 
8.2-11; Ernoul (c.1231), XV, 2 (ed. de Mas Latrie. 
197-8, 199; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 39. 41): Cont. a 
Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), vi (RHC Oce, 1K. ia 
ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 151; trans. Shirley, 17): . 
Pelerinaiges (c.1231), vil (ed. Michelant and saan 
95)); another, somewhat confusedly, appears to ae ‘ 
it with James's tomb, despite mentioning elsew! ere A 
burial in the Kidron Valley (Chemins et pelerinages : 
(-1265), u, 11; B (1268), og (ed. Michelant an 

naud, 183, 194); see mo. 320). ; 
ai the late fifteenth century, Mujir al-Din cen on 
dome as it is today, supported on is pa are 
counting the two flanking the muura 


Strange 1890: 153). A Russian pilgrim, who oe ie 
gain entry to the 


Haram by bribing the Janissari 
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gate, recalls the Muslim tradition that the ‘chapel’ 
contained the scales made by Solomon and mentions two 
iron bowls hanging from iron chains (Posniakov 1561: 
320-1). An inscription over the mihrab records the instal- 
lation of glazed tiles in 1561-2 under Sulayman the 
Magnificent (Van Bercham 1927: 180-3, no. 196); and 
later tiling in the mihrab is dated 1760-1 (Van Bercham 
1927: 183, no. 197; Schick 1997: 130). 

Restoration work was carried out by the Awgqaf 
Administration in 1975-6 (Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 
30 n.41, 52 n.120; Avni and Seligman 2001: 26); 
however, a detailed survey and description have yet to be 
published (cf. Van Berchem 1927: 173-83). 


Description 


The Dome of the Chain consists of an inner hexagonal 
drum. capped by a timber dome and supported on six 
columns, enclosed by a wall-less roofed ambulatory 
carried on eleven columns supporting a polygonal outer 
arcade (fig. 32, pl. xcvi11), The plan is set out to a triangu- 
lar base, with two inter-columnar spaces of the inner 
hexagon corresponding to three of the outer polygon on 
the north-east and north-west, and an extra two columns 
inserted in the outer polygon on the south to flank the gibla 
wall containing the mihrab (Wilkinson 1987: 18, fig. 12). 
The columns and capitals are all of pre-Islamic date, 
though the close match found between the capitals and 
those of the Dome of the Rock, al-Aqsa mosque and two of 
the arcades of the upper platform supports the view that it 
Was constructed around Ap 691, when ‘Abd al-Malik was 
building the Dome of the Rock (Wilkinson 1987: 77, 193 
(no. 137), 219-20 (nos, 154-5), 223-8 (nos. 158-63)). 
Examination below the later pavement in 1976 also sug- 
gested that, despite the contradictory descriptions given by 
some early visitors, the plan has remained essentially 
unaltered (ef. Rosen-Ayalon 1987: 27) 

Although no trace has been found of 
walls, other than the wall on the south side containing the 
mihrab, which seems to have been inserted in 
period (ef. Rosen-Ayalon 1987: 27) 
assume that the chapel would hav 


twelfth century when John of W iirzburg and Theodoric 
describe the paintings and inscriptions applicd to its walls 
(cf, Folda 1995; 25 3). The eight columns that T heodoric 
describes Supporting the chapel would probably have been 
the six Carrying the inner drum. Restoration work in 1976 


uncovered six blocked rounded-arched Windows in the 
hexagonal drum, With traces of glass mos 
their embrasures ( Burgoyne 
although it is possible th 


any outer blocking 


a secondary 
.itseems reasonable to 
¢ been enclosed in the 


aic remaining in 
and Richards 1987: 30n.41): 
at this decoration dated from the 
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19): 


aics of 

time of Baybars (1260-77), who restored the eit 
the Dome of the Rock, it is also possible that itr recorae 
part of the decoration of the inside of the drum 

urzburg. the 
ie We ee revetment was ee 
mihrab, revealing an earlier mihrab with a ae a pair 0 
resting on imposts which evidently once pean? foun 
colonnettes. Fragments of Romanesque cap! have been 
built into the structure suggest that this ae ie building 
part of the early Ayyubid renovation, though t itin 10 7 
already had a mihrab when Nasir-i Khusraw saw 
(Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 52 n.120). 
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xcvill Chapel of St James the Less (Qubbat as-Silsila) (no. 
319): photographed from the north by Sgt. James 
MacDonald, RE, in 1864-5. 


Epigraphy 


is texts recorded by John of Wiirzburg on the walls of the 
- ding and inside the drum would presumably have been 
os bal possibly of mosaic, while that recorded by 
a a si the grave was presumably on the tombstone 
153-5: ove and de Sandoli 1974: 116-18, fig. 33, nos. 
Abies omsen 192 1. 38-9, no. 74; 52, no. 100). An 
Carried nee DUOE seen in 1338 also recorded a restoration 
ed out in 1199-1200 (Tritton 1957: 537). 


Visited 13.1.82, 23.8.86, 13.9.95. 
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ins, Res ‘ hes (ed. Tobler, 123; IHC, 111, 12; PPTS, vi, 8-9: 
HC tin. ares Anon. vii (c.1160), 3 (ed. Tobler, 102; 
(1200-50) 9 ( - a ae trans. Wilkinson, 234); Anon. Ix 
Wlerinages A (16 Golubovich, 406; IHC, 11, 92); Chemins et 
Raynaud, 183 are 11, 11;B (1268), 11, 11 (ed. Michelant and 
MURHC Occ 3 - baja de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), 
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No. 320 Tomb Chapel of St James the Less 
17272.13156 (Map 5) 


History 


Eusebius relates around 312 how James, the brother of 
Jesus and first leader of the church in Jerusalem, was mar- 
tyred by being thrown from the pinnacle of the Temple and 
then bludgeoned to death by a fuller’s club. In Eusebius’s 
time James’s burial place near the Temple was still marked 
by a memorial stone (Hist. Eccles., 11. 23, 1-18 (Loeb, 1. 
168-75); Vincent and Abel 1914: 845, 853-4). Towards 
the end of the fourth century, however, Jerome remarked 
that, although the tombstone had been well known up to 
the time of Hadrian, by the time when he was writing 
(c.392-3) certain people believed, wrongly in his opinion, 
that James had been buried on the Mount of Olives ( de Viris 
UL, 11 (PL, xxi, 613); Vincent and Abel 1914: 845.854). 
The tomb to which Jerome objected appears to have been a 
rock-cut cave located in the Kidron Valley at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives. 
A tenth-century Latin translation of a now-lost earlier 
Greek hagiographic text describes how this tomb had come 


to light in the mid fourth century. An elderly ascetic named 


Epiphanius, living in a burial cave in the Kidron Valley. was 


visited twice in his sleep by St James. who oe an 
to go to the bishop of Jerusalem, St Cyril, and ask sie 
undertake excavations in the cave in order to ea ties : 
bodies of St James, St Simeon and St Zacharias whic He 
buried there. Having failed to elicit any support se : 
bishop, Epiphanius sought assistance from an a i ee 
of Eleutheropolis (Bait Jibrin), named Paul, who 
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received similar visitations. Paul’s agent Anastasius there- 
fore excavated in the cave and thus the bodies came to 
light. Bishop Cyril, now convinced by the discoveries, 
oversaw the raising of the relics on 1 December 351, after 
which they were placed in a box and taken to Mount Sion. 
Subsequently Paul went to Jerusalem and built a chapel 
near the cave, in which the relics were deposited beneath 
the altar on 25 May 352 (Apparitio SS. Jacobi et Primi 
Archiepiscoporum (trans. Abel, 485-7); Vincent and Abel 
1914: 845-6, 854). Some of the relics also reached 
Constantinople, where they were deposited in the church 
of St James Adelphotheos, built by Justin II (565-78) 
(Chron. Paschale (PG, xci1, 788); Vincent and Abel 1914: 
847). 

The association of James’s tomb with those of Simeon 
and Zechariah seems to have reflected traditions found in 
the apocryphal gospels, which tended to conflate person- 
alities of the Old and New Testaments. Thus, an early 
Christian tradition equated the priest Zechariah, the father 
of John the Baptist, with the prophet Zechariah, son of 
Barachiah (Zechariah 1.1), whom one of the Gospel 
writers had already conflated with Zechariah, son of 
Jehoiadad the priest, who was stoned to death in the 
Temple court (2 Chronicles 24.20-22; Matthew 23.35; 
Luke 11.51). Similarly, Simeon, who as an old man 
encountered the Child Jesus in the Temple (Luke 2.25-35), 
is conflated with Simon the high priest, son of Onias 
(Sirach 50.1), to become in the apocryphal accounts a 
priest in succession to Zechariah (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
846-7). These confusions and ambiguities persist through 
later pilgrim literature relating to the tombs in the Kidron 
Valley. 

The Georgian Lectionary notes on 1 December, ‘In the 
building of Paul, the invention of James the Apostle, 
Simeon and Zechariah the priest’ (§1393 (trans. 
Tarschnischvili, 11, 54: ed. Garitte, 107)); and on 25 May, 
‘In the building of Paul, the deposition of James, the 
brother of the Lord’ (§989 (trans. Tarschnischvili, 11, 12: 
ed. Garitte, 68)), In following centuries, various sources 
refer to the tomb as being located either on the Mount of 
Olives or in the Kidron Valley (Theodosius (-518), 1x 
Pigs (eSvOn nation, 66) 
wigs ae ee : ; sy COE 137; trans. 
eas a 7 : ve ry a uses Lib, Miraculorum 
vin (trans, Wilkinson ook, eee 639-89), 
847-8. 854) fe a he Vincent and Abel 1914: 
yaaa, es pea ty itse ‘ was known as St James’s 
Gade a a ae (Strategios, XXHT, 25 (ed. 
existed around 808 a aa a ane 

oes When one priest was Serving in it 


(Commem. de Casis Dei (ed. Tobl i 
PT ao] er and M : . 
trans. Wilkinson, 135), olinier, 301; 


Piacenza 


Ralph of Caen, describing the state of Jerusalem at the 
time of its capture in 1099, mentions two ‘pyramids’ in the 
Kidron Valley, an upper rounded one identifed as the tomb 
of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah (1 Kings 22.41-53), anda 
lower one identified as the tomb of James (ch. cxv (RHC 
Occ, 111, 686; IHC, 1, 184)). The same information is 
repeated by Abbot Daniel (1106-8) (ch. XXIII (trans. 
Ryan, 134)); and the tomb of St James in the Kidron Valley 
was also seen by St Theotonius on one of his two visits to 
Jerusalem between 1099 and 1134 (S. Theotonii Vita 
(-1160), 111, 14 (IHC, 11, 38)). Saewulf (1102-3), 
however, follows Adomnan in identifying the tombs as 
those of St Simeon the Just and St Joseph (ch. xvII (CCCM, 
CXXXIX, 69; PPTS, 1v, 18-19, 43); cf. Adomnan, 1, 14 
(CCSL, CLXxv, 196); Bede, v, 2 (CCSL, cLxxv, 261-2)). . 

These two ‘pyramids’ were evidently the two rock-hewn 
monuments or nephesh associated with catacombs that 
may still be seen on the east side of the Kidron ek 
where it narrows and is crossed by a bridge before ae 
ing to Silwan (pl. xcrx). The upper one, known ae oe 
Middle Ages as the ‘Tomb, or Pillar of Absalom’ (2 es 
18.18; cf. Josephus, Antig., v1, 10, 3 (trans. ie es 
201); Benjamin of Tudela (trans. Asher, 84)) or re 
ally as ‘Pharaoh’s Hat’ (Tantur Fira ‘un), dates from eee 
century Bc (Slousch 1925: 17-18; Prag 1987 - as 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: III, 239-41; : an 
2003: 94-5). Its parallel medieval cae bie 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, was probably the resu ae 
transference to it of the alternative name oe sted 
‘Yahweh judges’) of the Kidron Valley, which was ae io: 
as the setting for the Last Judgement (cf. Joel we Locis 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (333) (CCSL, cLxxv, 17): Seat 
Sanctis, v, 2 (CCSL, cLxxv, 261-2); Murphy-0 CONE 
1998: 116). The lower monument is probably on : ne 
century and is associated with a cave complex - she Bert 
portal, identified by an inscription as the tomb e a 
Hezir family. In recent times the monument nae 
known as the ‘Tomb of Zechariah’ (Slousch meee : a 
Prag 1989: 249-51; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn cana 
232-8; Barag 2003: 94-5). A third such re vkts 
known as the “Tomb of Pharaoh’s Daughter . : ques: 
lower down the valley in Silwan (Murphy-O seas 34-3). 
116-18; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: HI, “© ea 
Different names and associations, however, have 
attached to these monuments in different periods. locorum 

Later in the twelfth century, the eee acaaat ie 
(1131-43), while identifying one of the ister the was 
tomb of Jehoshaphat, says of St James merely tha ‘pais 
said to have been buried in the valley before oes ¥ 
lated to Constantinople (ch. xxx1x (IHC. J. 102: a, 34h 
40); cf. Fretellus (1137), vi (ed. ial ae 
Eugesippus (c.1148) (PG, cxxx1i1, 1000)). Hus 





XCIX View of the east si . | : 
ast sid i i 
ide of the Kidron Valley in 1875, showing the monuments (nephesh) identified in the Middle Ages as the 






iy 


tombs of Absalom 

paca a see a Lacan aa (left) and of St Simeon or St Zacharias (right). Between them is the rock-cut tomb 

ee elow which may be seen rock-cut features possibly representing remains of the east end of the 
ed with the tomb of St James the Less (no. 320). 


Victor Cc. « 

‘om i a ahi identifies the upper monument as the 
baited St : at and the two lower down the valley as 

(HC. 1. 160)), meon and St Joseph respectively (ch. 111 
The firs 

thes iirc, eee to a church or chapel of St James in 

century. An ore occur in the second half of the twelfth 

es amed text of around 1160 records: 

a to [Gethsemane 

“count of wh) 

church there 

Zechariah wees 

3 32Jor the bur 


: ] is the tomb of King Jehosh 

5; aphat, on 

paral is called Jehoshaphat. And ae isa 

ae ce and the elderly St Simeon and 

A — : not far to the south is Akeldama [no. 
of strangers. (Anon. v1, 5 (IHC, 111, 80)) 


Alitel 
“alter this, John of Wurzburg wrote: 


In the y. 
alle 
y of Jehoshaphat was buried the blessed James 


a Phaeus 
eo Ne 
mein thegine Me thrown from the Temple. There is more- 
token (in dichinn or i sara chapel, in which there remains 
1s Duri i 
URGENT Arpy ial with these verses set above it: 


: EIN 
Cats eae ATUM SINE LEGE IUDEL, 


FIT 
EI NOMEN AMORQUE DEI. 


ALPHEI NATUS DE TEMPLO PRECIPITATUS 
HUC FUIT ALLATUS ET DEVOTE TUMULATUS. 


The lawless Jews beset the son of Alphaeus; 
For him the name and love of God become t 
The son of Alphaeus, thrown from the Temple, 
Was carried hither and devoutly buried. 


nstantinople. (CCCM, CXXXIX, 


he cause of death. 


From there he was translated to Co 
109: cf. PPTS, v, 50) 


Round about the chapel of St James lay habitations of 
hermits (Anon. 1 (c.1170), 6 (IHC, 111, 12: PPTS, v1. 10: 
trans. Wilkinson, 241)).In 1177, John Phocas found one 
of these, a Georgian, installed inside the Pillar of Absalom 
(ch. xvi (PG, CXXXII, 945; trans. Wilkinson, 326: PPTS. 
v, 22)). 

A description of Jerusalem at the time of its return to 


Christian hands in 1229 records near the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, ‘a church where St Zacharias the prophet. St 
Simeon the old man and St James the bishop were buried’ 
(Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, 1261), x1 (RHC Occ. 11. 
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Se ae ee 


511; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 169: trans. Shirley, 26)). 
Other thirteenth-century sources simply refer to the tombs 
without mentioning any church (Chemins et pelerinages A 
(-1265), 1, 14; B (1268), 11, 14 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 185, 195): cf. Chron. Sampetrinum (1267-8), 11 
(IHC, iv, 82); Anon. Graecus (1187-), ur (PG, exxxu, 
977)). 

It is not entirely clear from the twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century accounts whether the chapel of St James was 
associated with the upper or lower of the two monuments. 
Fourteenth-century accounts, however, suggest that it 
was the lower. In 1335, James of Verona retells an apoc- 
ryphal episode also found in Jerome (de Viris Il., 11 (PL, 
XXII, 611-13)), in which after the Crucifixion James 


entered a cave and refused food until he saw Christ raised 
from the dead: 


This place I have often visited out of respect for that blessed 
James, whose name I bear. And in that place blessed James 
remained for a long time, and Philip the Apostle was together 
with him. Near that cave of St James — or rather I should say that 
they are joined to one another —is an ancient church and an hon- 
orable tomb, in which is buried Zechariah the prophet, son of 
Barachiah, of whom Christ said: ‘From the blood of innocent 
Abel to the blood of Zechariah, son of Barachiah, whom you 
murdered [between the Sanctuary and the altar (Matthew 
23.35)}'. (1335: 200) 

Nicolas of Poggibonsi a 
‘Tomb of Absalom’, p 
dwellings of hermits: 


Pproached the chapel from the 
assing on the way the former 


To the right, two paces outside these qd 
church of St James the Less, which is all one stone, made like a 
diamond; inside it is solid, though there were two churches, one 
above the other, | and [in] the lower church is an apse (tribuna), 
To the east the living stone has been cut (var: and in the lower 
church there is an apse to the east and a cut living stone), and 
there St James remained in prayer when Christ was buried, saying 
that he would never eat nor drink until he saw Christ raised from 
the dead: and there Christ appeared to him the Sunday of the 
Resurrection. And when St James Was dead at Absalom’s Tomb 
{after being thrown from the Temple} . . . his disciples took him 
with great solemnity. and at the place mentioned where he 
remained so long in prayer, that is to Say in the church, they 


buried him, and from. there he was later translated to 
Constantinople, (1346-50: 45-6) 


wellings, there is the 


This seems to Suggest that the 
base of the monume 
and the rock-face tha 
east, Alternative 


chapel was built around the 
nt. occupying the 


t enclosed it on the 
ly itis possible thatit] 


Space between it 
north, south and 
ay in part of the cave 


complex to the north, 
John Poloner, Writing 

reverse order, associatin 

ment with St fame 


around 1422, names the tombs in 
& the upper catacomb and monu- 
Sand Zechariah respectively, and the 





lower monuments with King Jehoshaphat and the 
Apostles Philip and James (142 2a: 237; 1422b: 10-11). It 
seems, however, that he was confused, since later sources 
give the same identifications as Nicolas of Poggibonsi (de 
Rochechouart 1461: 246-7; Mujir al-Din 1484-5: 194), 
Felix Faber places the tombs of St Simeon and St Joseph in 
the caves associated with the upper monument, and the 
cave of St James the Less further down the valley after the 
tomb of Zechariah; it is possible that this was another cave 
complex altogether, for Felix says that for a brief period in 
the fourteenth century it had belonged to the Dominicans 
(1480-3: 1, 516-21; 11, 380-1). se 

In the sixteenth century, a pilgrim accompanying ' 
Richard Guylforde specifies that ‘ye churche of ah 
James ye lesse’ was located in one of the caves next ie : 
monument identified as the tomb of Zechariah ( 1 506: : ‘i 
Greffin Affagart also mentions that the cave in whic 2 
James hid later became a church, ‘which is broken al ; 
ruined’, in which it appeared that he had been burie 
(1533-4: 108-9; cf. Perera 1553b: 42, 68). 


Discussion 


No certain trace now survives of any church or sat 
associated with the monument or with the eae asi 
the Beni Hezir family. Indeed, the monument itself . ie - 
except for a small chamber, entered from the east, t It is 
dug below itin a secondary phase (Stutchbury ee 
therefore difficult to imagine how the chapel woul vith 
been arranged, unless it simply consisted of cae ie 
a roof the area between the monument and the roc fi ns 
that surrounds it on the north, east and south. Excavatio d 
in 1960 uncovered remains of later vaulted ee 
tombs in this area, but nothing suggestive of rua i o 
use. Alternatively, a chapel could quite easily have hout 
inserted into the cave complex to the north, wit ae 
leaving any obvious trace. The complex is linked nee 
Space around the monument by a rock-cut sae in it 
Stair, and traces of painted plaster have been noted ! 
(Barag 2003: 103). i 
In the rock-cut podium below the facade of ea 
Hezir tomb, however, may be seen traces of an a a | ie 
wide and 1.4 m high, cut into the rock-face, wil : a 
remains of another above it (pl. xcrx). To the left are ae 
of a smaller apse, 0.75 m wide and high. It seems eaae 
as D. Barag has suggested, that these features sane 
fast end of a two-storey church (2003: 101-2), the : ‘ ay 
and layout of which, however, still remain to be dete 
mined b excavation. 1 
Evidence of ecclesiastical use also survives in the cave 
complex associated with the so-called tomb of Absalom 





The cave whose entrance lies at the northern end of the 
eastern rock-face enclosing the monument has at some 
time been plastered internally and painted. Although too 
little survives to allow the nature of the design to be dis- 
cerned, traces of rectangular red borders suggest that 
there would have been a cycle of pictures illustrating one 
of the biblical or apocryphal stories associated with the 
area. 


Epigraphy 


It seems likely that the verse inscription recorded by John 
of Wiirzburg (see above) would have accompanied a 
picture showing St James’s martyrdom and burial (de 
Sandoli 1974: 168, no. 225; Thomsen 1921:61,no. 122). 


Visited 7.3.83. 


Sources 


Anon. 11 (c.1170), 6 (IHC, 111, 12; PPTS, v1, 10; trans. Wilkinson, 
241); Anon. vit (¢.1160), 5 (IHC, 111, 80; PPTS, v1, 73; trans. 
Wilkinson, 235); Anon. Graecus (1187-), m1 (PG, CXXXIIT, 
977); Chemins et pelerinages A (-1265), U1, 14; B (1268), 1, 14 
(ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 185, 195); Chron. Sampetrinum 
oe 11 (IHC, 1v, 82); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, 
mei : - (RHC Occ, 11, 511; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 169; 
aa irley, 26); Daniel (1106), xx11 (trans. Ryan, 134; de 
ee PPTS, 1v, 24); Descriptio locorum (1131-43), 
Gas a 11, 102; PPTS, v, 40); Eugesippus (c.1148) (PG, 
Ange (1 oe Fretellus (1137), Lv11J (ed. Boeren, 34); German 
StVicto 2-6),1 (IHC, 11, 154: trans. Wilkinson, 117); Hugh of 
ce 111 (IHC, 11, 160); John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) 
a a ci 109: PPTS, v, 50); Philip of Savona (1285-91), 
as ae 46-7; IHC, 1v, 232); Phocas (1177), xvi (PG, 
Ga: pa 5; trans. Wilkinson, 326; PPTS, v, 22); Ralph of 
(1102-3) (RHC Oce, 111, 686; IHC, 1, 184) (1099); Saewulf 

, xvit (CCCM, cxxx1x, 69; trans. Wilkinson, 106; 


PPTS. 1 
a Iv, 18-19, 43); S. Theotonii Vita (-1160), 111, 14 (IHC, 11, 


e 

oe maps: Cambrai (c.1150: Manus Absalon); London 
: : 256 Sepulcrum Ysaye); Sanudo-Vesconte (de Bastard, 
-1320: sepler™ iosaphat). 


is pee ne Affagart 1533-4: 107-9; d’Anglure 1395a: 
Bagatti aa io da Crema 1486: 100, 150; Ariosti 1463: 24: 
Mic ee Bahat 1980: 105-6: 
Bicberstay : 110; Barag 2003; de Beauvau 1615: 137-8; 
1577: sees Bloedhorn 1994: 111, 233-5: Boniface of Ragusa 
ee ered al ee epee eae pls. 118-21: 1702: 
l418a: o 119-21; Buondelmonti 1468: 252: de Caumont 

: 67; 1418b: 44; de Chateaubriand 1806-7: 391-3; 
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Corbo 1963; Faber 1480-3: 1, 516-21; 1. 380-1; Fransen 
1971: 12: Guérin 1889: 272-6; Guylforde 1506: 33: Hanauer 
1926: 340-2, fig. 190; von Harff 1496-9: 216; Hintlian 1976: 
30; Hoade 1978: 240-1; James of Verona 1335: 199-201; 
Mandeville c.1356-66a: 176; Mariano of Siena 1431: 98; 
Meistermann 1920: 141-3; Milik 1960: 561 no. 32: Mujir al- 
Din 1484-5: 194; Murphy-O'Connor 1998: 117-18. fig. 34: 
Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 45-6; Oderic of Friuli 1330: 
151; Ovadiah and Gomez de Silva 1984: 136, no. 17; Perera 
1553b: 42; Peter de Pennis c.1350: 360, 362; Poloner 1422a: 
237: 1422b: 10-11; Possot 1532: 167; Prag 1989: 249-51; 
2002: 240-1; Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 191-202; 1639b: 186-90: 
Reich, Avni and Winter 1999: 92-8: Rinuccini 1474: 182-3: 
Roberts 1842b: 1, 28-9, pl. 7; 36-7, pl. 10; Robinson 1841: 1, 
518-19; Rocchetta 1630b: 101-2; de Rochechouart 1461: 
246-7: de Sandoli 1974: 168, no. 225: Sandys 1615: 188-9. 
fig.; de Saulcy 1853: 11, 296-306; 1854: 11, 233-44: 1882: 
255-66; Schick R 1995: 344-5; Sepp 1873:1, 280-5; Slavonic 
Anon. c.1360: 39; Slousch 1925; Stutchbury 1961; Thenaud 
1512: 110; Thomsen 1921: 61, no. 122; Tobler 1859: 345: 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 845-54, 929, 968, fig. 352: Vincent 
and Steve 1954:1, 335-40, plan; de Vogiié 1860: 285 n.2; 1864: 
45: Warren and Conder 1884: 414-15; Wilkinson 1977: 160: 
Wilkinson, Hill and Ryan 1988: 31; Williams 1849: 1.ii. 48-53: 
U1, 448-52; Wilson 1865: 67, photo 39b; 1880: I. 82-3, 85. 
97-9, pls.; Zvallart 1587a: 154-8. 


No. 321 Church of St James the Persian (or 
the Cut-up) (Zawiya Shaykh Ya ‘qitb al-‘Ajam) 
17182.13149 (Map 4) 


History 

The zawiya of Shaykh Ya‘qub is first mentioned in a legal 
document of 15 June 1394, when it is referred to as lying 
near a house in Mount Sion Street (Harat al-Sahytin) (Little 
1984: 135, no. 521). According to Mujir al-Din. the 
Is that of Shaykh Ya‘qiib al-“Ajami 
ted near the Citadel. had formerly 
been a church built by the Byzantines (Ritm). In his time it 
was in ruins, but was known as the zawiya of Shaykh 
Shams al-Din Ibn al-Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Baghdadi. a Sufi 
who took up residence there and died in 885 H/AD 1480 
(Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 165; Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 
ica Ya‘qib al-‘Ajami may be identified as the 
Christian martyr Ya‘qub al-Mqatta‘ al-Farsi. or St James 
the Persian, whose feast-day is still celebrated by the 
Jerusalem church on 27 November. He was martyred in 
422 in the reign of the Sassanian king Varahran V by 
being cut into eight pieces. hence his surname. al-Mgatta 
or Intercisus, meaning ‘the cut-up’. Relics of St James the 
Persian were subsequently taken to Jerusalem and 


zawiya, which he cal 
and describes as situa 
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deposited in the monastery of Peter the Iberian; when 
Peter left the city around 438, he took them to Egypt, 
whence they found their way to Italy (Clermont-Ganneau 
1880: 11, 108-9; Vincent and Abel 1914: 517). 

In late Ottoman times the zawiya was used as a place of 
prayer for the garrison of the Citadel and briefly during the 
Crimean War as a barracks. It was recognized as a former 
church by G. Williams (1849: 1.ii, 21) and T. Tobler (1853: 
1, 447), and was described as such by M. de Vogiié (1860: 
303, pl. xx11.8), C. Schick (1895: 324-5, fig.), Fr L.-H. 
Vincent (1900) and C. Enlart (1925: 11, 241-2), 


Description 


The church lies 80 m east of the Citadel, to the east of 
Christ Church in Maronite Convent Street. It consists of a 
single-cell structure with a barrel-vaulted nave, 9.4 m by 
6.2 m, leading to a barrel-vaulted choir, 5.3 m wide and 
2.45-2.55 m deep, and a rounded slightly stilted apse 
which is now completely walled up (fig. 33, pls. c-—ci). The 
north wall is 2.1 m thick, the west 1.47 m, and the south 
1.1 m with buttresses projecting 0.75 m; the latter are 
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restored, but apparently replace similar originals. The 
whole interior, although now plastered, appears to have 
been built in ashlar, though the blocks used in the nave 
walls are less carefully drafted than those of the apse, choir, 
and door and window surrounds. The masonry marks and 
diagonal tooling on the ashlars of the apse appear to 
confirm a twelfth-century date (Vincent 1900: 454; 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 559, fig. 228). Externally the walls 
are constructed with coursed blocks of hard limestone 
(nari), the quoins being softer and better dressed with 
drafted edges. 

The vaulting, including the semi-dome of the apse, 
springs from a cyma-recta cornice, which runs around the 
whole interior. Fr Vincent observed that the barrel-vault of 
the nave represented in large part a secondary repair; the 
original would evidently have been higher, but there seems 
to be less reason for accepting his idea that the barrel-vault 
replaced groin-vaulting (1900: 454; Vincent and Abel 
1914: 559). The lack of any ribs or supporting corbels sug- 
gests that the nave is more likely to have always been 
barrel-vaulted, with intersecting vaults around the 
windows. It also appears that the floor level has risen some- 
what since medieval times. 
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33 Church of St james the Persian (Zawiya Shaykh Ya‘qib al 
: es iwal- 





r LH.Vincertt (1900 LB 


‘Ajami) ( 


SAT Su rvey 
no. 321): plan and E-W section. 


Mis 








c 
Church of St James the Persian (Zawiya Shaykh Ya qiib al- 
Ajami) (no. 321): west door. 


reat et was recorded in the apse before it was 
rebate hae a records an aumbry in the centre of it, 
LWinhi eee This was about 1 m wide, 0.6 m deep and 
and Gai 2 Sas is lit by splayed windows on the north 
an ee having a pointed-arched head enclosed by 
below it Vince vault. Below these at ground level, ora little 
wall, i din Cent necoRded a door some 0.65 m high in each 
however. fe eee SAPHIRy. measuring 1.3 m by 0.95 m: 
The ae pees are no longer visible. 

the south ia it by one window on the north and three on 
Onthe ins; d ce splayed with pointed-arched heads. 
are eee eir sills are formed by the cornice, and they 
Nave. A doo ‘J lateral intersections of the vault of the 
the west es with a rounded rear-arch positioned towards 
Schick che of the north wall is now blocked externally. 
the east ee a stair leading off the door passage towards 
thickness - e the wall. This might well account for ie 
(cf. Vin of the wall, but no trace of it now remains visible 

cent 1900: 454). The plain mihrab with a slightly 
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cx Church of St James the Persian (Zawiya Shaykh Ya ‘qiib al- 
‘Ajami) (no. 32.1): interior looking east towards the 


blocked apse. 


pointed head that is inserted into the south wall is evi- 
dently a secondary feature. 

The principal door, on the west, has a pointed-arched 
head and is recessed in a pointed-arched alcove, 0.63 m 
deep. Above the alcove is a window, whose triangular head, 
formed by two opposing cantilevered blocks, appears to rep- 
resent an insertion or a modification of an earlier opening. 

Vincent suggested that the thickness of the north wall 
and the buttressing of the south might indicate the former 
existence of an upper storey (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
660). This might also explain the stair inside the north 


wall that was recorded by Schick. 


Inscriptions 


Anumber of simple masonry marks have been recorded on 
the building (Vincent 1900: 454, fig. 4: Vincent and Abel 
1914: 559, fig. 228; de Sandoli 1974: 153-4. fig. 52). 


Discussion 


gtié (1860: 303) and C. Schick (1895: 
dependently proposed attributing the 
building to the Crusaders, Ch. Clermont-Ganneau pre- 
ferred to take Mujir al-Din at his word and identify the 
church as originally Byzantine (1880: I. 108-10). The 
examination of the building by FrH. Vincent. however. left 
no room for doubting its twelfth-century origin (1900). 
None the less, it remains possible that the church was built 
by or for the Greek Orthodox or Syrian Orthodox 
(Jacobites) at that time, which might perhaps explain Mujir 
al-Din’s designation of its builders as Rum. Although 
it may well occupy the site of an earlier church (Vincent 


While M. de Vo 
324-5) both in 
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Be ee ee ee 


and Abel 1914: 561), there appears to be no particular 
reason (pace Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 111: 1 70-1) 
to associate it with the monastery of Peter the Iberian or 
the metochion of the monastery of St Sabas (see no. 355). 


Visited 17.6.79, 26.9.79, 27.10.81, 13.12.02, 
Sources 


Bahat 1980; 26; Baldi 1973: 82: Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 
1994: 11, 139-1, 170-1; Burgoyne 1976: no. 97; Burgoyne and 
Richards 1897: 70; Chaplin 1889: 10; Clermont-Ganneau 
1880: 11, 108-10; Enlart 1925: 11, 241-2; Hanauer 1926: 25: 
Hoade 1978; 278; Jeffery 1911: 746; 1919: 149; Join-Lambert 
1958: pl. 124: Little 1984: 135, no. 521 (1394) 
1936: 176; Moore 1961: 115; Mu 
Murphy-O'Connor 19 
212; 2002: 194: 


; Meistermann 
jir al-Din 1494-5: 165: 
98: 68; Pierotti 1864: 158: Prag 1989: 
de Sandoli 1974: 153-4, fig. 52; Schick 1895: 
324-5. plan: Tobler 1843: 1, 447; 1859: 299: Vincent 1900: 
451-6, 603, tigs.: Vincent and Abel 1914: 517-18, 558-61, 
figs. 226-31: de Vogiié 1860: 303, pl. xx11.8; Warren and 
Conder 1884: 40: Williams 1849: Lil, 21 (no. 17), 


Nos. 322-3 Old and New Churches of St 


John the Baptist associated with the Hospital 
of Stjohn = 17184.1 3159 (old), 
17183.13168 (new) (Map 2) 


History 


A church of St John the Baptist, cont 
from Sebaste at the time of the 
there under the emperor Julian (see Vol, II, no, 225), was 
established on the Mount of Olives by a Latin priest named 
Innocent between 386 and 388 (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
385.643). Mis uncertain whe ; 


ther the martyrion of St John 
that was recorded by John Rufus (512) as having existed 


at the time of the council of ¢ halcedon in 451 was this 
church or another (ed. Nau, ] 35). There is reason to think 
however. that the Monastery of St John in which 4 219 
people Were reportedly slaughtered at the time of ‘ihe 
Persian sack of Jerusalem in 614 was located inside tl 

city Walls (Stategios, xxii, 31 (CSCO. cout 52)). Ref = 
tes in the Georgian Lectionary Suggest that this shiek 
Was later restored at the time of Abbot Modestus witt tt 
help of John the Almsgiver (or Almoner) pane ; of 
Mevandria. The feast of the decollation of John the Ba ne 
PN 29 Aupust. for example, was Subsequently iS eae 


in { ! x ¥ it . € edge } » 
¢ iy 8 ates ted. 3} )): and the Same 


‘archnischvili, tt, 
church, whose dedication fell on 15 December Was also 
ece > Was als 


aining relics salvaged 
desecration of his tomb 





the setting for the celebration of the feasts of StJohn’sbirth 
(24 June) and the finding, or invention, of his head (26 
October) (§§ 1055, 1326, 1412 (ed. Tarchnischvili 11, 17, 
47, 56)). This, rather than the church in ‘Ain Karim (vol. 
I, no. 7), also seems to have been the church of St John 
‘where he was born’ in which two priests were serving 
around 808 (Commem. de casis Dei, x1x (ed. Tobler and 
Molinier, 302; trans. Wilkinson, 137)). Later accounts of 
the origins of the Hospital of St John continued to main- 
tain the tradition that it was established in the place within 
the city where John had been born and raised by his father 
Zechariah (Caoursin c.1480a: 431; c.1480b: 434; cf. . 
Primordiis, v (RHC Occ, v, 429); Vincent and Abel 1914: 
642-6). a 
The early history of the Hospital of St John was se oe 
by William of Tyre, writing towards the end of the ay ‘ 
century. Sometime in the eleventh century merchan 
from Amalfi trading with the East obtained permission 
from the Fatimid caliph to establish a hospital in Jerusalem 
for the use of Latin Christians visiting the Holy Places. 
First, a stone’s throw from the door of the Holy Srl 
they built a church of St Mary associated wi ire 
Benedictine abbey, which later came to be known one 
monastery of Latina’ (no. 334). Subsequently a ae 
for women was established near by, dedicated to St nes 
Magdalene (no. 335). Because of the increasing ee 
of poor pilgrims arriving in Jerusalem from the Hae: 
however, it was found necessary to create a separate a 
Pital to care for them, all three establishments sare 
ported by alms sent from Amalfi. Although cea in 
that the ‘modest chapel’ (oratorium modicum) or = = i 
the hospital was dedicated to St John the Almsgi aif. 
seems that in this he was mistaken, for other ene 
century sources identify the dedication as being 2 COC. 
the Baptist (William of Tyre, 1, 10; xviII, 4-5 a - 
LXIM, 123, 814-17; trans. Babcock and Krey. otis 
241-5); cf. James of Vitry, Hist. Or, 1, 64 (ed. 5 of if, 
111-15; ed. Bongars, 1082; IHC, 111, 340-2): seers : 
viii, 3 (ed. Bongars, 178); de Prima Institutione a ct 
ariorum (RHC Occ, v, 401-3; IHC, * 442-5); WIE 
S. Stefano, 1-1v (RHC Occ, v, 422-7)). arv had 
A Latin hospice associated with a church of St = 
already existed in Jerusalem in the 860s eae 
Monk, x (ed. Tobler, 91; trans. Wilkinson, 142). A Charle- 
its foundation was attributed to the pete shed by 
magne, it may possibly have succeeded one estab : a 
Pope Gregory I before the Persian invasion (Rian ae 
27-8: Wilkinson 1977:161 ). [tis unknown are ai 
Was any direct physical or institutional conn a 
between these ninth-century buildings and those ever. 
lished by the Amalfitans in the eleventh century: ee ¥ 
an important argument in favour of the gran 





caliphal consent for the latter may well have been that they 
represented no more than reconstructions of buildings 
that had existed before the Muslim conquest or before the 
destruction of churches carried out under Caliph al- 
Hakim in 1009. 

Evidence for the establishment of the Jerusalem hospital 
in the eleventh century is also found in other sources. 
Amatus of Montecassino, for example. records hospitals 
being founded in Jerusalem and Antioch by the Amalfitan 
family headed by a certain Maurus, who died in 1071 (ed. 
de Bartholomaeis, 341-2). It is also recorded that when 
Archbishop John of Amalfi (c.1070-81/2) visited 
Jerusalem he was received there by his fellow citizens, who 
had earlier built two hospices. for men and for women 
respectively, served by people who followed an ‘almost reli- 
gious life’ (Ughelli. vir, 198; Hiestand 1980: 34n.17).A 
likely date for the foundation of the houses described by 
William of Tyre would therefore have been sometime 
before 1071 in the reign of Caliph al-Mustansir 
(1036-94), and certainly before 1170-1 or 1073, when 
Jerusalem fell to the Turkomans (Riley-Smith 1967: 36: 
Luttrell 1997: 37-9; cf. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, trans. 
Richards, 172. 182, 190). The structural remains of the 
hospital also indicate that it was built around an existing 
fifth-century Byzantine church (see below). 

At the time of the Crusaders’ conquest of the city in 
1099, the Hospital was being administered by a certain 
Gerard. Although subject to the authority of the abbot of 
St Mary's. Gerard's precise status is uncertain: it seems 
unlikely that he was himself a choir monk, though he may 
have been a conversus. According to William of Tyre. he 
Was imprisoned and tortured by the Muslims during the 
ae eine extent that he remained thereafter a cripple. 
i nesounts embellished his role and describe him 
ne te bread from the walls to the besieging Crusaders. 
: Oaves miraculously turning into stones on the 
ae of the Muslims (William of Tyre. VII, 23: XVII. 
eG LXIIL, 375. 817: trans. Babcock and Krey. I. 
— aL William of S. Stefano (RHC Occ. v. 424): 
cs estoriegrapht Tractatus (RHC Occ. V. 409-10): 
ei “ eal de la fondacion (RHC Occ. v. 419-20): Riley- 
hee: he 37-8; Luttrell 1997: 39). An early visitor to 
a ospital was St Godric of Finchdale (Reginald of 

tham. Vita S. Godrici. xv. 43 (ed. Stevenson, 57)). 
Peas | C rusader conquest of the city and the installa- 
Sul ‘i ugustinian canons in the church of the Holy 
te mae the Hospital came to be institutionally 
<i ae . pom the adjoining Italian Benedictine houses. 
Holy < es have been associated in some way with the 
nea as c re. but gradually it developed into an inde- 
pees ae As early as 1099 or 1100 it had been 

y Duke Godfrey the village of Hessilia and two 
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ovens in Jerusalem: this represented but the first ina series 
of endowments that were confirmed by Baldwin Lin 1110 
and 1112 (Cart. des Hosp..1, no. 1; 21-2. no. 20; 27-8. no, 
28: RRH, 12-13, no. 57: RRH Ad. 4, no. 68ai cf. Albert of 
Aachen, Lxx (RHC Oce. 1v, 553). In LLL2, the hospitale 
fratrum pauperum was exempted from the payment of 
tithes by Patriarch Arnulf and by Evremar, the archbishop 
of Caesarea (Cart. des Hosp. 1, 25-6, no, 25; 28-9, no. 29; 
RRH. 14. no. 65: 15, no. 68). Meanwhile it was acquiring 
possessions in the West, so that by 1113 ithad properties 
described as xenodochia in St-Gilles, Asti, Pisa. Bari. 
Otranto. Taranto and Messina, besides extensive estates in 
Iberia and the south of France (Riley-Smith 1967: 38-43: 
Luttrell 1997: 41-2, 44-52). 

On 15 February 1113, Pope Paschal 1] granted a bull 
recognizing the xenodochium founded by Gerard ‘near to 
the church of the Blessed John Baptist’ and taking itand all 
its possessions in western Europe and Asia under papal 
protection. The Hospital was freed from the payment of 
tithes on the produce of its own demesne and from produce 
that it used itself; on Gerard's death it was also to be 
allowed to elect a new master without external interfer- 
ence (Hiestand. Vorarbeiten. 11.ii, 19 5-8. no. 1: Cart. des 
Hosp.. 1, 29-30. no. 30: RRH., 16, no. 71: King. ‘Rule’. 
16-19). This institutional distancing of the Hospital from 
the Holy Sepulchre was reinforced the following year when 
the canons became a regular order. However. the distine- 
tion was not immediately apparent to western donors. who 
continued to make gifts to the Holy Sepulchre and the 
Hospital as though they were separate parts of the same 
institution; and the similarity between the earliest 
Hospitaller rule attributed to the master. Raymond de 
Podio (1120-58/60). and the rule of St Augustine sug- 
association. None the less, a series of 


gests a continuing 
Anastasius [V"s 


papal bulls. culminating in 1154 with 
Christianae fidei religio. gradually increased the indepen- 
dence of the Hospital from the control of local diocesan 
bishops. including the patriarch. This provoked a bitter 
dispute between Patriarch Fulcher and Master Raymond 
in 1153-4. resulting in the patriarch’s journcy to lraly 
with some of his bishops ina fruitless attempt to persuade 
Pope Hadrian IV to reverse the concessions that had been 
made (William of Tyre. VHT. 3-SICCCM. Nin. 8] 2-2] : 
trans. Babcock and Krey. I. 339-50n. From 1154 
onwards, however. the Hospital effectively functioned as 
an order of the church. subject only to the pope. (On the 
origins and early history of the order. see Delaville 4 Roulx 
1885; Riley-Smith 1967; 32-43: Hiestand 1980: Beltjens 
1995; Luttrell 1997; Matzke 1996: Nicholson 2001: 
1-17.) 

The precise na 
Hospitalis) that existed in 10 


ture of the hospital building Domus 


99 is uncertain. save that it 
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evidently lay close to the church of St John (William of 
Tyre, 1x, 18 (CCCM, LxI, 445; trans. Babcock and Krey, 
I, 408)). Saewulf, who visited Jerusalem in 1102-3, 
located it next to the abbey of St Mary the Small (Parva) 
and confirmed that its church (monasterium) was dedi- 
cated to St John the Baptist (ch. xi1y (CCCM, cxxx1x, 67; 
PPTS, tv, 14, 40)). An anony 
before 1114 also places the 
infirm, and the church of St Jo 
of the Holy Sepulchre, near St Mary Latin; it also mentions 
that the church contained the stone jar in which the Lord 
turned water into wine (de Situ Urbis (-1114), 1 (IHC, II, 
74; PPTS, v, 3: trans. Wilkinson, 1 78)). The proximity of 
the Hospital to the Holy Sepulchre as well as the former 
King’s patronage of it could also explain why, in April 


dwin I was carried back from 


mous text written sometime 
‘hospital of the poor and 
hn the Baptist’ to the south 


’ 


For, before the ver 
show their insolen 
erect an edifice far 
had been conse 


Y door of the church 
t contempt for the chu 
higher and more cost 


crated by the precious b 
Moreover, whenever the lord patriar 
People. according to Custom, from the 
mankind hung for our Salvation... the 
the celebration of the office entrust 


malice they set their many great bells ringing so loudly and per- 
Sistently that the Voice of the patriarch could Not rise above the 
din. nor could the People, in Spite of all his efforts, hear him. (ch. 
XVEEL. 3 (COCM, LXTIT, 8] 2-13; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 440); 
cf. de Prima Institutione Hospitalariorum, IX. (RHC Oce, y, 403~4)) 
The implication of th 
tower of the Hospit 
Sepulchre. A char 


Hospital faced directly on to the street t} 
south of the parvis (Bresc-Bautier, 2 


Other Wwelfth-century Pilgrim texts also confirm the 
location of the hospital and church of st John in this area 
(Anon. vin (e.] 160). 2 (He, I, 78: PPTS, VI, 70: t 
Wilkinson, 23 3): Anon. 4 (c.1 180), 2( 
Vt. 23)). Nicolas Bergsson of bvera (1 
Hospital of St John the richest in 
GHC. th. 21s; ed. Kedar 
trans. Hi, 217), 
asa xenodochinm 


is account Seems 
al itself Stood direc 
ter of 1168 also 


to be that the bell- 
tly facing the Holy 
confirms that the 


nat lay immediately 
94, no. 1 50). 


rans, 
THC. un, 30; PPTS, 
145-53) calls the 
all the World (ch. ry, 1 
and Westergard-Nielson, 205; 
refers to it 
tin readers 


A pilgrim guide of 1131~43 
Or muscomion, 


explaining to La 








that the former was the Greek word for a place where pil- 
grims and poor people were received and the latter a hos- 
pital where the sick gathered from the streets and alleys 
were taken care of (Descriptio locorum, xxx (IHC, 0, 
102; PPTS, v, 39)). Benjamin of Tudela, probably with 
some exaggeration, puts at 400 the number of brother 
knights occupying the house around 1169-71 (trans. 
Adler, 22; trans. Asher, 8 3). Another pilgrim around 1170 
lauded the Hospital both for its holy relics and for its pte 
remarking that there it could indeed be seen that t ey 
were six works of mercy to fulfil (Anon. 11, 3 (IHC, 111, i 
PPTS, vi, 7: trans. Wilkinson, 239)). In 1163, when t : 
families of Eustace and of Adam Black sold some lan 

north of Jerusalem to the Hospital, they did so by laying 
hands on the altar of the church of St John (Cart. des Hosp., 

—6, no. 312), shee. 

; < ie) ies description of the Hospital is given 
by John of Wirzburg around 1165: 


Next to the church of the Holy Sepulchre . . . opposite ate 
south is a beautiful church built in honour of StJohn ae ms 
to which is annexed a hospital, in which are gathered aa whe 
rooms a huge number of sick people, both men and ie cea 
are cared for and refreshed daily at very great een n the 
from the servants (servitoribus) themselves sp Bee there 
subject that their number during that time when I w some- 
amounted to two thousand, of whom more than fifty are night, 
times carried out dead during the course of a day and : That 
while more are newly arriving all the time. What mor as 
house sustains with its food as many people ouiside Ff to the 
quite apart from the boundless charity that is nd oF ide so 
poor seeking bread from door to door and remaining ou ertain, 
that its total expenditure can in no way be known for a 
even by its managers and stewards (add.: who a ea needy 
devoted to the service of distributing alms to the sick . Il those 
coming from whencesoever). In addition to the cost 0 o ete 
things expended on the sick and other poor people, i castles 
(add.: holy) house maintains distributed thoughout Clee 
Many persons instructed in every kind of soldiery for the edhe 
of the land of the Christians against the incursion ant 
Saracens. Next to the same church of St John is a convent 0 se (in 
built in honour of St Mary; and it almost touches at the = alled 
capite) the buildings of the said church [of St John] and itis 44) 
‘At St Mary the Great’. (CCCM, cxxx1x, 131-2; cf. PPTS, v. 


This description of the Hospital begins and ends ae = 
Vantage point of the barvis in front of the south der? tely 
Holy Sepulchre. John describes the structure immedia ost 
before him as a church, with its apse, on the east, ey 
touching the abbey of St Mary the Great (no. i the 
Although it js Possible that what he saw was in ae ve 
Principal infirmary building, which would doubtless 5 it 
contained a chapel in its east wall opening into the ate n 
Seems just as likely that the building works undertake 


before 1153-5 would indeed have included a large new 
conventual church, intended to augment or replace the 
smaller Byzantine church of St John, which lay to the 
south. The three adjacent religious houses that John 
describes facing north on to the Street of Palms (or Platea 
Sepulcri), namely from west to east the Hospital of St John, 
St Mary the Great and St Mary Latin (no. 334), are also 
represented in precisely the same order on the Cambrai 
map, dating from around 1150. 

John of Wiirzburg’s compatriot Theodoric, who visited 
Jerusalem in 1172, borrows heavily from his account. He 
relates, however, that he passed through the Hospital, 
admiring the beauty of its buildings and the abundance of 
its rooms, beds and materials for the use of the poor and 
sick. Although he was unable to verify the number of 
patients being cared for, he estimated the number of beds 
at more than one thousand (ch. x11 (CCCM, CXXXIX, 
157-8: PPTS, v, 22)). By this time the master appears to 
have had his own quarters, separate from the rest of the 
convent (Riley-Smith 1967: 249), though the other broth- 
ers, including the brothers-at-arms, appear to have slept in 
acommon dormitory. 

Further details of the layout of the area around the 
Hospital are given in a charter issued by King Amalric in 
June 1174, by which he granted to the Hospitallers and to 
the nuns of St Mary the Great (no. 335) a certain street or 
alley (via) between their two houses. The street was entered 
on the north from the Street of Palms in front of the Holy 
Sepulchre and ran south between the two houses before 
passing underneath or between (infra) the houses of the 
rai ane debouching westward into the Street of 

e Patriarch’s Baths (now Christian Quarter Street). The 
northern part of the street, as far south as a certain walled- 
- ih was to belong to St Mary the Great, and the nuns 
. Lalo to erect houses the length and breadth of it 
re e their height did not exceed the sign of the Holy 
oy at was marked on the adjacent walls of the 
- a is . Beyond the walled-up arch, ‘between the church 
aun ee and the houses of the nuns’, the street was 
ae sae to the Hospital; however, neither the Hospitallers 
fans a nuns were permitted to build on it, nor were the 
panies: owed to make any windows in their property facing 
ha: pais parties were to be responsible for ensuring 
ce i rains under the street continued to function. The 
aes ere also enjoined not to presume to extract or insert 
are a undertake any works to any part of the wall of the 
a of the Hospital (Cart. des Hosp., 1.3 18-19, no. 464; 

l. 136-7, no. 516). Although it is difficult to tell the 
nia course of this street, it probably ran southward 
rie the east side of the large Hospital building that stood 
ie . the Holy Sepulchre until it reached the north door 

the church of St Mary. Since by this time the Hospital 
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building would already have abutted the west front of the 
church, the street probably then ran east and south to pass 
around the chevet of St Mary's, where a ‘former lane’ is 
marked on the plan drawn by Conrad Schick in 1901-2 
(see figs. 34-5). Ata certain point, having passed south of 
the conventual buildings associated with St Mary's, it 
would then have turned west to reach the Street of the 
Patriarch’s Baths. Two possible courses for this last section 
are suggested on the plan of the area made by Conrad 
Schick: that of a ‘canal’ or drain running east-west to the 
south of St Mary’s church and that of a ‘covered road’ just 
south of it (1902: 53, fig.). A likelier route, however, lay 
further south, where there appears to have been an open 
space, enclosed on at least two sides by buildings of the 
Hospital. From there the street could have reached the 
Street of the Patriarch’s Baths, passing between the old 
church of St John and the large Hospital building north of 
it (cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 647). 

The wording of Amalric’s charter leaves some ambigu- 
ity concerning what was meant by the ‘church of the 
Hospital’. Although the first time that this phrase is used it 
could have aptly described the old church of St John, which 
was separated from the houses of the nuns by an open 
space, the ‘wall of the church of the Hospital’ that the 
nuns were specifically told not to interfere with seems more 
likely to refer to the east side of the large Hospital building 
facing the Holy Sepulchre, next to which the nuns were 
permitted to construct new buildings. If the phrase 
‘church of the Hospital’ really meant a church and not 
simply the buildings of the Hospital in a general sense. the 
charter would therefore appear to give further support to 
the idea that the building facing the Holy Sepulchre con- 
tained a second conventual church on its first floor. 

The description of the state of Jerusalem in 1187 given 
in Ernoul’s chronicle (c.123 1) also indicates the existence 


of a gate leading into the Hospital from the Street of the 


Patriarch. The principal door. however, lay on the north, 


facing the Holy Sepulchre (ch. xv (ed. de Mas Latrie, 192. 
193; ed. Michelant and Raynaud. 34. 35): cf. Estoires 
d’Outremer (ed. Jubb, 215: ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
27); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin. c.1261), 11-1V 
(RHC Oce, 11, 494: ed. Michelant and Raynaud. 146-7: 
trans. Shirley, 14-15)). This door would presumably have 
led directly into the Hospital building. either into its base- 
ment or by means of an external stair into thechurchand . 
cloister on the floor above. 4 
In June 1176, William. marquis of Montferrat and the © 
husband of Baldwin IV's sister. Sibylla. died in Ascalon. 
William of Tyre. who officiated at his funeral. relates: 


alem and buried with great 


His body was borne to Jerus 
magnificence in the vestibule of the church of the house of the 
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Hospital to the left of the 


entrance. (ch. xxq, 12 (13) (CCCM, 
EXUT, 978; trans, Babcock 


and Krey, H,416)) 


After Baldwin Iv" 


S defeat of Sal 
Montgisart nex 


adin at the battle of 
‘ember of the following year, 
Hospital w ‘re joined by 750 casu- 
({Rohricht 1874: 1, 127-8; Kedar 


ar Ramla in Noy 
the 900 sick lying in the 
alties from the battle 
1998: 7-8), 
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at 
Mary the Gre 
ter C. Schick, 1900), including the churches of St John (no. 322), - erties and the 
and St Mary Latin (no. 334), showing the Suggested minimal extent of their respective prop 


, ritten 
A fragmentary description of the reeaereante 
around 1180, though providing valuable = ils about 
about its operation, unfortunately gives few de rane 
the buildings. It tells us, however, that the ae (vici). 
(palacium infirmorum) was divided into eleven wa ergeants 
each managed by a brother assisted by twelve . dormi- 
(clientes); when the need arose, the brothers sian an 
tory would also be used to house the sick. There wa 
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35 The Muristan: plan at ground level ( 
(no. 335) and St Mary Latin (by then rebuilt as the 


ee for female patients. including maternity 
sigh . <a own wards and kitchens, as well as an 
ease hag e existence of a female palacium and refer- 
Hecate se ospitaller sisters implies that the Jerusalem 
itches 7 mixed community. The Hospital had two 
tively seis we the infirmary and the convent respec 
ee bai eats also have been a laundry for washing 
eaten ee of the sergeants included helping 
womtheds latrines, wenleh Were evidently separate 
bediccick - s (cf. King, ‘Rule’, 35. 38). and carrying the 

ose who died to the church (monasterium) 


after C. Schick. 1900), inc 
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luding the churches of St John (no. 322). St Mary the Great 


Church, no. 334). 


Description’. 19-20. 22-6: 
41-2, 49-57: Kedar 1998b: 8-10: cho | 
Edgington 1999: xi). A set of regulations 
(1177-83) relates that on their’ 
admission patients were taken to the church to confess to. 
a chaplain (Edgington 1999: xi: cf. 1998: Kedar. ‘Twelfth- wa 
Century Description’. 1 g—19: Beltjens. *Récit’. 40). a 
Among the properties elsewhere in Jerusalem owned by 
the Hospital in the twelfth century were two ovens that it 
illon (Cart. des Hosp.. 1. 


had been granted by Godfrey of Bou 
no. 1; 21-2, no. 20; 27-8. no. 28: RRH. 12-13. no. 37: 


(Kedar, ‘Twelfth-Century 


Beltjens. ‘Récit’, 
King, ‘Rule’, 32: 
written in Old French 
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RRH Ad, 4, no. 68a). These and one oven belonging to St 
Mary Latin were the only ovens in the city that were 
exempt from the monopoly on baking otherwise enjoyed 
by the Holy Sepulchre (Bresc-Bautier, 86-8, no. 26: RRH , 
16-17, no, 74). Between one of them and the Hospitallers’ 
mill lay the house of Baldwin, bishop of Beirut, which the 
Hospital acquired in 1133 (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 87-8, no. 
100; RRH, 36, no. 144). The Hospital also possessed an 
exchange in Mount Sion Street; this was located above a 
bakery belonging to the Holy Sepulchre and below and 
adjacent to other properties of the canons (Bresc-Bautier, 
164-5, no. 68; RRH, 56, no, 223). 

When Jerusalem fell to Saladin in October 1187 andthe 


Muslim call to Prayer was sounded from the rock of 
Calvary, 


The terrible enemy also undertook another unspeakable action. 
There was a cross fixed on top of the spire of the Hospitallers’ 
church. They tied ropes around it and threw it down, spat con- 
temptuously on it, hacked it into Pieces, then dragged it through 
the city dungpits, as an insult to our faith. (Itin. Ric., 1, 9 (RS, 
XXXVIIL.I, 22-3: trans, Nicholson, 39)) 
Although this story has the character of a topos, it appears 
tower stood at the north 
oly Sepulchre. 


CLXI (trans, Richards, 216; 
PPTS, xu, 360); Richards 1994: 72). In the autumn of 


1192, Saladin also converted the church of St Mary Major. 


which adjoined the Hospital building, into a Muslim hos- 


pital (‘Imad al-Din (trans. Massé, 396); Richards 1994; see 


a mosque by another of Saladin’s so 
‘All. The inscription recording this 
present mosque, which occupies the 
ence to the restoration of the mosqu 
however, Suggests that the 
occupied part of the first floor and h 
by an external Stair from the door 
Opened on to the parvis of the Holy 
187, no. 3464; Mujir al-Din 1494- 
1922: 95-~9. Burgoyne and Rich 


ns, al-Malik al-Afdal 
is preserved in the 
basement, Its refer- 


€ and of a sta 


ircase, 
mosque m 


ay Originally have 
ave been approached 
of the Hospital that 
Sepulchre (RCEA, rx, 
3: 163: Van Berchem 
ards 1987. 568; Richards 
e southern Part of the 
acent to Saladin's hospital, was 


1994: 72). In 1216-17, th 
Hospitallers’ building, adj 





converted by al-Muzaffar Ghazi ibn al-‘Adil into the 
Zawiyat al-Darjah or ‘zawiya of the Palace’, a conversion 
which seems to have been envisaged as early as 1187 (Ibn 
al-Athtr, al-Kamil (RHC Or, 1, 707)); it was later used asa 
residence by the city governor, but still had resident Siifis in 
1392 (Mujir al-Din 1494—5: 165; Richards 1994: 72, 73). 
The wagfiyya of the Khanqa as-Salahiya also refers to part 
of the hospital complex being used as an ordnance depot 
(zardkhanah) (Pahlitzsch 2004: 53, 64). 

To the south of the main Hospital building, however, the 
old church of St John the Baptist (or Prodromos) was placed 
after 1187 in the hands of the Greek Orthodox, who are 
recorded in possession of it soon afterwards (Anon. 
Graecus (1187-), vim (PG, Cxxx1I, 981); Moore 1961: 
44). In 1216 and 1218, Pope Honorius III also confirmed 
possession of the churches of St John the Baptist and of St 
George (no. 315 or 326) in Jerusalem by the abbot of the 
Orthodox monastery of St Theodosius (Vol. 1, no. 221), 
near Bethlehem (Honorius III, Reg. (ed. Pressutti, 1, 13, n0. 
72; 175-6, no. 1037); Pontificia Commissio, 3s., 111, 2, 00. 
1; RRH, 243, no. 909). : 

Between 1229 and 1244, the Hospitallers regained pos- 
session of their house in Jerusalem and it was there ate 
emperor Frederick II held court after his coronation in a 
Holy Sepulchre on 18 March 1229 (Eracles, xxx111, 8 4 
Occ, 11, 374); Riley-Smith 1967: 247; Prawer ene ' 
208; Richards 1994: 72-3). The old church of St ee 
however, most probably remained in the hands of : 
Greeks. Descriptions of the Hospital given in western a 
grimage accounts of this period all appear to rely heavily ol 
earlier sources (Anon. 1x (1200-50), 1 (IHC, 111, 92: 
Golubovich, 405); Anon. saec. x11Ia (-1239), 2 (IHC, Pe 
372); Sains pelerinages (c.1230), x1 (ed. Michelant a 
Raynaud, 1045); Pelerinaiges (c.1231), vi (ed. Michela d 
and Raynaud, 94); cf, Anon. x (1250-) (IHC, 111, sa 
Golobovich, 408); Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (125 os . 
1 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 230); Chemins et ae: : 
(1260s), 11, 8 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 183, 193)). ne 
11 July 1244, the preceptor of the Hospital of St baie 
killed when he rode out against the Khwarizmians (Me : fe 
Chron. (trans, Stevenson, 71)). After the fall of the ae 
Hospital building was reoccupied by the Muslim insti 
tions that had previously been established in it. o 

From the early fourteenth century onwards, the yee 
Hospital building facing the Holy Sepulchre came - = 
used once again as a hospice for Latin pilgrims. The ba 
Pilgrim to record its reuse was Ludolph of Sudheim, es 
despite mistaking it for the former palace of the Temp ne 
records that it was being managed by a religious eae 
named Margaret of Sicily (1336—4.1a: 353-4; 1336 of 
106-7). Margaret is otherwise known as a benefactor n 
the Franciscans, for whom she acquired some land 0 





Mount Sion in 1335 (Golubovich 1898: 134-42, docs. 
3-c). A variant version of Ludolph’s account also identifies 
her as the sister of Brother Nicolas, who in 1345 was 
running the hospice and paying the sultan 500 drachmas, 
or 625 pounds sterling, annually for its use (Golubovich 
1906: 1v, 13-14; Anon. Anglicus 1344—5a: 450-1; 
1344-Sb: 64). Nicolas may also be the guardian of Mount 
Sion of the same name who is mentioned in documents of 
December 1345 and January 1348 (Golubovich 1898: 14; 
Schein 1985: 89-90). The hospice appears to have been 
managed in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by the 
Franciscans under the aegis of dragomans appointed by 
the Mamluk authorities (cf. Schein 1985: 87-90). 
Pilgrims who stayed there in the fourteenth century 
included Nicolas of Poggibonsi (1346-50: 33), St Brigit of 
Sweden (Golubovich 1906: Vv, 174), Nicolo Frescobaldi 
(1384: 71), Giorgio Gucci (1384: 127), Thomas Brygg 
(1392a: 388; 1392b: 86) and the Seigneur d’Anglure 
(1395a: 13). Although a treaty drafted in 1403 by the 
Hospitallers of Rhodes and the Mamluk sultan, al-Nasir 
Nasir al-Din Faraj, provided for the Hospitallers to regain 
control of the Hospital in Jerusalem and to install a consul, 
a hospitaller and a number of brothers and chaplains, it 
was never ratified and the care of pilgrims in Palestine 
remained in the hands of the Franciscans (Luttrell 1987; 
Schein 1985: 90). 

During the fifteenth century, pilgrims staying in the 
hospice included the Seigneur de Caumont (1418: 34) and 
Pietro Casola (1494: 244; cf. Schein 1985: 86, 90-1). The 
quality of the facilities, however, seems to have been 
declining, to the extent that one group of pilgrims com- 
plained to the Franciscan guardian in 145 8 that the rooms 
were ‘extremely unsuitable and ruined’ (molto inepto et 
guasto) and were permitted to transfer their lodging to 
Mount Sion (Mitchell 1964: 99). On Felix Faber’s second 
visit, the laymen stayed in the Muristan hospice while the 
clergy were accommodated on Mount Sion (1480-3: I, 
395-7: Prescott 1954: 117-18), an arrangement that 
was repeated on Antonio da Crema’s visit (1486: 97). The 
hospice is marked Hospicium peregrinorum oD a Florentine 
map of 1469-72 and is also shown on van Breydenbach’s 
map of 1486 (Schein 1985: figs. 1-2). One of the last 
pilgrim groups to stay in the Hospital of St John appears to 
have been that in which Sir Richard Guylforde travelled in 
1506. His chaplain records arriving there on 31 August, 


whiche hospytall is right nyghe unto y* Temple of the holy 
Sepulcre, and there the Gray Freres of Mounte Syon mynystred 
wyne unto us every day twyse, and lent us also carpettis to lye 
upon. (Guylforde 1506: 17-18) 


The hospice seems to have disappeared soon after this and 
in 1533-4 Greffin Affagart remarked that the area was 
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almost entirely in the hands of the Turks (1533-4: 93: 
Schein 1985: 84-6). 

Few of the pilgrims who describe their stay in the 
Muristan hospice in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
give any details about its appearance. Nicolas of 
Poggibonsi says that the pilgrims were lodged below (var. 
above) the church of St John of the Temple, which he says 
was in ruins but could be seen by its appearance to have 
once been very beautiful. Although this ‘church’ might be 
taken for St Mary Major. his location of it eighteen paces in 
front of the parvis of the Holy Sepulchre suggests that it 
was more likely to have been the conventual church of the 
twelfth-century Hospital itself (1346-50: 33). John 
Mandeville locates the former Hospital of St John 200 
paces south of the Holy Sepulchre. He counted 124 stone 
pillars in the ‘palace of the sick’ and a further 54 support- 
ing the rest of the house. Although his meaning is not 
quite clear, it seems that he may have been referring to the 
Muristan area in general and not simply to the hospital 
(c.1356—-66a: 168; c.1356-66b: 272). 

In September 1 394, Nicolas de Martoni recorded: 


The hospital was formerly, when held by the brothers of St John 
_, ,aJarge and wondrous building, such that would seem impos- 
sible to believe unless one saw it. Now indeed itis a likea large hall 
(lamia), long and broad, with columns in the middle and with 


many rooms in which the pilgrims stay. (1394-5: 613: cf. Schein 


- 1985: 87) 


A century later, Felix Faber described it as 


alarge vaulted building, squalid and ruinous. It is only part of the 
ancient hospital, and is a place like the great refectories of large 
monasteries where many monks dwell . . _ The Suabian nobles. 
my lords, hada place at the endof the house, where there isakind 
of chamber apart from the rest, in a place which was shut in. fair 
and respectable. (1480-3:1, 285) 


Felix remarked that although at one time theHospitalcould — 
accommodate one thousand people, it had become so - 
ruinous that it could take no more than four hundred. He 
also mentions the minaret attached to the mosque at the | 
north end of the building, which Mujir al-Din recordsbeing . 
rebuilt sometime before 1465-6 (1480-3: 395-6: Mujir . 
al-Din 1484-5: 163; Rinuccini 1474: 161; Burgoyne and » 








Richards 1987: 568; Richards 1994: 76). During the reign | 7 


of Sulayman II (1520-66). large quantities of building », 
d from the Muristan area for the con- 


stone were remove ne con~ 
struction of the new city walls and Islamic welfare institu-. . 


tions (Vincent and Abel 1914: 648: Richards 1994: 76). It 3 
was probably at this time that most of what remained of the 


first-floor structures was removed (pl. cil). 
During the period in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 


turies when the Hospital buildings were returned to Latin 
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eastern Christians. There w 
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Beneath that vault there is alittle 
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called St John, Syrian nuns 
Christian Franks stay there, 


2m 244s pp) 


have possession of it 
(1346-50: 33) 


oth century, John Pe 
StJohn the Baptist 


ained in the hands of 


as confusion amongst western 
as to its dedication. While some still 
church of John the Ba 
the site of the house of his father, Zech 
considered the church to be 
and the buildings 


father. Zebedee (ef. d'Anglure 
Poygibonsi, following the 


ptist, occupying 
ariah, most now 


that of St John the Evangelist 
around it to be 


long to the house of his 
1395a: 24-5). Nicolas of 
latter tradition, found the 
a vault on Christian Quarter 
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te is there a beautiful church, 
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Pete . | . Kitchener in 
ards the church of the Holy Sepulchre (no. 283), taken by H.H 


riano 
215; Peradze 1937: 190), but later on eae nan 
refers to it as a Greek church ‘where eee 172). It 
was born’ (Suriano 1485b: 87; cf. Possot 15 atriarch by 
was confirmed as belonging to the Greek p us 18912: 
Sue ebay (fail 7 aoa on ale ee tues 
111, 219-22; Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: ae later 
Perera found it still in Georgian hands some de 
1553b: 32, 64), osque 
By 1586, the building was being used Seal 
(Zvallart 1587a: 130-1; Alcarotti 1596: 95 an d 
1953: 116 n.2). Bernardino Amico, however. a section 
to enter it and produced a serviceable plan - elevation 
drawing, despite not being allowed to measure 1 1). It must 
(1620a: 48, pl. xxxvi; 1620b: 116, pl. ee tds for it 
have been returned to the Greeks soon eet ‘ an 
Was theirs when Francesco Quaresmi i ee of a 
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cross (1639a: 11, 73; 1639b: 138). ake by the 
Nectarius (1660-9), the monastery was exten 
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purchase of an adjacent property (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
649). Western visitors meanwhile continued to identify it 
as the house of Zebedee (Sandys 1615: 195; de Beauvau 
1615: 141-2; Maundrell 1697a: 465; 1697b: 131; Nau 
1744: 226-7; de Chateaubriand 1 806-7: 355; Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 649). 

In the 1690s, Cornelius de Bruyn was shown below the 
church another one, which he reached down twenty- 
seven steps (1698: 257; 1702: 185; Vincent and Abel 
1914: 649). The crypt was rediscovered when the upper 
church was restored in 1847 (Hanauer 1926: 118-20). 
Charles Wilson identified it as an older building, half-filled 
with rubbish and containing a perfectly preserved stone 
altar (1865: 59-60, pl. xx1.3-4). The Revd Sandreczki 
also claimed that it contained a small piece of the head of 
John the Baptist (1865: 10). Drawings of the building were 
prepared by the architect A.C. Dickie (1899a: 246-8, figs. 
5-6: 1899b: cf. Schick 1902: 48); a more detailed investi- 
gation was later carried out by Frs L.-H. Vincent and F.-M. 
Abel in 1919-20 (1914: 651-68). The crypt was restored 
in 1926 (Hanauer 1926: 118-20). 


The Old Church of St John (no. 322) 


The old church of St John the Baptist stands on the east 
side of Christian Quarter Street in the south-western part 
of the Muristan. Its north and east sides face on to the 
eaeels of the present market while the other two sides face 
ae the monastery: In its present form it consists of a 
urch of trefoil plan with a western narthex built over a 
crypt of roughly similar plan (figs. 36-7, pls. c11I-C1V). 
Overall it measures 21.75 m north-south by 10.2 m 
east Wests Er Vincent's analysis. however. shows that the 
nee sng the remains of a church of mid-fifth- 
caine? ate. When this was restored in the eleventh or 
had tise ees the ground level surrounding the building 
then - pare the builders inserted vaults into 
ace a aaa of the building. thus forming the present 
ae fg . uilt a new church to a virtually identical plan 
fepaired: ee later centuries the upper church was 
gate at various times, but apparently without altering 
its general plan. ; 
oe level of the fifth-century church is some 
hecas ~ that of the medieval church. The main aps¢ of 
a je church was 4.9 m wide and some 3.6 m deep. 
It seal da ee window 1.54 m wide in Its centre. 
Bais contains a free-standing stone altar of medieval 
ate. In front of this the central bay was some 5.15 m 
cents most probably covered by a dome on penden- 
if th ¢ responds for the arches forming the pendentives 
lif they still exist) are now obscured by medieval masonry. 
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Vincent suggests, however, on the basis of the building's 
geometry and of asurviving red limestone column 0.36m 
in diameter with a matching white capital, that they would 
have consisted of rectangular pilasters some 0.9 m wide 
with adossed pairs of columns. The central bay was 
entered from the narthex through a door 1.25 m wide and 
2.4 m high, with a stilted relieving arch above the lintel. 
The central bay was flanked to north and south by nar- 
rower side bays, each about 2 m wide and ending in semi- 
circular apses. 6.4m wide and 3.43 m deep. The side bays 
were lit by rounded-arched windows, 1.5 m wide, on the 
east and by rectangular ones opening into the narthex on 
the west. The south-facing apse contains a walled-up door. 
1.7 m wide and 2.65 m high with a stilted relieving arch 
over the lintel. 

The medieval transformation of the church into a crypt 
involved inserting a pointed barrel-vault into it. 4.40 to 
4.98 m wide and aligned north-south. This was inter- 
sected to forma groin-vaultin the central bay; and another 
groin-vault covered the eastern apse. In a subsequent 
phase, a pointed-arched doorway was slapped through the 
east side of the northern apse. The window from the 
narthex into the southern side bay was at some ime 


i door, but the corresponding window in 


enlarged to form ¢ 
the north bay appears to have been blocked by the inserted 
side bays were also 


vault. The east-facing windows of the 

obscured by the barrel-vault. though a slit to admit air and 
light was made through the vault in the southern bay. In 
narthex appears to be largely medieval. 
though conforming in plan to the Byzantine one. It is 
2.9 mwide and 19.4 m long internally and is covered by a 
variety of roofing matcrials of different dates carried on 
eight transvers¢ arches. A blocked rounded-arched 
Byzantine window survives at its north end. but the west 
tforasingle window of medieval or later 


its present form the 


wall is blank excep 
date. The modern access stair is slapped through the south 
end of it. 


The upper church appears to have retained more or less 
the ground-plan of the original fifth-century church. on 
whose walls it was built. The central bay is 5.56 m wide. It 
is covered by 4 dome carried on a drum with eight 
rounded-arched windows. supported in turn on penden- 
tives formed by pointed arches. The side bays are 2.1- 
2,2 m wide and are covered by barrel-vaults running 


east-west. Like the central bay. they are entered directly 


from the narthex: and on the cast they have rounded- 
arched niches acting as pastophoria. All the existing doors 


and windows in the upper church appear to have been 


modified in the nineteenth century. Since the walls are 
plastered internally the extent of surviving medieval 


masonry is hard to determine. 
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Church of St John the Baptist (no. 322): from the east. 


The Hospital Buildings 


Fri 

ae Bs oe onwards the eastern part of the Muristan 

Orthodox P. re ine rubble covering it by the Greek 

raaeise ty a riarchate prior to the construction of the 
at still exists today (pl. c11). A series of drawings 





a Oe 
After L.H.Vince nt (1919) 


gh church and crypt, looking E. 


of the structures that were uncovered was prepared by 
Conrad Schick and from these a consolidated plan of the 
below-ground structures was published along with acom- 
mentary soon after his death (Schick 1 902: see figs. 3-4-5). 

The principal building that may be associated with the 
Hospital lay north of the old church of St John and was rep- 
resented by a basement consisting of thirty-two groin- 
vaulted bays, four running from east to west and eight from 
north to south. Internally it measured 70 m by 37 mand 
stood 5.5 m high. On the west, owing to the slope of the 
ground from north-west to south-east. it abutted the vaults 
underlying the shops facing on to Christian Quarter Street. 
while on the east it was built up against the west front of St 
Mary the Great (or the Small). Towards the north the arches 
of the bays were open. though they were probably separated 
from the parvis of the Holy Sepulchre by a wall containing a 
gate (see above). Some of these bays still exist and now 
house the mosque of ‘Umar (pl. cv). The basement also 
seems to have been open on the south, but here another six 
smaller bays were added in a secondary phase. 

It is almost impossible to tell from the physical remains 


alone what this 
all that is known of it relates only 


building represented, since virtually 
to the basement. The 
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cv Hospital of St John the Baptist: north end of the vaulted 
eae, of the principal building on the east side of the 
Muristan, now the masjid of al-Afdal ‘Ali 
i dal “Ali (or mosque of 


first-floor buildings could have taken almost any 
subject to the structural constraints of the Gua ae 
and rather than forming one large block they a derciiss 
more likely to have included a mixture of bul ciee 
and open spaces. Fortunately a lithograph by ‘oa 
of the minaret of the mosque of ‘Umar as . se 
parvis shows behind it what appears fe. (oe an ies 
portion of the the north-e¢ y of the Reerllage ite 
e 


astern ba 
former Hospital building (Enlart 1925: pl. 102: Fold 
“2: pl. 102: Folda 








1995: 276, pl. 8A.10). Although incorporated into later 
buildings, this seems to have consisted of a tall spirally 
fluted cylindrical pier, capped by a moulded capital witha 
thick octagonal abacus, from which there sprang a system 
of rib-vaulting with thick relatively plain ribs. Such a 
structure might well have formed part of the imposing 
building that existed by 1153-4. 

The adjoining minaret of the mosque of ‘Umar (or 
masjid of al-Afdal ‘Ali), which according to Mujir al-Din 
was rebuilt on older foundations before 1465-6, incorpo- 
rates much reused Crusader masonry, including a com- 
plete moulded plinth course rebuilt vertically as a quoin; 
but, although it is likely that the Hospitallers’ bell-tower 
stood near to this position, there is no direct evidence for 
Crusader work in its construction. Indeed, it appears to 
post-date the Crusader structures to which it is joined 
(Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 163, 170; Van Berchem 1922: 
101-3; Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 568-9). 

Schick’s drawing shows a second complex of groin- 
vaults extending along the north side of David Street to the 
east of the church of St John up to and including Khan az- 
Zait near the intersection with Suq al-Lahammin. These 
were fourteen bays in length (120 m) and three deep 
(25 m). The ground floors of this complex were probably 
used as shops, as today. There is no longer an upper floor, 
but the former existence of one is demonstrated by a row of 
stone corbels projecting from the south facade, intended to 
support a gallery overlooking the street (Pringle 1997a: 
55, pl. xL11). The north face of the easternmost five anda 
half bays (48 m) of this complex was abutted in a s¢¢- 
ondary phase by another system of groin-vaults, five bays 
deep, which extended seven bays (60 m) north, up to the 
south side of the abbey of St Mary Latin. This area contains 
a number of large underground cisterns, some of which 
also appear to have been used a cess-pits, as well asremaims 
of ovens. It is impossible to tell from Schick’s plan or the 
surviving remains, however, exactly where the boundary 
between the property of the Hospital and that of St Mary 
Latin lay (cf. Pringle 199 7b). 


Decoration and Furnishing 


Among pieces of sculpture found in the old church of st 
John is a capital figuring a beheaded John the Bap ea 
holding a scroll incised Ego vox clamantis in deserto (Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 667, pl. Lxxx1x.8; de Sandoli 1974: 91,20 
108; Buschhausen 1978: 244, pl. 20; Folda 1995: 278, 
84.12c). Some other pieces of Crusader sculpture have also 
been recovered from the Muristan, but in most cases their 
€xact provenance is not known (Vincent and Abel 19st! 
667, pl. Lxv.6; Folda 1995: 178-81, pls. 8A.12a-8): 








Epigraphy 


The ten-line epitaph of the Blessed Gerard (d. 3 September 
1120) is recorded by Fulcher of Chartres. The phrase ‘One 
can see in these walls how good he was (Paret in his laribus 
quam probus exstiterit)’ suggests that the tomb lay within 
the precincts of the Hospital, most likely in the church (ch. 
ul, 9 (RHC Occ, Il, 446n.; ed. Hagenmeyer, 642); King 
1931: 24; Riley-Smith 1967: 41-2; de Sandoli 1974: 
83-4 n.4). The body was subsequently translated to 
Provence (see below). 

Various masonry marks have been recorded from the 
area of the Hospital (Warren and Conder 1884: 256; 
Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 14; de Sandoli 19 74: 92, no. 
109). A number of seals of the masters and officers of the 
order have also been published (Schlumberger, Chalandon 
and Blanchet 1943: 232-47; de Sandoli 1974: 93-102, 
nos. 110-26). 

An Arabic inscription recording restoration of amosque 
and a staircase by Saladin’s son, al-Malik al-Afdal ‘Ali in 
589 n/Ap 1193, survives inside the mosque of ‘Umar (or 
masjid of al-Afdal ‘Ali) at the northern end of the Hospital 
building (Van Berchem 1922: 95-9; RCEA, 1x, 187, no. 
3464), 


Relics 


Among the relics mentioned by twelfth-century pilgrims to 
the church of St John was one of the stone jars in which 
Jesus turned water into wine at the marriage feast in Cana 
(de Situ Urbis (-1114), 11 (IHC, 11, 74; PPTS, v, 3; trans. 
Wilkinson, 178)). One of the six jars from Cana was pre- 
sented to the priory of Clerkenwell in 1269 by the prior, 
Roger de Vere (Gervers, Cartulary, 571, no. 961; see also 
Vol. 11, p. 163). 

A twelfth-century reliquary was discovered during the 
excavation of the crypt of the old church of St John in the 
nineteenth century and is now perserved in the museum of 
the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate. It consists of a piece of 
rock crystal, 22 cm wide at the base and 18 cm high, in the 
form of a mitre, with bands of copper around the base and 
along the edges, gilded in filigree and set with gems. Its 
centre is a void and contains a gilded wooden tablet, on one 
side of which are incised two crosses intended to contain 
relics of the Holy Cross, St John the Baptist and St Peter. and 
on the other side fifteen arcaded niches arranged in five 
rows and containing relics of the Apostles Andrew, Paul, 
James, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew and Thomas, James 
the brother of Jesus, Simon and Judas (together), the evan- 
gelist Mark, the Apostle Matthias, and the martyrs Vitus, 
Lawrence, Stephen and Oswald, king of Northumbria. The 
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lower band also contained relics, but the only inscription 
that is legible refers to a relic of the place where the Lord 
fasted. A long inscription recording the name of the donor 
is unfortunately no longer readable (Clermont-Ganneau 
1888: 11, 234-9; Vincent and Abel 1914: 667-8 n.1; pl. 
ixvi:Enlart 1925:1, 197-8; de Sandoli 1974: 87-90, nos. 
103-7, figs. 22-4; Tzaferis 1985: 72-3; Folda 1995: 
297-9, pls. 8B.10a-). 

The body of the Blessed Gerard (d. 1120) appears to 
have been translated from Jerusalem sometime after 1187. 
In 1283 it was contained in a ‘very precious silver gilt box 
with many precious stones’ in the Hospitaller chapel in 
Manosque, in Provence, where it remained until the 
French Revolution. The skull, however, was transferred to 
Valletta, in Malta, in 1749 and other relics exist in 
Martigues (Luttrell 1989: 9, 45; cf. King 1931: 25-6). 


Discussion 


The surviving evidence is such that it is now extremely 
difficult to assign specific functions to the various parts of 
the Hospital known today or recorded by Conrad Schick 
between 1870 and 1901 (figs. 34-5). It is hard even to 
determine its precise extent. By way of a hypothesis. 
however, it may be suggested that the three northernmost 
bays of the system of vaults extending south from the 
parvis of the Holy Sepulchre may have supported at first- 
floor level a new conventual church (no. 323), built by 
1153-4 to supplement the older church of St John (no. 
322). This building was probably made into a mosque by 
al-Malik al-Afdal ‘Ali in 1193. The rest of this complex 
might have contained the other conventual buildings. 


including the dormitory, refectory and chapter house: it 


is known to have been converted into the the Zawiyat 


al-Darjah in 12 16-17, later becoming the city governor's 
residence. 

The oldchurch of StJohn tothe south of this was rebuilt 
in the eleventh century and was retained in use by the 


ifth, as a capital figuring John the 


Hospitallers in the twe 
Baptist and a reliquary found in it appear to demonstrate. 


It seems likely that William of Tyre’s belief that it had orig- 
inally been dedicated to St John the Almsgiver was derived 
from a tradition surviving in 
had been rebuilt by 
614; however. William's view, 


other twelfth-centu 1 
influenced by the consideration that by the time that he © ; 


was writing anew church of St John the Baptist had been 
built to the north of it. After the fall of Jerusalem and the 
return of theold church to the Orthodox. the Latins appear 
to have gradually forgotten about its connection with the 


the Jerusalem church that it 


which was at variance with — 








Patriarch John after the Persian sack in wigs 


ry Latin sources. might also have been 24 
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Hospital and with John the Baptist. By the fourteenth 
century they were identifying its patron incorrectly as St 
John the Evangelist. 

Between the old church and the conventual buildings to 
the north was a gate opening into the Hospital from the 
Street of the Patriarch’s Baths. Some of the shops that 
extended along this street appear to have belonged to the 
patriarch, though it is possible that the buildings of the 
Hospital extended over them. The baths themselves, which 
stood on the east side of the Street just north of the old St 
John’s church, also belonged to the patriarch and were 
subsequently included in the endowment of the Khanga 
as-Salahiya (Pahlitzsch 2004: 50, 64; Dow 1996: 92-5, 
fig. 30, pl. 50). 

To the east of the old church of 
courtyard which belonged to the Ho 
as a public thoroughfare in 1174, 
north of this and separate from it | 
the Great (no. 335). To its so 


St John lay an open 
spital and was closed 
if not before. On the 


tasks in the Hospital and in the ki 
drains, cisterns and cess-pj 
on the south and east sid 


Church visited ] 9.9.81, 5. 12.03, 13.7. 04, 
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No. 324 Church of St John the Evangelist 
17217.13180 (Map 3) 


History and Identification 


In April 1186, Roger des Moulins, master of the Hospital, 
sold to John Poterius and his wife a house located in the 
street (vicus) of St John the Evangelist ‘in the territory of 
the Hospital’ (in territorio Hospitalis). This house was 
bounded on the west by the street (ruga) of St John the 
Evangelist, on the east by the Street of Spain, on the south 
by the house of Bernard of Blanchegarde and on the north 
by that of Hugh de Romai (Cart. des Hosp., 1. 502-3, no. 
803: RRH, 172, no. 651). The street of St John the 
Evangelist would therefore appear to have run north- 
south, parallel to and west of the Street of Spain, from 
which it was separated by no more than the width of a 
house. Unfortunately in itself the document provides 
insufficient information to allow one to identify the streets 
concerned. Neither street is mentioned in any other source 
and the property does not seem to be mentioned in the 
Hospitallers’ rental of c.1172 (Paoli, 1, 235-6, no. 190; 
RRH, 127-8, no. 483). 

A church of St John the Evangelist. however. is men- 
tioned in the description of Jerusalem in 1187 that is given 
in Ernoul’s chronicle. According to this. if one started 
southward from St Stephen's Gate (Damascus Gate) and 
took the left-hand fork towards the gate of the Tannery 


|-Wad), one first came to the junction with 


(along Tariq a 
the Street of Jehoshaphat and, alittle further on. toa cross- 


roads, of which the street on the left came from the Temple 
and that on the right led to the Holy Sepulchre: 


At the beginning of that street there is a gate towards the Temple 
that is called the Sorrowful Gate (Porte Dolereuse). Through that © 
Jesus Christ came out when He was led to the hill of Calvary to be 
crucified; and for this reason they are called the Sorrowful Gates. 
On the right, on the crossroads of that street. was the stream 
which the evangelist testifies that Our Lord passed (or crossed). 
when he was led to be crucified. In that place there is a church « 
(moustier) of St Joh 
(manoir). That residence and the church belonged to the nuns of 
Bethany. There they used to stay when there was war with the E 
Saracens. (ch. XVII (ed. de Mas Latrie. 206: ed. Michelant and : & 
Raynaud, 48)) 4 
on given in the Rothelin manuscript 
lly to 1229 adds the detail that the 
went directly (tout droit) to the Holy 


The similar descripti 
and relating nomina 
street from the Temple 














n the Evangelist: and it had a large residence. . ‘ 
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See ea ee 


Sepulchre (Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, 1x (RHC Oce, 11, 505; 
ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 159-60; trans. Shirley, 21)). 
None of the canonical Gospels speaks of Jesus passing or 
crossing a stream on His way to be crucified: and of the 
streets leading from the Temple to the Holy Sepulchre only 
one runs in a straight line: the ‘Aqabat at-Takiya/Tariq 
Bab an-Nazir (or Tariq ‘Ala’ ad-Din), which issues from the 
Bab an-Nazir. This also forms the first crossroads south of 
the point where Jehoshaphat Street meets Tariq al-Wad. 
On the right-hand or north side of this street, just where it 
meets Tariq al-Wad, standsa drinking fountain (Sabil Tariq 
Bab an-Nazir). Although built in 153 7 and incorporating 
a reused Crusader rose window and other sculpture, it 
seems very possible that this was fed by a pre-existing 
water source or aqueduct (Natsheh 2000: 68 8-92); it may 
therefore be possible to associate this fountain, or its pre- 
decessor, with the stream mentioned by Ernoul. 
There is also reason to believe that a Crusader church 
once existed opposite this position on the south side of the 
Tariq Bab an-Nazir. This was apparently the site of the 
Jaharkasiya Madrasa, founded by ‘Amir Jaharka al- 
Khalili, who died in 1389. Documents of this period 
mention a house lying Opposite the madrasa on the west 
Side of Tariq al-Wad, just south of the entry to ‘Aqabat at- 
Takiya (Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 70, 132-3). 
According to Mujir al-Din, the madrasa stood just north of 
the Zawiya Yunusiya: 


This madrasa and the Yunusiya together for 
by the Rit: it was divided into 
made the Madrasa Jaharkasiy 
Yunusiya. (1494—5; ] 59) 


med a church built 
two halves: of the first half was 


a and of the second the Zawiya 


The northern part is how partly incor 


house of Bayram Jarwish, built in the 1540s-1560s 
(Natsheh 2000: 73 3-41). However, investigation of the 
Ribat Mansur, a large pilgim hostel built by Sultan 
Qalawiin in 1282-3 which lies just east of it, suggests that 
the western part of the ribat and the area between it and 
Tariq al-Wad was formerly 


riq occupied by a large Crusader 
building ( Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 129-40) 


If, in the twelfth century, this was indeed th 
the church of St John the Evangelist 
idence of the nuns of Bethany, the § 
be identified as Tariq al-Wad and ¢ 
now-vanished alley that would hi 
side of the complex, southw: 
The northern part of such an alley wo 
ated by Ribat Mansur, though 
its beginning with Part of 
north wall. if this was not simply a 
itself (Burgoyne and Richards 19 
pl. 5.2). The southern part of the 


porated into the 


€ location of 
and the attached res- 
treet of St John could 
he Street of Spain as a 
We run along the east 
ard from Tariq Bab an-Nazir, 
uld now be obliter- 
it may be Possible to identify 
a portal surviving in the ribat’s 
Bate into the complex 
87: 132-3, fig. 5.3p, 
alley may Possibly be 





represented by an alley that now leads north from Tarig 
Bab al-Hadid. 


Alternative Identifications 


Vincent and Abel sought to locate the church of St John 
the Evangelist in the Via Dolorosa, between the Fifth and 
Sixth Stations (1914: 122, pl. txxxvr), though Abel later 
and with perhaps even less conviction identified the Street 
of St John with ‘Aqabat at-Takiya (1924: 32). Klaus 
Bieberstein has argued instead for identifying St John’s 
with a church in ‘Aqabat al-Khalidiya (no. 327), the 
Street of St John as ‘Aqabat as-Saraya and the Street of 
Spain as Tariq al-Wad (1987); however, although this 
would make reasonable sense of the document of 1186, tt 
corresponds less well with the details given in Ernoul’s 
description. The church in ‘Aqabat al-Khalidiya may in 
any case be more plausibly identified as that of St Julian. 
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No. 325 Abbey Church of St John the 


Evangelist (or Theologian) 17162.13181 
(Map 2) . 


History 


The Greek monastery of St John the Theologian is listed 
among those lying west of the Holy Sepulchre in a docu- 
ment dating sometime after 1187; to judge from its post 
tion in the list, it seems to have stood between the 
monastery of St George (no. 31 5) and that of St Basil (no. 
308) (Anon. Graecus, vim (PG, cxxxu1, 981); Mo 
1961:45). It may perhaps have been from the abbot of this 
church that Theobald, scholasticus of St Stephen's church 
in Mainz, received in or around 1215 various relics: 


a cluding three of the stones used in the martyrdom of St 
Stephen (RRH Ad, 58, no, 880a). 











InFebruary 1363, Theodore de Corono, quondam Georgii, 
an inhabitant of Famagusta, left 5 bezants in his will to the 
monastery of St John of Jerusalem and similar amounts to 
two other Orthodox Jerusalemite houses: St Sabas (Vol. 11, 
nos. 216-17) and ‘St Jerome’ (St Gerasimus, Dair Hajla: 
Vol. 1, no. $5, p. 198) (Otten-Froux, 2003: 102-3, no. 
178). It is possible, however, that the intended beneficiary 
was the monastery of St John the Baptist beside the River 
Jordan (Vol. 11, no. 209). Sometime in the Mamluk period 
it appears that the church passed into the hands of the 
Georgians (Janin 1913: 34; Peradze 1937: 188, 232: 
Moore 1961: 60). In 1517, however, the Ottoman sultan 
Selim I confirmed it and its garden to the Greek patriarch 
(Papadopoulos-Kerameus 189 1a: 111, 219-22; Vryonis 
1981: 40; 1983: 164). The Russian traveller Basil 
Posniakov mentions it three decades later as the 
monastery of St John of Jerusalem (1548-61: 324; Moore 
1961: 79). 

In 1551, the Franciscans were expelled from their house 
adjoining the Cenacle and the tomb of David on Mount 
Sion (no. 336). In 1558-9, the monastery of St John, then 
known as Dair al-Amud (Monastery of the Column) and 
reportedly inhabited by only three Georgian nuns, was 
transferred to them on the authority of Sultan Sulayman 
the Magnificent (Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 50-5, 
nos. 39-41; Quaresmi 1639a: 41; 1639b: 124; Horn 
1725-44b: 162-3; Peradze 1937: 199, 222-3; Hoade 
1978: 351). In return, the Georgians received 1,200 
Venetian zecchini from the custos, Boniface of Ragusa; and 
two years later the indulgences of Mount Sion were also 
transferred there by Pope Pius IV (Golubovich 1 898: 194). 
At first it seems that the Franciscans continued to pay the 
Georgians a rent for the buildings andthe adjacent garden, 
for disputes over non-payment are recorded in 1562, 1568 
and 1576 (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a:z1v, 444, 446: 
Janin 1913: 35-6). The Georgians also made a final 
unsuccessful attempt to regain it by legal means in 1596 
(Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 123-5, n0- 88; cf. 
Bagatti 1962a: 161). 

It was probably the Franciscans who changed the dedi- 
cation of the church to St Saviour and associated it with 
the feast of the Transfiguration, though Francesco 
Quaresmi, who presided over the community for seven 
months in 1618-19, believed that that was already its ded- 
ication when the friars first acquired it. Quaresmi gives a 
detailed description of the convent. including the church: 


The church is small and built in rectangular form. In its eastern 
part is the [sanctuary] chapel and the high altar, where the most 
holy Sacrament of the Eucharist is kept. On the altar panel is 
painted the sending of the Holy Spirit in tongues of fire over the 
Holy Mother of God and the Holy Apostles: for this chapel is ded- 
icated to the Holy Spirit. Within and in the centre of the church 
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is the choir of the friars with their stalls, under a large hemi- 
sphere commonly called a cupola, from whose windows the 
church is illuminated. On either side outside the choir there are 
two altars: the one on the right and north side is dedicated to the 
most Holy Sacrament of the Body of Christ, and the Lord’s Supper 
is painted in its altar panel; that on the left and southern side is 
built to St Thomas the Apostle, who acknowledged Christ risen 
from the dead as his Lord and God, and this mystery is painted on 
the altar panel. And in this manner is preserved in that church 
the memory of the principal mysteries of the church of Holy 
Mount Sion, from which the friars were ejected . . . There are in 
the church nine lamps, three of which continually burn before 
the most Holy Sacrament, two before the other altars, and 
another four in the entrance and forward part of the church. 
(1639a: 11, 40; 1639b: 122) 


In 1631, following the collapse of part of the church, the 
Franciscans carried out repairs, with the result that the 
custos, Fr Diego da S. Severino, was briefly imprisoned by 
the gadi and the friars were forced to flee (Golubovich 1898: 
72-3; Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 232-3, no. 155). 
In 1652 the friars were still being troubled by the governor 
over repairs that they had made to the buildings (Hussein, 
Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 302-3, no. 19 5). G. Brémond 
described the church in 1666 in much the same terms as 
Quaresmi (1679: 313; Bagatti 1962a: 165 n.2). In 1671. 
however, the friars were granted permission to open a door 
preceded by a stone stair in the west wall of the convent and 
to make a door from the ‘old iron window’ on the south 
(Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 19 34: 374, no. 238). Repairs 
to the pilgrim hospice are also referred toin 1701 (Hussein, 
Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 452-3, no. 277). 

Asa result of progressive purchases of adjacent proper- 
ties, by the time when it was drawn and described by Fr 
Elzear Horn in the early eighteenth century the convent 
had expanded to comprise a significant complex of struc- 
tures on both sides of St Francis Street (1725—44b: 16 3-5, 
fig. 31). In 1722, the church itself was enlarged by the 


addition of anew rectangu s 
stalls were moved from the nave (Horn 172 5—44b: 166-7, 
fig. 32; Brlek 1986a: 8). Fr Horn describes the building 


thus: 


The choir is ab 
[c.8 m] long. The church is about 39 


50 feet [15.25 m 
pilaster to the begin 
one storey of the building. The floor ise 
sellated work 
naves, the yaults of wh 
masonry columns. 


anterior ones there is 
monly called. which is circular in shape. a structure of one storey 


higher than the church and lighted by four small windows: from 


its top there hangs 4 crystal candelabrum. covered with a cloth 





lar choir. into which the friars’ - 


out 23 feet [7 m] wide and 26 feet less ¥ palm 
feet [12 m] wide and almost |... 


] long from the end of the upper fie. east] a : 





in marble of divers colours. It has three porticos or. 
ich are carried on six thick pillars or Bs. 
which the Italians call pilastri. On the four : 
built a hemisphere. or cupola as it is com- © 
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during the year, but illuminated with lighted candles during 
pontifical functions. Around the centre there are painted the four 
Evangelists; a little below are seen various carvings in gypsum, 
between which in letters of gold are written the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost . . . the work of Fr Denis Majius, of the Reformed 
Province of Tyrol, in 1720. . .(1725-44b: 167) 


Horn’s perspective drawing of the convent viewed from the 
east shows a bell-shaped dome on a cylindrical drum, 
rising above the flat terrace roof of the church (1725-4.4b: 
fig. 31). To the east of it is what appears to be the semi- 
dome of an apse, the lower parts of which would by then 
have been largely demolished to accommodate the 
enlarged rectangular choir. The semi-dome would proba- 
bly have been supported by the two massive rectangular 
pilasters that Horn’s plan of the church shows flanking the 
entrance to the choir and separating it from the rectangu- 
lar recesses containing respectively the altars of the Body 
of Christ and St Thomas (see fig. 38). The other four free- 
standing masonry piers are irregularly spaced on the plan; 
as a result, the western bay appears almost twice the 
length of the other two and the central bay appears com- 
pressed, rather than square as one would expect for a bay 
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38 Church of St John the 
medieval church after 
suggested restoration. 


Evangelist (no, 325): plan of the 
E. Horn (172 5—~14), witha 





supporting a dome. The most probable explanation for 
these inconsistencies is that they are simply the result of a 
drafting error, which resulted in the two western piers 
being drawn too far east. However, some recent alterations 
had certainly been made to the nave by this date, for the 
door in the north wall of the west bay bore the inscription: 
Haec est domus Dei et porta coeli. Anno D, 1729 (Horn 
1725—44b: 168). Another door faced it in the south wall. 
In an alcove in the centre of the south wall stood a marble 
font and a wind organ occupied a place against the west 
wall of the south aisle (Horn 1725—44b: 168, fig. 33). 

By the 1840s, the old church of St Saviour, formerly St 
John the Theologian, had become so inadequate as a 
Roman Catholic parish church that Fr Francesco Cassini 
da Perinaldo described it as little better than a magazzino 
(1851: 11, 60; Brlek 1986a: 9). In 1850, Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Majid I granted the Franciscans permission to demolish 
the old church and build a new one in its place; however, 
the new church was to be no larger than the old one, the 
measurments of which were recorded as 28 pics long, 10 
wide and 10 high with the cupola adding a further 5 pics 
(Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 843-4, no. 447). 
Money for a new church was pledged in November 1869 
by the Austrian emperor, Francis Joseph I, then on pil- 
grimage in Jerusalem. It was not until thirteen years later, 
however, that the Turkish authorities finally relented and 
agreed that the new church could be larger than the old 
one, so long as it was built on precisely the same site. The 
new Latin church of St Saviour was begun 1882 and was 
consecrated on 29 November 1885 (Golubovich 1898: 
194; Briek 1986a: 10-19). Its design, by Fr Raffaele 
Cingolani da Montecassiano (1830-1908), was appat- 
ently inspired by the work of the sixteenth-century Italian 
architect Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola (1507-73) (Brlek 
1986a: 31-3). As well as being larger than the old church, 
in order to accommodate it to its site the church was or- 
entated towards the north. 


Sources 


Anon. Graecus (1187—), vitt (PG, Cxxx111, 981); RRH Ad, 58: 
no. 880a (1215). 


Bagatti 1962a: 161 n.1; 165 n.2: Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 
1994: 1, 232; 11, 99-100; Boas 1999: 22; Brémond 1679: 313: 
Brlek 1986a; Golubovich 1898: 194; Goujon 1671: 124-6: 
Hanauer 1926; 48-9, figs, 28, 31; Hoade 1978: 350-2; Horn 
1725~44b: 161-86, figs. 31-3; Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 
1934: 50-5, nos 39-41 (1558-9); 57-9, no. 43 (1561); 72,0 
54 (1564); 123-5, no. 88 (1596); 232-3, no. 155 (1631): 
302-3, no. 195 (1652); 359, no. 228 (1666); 374, no. 238 
(1671); 452-3, no. 277 (1701); 603, no. 352 (1738); 628-9: 


no. 356 (1741); 658-9, no. 368 (1757); 668-9, no. 373 (1758); 
733, no. 401 (1782); 843-4, no. 447 (1850); Janin 1913: 34, 
35, 36; Jeffery 1911: 756; 1919: 166; Kootwyk 1619: 151; 
Moore 1961: 45, 60, 77, 79, 114; Otten-Froux 2003: 102-3, no. 
178 (1363); Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a: 11, 219-22; Iv, 
444-5: Peradze 1937: 188, 199, 216, 222-3, 232; Pierotti 
1864: 160-1: Posniakov 1548-61: 324; Prag 1989: 2-6; 2002: 
188-9; Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 40-1; 1639b: 122-4; Scholz 1822: 
273: Tobler 1853: 1, 292-344, 661-2; 1869: 236-7; della Valle 
1616c: 70-1; Vincent and Abel 1914: 985; Vryonis 1981: 40; 
1983: 164: Williams 1849: 1.ii, 15-16; Zozimos 1419-21: 213. 


No. 326 Serbian Orthodox Monastic Church 
of St John the Evangelist (on Mount Sion) 
(?)17176.13104 (Map 4) 


History 


The foundation of a monastery of St John the Evangelist 
on Mount Sion is described in the life of St Sava of Serbia 
written by the monk Domentijan in the 1240s or 1250s. 
Sava visited Jerusalem twice during the patriarchate of the 
Orthodox Athanasius II (1230-44). During his first visit, 
which appears to have taken place between a summer and 
the following spring, in 1231-2 or subsequent years 
(Pahlitesch 1996: 469; cf. Obolensky 1988: 163-5), he 
joined the community of the monastery of Mar Saba (Vol. 
II, nos. 216-17). On his return to Jerusalem he stayed 
with Abbot Nicolas of Mar Saba in the abbey’s metochion in 
the city (no. 355), and while there asked where he might 
found a monastery. The patriarch and Nicolas accordingly 
gave him the church of St John the Evangelist on Mount 
Sion, situated near to the house where John had lived with 
the Virgin Mary. This was duly consecrated after the rules 
of the new monastery had been established (Domentijan, 
Zivot (ed. Danitié, 272-3); Pahlitzsch 1996: 470-1). 

The Orthodox church and monastery of St John the 
Evangelist was probably established in an area of the 
complex of buildings that in the twelfth century had 
formed part of the Augustinian abbey of St Mary of Mount 
Sion (no. 336). One of the many important traditions asso- 
ciated with Mount Sion from the fifth century onwards was 
that the Virgin Mary fell asleep there in the house of the 
Apostle John, where she lived after the Crucifixion (John 
19.27; Wilkinson 1977: 172: ELS, 741-2. no. 1026). 
During the twelfth century the place of the Virgin’s 
Dormition was shown inside the church of Mount Sion, in 
the north aisle, though only Orthodox pilgrims such as 
Daniel (ch. xu (trans. Ryan, 141; ELS. 497, no. 758)) and 
John Phocas (ch. x1v (PG, cxxx1it, 941; PPTS. V. 17-18: 
ELS, 501, no. 762)) associated it with the house of John (cf. 
Anon. Graecus, 11-111 (PG, CXxxUI, 976-7)). 
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In 1212, the church of Mount Sion was in the hands of 
the Orthodox (Suriani) (Wilbrand of Oldenburg, 11, 9 (ed. 
Laurent, 188; IHC, 111, 242; ELS, 502, no. 763)). In 
1219-20, it was probably for the most part demolished by 
Mu‘azzam ‘Isa (cf. al-Maqrizi c.1400a: 181; Baldi 1955: 
502 n.1), leaving standing only that part on the south side 
of the choir which contained the places associated with 
the Last Supper and Pentecost (Pelerinages (c.123 1), 1x (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 96; ELS, 502, no. 764)). 
Thereafter Christian pilgrims located the Cenaculum, or 
Upper Room, and the site of the Virgin's Dormition in sep- 
arate places. 

One thirteenth-century pilgrim, after visiting the 
church of St Saviour (no. 358), continues: 


Then one proceeds to a certain cell in which the Blessed Virgin 
Mary lived for 14 years after the Lord’s Ascension, and near by is 
another cell in which the Blessed Virgin Mary passed from this 
life. There is also there the church of the Blessed John the 
Evangelist which was, so they say, the first church in this world, 
in which the same John the Evangelist celebrated mass in the 
presence of the Virgin Mary for as long as the Blessed Virgin lived 
on earth. And there still exists there a certain red stone that was 
used as an altar; it was transported from Mount Sinai by the 
hands of angels through the prayers of the Blessed Thomas on his 
return from Judaea. (Anon. saec. xitb, 12 (IHC, 1v, 348-50); ef. 
Philip of Savona (1285-91), 111 (ed. Neumann, 39-40; IHC, Iv. 
226-8)) 


The church of St John is also mentioned by the Catalan 
Pilgrims (1323: 381; Baldi 1955: 504, no. 768) and by 
Oderic of Friuli (1330: 150). James of Verona records that 
the house in which St John said mass lay 35 cubits from the 
Cenaculum and that he himself celebrated mass there on 
the vigil of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary (1335: 
194; Baldi 1955, 505, no. 770). It seems doubtful. 
however, whether any monastery buildings were still 
extant at this date. Shortly afterwards. Nicolas of 
Poggibonsi recorded a number of drystone enclosures 
marking the holy sites within the courtyard representing 
the ruined shell of the church of Mount Sion. He identified 
the place where St John said mass as the first such to be 
reached as one came from St Saviour’s (no. 358): its altar 
was a white stone, set in the ground, while the place where 
the Virgin lived and the place where she died lay elsewhere 
in the courtyard and the red stone from Sinai outside it to _ 
the west ( 
The situation was more Or less the same i 
teenth century when Boniface of Ragusa wrote: 
Mary fell asleep] is the chapel in which 
celebrate the rites of holy 
Mary. That chapel. which is 
thin the walls of a church. 


n the late six- < 


Near this place [where 
John the Evangelist often used to 
masses in the presence of the Virgin 
now open to the sky, Was formerly wi 
(1577: 109; Baldi 1955: 751, no. j052) 








1346-50: 36-7: Baldi 1955: 511-12. no. 776). coe 
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Francesco Quaresmi records that the nave and vault of the 
chapel of St John had completely collapsed (1639a: 11, 
144; 1639b: 156-8). 


Discussion 


The monastery established by St Sava in the 1230s proba- 
bly lay on the north side of the ruined nave of the church 
of St Mary of Mount Sion, which had been partially demol- 
ished in 1219-20. As no further mention is made of any 
Orthodox monastic establishment in this position, it is 
likely to have had a short life, being probably abandoned at 
the time of the Khwarizmian sacking of Jerusalem in 
1244. The ruined church, however, continued to be visited 
for several centuries to come. 


Sources 


Anon. saec. x1ib (1244~), 12 (IHC, rv, 348-50); Domentijan, 
Zivot (ed. Danidié, 272-3) (1231-2); Philip of Savona 
(1285~91), 111 (ed. Neumann, 39-40; IHC, rv, 226-8) 


Baldi 1955: 504-12, nos. 768, 770, 776; 751, no. 1052; 
Boniface of Ragusa 1577: 109; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 
11, 119; Catalan Pilgrims 1323: 381: James of Verona 1335: 
194; Jotischky 1999: 194; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 


36-7; Oderic of Friuli 1330: 150; Pahlitzsch 1996: 470-1; 
Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 144; 1639b: 156-8. 


No.327 Church of St Julian 17214.13168 
(Map 3) 


History 


The church of St Julian is menti 
January 1177 by which Jobert, master of the Hospital, let 
to Sybil of Ramla, a house, ‘which on the east is next to the 
sacristy (capicerium) of the chur 


ch of St Julian and the 
house of Ibrahim (Braini) the Syrian...’ (Cart. des Hosp. 
1, 349-50, no. 508: RRH, 144, no. 540) i 


could alternatively mean the treasury ore 
the church, but in the latter Case one might expect the 
house to have been to the cast rather than to the west 
Possibly therefore the sacristy lay on the north side of th 
church, adjoining the house of Ibrahim. The other olin 
aries of the Hospital's house are missing from the sari 
ing text of the charter, but would presumably h : 
included on the south the church itself, ee 
Vincent and Abel Proposed locating the church j 
“Aqabat al-Hakkari, a street running south from ‘Aqabat 2 
Saraya to Tariq Bab as-Silsila (Street of the Tene a I 


oned in a charter of 


. The capicerium 
ven the chevet of 





and roughly parallel to the triple market; their reasoning 
appears to have been based on no more solid evidence than 
that the Hospital is known to have had possessions in that 
general area (1914: 965, pl. Lxxxvi). More recently, 
however, D. Bahat and G. Solar have proposed identifying St 
Julian’s with a newly rediscovered church in ‘Aqabat al- 
Khalidiya (1978: 79-80; Bahat 1980a: 86; 1980b; 1993a: 
125-6; 1985b: 53; cf. Folda 1977: 95 n.18). This identifi- 
cation was subsequently challenged by K. Bieberstein, who 
argued that the new church was instead that of St John the 
Evangelist (1987: 180), an idea that appeared to be sup- 
ported by nineteenth-century identifications of the building 
as a church of St John of Damascus (Scholz 1822: 172, 
2768; Tobler 1853: 1, 424; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 
1994: 11, 357). The church of St John the Evangelist, 
however, can more plausibly be located elsewhere (no. 
324). For the time being, therefore, Bahat and Solar’s pro- 
posed identification may be allowed to stand. 


Description 


The church stands on the corner of ‘Aqabat al-Khalidiya 
on the south and ‘Aqabat as-Saraya on the west. It has the 
form of an aisled hall, with three four-bayed aisles of equal 
height, terminating on the east in three apses, the south- 
ern of which no longer survives (fig. 39, pls. cvI-CVI¥)). 
The central apse is partly accommodated in a rectangular 
projection. Overall the building measures 18.15 by 12.80 
m and internally 14.80 by 10.50 m. The piers, arches ane 
chevet are constructed in ashlar, while the vaults and walls 
are built in rubble masonry. 

The central aisle is 4.10 m wide and the side aisles 3.30 
m. The western bay is slightly narrower than the others, 
while the eastern bay is somewhat irregular, owing to the 
misalignment of the nave with the chevet. The roof is 
carried on square piers and pilasters, varying from 085m 
to 0.875 m in width; it consists of groin-vaults separated 
by transverse arches. A barrel-vault in the south-western 
bay appears to be a later insertion, no doubt replacing a 
groin-vault; and the present groin-vault that covers the 
central second bay appears to have replaced a dome on 
pendentives, the existence of which is indicated by the 
thickness and particular arrangement of the transverse 
arches enclosing it. The vaults and transverse arches 
spring from quirked cavetto-moulded imposts, which e 
continued as a string-course around the interior walls an 
chevet of the building. d 

The central apse is 2.75 m wide, 1.7m. deep and coveré 
by a pointed semi-dome, springing from the string-cours® 
It was apparently lit by a generously proportioned window, 
0.7 m wide and c.1.45 m high, with parallel sides, @ 
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PLAN 


39 i 
Church of St Julian (no. 327): plan and E-W section. 


sees es head and a stepped sill; it was later made 
ie ne efore finally being blocked. A pair of rectan- 
Aca ries, each with a rebate for a wooden door, 
apse. At y a quirked chamfer, are set into the sides of the 
estiie bata these are only just above the floor, sug- 
Aas . the floor level has risen. The surviving north- 
ental ee sy wide, 1.15m deep and 0.6 m lower than the 
with e: its window issome 0.5 m wide and 1.3m high, 
B rounded head cut into the lintel. 

ext mean windows are now blocked and below the 
lying i ene level, though it is evident that the area 
church a e building was lower and open when the 
hedssel : i built. At present, despite an evident rise in 
outside as inside the building and in the ground level 
écoutid i : internal floor remains below the level of the 
ie wea " cp The difference is particularly marked on 
site thie A cae Given the natural topography of the 
aieave i orth-western part of the building may possibly 

ys have been earthfast externally. If so, this would 








account for the relative thickness of the west wall and the 

lack of openings in it and in the western part of the north . os: 
wall at a lower level. The two existing high-level windows pore ha 
in the west wall may possibly replace earlier openings: but 
the south wall, which would doubtless have contained the * },... 
principal door and have provided the most light. hasbeen fc): 


rebuilt in a later period. 
In their analysis of 











the building Bahat and Solar * 
identified two principal medieval phases. the first repre 
sented by the chevet. piers and pilasters. and the second by > « 
the interior faces of the northern and western walls. Not. 
only do the wall-faces appear to abut the pilasters. but the °° 
string-courses associated with them have a different profile 

(a quirked chamfer, rather than a cavetto) and the junc-. | 
tons are often botched (1987: 77-8. figs. 2. 5-6). Rather ° 
than interpreting these as separate phases of work, 
however, it may alternatively be possible to see them as 
different stages in the same building programme. In the 
eastern bay of the north wall, although the lower part of 
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cvt_ Church of St Julian (no. 327): central apse. 


the infilling wall is roughly in line with those in the other 
bays, the facing of the upper part appears to have fallen 
out, revealing another wall-face set back by some 0.35— 
0.5 m behind it and incorporating remains of a blocked 
window and an arch. This wall most likely belonged to a 
pre-existing building, against which the church was con- 
structed. The procedure adopted by the builders would 
therefore have been to construct the pilasters supporting 
the vaults against the existing external wall-face of the 
earlier building and only later to fillin and plaster the areas 
contained by each arched bay. In the second bay alow arch 
Supports the wall-face at a low level; this seems far too low 
to have been a door (pace Bahat and Solar 1978: 78), but 
may perhaps have functioned as a relieving arch over a 


cistern, a tomb or some other feature that would have 
caused instability to the wall. 


In recent times the church has be 
oll-press for olives and st 
furniture shop. Late 
of the southern 


en used for housing an 
same and latterly as a smithy and 
r modifications include the rebuilding 
‘apse. south wall and most of the south 






























: the 
cv Church of St Julian (no. 327): view south-east from 
north aisle. 





ing east. 
cvi11_ Church of St Julian (no. 327): nave looking 


in off the 
aisle’s vaulting, and the insertion of a wall blocking 
western bays. 


Decoration 


: enon the 
Traces of painted figures outlined in red may be se 
plaster of the central apse. 


Visited 26.9.79, 1981, 15.9.94, 13.7.03. 


Sources 


69 
. Paoli, 1, 212.0. 1 
Cart. des Hosp., 1, 349-50, no. 508 (1177); Paoli, 1, 2 

(1177); RRH, 144, no. 540 (1177). 


- 125-6, pl. 1 
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1993: 799; Bieberstein 1987; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 
1, 43, 207, 217; 0, 357-8; 11, 423, 425; Enlart 1925: 11, 265; 
Folda 1977: 95 n.18; Prag 1989: 168, fig.; 2002: 155-6; Scholz 
1822: 172, 278; Tobler 1853: 1, 426; Vincent and Abel 1914: 
965; de Vogiié 1860: 304. 


No.328 Church and Hospital of St Lazarus 
(?)1713.1318 (Map 2) 


History 


The leper house of St Lazarus appears to have been estab- 
lished sometime during the reign of King Fulk and Queen 
Melisende (1131-43), when a pilgrim guide describes the 
leprosorum mansio as lying outside the walls of the city 
between Tancred’s Tower and St Stephen’s Gate (Fretellus 
(1137), tvir var. (ed. Boeren, 34); Descriptio locorum, 
xxxix (IHC, 11, 102; PPTS, v, 39)). It was evidently 
endowed by the king and queen, for in 1144 Baldwin III 
and his mother confirmed his parents’ donation ‘to the 
leprous confratres of the church of St Lazarus that is in 
Jerusalem’ of a piece of land, which the royal pair had pur- 
chased from a certain Syrian; this was located in front of 
the leper house and by the time of the confirmation had 
been planted with vines (de Marsy, 124-5, no. 3; RRH, 57, 
n0. 227). Sometime between 1134 and 1146-8, Renier of 
Ibelin, lord of Ramla, also granted ‘the sick of St Lazarus 
next to the walls of Jerusalem (infirmis Sancti Lazari secus 
i Jerusalem)’ ten carrucates of land in the territory of 
€ Village of Walter of Bouillon (or casale Infirmorum), sit- 
— in his lordship (de Marsy, 125—7, no. 5; RRH, 63, no. 
a nia Marsy, 142-3, no. 25), to which Roger, bishop 
Mar see added a grant of the tithes in 1147 (de 
ee a no. 4 RRH, 62, no. 246). Other endowments 
aa te is period included another piece of land, situ- 
(Tal‘at ner the Mount of Olives and Rubea Cisterna 
eeu . i amm), which had been bequeathed by a 
by Fulk i is of Caesarea and in 1142 was confirmed 
oe Melisende to ‘the church of St Lazarus and the 
123-4 : a people, who are called miselli’ (de Marsy, 
pihen ae . RRH, 53, no. 210); and a cistern, which was 
awe e house of the lepers of St Lazarus’ by an 
chieteet ana named Abraham, during the patriar- 
continue - liam I (1130-45), on condition that he could 
clothing f o make use of it and would receive food and 
Se 5 Tom the house during his lifetime. Abraham had 
or f ‘ nted the cistern earlier by Patriarch Warmund, 
Barber ae of the poor’ (de Marsy, 123, no. 1; RRH, cf. 

Durin cea 440-1; Touati 2004). 
ar e€ twelfth century the leper house of St Lazarus 
hina to receive endowments in the Latin East. A 
er of these are recorded in a cartulary, which 
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survives in a fragmentary state in Turin (de Marsy. 
‘Fragment’; Touati, Actes et Cartulaire; cf. Barber 1994c: 
441-6; Mayer 1993: 165 n.269; 2002a: 91-5, 97-9: 
2002b). In the West, the house was given properties in 
France by Louis VII, who had been in Jerusalem in 1146 
(de Marsy, 132, no. 12 (1154); Pétiet 1914; Mutuel 1983: 
Barber 1994c: 446-7). It also had estates in England 
(Bourne and Marcombe 1987; Walker 1990); and David I 
of Scotland granted it the parish church of St Giles in 
Edinburgh (Barrow, Charters of David 1, 1 66, no. 256; RRS, 
ui, 116-17; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 373-5, no. 188; 
Marcombe 2003: 34, 106, 199). In 1173, Amalric, patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, wrote to Louis VII of France requesting 
additional alms for the lepers of St Lazarus, as the Latin 
church in the East was finding it difficult to sustain them 
on account of Muslim incursions (Epist. ad Ludovicum, no. 
4 (PL, cLv, 1266-7; IHC, Iv, 408); RRH, 133, no. 507). 
Although by the mid thirteenth century the brothers of 
St Lazarus had achieved the status of a military order, the 
stages by which this came about appear to have been 
gradual, its military functions being acquired only in the 
1240s (Mayer 1990: 488; Barber 1994c: 439-40, 
448-56). A master called Bartholomew is first referred toin 
1153 (de Marsy, 131, no. 11; RRH, 72, no. 284; Barber 
1994c: 445), and another named Bernard in 1182 (Mayer 
1993: 165 n.269). John of Ibelin later recorded the maistre 
de Saint Ladre des meseaus as being directly subordinate to 
the patriarch of Jerusalem (Livre, CCXXVI (RHC Lois, 1. 
415-16; ed. Edbury, 592); cf, Edbury 1997: 110, 183. 
191). During the twelfth century, the house seems to have 
become a refuge for Latin settlers, including members of the 
nobility, who had contracted leprosy, though not all of its 
members were leprous (Shahar 1982: Barber 1994c: 
443-5). The Livre au Roi, however, contains an enactment 
to the effect that all knights and sergeants who contracted 
the disease should normally enter the order (ch. xii (ed. 
Greilsammer, 25 6-62)). Gerard of Nazareth describes in his 
de Conversatione servorum Dei the activities of three individ- 


uals, Radulph, Alberic and Bartholomew, who cared for the 
lepers in Jerusalem (ch. XI-XH (ed. Kedar, 72): Kedar 1983: 


66). The house appears to have had its own chaplain, one of 
whom, Frederick, witnessed a charter in 1148 (de Marsy. 
127, no. 6; RRH, 63, no. 251; Barber 1994c: 446-7). 

The Cambrai map of Jerusalem (c.1150) shows the eccle- 
sia S. Lazari standing just outside Tancred’s Tower. at the 
north-western corner of the city, while a ehariec of April 
1164 describes the church of St Lazarus as touching the 
wall of the city of Jerusalem (claustro civitatis Jerusalem a 
tigua)’ (de Marsy, 140, no. 22: RRH, 104-5. no. 397). By 


1144, as indicated above. 
ard in front of their house; an 
sanellen granted them another one lying next 


the brothers had planted a vine- 
d in 1153 Robert of 
to it (de 
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Marsy, 131, no. 11; RRH, 72, no. 284). Another charter of 
1177 mentions a public road, which ran northward from 
the leper house of St Lazarus to be met by another road 
coming westward from St Stephen’s church (no. 359) 
(Bresc-Bautier, 314-15, no. 162; RRH, 144-5, no. 543). 
All of these indications are confirmed by the pilgrim 
Theodoric, who visited Jerusalem in 1172: 


Whoever makes a circuit of the city walls beginning from the 
Tower of David will find next to the western corner the church 


and habitations of the lepers, which are furnished and well 
ordered. 


From there the pilgrim would pass by the great cistern of 
the Hospitallers before coming to St Stephen's church (ch. 
XXVI (CCCM, Cxxx1x, 173; PPTS, v, 43)). 

The chronicle of Ernoul records that the Maladerie not 
only stood against the city wall but also controlled access 
to a postern, from which one could reach the Holy 
Sepulchre. In 1186, with the connivance of the master of 
St Lazarus, it was through this postern that a spy, sent by 
the barons in Nablus to observe the coronation of Sibylla 
and Guy, was able to enter the closed city (ch. x1 (ed. de Mas 
Latrie, 132-4)). In the years after the fall of Jerusalem in 
1187, it was also through this postern that Christian pil- 
grims coming to visit the Holy Sepulchre under terms of 
truce with the Ayyubids were permitted to enter and leave 
the city (Ernoul, xvi1.3 (ed. de Mas Latrie, 199-200; ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 41-2): Cont, de Guillaume de Tyr 
(Rothelin, ¢.1261), vir (RHC Oce, 11, 500; ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 154: trans, Shirley, 18)). Ernoul also men- 
tions a separate infirmary for women (Maladerie des 
femmes) which was located on higher ground a certain 
distance away from the city walls and from the men’s 
infirmary (ch. x1tt (ed. de Mas Latrie, 166); cf, Eracles, 
XXHT. 35 (RHC Oce, 11, 82)), 

After the fall of Jerusalem in 1187, the brothers of St 


Lazarus abandoned their house there and moved to Acre 
(Barber 1994¢: 447) (see Vol. 1v) 


Description 


Excavations by Dan Bahat and Aren M 
new city hall being built north of N 
uncovered a water channel of the Frankish period, running 
south towards the city. Over this Were built, without dam- 
aging it, the north and west walls of alarge building of the 
same period; the inside face of the north wall was abutted 
by four masonry piers, and a later structure was also built 
up against it, Although the excavators identifiec 
remains as belonging to the leper house of st L 
location suggests it to be more like 


aier on the site of a 
cw Gate in 1988-9 


d these 
azarus, their 
ly that they belonged to 





the women’s infirmary mentioned by Ernoul (Bahat and 
Maier 1990; Ben-Dov, Bahat and Rosen-Ayalon 1993: 
796). Another wall, some 2.5 m wide, excavated just 
outside New Gate, has also been suggested as having 
belonged to St Lazarus, though it may possibly have been 
simply part of the outer city wall (Bahat 1985b: 53). 

The postern of St Lazarus was at one time identified with 
a blocked arch in the present city wall, located below 
ground level on the east side of the projection containing 
the Franciscan convent of St Saviour (Grid ref. 
17166.13189) (Clermont-Ganneau 1888: Iv, 245-6; 
1901: 112-14, fig.); this appears to have been associated 
with another gate in the outer wall in front of it and was 
approached by steps in the rock-cut moat (Schick 1895a: 
30). A more convincing case, however, can be made for 
identifying the postern of St Lazarus with a gate in the 
Crusader wall that was excavated on the west side of 
Tancred’s Tower (Qasr Jalud) in 1913. This was flanked by 
a pair of columns with moulded bases and thick-leafed 
capitals and was approached from the north by a cause- 
way across the rock-cut ditch, in which there also ran a 
water channel, entering the city at that point (Vincent 
1913; Bahat and Ben-Avi 1975; Bahat 1990a: 91-2). The 
location of the leper house itself, however, has therefore yet 
to be established for certain. 


Relics 


In 1169, the master of St Lazarus, Gerard of Montclar, pre- 
sented to Maurice of Craon relics consisting of a piece of 
clothing of the Virgin Mary, a piece of the wood to which 
Christ was tied when He was scourged, and some bones of 
St Nicolas (de Broussillon, 1, 105, no. 146). 


Epigraphy 


In the museum of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum isa 
Poorly preserved lead seal, showing on one side a leper and 
the inscription Sigillum d(omus) leprosorum, and on the other 
a bishop in the act of blessing, with the inscription S. Lazar 
Terusalem (Clermont-Ganneau 1888: 1v, 242-7, pl.1: 1901: 
109-14; Bagatti 1939: 55; Schulmberger, Chalandon and 
Blanchet 1943; 12 1, 129bis; de Sandoli 1974: 159, fig 34. 
no. 202; cf. de Broussillon, 1, 105, no. 146). 


Sources 


Brese-Bautier, 314-15, no. 1 62 (1177); Cont. de Guillaume de es 
(Rothelin, ¢.1261), vin (RHC Oce, 1, 500; ed. Michelant an 


emanate 


om 


oon 
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Raynaud, 154; trans. Shirley, 18); Descriptio locorum (113 1-43), 
xxx1Xx (IHC, 11, 102; PPTS, v, 39); Epist. ad Ludovicum, no. 4 (PL, 
ctv, 1266-7; IHC, 1v, 408) (1173); Eracles, xx1u1, 55 (RHC Occ, 
11, 82) (1187); Ernoul (c.1231), x1, XII, xvu1.3 (ed. de Mas 
Latrie, 132-4, 166, 199-200; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
41-2); Fretellus (1137), Lv1iI var. (Boeren, 34); Gerard of 
Nazareth, De conversatione servorum Dei, XI-XII (ed. Kedar, 72) 
(c.1140-61); John of Ibelin, Livre, CCXxVI (ed. Edbury, 592; RHC 
Lois, 1, 415-16); de Marsy (ed.), ‘Fragment d’un cartulaire de 
lordre de saint Lazare’, AOL, 11.ii, 121-57; Livre au Roi, XLi1 (ed. 
Greilsammer, 256-62); RRH, 34, no. 136 (1130-45); 53, no. 


210 (1142); 57, no. 227 (1144); 62, no. 246 (1147); 63, nos. %.' 
records that when the future saint arrived in Jerusalem in 


451, he was received in the Tower of David, which was 


251-2 (1148); 68, no. 269 (1151); 72, no. 284 (1153); 104-5, 
no. 397 (1164); 133, no. 507 (1173); 144-5, no. 543 (1177); 
Theodoric (1172), xxvi (CCCM, cxxx1x, 173; PPTS, v, 43); 
Touati, Actes et Cartulaire de Saint-Lazare. 


Jerusalem map: Cambrai (c.1150). 


Abel 1924a: 34; Bagatti 1939: 55; Bahat 1985b: 53; 1988: 
201-2; 1990a: 91, 98; Barber 1994c; Ben-Dov, Bahat and 
Rosen-Ayalon 1993: 796; Bertrand 1922; 1924; 1960; 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 1, 207; 11, 52-3; Clermont- 
Ganneau 1888: 1v, 242-7, pl. 1; 1901: 109-14; Edbury 1997: 
ee 183, 191; Feigl 1978; de la Grassiére 1932; Hamilton B 
197: 112; 1980: 109; Hanauer 1893a: 142; Hiestand 1985: 
43-5; Hyacinthe 2003; Jankrift 1996; 1997a; 1997b; Kedar 
1983: 66, 72: Lee 1968; Marcombe 2003; Mayer 1990; 1993: 
165: 2002a: 91-5, 97-9; 2002b; Meier 1994; Moore 1961: 
47,113; de Sandoli 1974: 159, fig. 54, no. 212; Schulmberger, 
Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 121, 129bis; Schick 1889a: 
64: Shahar 1982; Tobler 1853: 1, 172; Touati 2004; Vignay 


mete Vincent and Abel 1914: 968, fig. 405; de Vogiié 1860: 


No.329 Chapelof StLonginus (Unlocated) 


History 


a eee 1185, Baldwin V confirmed to the Premons- 
ipa ae canons of St Samuel (see Vol. 11, no. 159) the 
sade: St Longinus in Jerusalem, together with its 
sibly 5 peti and en annual endowment of 100 (or pos- 
to el eee for its service, all of which had been given 
Samael al ue Amalric (1163-74) (Mayer, ‘Sankt 
chapel oe 0; Hamilton 1980: 102). The location of this 
centy - ake Although in the early seventeenth 
Saki the north-eastern apsidal chapel of the Holy 
turion a known as that of St Longinus, the cen- 
iOusresh = had pierced Christ’s side with his lance 
tion is oe mihi 11, 300; 1639b: 240), no such dedica- 
unlikel cane in the twelfth century; indeed, it seems very 
th Y that the Augustinian canons would have permit- 

€ Premonstratensians to maintain such a chapel (cf. 


Mayer 1964: 58-9). Another possibility is that the chapel 


“was located in or near the royal castle, or Citadel, since it is 
known that the twelfth-century Chapel Royal also con- 
- tained relics relating to the Crucifixion (see no. 285). Two 


other considerations might lend support to such a theory. 
In the first place, the canons of St Samuel are also known 
to have possessed a house in Jerusalem, situated in front of 
the Tower of David; this had been given to them by Baldwin 


- HLor Amalric and could have provided convenient accom- 
*modation for a chaplain (Mayer, ‘Sankt Samuel’, 70). 


Secondly, the Life of St Theodosius by Cyril of Scythopolis 


then a monastery, by an aged ascetic from Cappadocia 
named Longinus (Vita S. Theodosii, 1 (ed. Schwartz, 236: 
trans. Price, 262); Vincent and Abel 1914: 516: Chitty 
1966: 93). It would be quite possible to imagine a chapel 
formerly associated with the monk Longinus coming to be 
linked in the twelfth century to the Roman soldier of the 
same name. Definitive proof, however, is lacking. 


Sources 


Mayer, ‘Sankt Samuel’, 70 (1185). 
Hamilton 1980: 102; Mayer HE 1964: 58-9; Pringle 2004: 27. 


No. 330 Cemetery Chapel of St Mamilla 
1711.1316 (Map 1) 


History 
The Pool of Mamilla lies some 700 m west of Jaffa Gate and 
served as a collecting pool and header for the Patriarch’s 
Pool (or Pool of Hezekiah) in the Christian Quarter: 
Although its date of construction is unknown. it may 
perhaps have derived its name from its sponsor. a certain 
Mamilla or Maximilla (Vincent and Abel 1914: 869-7 1). 
In the twelfth century it was known as the Patriarch’s 
Lake, while the pool inside the city was called the Pool of 
the Patriarch’s Bath (Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 280-1: 
i bel 1914: 871). 
ss eee Persian general Razmiz detained in the Pool 


of Mamilla those Christians of Jerusalem who had not 


already been killed; later 4.518 bodies were found in it 
(Strategios, IX, 6-xI, 2: XXII, 28 (trans. Garitte. 16-18. 


52)). Many of these and others killed during ve Betsiat 
sack of Jerusalem were subsequently buried in the ioe hi 
and around the pool (Strategios. XXIII. 4 hase ae c 
50-1): cf. Eutychius. Annales (ed. Cheikho. sed a 2 
PG, cxi, 1083, 1098; trans. Pirone. 307, 323): Vin 


and Abel 1914: 868-9; Gil 1992: 442). 
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In the later ninth century, Bernard the Monk wrote: 


And a mile west of the city of Jerusalem is the Church of St 
Mamilla, which contains the bodies of many people whom the 
Saracens martyred and whom she buried. (ch. x1x (ed. Tobler 
and Molinier, 318; trans. Wilkinson, 144)) 


It seems likely that the church took its name from the pool, 
rather than the reverse. The tradition is repeated, however, 
in the early years of the Latin kingdom by the Russian 
Abbot Daniel, who describes the area as a low place, a bow- 
shot east of David’s Gate, with a cornfield and a cistern: 


From there it is a bowshot to a cave in which lie the remains of 
many holy martyrs killed in Jerusalem in the reign of Heraclius, 
and this place is called Agia Mamilla. (ch. Lvi1 (trans. Ryan, 150)) 


From the 1130s, Latin acounts add a further tradition, 
that the bodies had been miraculously buried by a lion. 
Rorgo Fretellus (1137), for example, writes: 


Before the gate of Jerusalem, beside the lake which faces the 
south, is that cave into which one night a lion commanded by 
Almighty God carried some 12,000 martyrs slain under 
Chosroes. (Fretellus, Lxvi1t (ed. Boeren, 39)) 


This text corresponds with a more concise version found in 
the Descriptio locorum (1131-43) (ch. xu1 (THC, 11, 104; 
PPTS, v, 42)), but was to be repeated in a number of later 
sources (e.g. Eugesippus (c.1148) (PG, cxxxu11, 1002); 
John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) (CCCM, CXXXIXx, 108; PPTS, v, 
49); Anon. 11 (c.1170), 8 (THC, 111, 14: PPTS, vi, 11); 
Oliver of Paderborn (1196-1227), Descriptio, x1v (IHC, 1v, 
398): Thietmar, 1x, 27 (ed. Laurent, 27); Peter de Pennis 
c.1350: 360). The tradition was also known to William of 
Tyre, who affirms that the cave lay close to the Patriarch’s 
Lake (ch. virt, 2 (CCCM, Lx111, 384; trans. Babcock and 
Krey, 1, 342)). 

In the version given by Theodoric (1172), the martyrs 
become pilgrims who had come to Jerusalem but were 
unable to enter, whereupon the ‘Muslims’ sallied out and 
killed them all. He describes the location thus: 


As you leave the Holy City towards the west by 
to the Tower of David, to the right there is 
chapel. in which, when you have gone dow 
steps into a very deep underground cav 
bodies of pilgrims... No particle of them 
taken away overseas without the 
of their own accord as soon 
CXXXIX, 183) 


a gate contiguous 
a path to a certain 
n almost a hundred 
€, you find countless 
however small can be 
ships being said to return home 
as it is brought on board. (CCCM, 


In the early thirteenth century | 
Carnier del Lyon near the Patriarch’s Lake and says that 
above it there was a chapel (moustier) in w a 
sung daily (ch. x1 (ed. Michelant 
Mas Latrie, 203): cf. Cont. de 


trnoul also places the 


hich mass was 
and Raynaud, 45; ed, de 
Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, 








c.1261), viii, xvii (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 157-8, 
171; trans. Shirley, 20, 27)). 

In the twelfth century it seems that the chapel and ceme- 
tery, like the pool, belonged to the Holy Sepulchre, for 
in 1168-9 Patriarch Amalric, when confirming the 
privileges of the chapter of the Sepulchre, included among 
them ‘the church and cemetery outside David’s Gate, next 
to the road that goes to Bethlehem’ (Bresc-Bautier, 292-6, 
no. 150; RRH, 123-4, no. 469). This was reconfirmed in 
identical terms by Pope Alexander II in 1170 (Bresc- 
Bautier, 297-301, no. 151; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 
261-5, no. 102), Lucius Il in 1182 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
1, 298-301, no. 125), and Celestine If in 1196 (Bresc- 
Bautier, 323-8, no. 170; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 
348-52, no. 172). The canon in charge of burials, Peter 
(sepulchrarius), is mentioned in 1153-5 (Bresc-Bautier, 
234-6, nos. 114-15). 

The cemetery of the Holy Sepulchre is also mentioned in 
1179, as defining the northern boundary of a piece of land 
which Nicolas Manzur received from the Hospital; the other 
boundaries included the Bethlehem road on the east and the 
old road leading to the Lake of the Patriarch on the west 
(Cart. des Hosp., 1, 376, no. 554; RRH, 157, no. 590). This 
suggests that the medieval cemetery lay in the same area as 
the later Muslim cemetery of Mamilla, being skirted to the 
south by the Bethlehem road which, as in the later nine- 
teenth century, proceeded from David’s Gate in the direction 
of the pool before turning south to follow the western side of 
the Hinnom Valley (Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 2 79-80). 

A Greek description of Jerusalem written sometime after 
1187 also mentions the church: 


As you seek Jerusalem [from the Monastery of the Cross (no. 
145)], having covered five stades you come to the monastery of 
St Babyla. There was cut off the head of St George. (Anon 
Graecus, x1 (PG, cxxx111, 985)) 


This reference to St George may perhaps recall the memory 
of a fifth-century church of St George that was located 
near to David’s Tower but does not seem to have existed at 
the time of the Crusader kingdom (see above, P- 167). The 
same association of the medieval church with St George 
however, is also found in a description by the early thir- 
teenth-century Christian Arab writer ‘Ali Ibn ‘Ubayd al- 
‘Iraqi, who mentions a ruined church of Abit Jurj (0° Jurh) 
near David's Gate, where people prayed before entering ine 
city; this was located beside the birka and a cave, in which 
lay the bones of the martyrs from the time of Sapo" 
(Chosroes), king of Persia. In ‘Ali Ibn ‘Ubayd’s version of 
the story, however, the bodies were carried not by a lion but 
by an old woman and her female dog (Clermont-Gannea® 
1896: 1, 283-4), By the mid thirteenth century the tradi 
tion seems to have acquired a Muslim interpretation. Abu 


Shama, for example, says that the cave in the Mamilla 
cemetery contained the heads of those, including his great- 
great-great-grandfather, who had been martyred by the 
Crusaders in 1099 (RHC Or, V, 211). 

In 1288-91, Ricoldus of Montecroce located the place 
where the lion carried the 4,000 martyrs on the 
Bethlehelm road between the chapel of the Star (al- 
Qadismu: Vol. 11, m0. 1 78) and St Elias (no. 202), adding: 
‘and there is there a beautiful monastery where Saracen 
[iie. Muslim] monks are living’ (ch. rv (ed. Laurent, 110; 
ed. Kappler, 58; IHC, Iv, 2.68)). This appears, however, to 
have been an altogether different site; quite possibly the 
development of the Mamilla area as a Muslim cemetery 
had obliterated its Christian associations. Although Sylvia 
Schein has attempted to identify Mamilla with Millo, 
where Felix Faber and his fellow pilgrims were accommo- 
dated in a pilgrim hospice in the 1480s (1985: 92), it is 
clear from Felix’s description that Millo or Mello lay inside 
the city walls on the north-western slopes of Mount Sion 
(Faber 1480-3: 1, 23, 336, 397; cf. Burchard of Mount 
Sion, vit (ed. Laurent, 64; IHC, Iv, 176)). 

By the late fifteenth century, the Mamilla Pool was sur- 
rounded by a Muslim cemetery, in the centre of which was 
a zawiya belonging to the Qalandariya order of Sifis. 
According to Mujir al-Din, “This zawiya was a church built 
by the Greeks (riim) and known under the name of the Red 
Convent: it was held in great veneration by all the 
Christians’ (1494-5: 8; cf. Clermont-Ganneau 1896: I, 
282). The zawiya had been established by Shaykh Ibrahim 
al-Qalandari, a contemporary of Sitt Tunshuq (died 
800 H/AD 1398), who herself also added a dome over the 
tomb of her brother, Bahadir, and a surrounding court in 
794 H/AD 1391-2; it fell into ruin in 893 w/ApD 1487-8 
(Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 198-9; Burgoyne and Richards 
1987: 63, 485). 


Description 


According to Frs Vincent and Abel, the remains of the 
Qalandariya and an associated cave could be seen east of 
Mamilla Pool in the early twentieth century (1914: 871). 
Its site would later have been built over, and is possibly now 
occupied by the Palace Hotel (Grid ref. 1711-1 316). built 
by the Supreme Muslim Council in 1929 (Schick 1997: 
24), though another cave complex with crosses scratched 
on its walls has more recently been discovered opposite the 
US Consulate, to the west of the Muslim cemetery 
(Cabezén Martin 2002). 

The Muslim cemetery itself is now truncated in size and 
lies derelict and vandalized in an area of West Jerusalem 
designated Independence Park (Vilnay 1978: 90): 
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However, a certain amount of Frankish masonry may still 
be seen in reuse in some of the Muslim tombs in the ceme- 
tery, including an arcaded tomb-chest with diminutive 
corner-capitals used as a tomb-marker (pls. CIX-CX) and 





cix Mamilla cemetery (no. 330): Frankish tomb-chest in 
reuse as a Muslim grave-marker. 





330): detail of Frankish tomb- 
slim grave-marker. 


cx Mamilla cemetery (no. 


chest in reuse as a Mu 
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another forming the cenotaph in the Turbat al-Kubakiya 
(688 H/AD 1289), the domed mausoleum of ‘amir ‘Ala’ al- 
Din Aydughdi al-Kabakt, which itself is built largely of 


reused Frankish material (Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 200; . 


Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 284-90; Burgoyne and 
Richards 1987: 141-3; Van Berchem 1922: 203-10; 
Schick 1997: 25-6). 

Excavations in 1989 also uncovered remains of a 
Byzantine mortuary chapel 180 m north-west of Jaffa 
Gate (Grid ref. 1715.1315). The chapel, 2.9 by 3.45 m 
with a plain white mosaic floor and painted walls, was 
associated on its north side with a rock-cut cave contain- 
ing skeletons piled up behind a wall (Reich, Shukrun and 
Bilig 1991; cf. Maier 1994; Reich 1994: 117-18). 
Although it seems perfectly possible, as the excavators 
suggest, that this represents one of the mass graves in 
Mamilla used after the massacre of 614, there appears to 
be no evidence to suggest that it was still in use or visited in 
the twelfth century. 


Visited 4.6.81, 12.1.03. 


Sources 


Abia Shama (RHC Or, v, 211); ‘Ali ibn ‘Ubayd al-‘Iraqi (trans. 
Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 283-4) (13c.); Anon. 11 (c.1170), 8 
(IHC, 111, 14; PPTS, v1, 11); Anon. Graecus (1187-), x1 (PG, 
CXXXII1, 985); Bresc-Bautier, 292-6, no. 150 (1168); 297-301, 
no. 151 (1170); 323-8, no, 170 (1196); Cart. des Hosp., 1, 376, 
no. 554 (1179); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261) 
Vin, XVIET (RHC Oce, 11, 502-3; ed. Michelant and Ravndue 
157-8, 171; trans. Shirley, 20, 27); Daniel (1106-8), Wii 
(trans, Ryan, 150; PPTS, tv, 50; trans. de Khitrowo, 49); 
Descriptio locorum (1131-43), xtr (IHC, 11, 104; PPTS, v 42): 
Ernoul (c.1231), xvit (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 45; ad de 
Mas Latrie, 203); Eugesippus (c.1148) (PG, cxxx11 1002): 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 261-5, no. 102 (1170); 298-301 He. 
125 (1182); 348-52, no. 172 (1196); John of Wiireburg 
(c.1165) (CCCM, cxxxix, 108; PPTS, v, 49); Oliver of Paden 
(1196-1227), Descriptio, x1v (IHC, 1v, 398); RRH, 123-4, n 

469 (1168); 157. no. 590 (1179); Theodoric (1172) ae 
(CCCM, CXxx1x, 183; PPTS, v, 55-6: trans, Wilkinson 307)} 
Thietmar (1217), rx, 27 (ed. Laurent, 27); William of T ie : 
2 (CCCM. Lxut, 384; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 342) aki 


Augustinovic 1972: 24; Bahat 1990: 91; Baldi 1973: 116-17: 


Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11. 2 
: eae iu, 27, 41-2: Bu 
Richards 1987: 63, 141-3: 485; Cabezén Site 


Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 279-90; Enlart 1925: 

171; 11, 207, 458, 465: Gil 1992: 442: Hoade i763 nes 
Meistermann 1936: 293; Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 1 ans 
Nubani 1956; Peter de Pennis ¢.1350: 360; Prin a. 


Schick 1997: 23-6; Tobler 1853: 11, 219 gle 1993: 34, 


-21; Van Berchem 





1922: 203-10; Vincent and Abel 1914: 868-71, 968, fig. 
361, pl. Lxxxtv.9; de Vogiié 1860: 334; Warren and Conder 
1884: 375; Wilkinson 1977: 119 n.7, 162; Williams 1849: 
1.ii, 65-7. 


No. 331 Church of St Martin 
(?)17190.13139 (Map 4) 


History 


In 1129, King Baldwin II confirmed the Hospitallers’ pos- 
session of a house in Jerusalem that had previously been 
given to the order by Bernard of Toulouse and his wife, 
Rufa; this was located in front of the church of St Martin 
(Cart. des Hosp., 1, 78-9, no. 84: RRH, 32, no. 130; cf. Cart. 
des Hosp., 1, 173, no. 225; RRH, 74-5, no. 293 (1154)). By 
the second half of the twelfth century, the order appears to 
have acquired a number of other properties in the same 
area. In or soon after 1172, for example, they gave to the 
church of the Mount of Olives (no. 284) as part of an 
exchange some houses lying near St Martin’s (juxta S. 
Martinum) that were being let to a certain Herbelotus 
(Cart. des Hosp., 1, 291-2, no. 422; RRH, 129-30, no. 
492). A rental compiled probably soon afterwards lists 
what appear to be the remaining Hospitaller properties in 
the area, along with their tenants. These included the 
house of a certain Elias, located in front of the house of 
Philip of Nablus, the first-floor apartment of Anschetin 
together with the two floors above it anda house behind it, 
the house of Arnald of St Martin located ‘in front of the 
house of St Martin’, and the courtyard adjoining St 
Martin’s church, which was let to William Campaner 
(Paoli, 1, 235-6, no. 190; RRH, 127-8, no. 483). 

In this period the canons of the Holy Sepulchre also had 
properties in the street of St Martin (in vico S. Martini), 
including seven houses and a bakery situated in front of 
the church. The ordering of the items in both of the docu- 
ments from which this information is derived appears to 
imply that St Martin’s lay somewhere in the vicinity of the 
Street of Mount Sion (Bresc-Bautier, 321-3, 105. 168-9: 
RRH, 109-10, no. 421). This is confirmed by the descrip- 
tion of Jerusalem in 1187 that is given in the chronicle 0 
Ernoul, which locates the church of St Martin (le Moustier 
Saint Martin) on the left-hand side of the Arch of Judas 
Street (now Jewish Quarter Street) as one proceeded south 
from the Latin Exchange towards the gate of Mount Sion 
(ch. xvii (ed. de Mas Latrie, 202; ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 43); cf. Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin. 
¢.1261), vit (RHC Occ, 111, 501; ed. Michelant ™ 
Raynaud, 156; trans. Shirley, 19)). 

The existence of a former church on the east side of 
Jewish Quarter Street within the complex of buildings that 








later comprised the Ramban synagogue and Jami‘ Sidi 
‘Umar (or Jami‘ al-Kabir) is also suggested by the building 
history of those two structures. The story of the founding 
of the Ashkenazi Ramban synagogue is told in a letter pur- 
portedly written by its founder, Nahamides, to his son in 
Spain in 1268 (cf. Prawer 1988: 252n.1). At this time, fol- 
lowing Muslim and Khwarizmian attacks on Jerusalem 
and its abandonment by the Franks in 1244, the city lay in 
ruins, its population reduced to no more than 2,000, 
including some 300 Christians and two Jewish dyers. 
However, on Saturdays, up to a minyan, or quorum of male 
Jews necessary for public prayer, would gather in the dyers’ 
house. Nahamides writes: 


We exhorted them and we found a ruined house built with 
marble columns and a handsome dome and we took it for a prayer 
house, because the city is a shambles and whoever wants to 
appropriate ruins does so. And we volunteered to repair the house 
and they [have] already [begun] its renovation. (trans. adapted 
from Prawer 1988: 252) 


Later, however, the mosque of Sidi ‘Umar was built adjoin- 
ing the southern side of the synagogue, its minaret being 
constructed sometime after 1397. By 1473-4, the only 
access to the mosque was by a lane from the south; but in 
that year heavy rains brought down a Jewish house lying 
west of the mosque, giving the Muslims the opportunity to 
open a new approach to the mosque from Harat al-Yahud 
(Jewish Quarter Street). Their action was disputed by the 
Jews before a judicial majlis, which included the historian 
Mujir al-Din. As the tribunal was unable to reach a deci- 
sion, the case had to be heard again before a commissioner 
sent from Cairo. The verdict went against the Jews, who 
were ordered to close their synagogue; however, they 
appealed to Sultan Qa’it Bay, who, on the advice of the 
‘ama in Cairo, confirmed their right of possession in a 
decree of 879 u/Ap 1474-5. The Jerusalem Muslims, 
however, continued to contest this decision until finally, on 
4 Rajib 879 n, Shaykh Muhammad ibn ‘Afif al-Din and his 
companions 


went to the Synagogue and ordered its demolition. So the 
Moslems hastened to demolish it, and they broke down the upper 
Part thereof, and the next day they demolished the rest. and it was 
a notable day, and Sheikh Abu I‘Azm encouraged the people to 
the demolition and told them . . . that in Paradise they would be 
tewarded for what they had done. (Mujir al-Din, trans. Hanauer 
1893b: 303) 


This act of vandalism led to a second intervention by Qa’it 
Bay, as a result of which the miscreants (excepting Shaykh 
Abi’l-‘Azm, who fled to Mecca) were severely punished. 
The synagogue was rebuilt by 1523 (Hanauer 1893b; 
Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 513; Prag 1989: 228: 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 249-50). 
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Subsequently, the building was again taken away from 
the Jews around AD 1566 and was turned into a factory for 
the production of grape syrup (dibs). It still existed in 1852, 
when it was known by the Muslims as al-Maragha, or 
‘place where donkeys roll’, an apparent irreverent allusion 
to its former Jewish, or possibly Christian, occupants 
(Schwarz 1852: 234; cf. Hanauer 1893b: 302). A large 
new synagogue for the Ashkenazi community, known as 
the Hurva, or ‘Ruin’, was completed on the north side of 
the earlier building around 1856 (Prag 1989: 228). 

Traces of what he thought was a church were noted in 
the Jami‘ Sidi ‘Umar by J.T. Barclay (1858: 453) (pl. cx1). 
Alerted by this, Titus Tobler, who had already suggested 
locating the church somewhere near the mosque (1853: 1, 
425), wrote to Conrad Schick in Jerusalem, asking him to 
investigate. Schick, however, was unable to find anything of 
interest in the mosque other than an arch which appeared 
to be older than the rest (Tobler 1859: 299). In February 
1893, however, the Revd J.E. Hanauer looked inside a build- 
ing that was being used as a granary immediately north of 
the mosque and found there remains of what seemed to 
him to be a church (Hanauer 1893a: 143). Some support 
for identifying this building with St Martin’s was also 
provided by the discovery of a medieval room containing 
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Complex of buildings incorporating the Jami‘ Sidi ‘Umar 


and the Ramban synagogue in which the Crusader 
church of St Martin (no. 331) was probably once 
located: viewed from the south. 
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an oven on the west side of the street facing the mosque 
(Hanauer 189 3a: 141). In March 1893, Hanauer returned 
to the building, which it seems was still called al-Maragha; 
this time he was accompanied by Conrad Schick, who made 
a plan of it (PEF: Schick/75/1; cf. Schick 1893). As nothing 
of the building now remains except the minaret of the 
adjoining mosque, the following description is based on 
those by Hanauer and Schick. 


Description and Discussion 


The building investigated by Hanauer and Schick lay 
immediately south of the large synagogue known as the 
Hurvat Rabbi Yehuda Hassid, Internally it consisted of a 
double row of five groin-vaulted bays lying east-west, 
18.45 m long and 7.3 m wide. They were carried on four 
free-standing columns and on a fifth built into the east 
wall. These were some 0.53 m in diameter and 1.22 m 
high above the existing ground level. The capitals all 
differed from one another and included one that was 
simply fluted, one a form of Roman Doric, and a third an 
upturned base (PEF: Schick/75/2: Schick 1893: fig. 1); all 
of them and their respective columns appear to have been 
in reuse. The column that had occupied the position just 
West of centre was missing, and the resulting collapse of 
the vaulting that it had once supported had been repaired 
by means of a crude low dome covering the hole. 

Hanauer interpreted the two rows of groin-v 
north aisle and central nave of achurch and suggested that 
the south nave arcade would have been encased inside the 
south wall. Schick's Suggested reconstruction, on the other 
hand, proposed a wider nave with the minaret of the 
mosque standing at the south-west corner of a three-aisled 
church (PEF: Schick/75/1), Unfortunately, although the 
base of the minaret appears to incorporate earlier masonry, 
including the springing for a vault (PEE: Schick/75/7), 
there is nothing in the plan or construction of the vaulted 
building as recorded by Schick and Hanauer that would 


necessarily imply that it was either a Frankish building or 
a church. Thus, although it appears probable that St 
Martin's church once lay somewhere within the complex of 
buildings and houses associated with the Jami! Sidi ‘Umar 
and the Ramban Synagogue. there is as ye 
archavological evidence to support the 
Hicherstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 2 


aults as the 


tno certain 
identification (cf. 
49-50: 111, 4.26), 


Decoration and Furnishings 


Both Hanaverand Schick noted 


acireular stone trougl 
; : ‘trough ir 
the north aisle, which they pas 


Suggest may have been a font, 








despite its having been used latterly as a mortar (PEF: 
Schick/75/2, 6; Hanauer 1893a: 143; Schick 1893: 
286). 
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No.332 Burial Chapel of St Mary in 
Akeldama_ 17204.13059 (Map 1) 


History 


Matthew’s Gospel relates that, after Judas had thego 
back at them the thirty pieces of silver paid to him for 
betraying Jesus, the chief priests, unable to return them to 
the treasury, ‘took counsel, and bought with them the 
potter's field, to bury strangers in. Therefore that field has 
been called the Field of Blood to this day’ (Matthew 27.7 Re 
(RSV)). The Latin Vulgate text adds the gloss, apparently 
derived from Acts 1.19, that the field was ‘called Akeldama 
(Haceldama), that is, the Field of Blood’. ; 

In the later fourth century, Jerome, correcting @ 
mistake of Eusebius, located Akeldama to the south . 
Mount Sion (Liber locorum, ed. Klostermann, 39. lines 
26-7; ELS, 575, no. 871). In the later sixth century. He 
Piacenza Pilgrim describes it as still in use as a burie 
place for strangers, or pilgrims (peregrini): amongst the 
tombs were also to be seen the cells of hermits. besides 
fruit trees and vines (Itinerarium, xxvi (CCSL. Beste . 
143); ELS. 576, no. 872; trans. Wilkinson. os 
According to Adomniin, Bishop Arculf often visited the 
site while in Jerusalem in the 680s: 


Ithas a stone wall. A large number of strangers have been buried 
there with some care. but there are some others who have been 
carelessly left unburied. merely having been covered with clothes 
or skins. They lie rotting on the surface of the soil. (de Locis 
Sanctis. 1, 18 (CCSL, CLXxv, 198; trans. Wilkinson, 100); ELS, 
576, no. 873) 


At the time of Charlemagne, it seems that the cemetery 
came to be associated with the hospital that was estab- 
lished, or re-established. in Jerusalem for the use of Latin 
pilgrims. In the mid ninth century. for instance, Christian 
Druthmar, a Benedictine monk of the abbey of Corby. 
wrote of Akeldama in his commentary on Matthew's 
Gospel: 


Then it was for the burial of strangers: and now the self-same 
place is called the hospital of the Franks. For in the time of 
Charles (the Great) there were houses (villas) there, which that 
king [Haran al Rashid] gave out of friendship for Charles. Now 
both monks and visitors live there, supported entirely by the alms 
of the Christians . . . The sacrilege of the Jews is attested to this 
day not only by the writings of Christians but in truth by the 
names of the local people (paganorum) and places. albeit that a 
church (basilica) now occupies one part of the site. (Expositio in 
Mattheum (PL, cv1, 1486): ELS, 576-7. no. 874) 


In fact, Charlemagne’s hospital lay inside the city near the 
church of St Mary Latin (no. 334). Bernard the Monk. 
however. writing about the same time as Christian 
Druthmar. affirms that the hospital possessed ‘twelve man- 
sions. with fields, vineyards, and a garden. in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat’ (ch. x (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 324: trans. 
Wilkinson. 142): cf. Wilkinson 1977: 149). A church in 
Akeldama, albeit somewhat implausibly attributed to St 
Helena. is also referrred to in an anonymous Life of 
Constantine compiled between 715 and 1009 (Vita 
Constantini. xu (ed. Guidi, 51—2: trans. Wilkinson. 204): 
ELS. 577. no. 876: cf. Vincent and Abel 191-4: 865). 

The location of Akeldama. south of Mount Sion and 
below the Spring of Siloam, was well known to pilgrims in 
the early twelfth century (Ottobonian Guide (1 101-2). 5 
(trans. Wilkinson. 93); Saewulf (1102-3). Vv. 17 (CCCM, 
CXXNIN, 69: PPTS, 1v, 18-19, 32: trans. Wilkinson. 106): 
Qualiter sita (c.1103). 1x (IHC. 1. 4: trans. Wilkinson, 91): 
Bartolf of Nangis (1108). xxxtit. 13 (RHC Oce. 11, 511: 
trans. Wilkinson, 175): Fretellus (1137). LX1 (ed. Boeren. 
36): Eugesippus (c.1148) (PG. Cxxxit. 1001); cf, RRH. 
133. no. 504: 153-4, no. 576: Phocas (1177). xvi (PG. 
CXXNIIT. 947: PPTS, v. 23; trans. Wilkinson. 326)). It is 
marked Acheldemach. sepultura peregrinorum, on the 
Brussels map of Jerusalem of c.1 108. Some sources infer 
that it was still being used as a burial place for strangers oF 
Pilgrims (peregrini) at that time (de Situ Urbis (-1 114). 1V 
(IHC. 11. 76; PPTS, v. 5); Descriptio locorum (1131-43). 
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xxx1x (IHC, 1, 102; PPTS, v. 40): ef. Anon. vi (1 180s), 8 
(IHC, 111, 32; PPTS, vi, 25); Anon, vil (eT 160), 5 dune, 
111, 80: PPTS, vt. 73: trans. Wilkinson, 235); William of 
Tyre, Viit, 2 (CCCM, Exit, 384; trans, Babcock and Krey, 
1, 342)): and in 115-4 al-Idrisi mentions the presence of 
hermits living in caves near by (ch. 111. 5 (trans. Jaubert. 1. 
345: trans. Le Strange. 34)). Others sources, however. 
merely repeat what Bede has already copied from 
Adomnain about it (Hugh of St Victor (1135), m1 (HC, th 
160); Peter the Deacon (1137), 1v GHC. 11, 178); ef Bede. 
de Locis Sanctis, 11, 3 (CCSL, CLXNV, 259). 

It seems unlikely that much, if anything, rematned of 
the church at the beginning of the twelfth century. The 
Russian abbot, Daniel, who visited Akeldama between 
1106 and 1108. writes of it: 


And here there are many caves cutinto the side of the mountain, 
and in these caves there are now tombs wonderfully cut into the 
rock: and here are interred travellers from abroad without 
payment, and nothing is allowed to leave this holy place because 
it was bought with blood of Christ. (ch. xtiv (rans, Ryan. 1420) 


In 1143, however, Patriarch William granted to the 
Hospital of St John a church in the field of Akeldama. 
where the bodies of pilgrims were buried. together with all 
the land comprising the field as delineated in his presence 
by the senior men of the Syrians (ab antiquis Surianis). 
Besides the master. Raymond de Podio. the Hospitaller wit- 
nesses included the clerk, Peter William. who had begun 
the church (Cart. des Hosp.. 1. 121-2. no. 150: RRH. 55. 
no. 215). 

John of Wiirzburg affirms that burials were continuing 
in the 1160s (CCCM, CXXXIX, 131: PPTS. v. 43). while an 
unnamed pilgrim of c.1170 says that no one was denied 
burial there (Anon. 11 (c.1 170). 6 UHC, ma. 12: PPTS. v4. 
10: trans. Wilkinson, 241)). In 1172. a specific example is 
recorded by Theodoric: 


In the field of Akeldama. which the [Hinnom] valley divides from 
[Mount Sion]. is the burial place of the pilgrims. inwhich there is 
a church of the Holy Mother of God and Virgin Mary. where 
moreover on the Holy Day of the Palms we buried enc ef cur dead 
brothers. Adolf by name. a native of Cologne. fch. 8 CCM, 


CXXXIX. 146-7; PPTS, v. 6-7) 


An ordinal of the Holy Sepulchre. copied for the use of the 
Templars in 1153-7. includes under the commemoration 


of the dead on 2 November the ‘procession to the church 


that is called Acheldemach' (Dondi 2002: 171). 

Ernoul records that at the time of the fall of Jerusalem in 
1187. Akeldama contained a charnel-house. called 
Caudemar (or Chaudemar}, into which were thrown all the 
pilgrims who died in Jerusalem's Hospital ch. xvi ted. de 
\fas Latrie. 203: ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 433: cf Cont. 
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de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), vit1 (RHC Occ, 0, 
502: ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 157; trans. Shirley, 20)). 
Sometime later an unnamed Greek mentions the Potter's 
Field as a place where monks (presumably Orthodox) were 
buried, so that they would not come to judgement (Anon. 
Graecus (1187-), 111 (PG, CxxxI, 977)). 

In the thirteenth century the site is mentioned in a 
number of pilgrim texts (Oliver of Paderborn, Descriptio 
(1196-1227) (IHC, 1v, 396); Thietmar (1217), rx, 15 (ed. 
Laurent, 27); Anon. 1x (1200-50) (IHC, u1, 94; ed. 
Golubovich, 406); Anon. x (1250-) (IHC, 111, 104; ed. 
Golubovich, 409); Anon. saec. xttla (-1239) (IHC, 1v, 370); 
Anon. saec. xiib (1244-), 14 (IHC, tv, 350)). Continuing 
burials are also mentioned by some sources (Pelerinaiges 
(c.1231), x (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 96); Sains peleri- 
nages (c.1230), xv, 10 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 104°); 
Chemins et pelerinages (1260s), 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 184, 195)), while the London map of Jerusalem 
(c.1250) marks ‘the charnel-house of (St) John, where the 
English are buried (Carnel[ium] Johannis ubi sepeliuntur 
Anglici)’. Later thirteenth-century visitors remark on the 
number of tombs (Anon. Iv (c.1270), 14 (IHC, 111, 26; 
PPTS, v1, 20-1); Burchard of Mount Sion (c.1283), vi, 1 
(ed. Laurent, 69; IHC, 1v, 184; PPTS, x11, 74); cf. Ricoldus 
of Montecroce (1288-91), 1v, 24-5 (ed. Laurent, 108: ed. 
Kappler, 52; IHC, rv, 266)). 

In the early fourteenth century, the de Bastard copy of 
the Sanudo-Vesconte map (c.1320) shows Acheldinach on 
the south side of Hinnom Valley. The burial place is also 


mentioned by Antony of Cremona (1330: 159), while 
Ludolph of Sudheim says of it: 


There is a deep vaulted cave, into which bodies are thrown from 
above through holes; soon in three days they are consumed. 
(1336—£1a: 355; 1336-41b: 112; Baldi 1955: 579) 


Ludolf also records that at the time of his visit the 
Dominicans had recently purchased an orchard near 
Akeldama (1336-41a: 355; 1336-41b: 1 12). According 
to Felix Faber they established a convent there, but were 
forced to abandon it some years later because of the hostil- 
ity of the local Muslims (1480-3: 1, 535-6: 11, 380-1) 
James of Verona claimed that no smell ever came oun 
the vaults, proving the point to his own satisfaction by 
putting his head through one of the holes just after a 
number of bodies had been deposited inside (1335: 201; 
Baldi 1955: 579). Peter de Pennis likened the building to : 
donjon, ‘strengthened on all sides and covered on top with 
earth’; he also mentions that the bodies were let down with 
ropes (c.1350: 361). A more detailed description is give 
by Nicolas of Poggibonsi. From below it appeared as 


a large wall. a good 20 feet high at the front and level with the hill- 


side above. Climbing above this wall to the east and reaching the 








top, (one can see that) above it is level with the hillside, covered 
with earth, 18 feet wide and as much in length. It has a good three 
windows above it: and when I looked through them I could not see 
the bottom . . . There are buried the pilgrims, who are thrown 
through those windows already mentioned. One sees no bones of 
them, nor skin. This field is uncultivated. At the foot of the wall 
there are two windows. All the pilgrims who visit that holy field 
walk around it three times saying psalms and Paternosters and 
prayers for the souls of all the Christians who are buried there; and 
this is called the Campo Santo. (1347-50: 42) 


Pilgrims dying in Jersualem were still being buried in the 
charnel-pit at the end of the fourteenth century, when 
Nicolas de Martoni recorded: 


When we were there many bodies of pilgrims had been newly 
buried there, on account of which we were not able to stay close 
to inspect the pits for the stench of the dead. (1 395: 616) 


In the fifteenth century, burials continued, but from 
1402, if not before, the site appears to have been in the 
hands of the Armenians (Grethenios c.1400: 182-3; 
Rochechouart 1461: 262; Adorno 1470-1: 284 
Rinuccini 1474: 68, 150; Faber 1480-3: 1, 534-8: 
Guylforde 1506: 34; Baldi 1955: 579-80; Hintlian 1976: 
45). John Poloner counted nine openings in the roof of the 
building (1422a: 238; 1422b: 12; cf. Antonio da Crema 
1486: 107). In the mid sixteenth century Juan Perera 
speaks of it as though it was no longer being used (1 553b; 
43-4), though it is possible that this impression simply 
reflected a decline in the numbers of inhumations from 
earlier times. In the early seventeenth century Francesco 
Quaresmi found it still in use and noted that some 
Armenians were also buried there (1639a: 11, 217; 1 639b: 
196-82). It seems to have remained in Armenian hands 
through the eighteenth century (Maundrell 169 7a: 468; 
1697b: 112: Pococke 1743: 11, 25), the last burial being 
recorded in 1829 (Schick 1892: 288). 

In the nineteenth century the structure was investigated 
by W. Krafft (1846: 193-5), T. Tobler (1853: 11, 262-7): 
E.G. Schultz (1845: 39-40) and C.W. Wilson (1865: 67). 
Plans and a description were later made by Conrad Schick 
(1892; cf. Melander 1894). 


Description 


The slopes of the Hinnom Valley were used as a nec opolis 
from the eighth century Bc until the sixth and again 10 
Second Temple times between the first century BC and AD 
70. Burial caves of these periods abound on the southern 
side of the valley and are found in the lower part of the cave 
forming the medieval charnel-pit in Akeldama (Barkay 


1988: 125-7; cf. Avni, Greenhut and Ilan 1994: Kloner 
2001: passim). 
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cxtt_ Burial chapel of St Mary in Akelda 


The charnel-pit is located on the south side of the 
Hinnom Valley, just before it meets the Kidron. The Greek 
Orthodox monastery of St Onuphrius (no. 348) extends 
immediately below it to the north-east. The lower part of 
the pit is rock-cut, consisting of a long rectangular trench, 
measuring some 19 by 6 m (fig. 40, pls. cxt1—cxu1). On 
the south side it was cut through a natural cave and several 
rock-cut tombs; indeed, it seems likely, as Schick suggested 
(1892: 286), that the natural cave was itself artificially 


enlarged and deepened to incre 
volume. 


The trench was enclosed by masonry walls supporting a 
pointed barrel-vault. Externally this structure measures 


some 22 m by about 10 m, the north wall being 2.3-3 m 


thick. Because of the undercutting of the rock on the 


south, however. the south side of the vault consisted of two 
intersecting vaults, supported on rectangular pil 
the ends anda part-masonry, part-rock pier ( 
in the centre, In Schick's day the crown of the vault was 
pierced by a row of nine apertures, each just under 2 feet 
(0.60 m) square: but bee 


cause of subsequent collapse, only 
four of these now survive. Another two Pierced the inter- 
secting vaults. Four vertical shafts were also cut through 


asters at 
c.3 by c.4 m) 


ase the pit’s internal 





ma (no. 332): the charnel-pit, from the south-west. 


the natural rock covering the southern part of the pit, ee 
of them being more than a metre square. Internally the 5 
may have been some 16 m deep, measuring from the 
terrace above, while on the northern slope the eos 
stands 8 m high externally. Originally there appears ‘a 
have been no means of access to the pit other than by the 
holes and shafts from above. 

The north and west walls were built in regular seat fe 
od rough unshapen stones interspersed with sma 5 
stones to level up the courses. The masonry of the aa 
southern pier and its south-western respond, ae 
including the springers, was more finely constructed w ‘i 
large well-dressed ashlars with drafted margins. The vau 
ing was constructed of roughly squared stones, and _ 
plastered internally. The stone appears to have been quar 
ried in situ, f the 

No trace of any structure now survives on sae ; 
vault. Indeed, it appears as the thirteenth-century et 
describe it with a terrace roof covered with earth. The 
former existence of some kind of superstructure, however, 
is suggested by a horizontal chamfer which exists at a 
same level as the terrace on the outer face of the west wa" 
above which there still stand four courses of masonry. 





Discussion 


There is little doubt that the vaulted charnel-pit is the one 
referred to in Ernoul’s chronicle, a source dated to c.1231, 
albeit referring in this instance to the state of Jerusalem in 
1187, and that it was associated with the church of St 
Mary that was granted to the Hospital in 1143. The form 
and solidity of the structure suggest that the church may 
originally have stood above it, either extending over the 
entire platform or occupying just part of it. If the church 
occupied the entire platform, its entrance would doubtless 
have been on the south. Its plan, however, is unknown. 
Nor is it certain whether all the holes in the vault would 
originally have been used for admitting bodies, since 
such apertures are common constructional features of 
Frankish barrel-vaults. The shafts cut in the rock to the 
south, however, may have been intended for that purpose 
from the start. The church would probably have been 
destroyed at the time of the Ayyubid siege and capture of 
the city in 1187, after which the charnel-pit continued 
to serve as a burial place for pilgrims for another six 
centuries. 


Visited 26.10.81. 
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No. 333 Church and Hospital of St Mary of 
theGermans) 17215.13143 (Map 5) 


History 


James of Vitry, writing in 1229-40, describes how, some- 
time after the First Crusade, a religious-minded German, 
who had settled in Jerusalem with his wife, established a 
hospital for German visitors to the city who were unfamil- 
iar with French, the language of the country. This house 
offered hospitality to the poor and infirm. With the consent 
of the patriarch, the founder also built a church beside it 
dedicated to St Mary. The house was supported both by fie 
original endowment and by alms donated by the faithful 
(Hist. Or, 111, 66 (ed. Moschus, 120-3; ed. Bongars 
1085); IHC, 111, 342-4; cf. Sanudo, 111, vii, 3 (ed. Bonears 
178-9)). A late fourteenth-century source dates the foun 
dation to the year 1127 and claims that the founder's wife 
added a hospital for German women, though it is uncer- 
aan ea : derived this information from (John of Ypres 
The Hospital of the Germans was evidently viewed as a 
potential rival by the Hospitallers of St John, especially in 
the West, where both houses looked for funds. In Decent 
1143, therefore, Pope Celestine II issued a privilege ee ; 
the prior and brothers (servientes) of the German Hospit r 
under the authority of the master of the Hospital t 5 
John. Although the master was to oversee the diciis ' 
the prior and ensure that only German speakers of aieel 
quality were admitted as brothers, the German Hospi ‘ 
retained its distinct identity under papal Stee nae 





des Hosp., 1, 123, no. 154 (1 143); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 
1, 169-71, no. 51; RRH, 54-5, no. 214; Favreau-Lilie 
1974: 20-1; Dichter 1979: 79, fig. 41). At the same time, 
the pope wrote in similar terms to the ‘Jerusalemite 
Brothers of the Hospital stationed throughout Germany’ 
(Cart. des Hosp. 1, 124, no. 155 (1143); Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 171-2, no. 52; RRH, 55, no. 214). 

The German pilgrim John of Wiirzburg visited the hos- 
pital in Jerusalem around 1165. He approached it down 
the street leading from David's Gate to the Temple. 


On the right-hand side there is a certain alley leading througha 
long portico, in which street is a hospital and a church, which is 
being newly made in honour of St Mary and is called ‘The House 
of the Germans’. Few if any people of other tongues bestow any- 
thing of value on it. (CCCM, cxxx1x, 1 33: cf. PPTS, v, 45-6) 


The Chronicle of Ernoul (c.1231) places the beginning of 
the Street of the Germans, in which the hospital (Ospital 
des Alemans) lay, in the Street of the Temple after the meat 
market and before the church of St Giles (no. 317) (ch. 
Xv, 2 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 38; ed. de Mas Latrie, 
196); cf. Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), V 
(RHC Occ, 11, 497; ed. Micheland and Raynaud, 150; 
trans. Shirley, 16)). In 1176, Countess Sophia of Holland 
died in Jerusalem while on pilgrimage and was buried at 
the German Hospital (Annales Egmundani (MGH SS, XVI, 
468); Favreau-Lilie 1994: 30). 

It is uncertain what became of the brothers of the 
German Hospital in Jerusalem after 1187, when their 
house and archive were lost. It seems, however, that 
members of the hospital still existed in the West, for on 
6 February 1191 Clement III issued a letter taking the 
German brothers of the church of St Mary of Jerusalem 
under his protection (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 340-1, no. 
163; Strehlke, 263-4, no. 295; RRH, 187, no. 700; 
Favreau 1994: 31, 36). This letter was evidently not 
intended for those serving in the independent German field 
hospital before Acre (see Vol. 1v), as that did not yet have a 
church (Favreau-Lilie 1994: 36-7). Another document, 
which purports to be a privilege addressed by the same pope 
on 12 February 1191 to ‘Henry Valpach, master of the 
Hospital of St Mary in Jerusalem’, imposing on the broth- 
ers the rule of St Augustine, has been shown tobe a forgery 
made for the Teutonic Order in the sixteenth century 
(Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 343-4, no. 165; Strehlke, 265 
n.14; Favreaw-Lilie 1974: 38; 1994: 36). It seems a40° 
possible, however, that Ulricus magister Teutonici hospitalis. 
who witnessed an act of the landgrave of Thuringia at 
Halle in 1195, was a refugee from the Jerusalem house 
rather than a representative of the German confraternity 
in Acre (Favreau-Lilie 1994: 37-8), though he might 
equally have been master of a local hospital. 





In1197, the emperor Henry VI granted some properties 
in Barletta and Palermo to the hospitale Theutonicorum apud 
Hierusalem, founded in honour of the Virgin Mary; and on 
20 February 1214, Frederick II took the hospitale 
Theutonicorum Sanctae Mariae under his protection and 
confirmed its possessions. Although itis possible that these 
two grants related to residual elements of the Jerusalem 
hospital existing in the West, any such properties to which 
the hospital could show title were probably by this time 
being gradually absorbed by the new German hospital in 
Acre, later to become the Teutonic Order. Indeed, the sup- 
posed continuity between the Jerusalem and Acre hospi- 
tals is specifically recognized in acts of Andrew II of 
Hungary in 1211 and 1212, while an act of Frederick II of 
1221 recognized the Acre hospital's possession of sub- 
sidiary houses in the West that may once have belonged to 
the Jerusalem establishment (Favreau-Lilie 1 994: 39-42). 

Eventually, in April 1229, shortly after the return of 
Jerusalem to Frederick II, the Teutonic Order obtained from 
the emperor the house that the Germans had held in the 
city before 1187, along with all its former rights and pos- 
sessions. In addition, they were granted the former royal 
palace situated beside the Citadel in the ruga Armeniorum, 
near the church of St Thomas (no. 365), together with an 
adjacent garden and six carrucates of escheated or domain 
land in the territory of the city, wherever such could be 
found (Ernoul, xi (ed. de Mas Latrie, 465); Huillard- 
Bréholles, 111, 126; Strehlke, 55, no. 69; Predelli, 142 5-6, 
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no. 28; RRH, 265, no. 1010; Favreau-Lilie 1974: 89; 
1994: 33-4). These grants drew a reaction from the 
Hospitallers of St John, who appealed to Pope Gregory IXin 
1229 and 1239, citing the bull of Celestine II that had 
made the German Hospital in Jerusalem subordinate to 
their master; however, both Gregory IX and Innocent IV 
rejected the claim (Favreau-Lilie 1974: 86-7; 1994: 34). In 
1244, Jerusalem was in any case abandoned once more. 

Remains identified as those of the German Hospital were 
noted in 1872 by C.F Tyrwhitt Drake in the Jewish 
Quarter, on the east side of Harat al-Maidan (1872: 85-6; 
cf. Chaplin 1889: 10; Warren and Conder 1884: 41, 272). 
They were rediscovered in 1968, cleared of rubble and 
later buildings, and laid out as an archaeological park 
(Ben-Dov 1982: 349-53; 1993; Ovadiah 1973; 1975: 
1981; 1993). 


Description 


The ‘Street of the Germans’ referred to by Ernoul may be 
identified with the present Harat al-Maidan, or Misgav la- 
Dakh. The church of St Mary lies on the east side of it. on 
sloping ground overlooking al-Wad and the Western Wall 
of the Temple area (figs. 41-2, pls. CXxIV-CXVII). While the 
west door of the church is a little below the modern street 
level, the east end is built over a vaulted undercroft. The 
walls of the church survive toamaximum height of 4.9 m. 
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the ree ae The west front, the interior of the chevet, 
In finely wrolight r and window surrounds are constructed 
Toughly cut, tho ashlar, while the rest of the masonry is 
Was flanked to ce laid in regular courses. The church 
€north by a building with a central court- 








exv1 Church of St Mary of the Germans (no. 333): tomb 
recess in the north wall. 


yard and to the south by a two-storey hall, south of which 
was a street. 

The church is rectangular in plan, measuring overall 23 
by 15.6 m, with walls 1.8 m thick on the north and south 
and 1.4 m on the west (fig. 41, pl. cxv). Internally it took 
the form of a three-aisled basilica of four bays, terminating 
on the east with three semi-circular apses contained in a 
flat chevet. The central nave was some 4 m wide and the 


m. The arcade was carried on plain piers, 1.10m 


aisles 2.8 
s of the two eastern 


square, of which only the lower part 
ones remain. These have quirked chamfered arrises with 
stops just above the pavement. Two responding pilasters 
west end, but in the aisles there were none. 
’s width of 1.8 m would probably have 
the second and third bays, with the 


western bay being somewhat shorter. None of the vaulting 
survives. It is likely, however, that the nave and aisles 
would have been groin-vaulted, with the nave rising above 


the aisles to accommodate a clearstory. 
ber of elbow columns with match- 


The survival of anum 
ing capitals suggests that the nave bays would have been 


survive at the 
The eastern bay 
been repeated in 








ext Church of St Mary of the Germans (rio. 333): (a) de 


separated by transverse arches springing from consoles 
in the church at Abu Ghosh (Vol. 1. no. 1). Two diffe 
types of clbow column survive: a larger ty 
thickdleafed capital (minus its astragal) and a column with 
attiched astragal are cut respectively from two separate 
stones. and a smaller type in which the column and capital 
are carved from the same stone (pl exvitb-d), Although a 
vonsole of the larger type still survives in situ in the upper 
level of the hall on the south side of the church, it seems 
likely that consoles of this type would also have been used 
inthe nave of the church, while the 
perhaps have been used in the aistes. 

The ventrabapse is 3. bhi wide 
the side apses about 2 im wide 


as 
rent 
pe. in which a 


smaller variety may 


and 2.06.m deep. and 


and 1.30 m deep. A low 
step separates the apses from the nave, A slight projection 


at the base of the apse walls has been enlarged in the 
recent Festeration to provide bench seating: for visitors. 
though it is likely to have been intended originally as no 
more than a plinth course, albeit: undecorated. The 
central apse is pierced by a single window. £3 m Wide 
internally, LL im externally and 1.3m high: the arch 








tail of cornice in the north apse: (b-d) elbow columns. 


covering it now has a slightly pointed profile. sates 
Window itself is largely a restoration. It is probable oh 
there would have been a second window. placed above d 
and above the lower cornice that would have se ee 
that of the side apses, but nothing now survives ae 
level. Similarly the semi-dome would probably Gan 
sprung from an upper cornice. which would have ee 
tinued around the clearstory to form an impost for 
nave vaulting. : 

The north ae survives in part to the level of the ae 
from which its semi-dome would have sprung. pear 
above pavement level. The cornice itself is 0.2 m ua hed 
consists of a quirked cavetto moulding, its fillet ee Ae in 
with a frieze of alternating double lozenges and : ire jee 
rectangular compartments (pl cxvita). The ape es oe 
by two window openings, one above the other. The '0 ns 
one has a double splay, 0.48 m wide on the inside. re 
rowing to 0.22 m and opening to 0.35 mon the oe ee 
itis 1.2 m high and covered inside and out by @ aa 
circular head cut froma single stone. The window the 
is slightly larger, its sill being formed by the lintel a 


window below. It is 0.6 m wide internally, narrowing to 
about 0.30 m and opening again to 0.55 m. Its profile is 
slightly more pointed, particularly on the outside. The 
lower window in the south apse is similar to its northern 
equivalent. but the upper one does not survive. It is also 
clear that the lower one would have been blocked when the 
external stair access was made to the adjoining hall in a 
secondary phase. The relatively generous provision of 
windows in the apses was evidently made possible by the 
fact that the east end of the church was effectively at first- 
floor level externally: thus windows could be provided at a 
low level without compromising security. 

The principal door stood in the centre of the western 
facade. It was 1.41 m wide and of two orders. but its upper 
part has been rebuilt. It was possibly flanked by two pairs of 
colonnettes. the arris between them being decorated with a 
quirked roll with a torus base. Subsidiary doors opened into 
the aisles. These are each 0.80 m wide and in their present 
form are covered by pointed arches. It is not entirely 
certain, however. whether they are original features or 
later insertions. Indeed. the northern one is built directly 
over a cistern head, suggesting that it may originally have 
been simply an internal recess allowing access to the 
cistern. If they were original, however. these doors’ exis- 
tence might lend support to the idea that there was origi- 
nally an outer porch or narthex (Ovadiah 1993: 1 38). A 
door in the second bay of the south wall gave access latterly 
from the hall, but in view of its location it may possibly 
ae been an original feature rather than an insertion. It is 
1.26 m wide. with a pointed arch on the outside and a low- 
pointed rear arch. It opened into the church and was 
secured shut by a sliding draw-bar. 

In the north wall of the first bay an aumbry was set into 
the wall: this was possibly faced by a similar one in the 
ats wall. The northern aumbry was rebated for a door. 
from two hinges on the east side: it was 0.6 m deep 

nd contained slots for one or possibly two internal 
shelves. 
Rel second bay of the north wall a rounded-arched 
pana) reliquary niche survives. adapted as a window for 
co house (pl. cxvi). It was 1.56 m wide and 
sea short colonnettes with thick-leafed capitals and 
vs ae ApS: The arch that these supported consisted 
aroll-moulding. enclosed by a form of cyma-recta hood- 
pes with label-stopped ends. The tomb-chest or reli- 
Lah eenont below the niche has gone. The other 
a — in the north wall all appear to be recent slappings 
Sh 0 that there were no windows. One window 
alae pointed arch and internal splay does ee 
a oe in the south wall of the western bay. which. lat- 
tly at least. was probably the only side wall of the church 
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The eastern part of the church was carried on a groin- 
vaulted basement (fig. 42. see pl. exx). This is entered 
through a pointed-arched opening. 2.4 m wide, immedi- 
ately below the window of the central apse: however, it 
may possibly be a later insertion. as it would have been par- 
tially blocked by the external stair to the southern hall (see 
below). The northern bay was lit by a slightly pointed 
window, similar to those above it in the north apse, though 
the sill has been cut away by the insertion of a later door. 


Decoration and Furnishing 


Traces of white mosaic paving with tesserae 2 cm square 
were found in the excavations in the central and eastern 
parts of the church, overlying a beaten clay tloor (Ovadiah 
1981: 590; 1993: 1 38: Ben-Dov 1993: 142). On the lower 
part of the north apse traces of wall paintings in dark 
brown on white ground were also recorded (Ovadiah 
1981: 587. fig. 6; 1993: 1 38). 


Associated Buildings 


A two-storey structure was subsequently built against the 
south side of the church (fig. 42. pls. CXVIEE-CNNEDD This 
extended 14m east of the church, its north wall cantinu- 
ing the line of the church's south wall. The lower storey of 
the hall extended four bays east-west by two north-south. 
though it is likely that the upper storey. roughly level with 
the church. would have extended another bay to the west. 
The lower floor measured 22 by 10.2-11 m internally and 
was enclosed by groin-vaults springing from 1.16 m- 
square piers and rectangular pilasters. with shallow 
transverse ribs between the bays. The vaulting has nw all 
it was party intact \ hen discovered 
he north-west comet. 
first floor and to the 


gone. though 
(Ovadiah 1981: fig. 7). A stair int 
carried on a semi-arch. led up to the 
south door into the church. Large splayed window's pierce 
the two bays of the west wall. below the southert of which 
is a door. There also appear to have been windows on the 
south. facing the street (cf. Ovadiah 1951: 393). 


they eat vate Py 3 
The first floor would have been roughts the sare ith as 
a_i i marthy Aterncn: 
the lower internally but perhaps 27 min length. Almost 


nothing survives of its western bay. % hose existence may 
nevertheless be inferred by the etistence of a poet hase 
standing on top of the west wall of the bewer sorey. An 
elbow column built inte the south wall of the church sug 
gests that at this level the pilasters around the outer walls of 
the hall were cither dispensed with or mete powsbly. were 
set back from the lower ones. allowing for Urinnet wast and 


asomewhat more spacious interior. Thisisalwo ssggesied by 
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exvitt. Church of St Mary of the Germans (no. 333): hall 


abutting the south side of the church, looking north- 
west. 





cxtx Church of St Mary of the Germans (no. 333): south 
end of the lower hall. 











cxx Church of St Mary of the Germans (no. 333): east end of 
the church and crypt, showing the stair to the upper hall. 





+ west 

cxx1 Church of St Mary of the Germans (no. ete a 

jamb of the door to the upper hall, recessed be , 
semi-arch set into the east end of the church. 


the recess (now covered by a modern arch) that seems to 
have been made in the south wall of the church immedi- 
ately west of the surviving elbow column, an operation 
which, no doubt for structural reasons, was not attempted 
in the bay to the east of it. Further support for this sugges- 
tion is also provided by a published photograph taken at the 
time of the clearance which shows a pilaster with an 
attached, though damaged, elbow column supporting an 
impost moulding and the springing of a transverse arch. 
Although the caption accompanying this relates it to the 
lower storey (Ovadiah 1981: fig. 9), none of the surviving 
lower-storey pilasters is of that type. More likely it was on 
the upper storey but was demolished after the photograph 
was taken. Following this analysis, the upper-storey bays 
would therefore seem to have been separated by thick trans- 
verse arches, carried on similar consoles. 

At the upper level, the hall could have been accessed 
from ground level on the west, though the walls that were 
recorded there by the excavators appeared to be much later 
in date (Ovadiah 1981: 596, figs. 1, 11-12). In addition 
there was a door in the central bay on the north, reached 
by anexternal stair supported ona semi-arch, built against 
the east wall of the church (pls. cxxX—CXXI, cf. Benvenisti 
1970: fig. p. 63). Only the west jamb survives, pierced by a 
bolt hole, indicating that the hinges were on the east. The 
positioning of the door was evidently constrained by the 
position of the east wall of church, the width of the stair, 
and the position of a pilaster that would have formed its 
eastern reveal inside the hall. The door was set in a 
recessed arch, possibly supported by colonnettes; however, 
in order to accommodate the right-hand jamb, it was nec- 
essary for the builders to create a recess covered by a half- 
arch in the wall of the church. The construction of the 
recess would also have blocked the lower window of the 
south apse. 

The building on the north side of the church extends 
some 33.6 m east-west and 20.5 m north-south, its south 
wall being aligned with the north wall of the church. The 
structure has not been fully investigated and has now been 
seas into houses. It appears, however, to have had the 
: of a khan, with an elongated central court enclosed 
et open bays, eight from east to west and four from north 

0 south. It was entered from the street on the west. It 
Siaer uncertain how much of the standing structure 
meet to the twelfth century, though it evidently perpet- 
hee e general form of a structure contemporary with 
ses riba Of five cisterns investigated below it, one was 
sence 0 contain a quantity of pottery: although this nas 
ae eta as mainly thirteenth century, the one piece 

as been published appears to be Italian graffita poli- 
croma of the later fifteenth century (Ben-Dov 1982: 
351-3; 1993: 142). 
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Epigraphy 


Tyrwhitt Drake noted an effaced Latin inscription on the 
lintel to a house occupying part of the complex, of which 
the date 8 NOV was legible (Drake 1872: 86; Warren and 
Conder 1884: 272). 


Discussion 


Although a number of writers from de Vogtié onwards 
have dated the foundation of the church to 1127/8 (1 860: 
303-4; Ovadiah 1981: 594: Grabiner 1999: 194), John of 
Wiirzburg’s words, if taken literally, would imply that the 
church was still under construction in the 1160s. Indeed, 
his is the first reference to a church, and James of Vitry’s 
account also indicates that the church was built later than 
the hospital itself. Architecturally, however, the church's 
closest comparator is the Hospitaller church at Abu Ghosh 
(Vol. 1, no. 1), which although slightly larger has a similar 
ground-plan and elevation, with groin-vaulting incorpo- 
rating transverse arches carried on elbow columns. This is 
likely to date after 1141, when the Hospital acquired the 
terra de Emaus, though how much later is uncertain 
(Pringle 2000b: 13, 216-18; cf. Folda 1995: 579 n.186). 
Possibly therefore the church of St Mary was already 
essentially complete by the time of John’s visit and the 
building work that he saw was concerned with the adja- 
cent buildings. 

The interpretation of the structures adjoining the 
church is somewhat problematical. M. Ben-Dov and A. 
Ovadiah identify the southern building as containing a 
hospital downstairs, with a ceremonial hall above it: the 
north building they interpret as a hospice (Ben-Dov 1982: 
351; Ovadiah 1981: 594: 1993: 139). P. Mitchell. on the 


other hand, has suggested that the upper hall of the , 
southern building may have served as a hospital (2004: . . 
74-8, 97-8, fig. 5). In view of its similarity to a khan, | 
however, the north building cou 
ably interpreted as a hospice-cum- 
south building mi 
refectory of the 
whether what has 
complex or simply a part of it. 





Visited 3.79, 30.9.81, 10.10.81, 9.82, 15.9.94. 


Sources 


Annales Egmundani (MGH Ss. xvi, 468) (1176): Cart. des Hosp.. 


1, 123-4, nos. 15 


4-5 (1143); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, 
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No.334 Abbey Church of St Mary Latin 
17193.13169 (Map 2) 


History 


In the 860s, Bernard the Monk described how he and his 
fellow pilgrims stayed in a hospice that had been estab- 
lished in Jerusalem for western travellers by the emperor 
Charlemagne. This building faced on toa market and next 
to it stood a church of St Mary (ch. x (ed. Tobler and 
Molinier, 314: trans. Wilkinson, 142)), It is possible that 
this Latin hospice and its associated church succeeded an 
earlier establishment founded by Pope Gregory I (John the 
Deacon, Vita S. Gregorii, 11, 52 (PL, Lxxv, 110); AA SS 
Mart. i, 132, 148; Riant 1881: 27-8; Wilkinson 1977: 
161). It may very well have been associated with the 
church of St Mary the Virgin that Arculf recorded stand- 
ing immediately south of Calvary in the seventh century 
(Adomnan, 1, 4 (CCSL, CLXXV, 190; trans. Wilkinson, 97); 





cf. Wilkinson 1977: 196-7, pls. 5-6); however, neither the 
church nor the hospice is mentioned in a Carolingian doc- 
ument listing the churches in Jerusalem around 808, 
although the staff associated with the Holy Sepulchre 
included three described as ‘hospitallers’ (hospitales) 
besides seventeen Latin nuns (Commem. de Casis Dei (ed. 
Tobler and Molinier, 301; trans. Wilkinson, 137-8)). More 
than a century after Bernard’s visit, however, on 29 
October 993, both the church of S. Maria Latina and the 
Holy Sepulchre received donations in southern Italy from 
Hugh, marquis of Tuscany (Riant 1884; Delaville le Roulx 
1904: 9; Gil 1992: 480-1). Like the Holy Sepulchre, St 
Mary’s would doubtless have been destroyed on al-Hakim’s 
instructions in 1009. 

We hear more of the church of St Mary Latin in the 
sources recording the early history of the Hospital of St 
John (nos. 322-3). According to William of Tyre, some- 
time in the eleventh century merchants from Amalfi 
obtained permission from the Fatimid caliph to establish a 
hospital in Jerusalem for use by Latin pilgrims. A short dis- 
tance from the door of the Holy Sepulchre they built a 
church of St Mary, associated with a Benedictine abbey, 
which later came to be known as St Mary or the monastery 
‘of Latina’ (de Latina), Subsequently a convent for women 
was established near by, dedicated to St Mary Magdalene 
(no. 335). Later, as the numbers of western pilgrims 
increased, a separate hospital was created, all three houses 
being supported by alms from Amalfi. These houses all 
appear to have been founded during the reign of caliph al- 
Mustansir (1036-94) and before the Turkoman conquest 
of 1070-1 or 1073 (William of Tyre, 1, 10; xvIII, 5 
(CCCM, Lx111, 123, 815-17; trans. Babcock and Krey, I, 
80; 11, 242-5); cf James of Vitry, Hist. Or, 1, 64 (eo 
Moschus, 111-15; ed. Bongars, 1082; IHC, 111, 340-2); 
Sanudo, 111, viii, 3 (ed. Bongars, 178); de Prima Institution? 
Hospitalariorum, 1-1v (RHC Oce, v, 401-2; IHC, 1v, 442); 
William of S. Stefano, 1 (RHC Occ, v, 423); see also nos: 
322-3). 

At the time of the fall of Jerusalem to the First Crusade, 
Albert of Aachen tells us with some exaggeration that only 
the Holy Sepulchre and the small church (ecclesiola) of St 
Mary ad Latinos remained intact. Their survival was 4 
result of the fact that their communities had continued to 
pay taxes to the Muslim rulers (ch. v1, 25 (RHC Occ, 1¥. 
481; IHC, 1, 276; trans. Guizot, 1, 344). In 1102, the 
abbot of St Mary Latin is mentioned taking part in oe 
council that deposed Daimbert as patriarch (Albert © 
Aachen, 1x, 16 (RHC Oce, 1v, 599-600; trans. Guizot, 1. 
54)). Other early twelfth-century sources place St ee 
Latin south of the Holy Sepulchre and beside the ete 
(Qualiter sita (c.1103) (IHC, 1, 2; trans. Wilkinson, 90); @ 
Situ (-1114), 11 (IHC, 11, 74; PPTS, v, 3)). 





Within a few years of the conquest the English pilgrim 
Saewulf visited Jerusalem and noted: 


Outside the door of the church of the Holy Sepulchre to the south 
isthe church of St Mary, which is called ‘Latina’, because service 
has always continued to be rendered there to the Lord by the 
monks in Latin; and the Syrians say that, during the crucifixion 
of her Son our Lord, the Blessed Mother of God herself stood in 
that same place, where the altar of the church is. (CCCM, 
CXXXIXx, 68; cf. trans. Wilkinson, 103—4; PPTS, tv, 14) 


Abbot Daniel (1106-8), however, perhaps more accu- 
rately reflected the official Orthodox tradition, which 
located the place from which Mary and the other women 
had watched the Crucifixion to the west of Golgotha, on 
the site of the Greek church of St Mary in the Spoudzeon 
monastery (no. 340). None the less, the same tradition 
continued to be associated with the Latin church by 
western writers. Bartolf of Nangis, for example, locates the 
church of St Mary Latin immediately south of the place of 
the finding of the Cross (no. 283.5) and says that there 
Mary wept and tore her hair (ch. xxXxII (RHC Oce, 111, 501; 
IHC, 1, 150: trans. Wilkinson, 173)). Other sources say 
that the Virgin’s house was there and that an altar in the 
church marked the place where she had stood with Mary 
the wife of Clopas and Mary Magdalene. There also Jesus 
had said, ‘Woman, behold your son!’, and to the disciple 
John, ‘Behold, your mother!’ (Anon. 1 (c.1 100), 2 (ed. Hill, 
99; IHC, 111, 2; trans. Wilkinson, 87; PPTS, VI. 2); Anon. 
vir (1148) (IHC, 111, 78; PPTS, vi, 70; trans. Wilkinson, 
233); cf. John 19, 25-7). 

The author of the Descriptio locorum (11 31-43) relates 
that the church stood in the Street of Merchandises (platea 
mercenariorum) and also claims that the Latins had held it 
since the time of the Apostles (ch. xi (IHC, 11, 104; PP TS, 
Vv, 41)). The mention of the market echoes both Bernard 
the Monk and a passage in the fictional medieval account 
of the pilgrimage supposedly made by Charlemagne to the 
Holy Places, during which 


They began to build a church that is of St Mary. 

The local people call it Latanie, 

For folk of different tongues come there from the whole town; 

There they sell their silks, their linens and their woollen serges. 

Ginger, sugar, pepper, other good spices, 

And numerous good herbs, of which I know not how to tell you. 
(Voyage de Charlemagne, x11, lines 207-11 (ed. Michelant and 

Raynaud, 6; Fr. trans. Tyssens, 7)) 


Jean Richard has placed the composition of these lines 
around the years 1120-50, when both the Latin and the 
Syrian markets were situated around the church (1965). 
Saewulf located the church of the nuns, which he called 
St Mary the Small (Parva), between St Mary Latin and the 
Hospital. This arrangement is also reflected in later 
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descriptions, though the nuns’ church is more often called 
St Mary the Great (Major) (no. 335). Thus, John of 
Wiirzburg (c.1165), after describing the Hospital and St 
Mary the Great, writes: 


Not far from here in the same order in the same street is a 
monastery of monks, built likewise in honour of St Mary and 
called At St Mary Latin (Ad Sanctam Mariam Latinam), [var: 
because the Latins are said to have constructed it and the Hospital 
of St John and afterwards they separated from one another.} 
where the skull of St Philip the Apostle is held in great veneration 
and moreover is shown with devotion to those who come and ask 
for it. (CCCM, CXXXIX, 132: cf. PPTS, v. 44-5) 


John’s description is elaborated by Theodoric (11 72), who 
likewise, after describing the Hospital and the nuns’ 
church of St Mary, continues: 


Next there follows immediately another church located to the 
east, which is similarly dedicated to Our Lady, because while Our 
Lord was being exposed to the torment of the cross for our salva- 
tion, rendered insensible by the greatness of her sorrow, she was 
borne thither by supporting hands into an underground cave, 
where in atonement for her grief she continued to pull out the 
hairs of her head, which are preserved in a glass bottle in the 
same church to this day. There is moreover in the same church 
the head of St Philip the Apostle richly adorned with gold, and the 
arm of St Simon the Apostle, and the arm of St Cyprian. bishop 
[of Carthage]. Monks serve God there in the same church under 
4 rule and the authority of an abbot. (ch. xl (CCCM, CXXXIX, 


158; cf. PPTS, Vv, 23)) 


The Hospital and the two Benedictine churches with their 
respective belfries are depicted on the Cambrai map of 
c.1150 as a single block, lying on the south side of the 
Street of the Sepulchre (platea Sepulcri). From west to east 
they are identifed as: Hospitale S. Joh., Eccl. S. Maria ad 
latinam maior and Eccl. S. Maria ad latinam minor. That the 
second of these houses was indeed that of the nuns andthe 
third that of the monks. despite the confusion of their 
names, is confirmed by an anonymous text of c.1180°. 
(Anon. V.i, 2 (IHC, 111, 30; PPTS, vi. 23)). The head of St ; 
Philip and the hair of the Virgin are also mentioned among 
the relics to be seen in St Mary Latin by another pilgrim . 
about the same time (Anon. II (c.1170), 3 (IHC, 111, 123 © 
PPTS, vi, 7; trans. Wilkinson. 239)). 7 
During the twelfth century the church was well 
endowed. A confirmation of its possessions made by ~ 
Baldwin II and referred to in a vidimus of 1252 refers to, 
earlier confirmations made by Godfrey of Bouillon, - 
Baldwin I, Baldwin IJ and Fulk (RRH Ad, 19, no. 315a:° 
Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 52. n0. 52). In 1112, Pope : 
Paschal II took the abbey under the protection of the Holy 
See, while respecting the authority of the patriarch, and 


confirmed its Benedictine ru 





le. He also granted the monks 
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freedom from the payment of tithes on the produce of their 
own work and on oblations and rents, as well as licence to 
bury within their monastic enclosure, or in churches 
belonging to the monastery, any person who expressed a 
wish to be buried there in writing or on their deathbed, so 
long as they were not excommunicate (Hiestand, Vorarbei- 
ten, 111, 112-16, no. 12; Holtzmann, 50-3, no. 1; Sinopoli, 
140, no. 2; Hamilton 1980: 96-7). Among those known 
to have been buried in St Mary Latin were the first two lords 
of Caesarea, Eustace Garnier and his son Walter, who died 
in 1123 and 1149/54 respectively (Paoli, 1, 205-6, no. 
162; RRH, 89, no. 342; Pringle 1986: 85). 

A more detailed privilege issued by Pope Hadrian IV to 
Amelius, abbot of St Mary Latin, on 30 April 1158, 
included the right of burial and baptism. Among the 
abbey’s possessions in Jerusalem itself it lists: 


shops, namely those that are contiguous with Latina, an oven, a 
palace next to St Stephen’s Gate, certain houses on the southern 
side after that palace, houses above the town wall next to the 
same palace as far as the second mural tower, and on the other 
side of [i.e. outside] the gate the church of St Stephen [no. 359] 
next to the road that leads from Jerusalem to Nablus, a hospital 
next to the same road, an orchard between the same church and 
Jerusalem [and] other orchards and vineyards that you have in 


the territory of Jerusalem along with their tithes. (Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 218-22, no. 79) 


Within the kingdom of Jerusalem the abbey also possessed 
various lands and tithes, including churches in Jaffa and 
Beirut (Vol. 1, nos. 46 and 113), other properties and 
churches in the county of Tripoli and principality of 
Antioch, and extensive properties in Sicily and Calabria 
(Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 218-22, no. 79; Richard, 
‘Chartier’; Sinopoli, 140, nos. 3-4; RRH, 85, no. 331). In 
the 1160s some disputes over properties arose with the 
Hospital and Holy Sepulchre (Bresc-Bautier, 274-5, no, 
141; RRH, 113-14, no. 435; Delaville, ‘Inventaire’, 55 

no. 74); but when the papal privilege was confirmed by 
Alexander III, on 8 March 1173, the only notable major 
addition in the kingdom itself was a church in Acre 
(Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 271-3, no. 106: Holtzmann 

56-9, no. 2: Sinopoli, 140, no. 5: RRH, 86, no. 331: of 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 294, no. 120; see alea Vol 1). 
The abbey's vineyard lying west of St Stephen's chiirch is 
also mentioned in a charter of 1177 (Bresc 
314-15, no. 162: RRH, 144-5, no. 543), 

Some of the properties in southern Italy referred to in 
these privileges had probably been acquired before the 
Crusader conquest of Jerusalem, though they were au 
mented by later grants. Notable among these was the 
priory of St Philip in Agira that was given by Roger I f 
Sicily sometime after 1095 and confirmed in 1126 b hi 
son, Roger I (Briihl, 18-20, no. D7: Sinopoli, 136-8 ie 


-Bautier, 





no. 28). From Messina the monks of St Mary Latin were 
later permitted by William II in March 1168 to export to 
their house in Jerusalem a range of goods, including wool, 
cheese, bacon, tuna, flax, wine and pottery (Holtzmann, 
70-1, no. 7; Sinopoli, 145, nos. 29-30). This may perhaps 
account for the two fragments of proto-maiolica from 
southern Italy found in excavations at the site (Vriezen 
1994: 219, 239, pl. virt.11: 1-2). 

A late twelfth-century source records that the abbot of 
St Mary Latin was mitred and was effectively a suffragan of 
the patriarch (Tractatus de locis (1168-87) (ed. Kedar, 
126)). The same information is repeated by John of Ibelin, 
who adds that he wore a mitre, cross and ring (ch. CCxxv1 
(ed. Edbury, 591-2; RHC Lois, 11, 415-16); cf. Thietmar 
(1217), xxx, 3 (ed. Laurent, 54)). Among the twelfth- 
century abbots, Richard is mentioned by name in 1130 
(Delaborde, 43-7, nos. 17-18; RRH, 33, no. 133), 
Soibrandus or Sehebrandus between 1136 and 1144 
(Bresc-Bautier, 78-83, no. 22-3; 107-9, no. 38; RRH, 41, 
no. 167; 43, no. 172; 57, no. 226), Amilius or Amelius in 
1155-6 (Bresc-Bautier, 113-15, no. 41; 143-5, no. 54; 
274-5, no. 141; RRH, 76, no. 299; 83, no. 323; 113-14, 
no. 435), and Rainald or Reginald between 1160 and 
1167 (Bresc-Bautier, 123-7, no. 45; Cart. des Hosp. 1 
219, no. 304; 256, no. 373; Delaborde, 82-3, no. 35: 
RRH, 89, no. 342; 92-3, no. 354; 98, no. 371; RRH Ad, 
22, no. 370a; 27, no. 434b). At an unknown date, 
Facundus, prior of St Mary Latin, authenticated the vidi- 
mation of a charter of Patriarch William I (1130-45) 
(Delaborde, 47-9, no. 19; RRH, 34, no. 135). In the 
1180s, the abbey owed the service of fifty sergeants (lone 
of Ibelin, Livre, ccxxx1x (ed. Edbury, 615; RHC Lois, 
426)). 

After Jerusalem fell to Saladin in 1187, the abbey 
appears to have been abandoned. It is likely that the 
remaining monks would have made their way to St Mary 
Latin in Agira, in Sicily, which became for a while their 
principal house. In 1189, Abbot Facundus wrote to 
leading churchmen and secular rulers for assistance for 
the brothers remaining ‘in Jerusalem’ (Sinopoli, 148, 0. 
51); and, in 1195, the Emperor Henry VI confirmed to the 
abbot of St Mary Latin in Agira, ‘which was the first 
church of the Latins in Jerusalem’, its obediences and the 
right to export 200 salma of corn each year for the suste- 
nance of the brothers still living in Jerusalem (Sinopoll 
145, no. 32). In fact, after 1192 it is likely that those 
monks remaining in Palestine were residing in the tcl 
in Acre, which the abbey had possessed since sometim 
between 1158 and 1173 (see Vol. IV). d 

A fragmentary inscription referring to 4 wagf, foun 
on the site of the church in the 1890s and dating to the 
time of al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, suggests that by 600-15 # 
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Ap 1203-18 the building had been converted into a Shaft 
madrasa (Van Berchem 1922: 178-85, no. 58; Vincent and 
Abel 1914: 963; RCEA, x, no. 3817). Itis possible that this 
conversion was made at the time of Baha’ al-Din ibn 
Shaddad, part of whose name may be identified in the text. 
In 1192, Saladin had entrusted to him the administration 
of the madrasa occupying the former church of St Anne 
(no. 305) and oversight of the building work on anew hos- 
pital that he was establishing in the adjacent former church 
of St Mary the Great (no. 335) (Richards 1994: 75). 

Whether or not the church was reoccupied by the 
Benedictines when Jerusalem returned to Christian hands 
between 1229 and 1244 is unknown. The description of 
the city in 1187 that appears in Ernoul’s chronicle 
(c.1231) appears to confuse Sainte Marie le Latine with 
Sainte Marie le Grant (Ernoul, xv11.i (ed. de Mas Latrie, 193; 
ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 34-5); cf. Cont. de Guillaume 
de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), 111 (RHC Occ, 11, 493-4; ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 147; trans. Shirley, 15)). Other 
sources recall that St Mary Latin was where the Virgin and 
the other Marys had torn their hair (Anon. Ix 
(c.1200-50), 1 (ed. Golubovich, 405; IHC, 111, 93); Anon. 
x (1250-) (ed. Golubovich, 408; THC, 111, 102); Anon. 
saec. XI11a (-1239) (IHC, rv, 372); Cont. de Guillaume de 
Tyr, x (RHC Occ, 11, 508; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 165; 
trans. Shirley, 24); Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre 
(1258-64), 1, 2 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 230)), some 
adding that it was served by black monks (Pelerinaiges 
(c.1231), vi (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 94n); Chemins et 
pelerinages, A-1265), 11, 8 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
183)). The Sains pelerinages (c.1230), however, refers not 
to a church but to ‘the fountain where Our Lady and the 
Marys rent their gowns and their beautiful hair, when the 
Son of God died on the Holy True Cross’ (ch. x1 (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 104°)); another source merely 
mentions the location (Chemins et pelerinages, B (1 268), II, 
8 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 193)). 

The site of the monastery in Jerusalem was confirmed to 
the refugee community of St Mary Latin in Sicily by Pope 
Benedict XI in 1304 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 388-90, 
no. 195). Later in the fourteenth century the church was 
also mentioned by Ludolph of Sudheim, but not in terms to 
suggest that it was still identifiable (1336—41a: 352; 
1336-41b: 103; Mandeville c.1356-66: 168). 

By the sixteenth century, part of the church was being 
used as a jail and was identified by Christians as the Prison 
of St Peter (Possot 1532: 171-2: Perera 1553b: 31, 64: 
Goujon 1671: 247). Francesco Quaresmi describes it as 
ruined and as having three chapels, the central one being 
higher than the others. Over the main door there were 
sculpted figures of angels and other persons (1639a: IL, 
0; 1639b: 136-8). 


Acentury later an illustration by Elzear Horn shows the 
church as roofless. At that time the nave was acting as an 
outer court to a khan which occupied the cloister, though 
it was also partly occupied by houses and a tannery. The 
main entrance lay on the north and was double, though 
the western opening had been blocked by the construction 
of a Muslim prayer platform and mihrab. Each opening was 
covered by a rounded tympanum, both being enclosed by 
a larger semi-circular arch and the space between filled 
with ‘sculptured . . . figures of holy persons’. Horn took 
these to represent ‘the wondrous liberation from prison of 
St Peter, for in the centre the same Peter seems to stand; to 
the left of the open door there is an Angel, with some 
others to the right’. By this time most of the north apse of 
the church had collapsed and the central one was partly 
obscured by a dwelling. The place identified as the ‘prison’ 
lay in the south wall of the church, near its west end; it was 
freely visited by the Franciscans and native Christians on 
payment of a small candle. A stone staircase and a two- 
storey porch witha domical roof, built against the church's 
south wall, gave access into the cloister at first-floor level. 
Within the monastic buildings it was possible to make out 
the dormitory, the kitchen, the refectory and a first-floor 
‘sacristy’ commanding a view into the southern apse 
(Horn 1725-44: 193-6, fig. 37: cf. Maundrell 1697a: 
465; 1697b: 131; Pococke 1743: 11, 10). 

In 1854, the building was studied by M. de Vogiié, who 
identified it incorrectly as St Mary the Great (1860: 
255-62, pls. xvI-xvii1). In 1867-70, the Muristan area 
was investigated further by Sir Charles Warren, who sank 
anumber of investigatory shafts into the ground inside the 
church, but without finding anything of interest. At the 
same time, Conrad Schick produced a series of plans and 
sections of the surviving buildings, which also indicated 
the location of Warren's soundings (Schick 1872: Warren 
1870: pl. L; Warren and Conder 1884: 254-61: Wilson e 
and Warren 1871: 210; Neubert-Preine 1998a: 20-1, . 
fig.; 1998b: fig. 10). ih oR 

On 7 November 1869, the eastern part of the Muristan. . 
including the remains of St Mary Latin. was granted to 
Crown Prince Frederick William of Prussia (later Kaiser |. . 
Frederick III) by Sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. The church and 
cloister were cleared of debris in 1871 (pls. CXX1I-CXXI11) 
and the refectory on the south side of the cloister was con 
verted for use aS 4 Lutheran chapel. From 1893, the” 
church itself was completely rebuilt to the designs of : 
the Berlin architect Friedrich Adler (1827-1908) under 
the direction of Herr Groth. It was dedicated as the church 
of the Redeemer (Erléserkirche) on Reformation Day, 31 
October 1898. in the presence of Kaiser William II (Conder 
1875: 77; Baedeker 1876b: 90-1: Wagner-Lux and 
Vriezen 1998a: 25; Vriezen 1994: 1-2; Kriiger 1997a: 
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Cxxt! Church of St Mary Latin (no. 334): the interi 


5-8, 20-1). As the walls and 
had been built with foundat 


deep, the building was totally dismantled and new founda- 
tions were sunk down to the bedrock some 11 m below 
(Schick 1894a: 146-7; 1894b: 261-2; 1902. 44; Kriiger 
1997a: 7-8). Subsequently the cloister was also restored 
and new buildings were added, including a residence for 
the Lutheran minister (Kriiger 1997; 20). The church 
was approached from David Street by a new street named 
after Crown Prince Frederick William, which effectively 
divided the eastern part of the Muristan belonging to the 
Lutherans from the western part belonging to the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate. The disposition of the old and new 
constructions is shown on the drawings that Conrad 
Schick prepared for the PEF in 1900 (1901. 1902) (see 
figs. 34—5), Unfortunately, during the works tothe church, 
it seems that no ol was exercised and 

as destroyed was recorded, other 
Dominicans during their furtive 
and Abel 1914: 954-63, figs, 


Piers of the medieval church 
ions no more than 2.5-3 m 


archaeological contr. 


little or nothing of what w: 
than by Schick and by the 
visits to the site (Vincent 
396-7, pl. Lxxxvit), 





or looking e 

























































































In 1921, the property passed from the exiled pias 
Kaiser to the Jerusalem Foundation of the : me whe 
Evangelical Church (Hohlfeld 1978a: 8-9; 1978 : : +W. 
church was extensively renovated by the architect misseue 
Krueger between 1970 and 1973. Excavations a 
carried out inside it in 1970-1 by Dr Ute Lux eae. 
1972-4 by Dr Karel Vriezen of the Deutsches Eva aled 
isches Institut fiir Altertums-wissenschaft. These yaa of 
the pavement of the medieval church lying at a enw 
2.1 m below that of the modern church (Lux 1 hae 
1972b; 1972c; Vriezen 1977; 1978; 1994; Wagner- 
and Vriezen 1998a; 1998b). 


Description 


Although historical sources suggest that the church oF 
ing in the twelfth century was the successor of the chur . 
of St Mary recorded in the ninth century, no certain coh : 
of any pre-existin g building has been found in excavatio - 
A wall running east-west and some 1.5 m thick that w 


CXxt1_ Church . ae 
of St i ‘ 
Mary Latin (no. 334): the interior looking east, photographed by H.H. Kitchener in 1874. 


Partial] 
ee below the central aisle of the present 
identified at th foundations were dug in 1893-4 was 
(Schick ie as the ‘second wall’ of Jerusalem 
reinvestigated aA ‘ 1902: 46-7, fig.). In the 1970s, it was 
uilt in the eal interpreted instead as a retaining wall, 
fourth (Lux sp hae century and heightened in the 
Vagner-Lux and Vii 578; 1972c; Vriezen 1994: 291-5: 
of the associated bin 1998). Even if its dating and that 
Into the Byzantin evelling up of the area could be moved 
Suggested, there a8 ie ae Islamic period, as one writer has 
ciate it with a uld still be no particular reason to asso- 
Charlemagne’ h eae or with the construction of 
lack of any ean (cf. Magness 1996). The apparent 
Church built in i logical evidence that might relate to the 
acount for. The oe century is more difficult to 
Pared with the] relatively small size of the cloister com- 
ater church could possibly indicate that the 


Original ch 
urch 
was somewhat smaller. Its remains might 


therefo 
re pos y 7 
sibly still await discovery in the unexcavated 





stern part of the present church. 


Alternatively, it may be that all trace of the eleventh- 
century building was destroyed when the twelfth-century 
church was built; or that the twelfth-century building had 
he same form as the eleventh-century one and 


essentially t 
stood on the same foundations. Unfortunately, although 


the plan of the nineteenth-century church also appears to 
have respected that of its predecessor (apart from the addi- 
tion of a bell-tower over the south-western bay), almost no 
part of the medieval church building remains in situ. While 
the reconstruction appears to represent a sincere attempt 


to restore the church to what Adler considered its original 
medieval form to have been, in order to determine precisely 
what that form was it is now necessary to rely on pho- 
tographs, drawings and written accounts made before the 


rebuilding took place. 

The church whose remains occupied the site until 1893 
had three aisles of four bays, terminating towards the east 
in three semi-circular apses (fig. 43). The relative thinness 


area below the south-ea: 
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of the walls, which barely exceeded 0.9 m except in the 
chevet, also required the provision of external rectangular 
buttresses in positions corresponding to the internal 
pilasters. The only place where such buttresses were 
absent was on the south, where the cloister would have 
provided support; for, following normal medieval practice, 
the construction of the cloister would most likely have pre- 
ceded that of the church. The principal entrance lay on the 
north, enclosed by a large porch taking up the whole of the 
second bay from the west. A door in the eastern bay of 
the south wall also gave access from the cloister. 

Internally the building measured some 21 by 30 m, 
excluding the apses, the central nave being somewhat 
wider than the aisles. The eastern bay was also wider than 
the others. The survival (before 1893) of spandrels enclos- 
ing the arch of the southern apse and the remains of the 
springing of a vault on the south wall indicate that it 
would have formed an inscribed transept, equal in height 
to the nave. Although de Vogiié argues that the transepts 
were barrel-vaulted, Horn’s drawing clearly indicates that 
the southern one was groin-vaulted, with a rounded- 
arched window in the wall above the south apse (Horn 
1725-44b: fig. 37; de Vogiié 1860: 257) (pls. cxxH—- 
cxx1v). The crossing, immediately in front of the central 
apse, would most likely have been covered by a dome on 
pendentives, or possibly by a lantern tower. The nave and 
side aisles were probably also groin-vaulted, the latter 
being lower to allow for clearstory lighting of the nave. 

Following the clearance of 1871-2, Conder recorded: 


= great piers are now entirely broken down, and only their 
te remain in situ, with fragments of the tesselated pavement 
which once covered the whole floor. (1875: 78) 


De Vogiié was no doubt correct in restoring these piers and 
their responding pilasters, after the model provided by the 
pilasters flanking the north door, as rectangular with 
attached rounded shafts (1860: 257, pl. xvi). One photo- 
graph shows the base of the western pier of the south 
arcade to have been waterholding with griffes (pls. cxX111, 
Cxxva-b) (cf. Schiller 1978: 134), while a surviving 
damaged Corinthian capital appears to have been used as 
a general model for those of the restored church see (pl. 
CXXxIb). Other photographs also indicate that the arcade 
pilasters flanking the central apse had attached shafts. The 
entrance to the short barrel-vaulted choir between the 
nave and the main apse was also flanked by rounded shafts, 
and the arrises at the beginning of the apse itself were dec- 
orated with a hollow chamfer. The apse was somewhat 
more than semi-circular, being 5.5 m wide and 3 m deep. 
The side apses, on the other hand, were 4.1 m wide and 
2.6 m deep; they were also defined by a hollow chamfer, 
which in the case of the surviving south apse continued 
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around the edge of its slightly pointed semi-dome. The side 
apses were each lit by a single rounded-arched double- 
splayed window set just below the cornice from which their 
semi-domes sprang. Photographs confirm the evidence in 
Schick’s plans that the central apse had three such 
windows, their bases being formed by the continuation of 
thesame cornice, though their upper parts did not survive. 
Although de Vogiié shows the exterior of the apses to have 
been polygonal (1860: pl. xvi; cf. Enlart 1925: 11, 184), 
Schick’s plans show them rounded, with shallow pilasters 
flanking the windows (1872; 1902; Warren 1870: pl. L: 
Neubert-Preine 1998a: 20-1). 

Itis uncertain whether the lower cornice recorded in the 
chevet would have continued around the interior of the 
church, though it would no doubt have been picked up by 
the impost mouldings of the arcade piers. The upper 
cornice, however, from which the semi-dome of the main 
apse sprang, continued around the transepts and most 
likely also the nave. De Vogiié describes the section of it 
that survived on the south wall of the south transept as 
decorated with deeply cut rinceaux (1860: 260), while 
Horn’s drawing, although disassociating this section from 
its continuation above the south apse, gives the suggestion 
that the latter was supported on a corbel table (172 5-44b: 
fig. 37). The rounded-arched window that Horn also 
shows occupying the centre of the bay immediately above 
the apse gives an indication of how the clearstory windows 
of the nave might have appeared. 

The other windows of the church all appear to have 
been rounded-arched, though we only have details of 
those in the second bay of the north aisle, just east of the 
north porch. This bay contained two windows, each with 
a double splay. On the inside, the arch was carried on 
colonnettes. On the outer face the arch and jambs were 
decorated with three rows of billets enclosed by a row of 
besants, while a hood-moulding decorated similarly with 
billets returned as a string-course across the width of the . 
bay (pl. cxxvi) (de Vogiié 1860: 260, pls. xVI-XVIT, . 
XVIIT.4). . 

The north porch of the present church incorporates 
much of the sculpture of the original. To gain an under- 2 
standing of its original form, however, we must rely on the : : 
description and drawings made by de Vogiié and pho- 
tographs taken before 1893 (pl. CxxvIs Wilson 1865: pl. 
27<; cf. Schiller 1978: 133). The doorway was double, 3m 
wide overall and with a missing central trumeau. Eachpart «= 
of the door was covered by a rounded arch, both being ; °; 
enclosed by a rounded arch of three orders. This was °, 
recessed below an arch of the same profile, 2.35 m deep, . 
porch with possibly originally an upper storey 
1, 188).The arrises of the double door 





forming a 


over it (Enlart 1925:11, 
while their arches were supported by 


had torus mouldings, 
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M 
After Warren 1867-70 with amendments 


44 Church of St Mary Latin (no. 334): plan of the church and abbey buildings and N-S section looking E. 


: t 
d the impos 
the missing trumeau and by two corbels, whose surfaces topping the colonnettes as crocketed, an 
were decorated with a chequered pattern terminating in a 


mn 
Cornice as richly ornamented with rinceaux. oe aie at 
row of beads. The tympanum above the double door was bases were not visible. The third order Comps. a and 
filled with sculpture, though only the right- beads. This was just below the broad arch, are 5 of this 
remained. According to de Vogiié, it con 2.35 m deep, that formed the porch. The inure aw only 
nimbed persons, a cross and was decorated with paintings, of which de Vogue = deco- 
might have related to a building. Altho colourless traces. The vault sprang from a cornie turned 
rated with a rinceaux frieze, which seems ie Hene Sie the 
across the external face, probably terminating es The 
pilaster strips that defined the angles of the por 5 sepa 

her two orders of the outer arris of this arch was formed bya thick toru 2 ais 
ach consisted of a torus rated by a broad band from a cavetto moulding aap 
ncolonnettes set in there- were represented in relief representations of the mo Gai 

Portal. De Vogiié describes the capitals the year, each identified by an inscription on the enc 


hand portion 
sisted of a series of 


ay have represented 
d by six Apostles on 


entrant angles of the 





















































CXXIV 
Church of St Mary Latin (no. 334), rebuilt as the 


are “ = Redeemer: crossing and north transept 
sean e south aisle. Adler’s treatment of the 
caine ieee accurately reflects the evidence 
cantor = rom the earlier church, but the authen- 
y of his design for the dome is more questionable. 


fillet 
the ae aan tages Between June and July, at the top of 
the re - ee sun and moon. The pilasters that defined 
to shed rainwat e porch had swept heads with overhangs 
rats ee Between them and above the outer arch 
ciiele acca eee moulding carried on a series of 
Hichls deceeate ; with various symbols and separated by 
cxXVITb) (de V pairs of medallions and other elements (pl. 
1875: 78: Enl ogué 1860: 257-60, pls. xVI-XVIIE, Conder 
The Pi es 1925: 11, 185-7, pls. 103-4). 
tounded pee door leading into the cloister had a 
moulding ie whose voussoirs were enclosed by @ billet 
sprang from a similarly decorated impost 


mouldi ae 
rea Vogiié 1860: 260-1, pl. xviil.5; Conder 
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cxxva-b Church of St Mary Latin (no. 334): shaft bases with 


griffes (compare pl. cxxxIV). 


The south-western bay of the modern church is graced 


by a lofty bell-tower. but it remains doubtful whether the 
medieval church had one in this position. Although 
Schick’s plans indicate a turnpike stair set inside the west ° 
wall adjacent to the pilaster terminating the south arcade 
as well as a thickening of the three external buttresses . 
(Warren 1870: pl. Ls Schick 1872: 1902; Neubert-Preine 
1998a: 20-1), the same plans also indicate a cistern lying 
below the same bay. As this could have severely compro- 
mised a tower's stability, Vincent and Abel have argued 
that the stair and the additional buttressing were sec-. 
ondary and related to a minaret that was added in a later. 
period (1914: 956-8, fig. 397). A minaret. however, 
would have been no more stable than a bell-tower. It seems 
very possible therefore that there was indeed a ‘tower or 
belfry’ as Schick indicated (1872: 1902: 48). though the 
matter now appears to be beyond absolute proof. 

Before the reconstruction of the church, a two-storey 


porch covered by a low dome gave access from its ruined 
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cxxvI_ Church of St Mary Latin (no. 3 34): the north portal, as 


Archives, Windsor Castle. 


shell into the cloister to the south (pl. cxxii1). The upper 
storey was reached by a stone stair and was lit by a 
decorative two-light window (de Vogiié 1860: 261; 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 955-6). This was plainly a later 
Muslim addition; there is nothing to support the idea that 


the stair represented an earlier night stair of the monks 
(pace Kriiger 1997a: 20). 


Associated Buildings 


The cloister lay on the south side of the church and either 
pre-dated or was contemporary with the twelfth-century 
church (fig. 44; pl. CXXVIII). It was rectangular, extending 
more from north to south than from east to west, and had 
two storeys, each groin-vaulted with walks extending six 
bays in each direction. At ground-floor level most of the 
northern wing and the first bay of the eastern represent 
Crusader work, while the remainder, including the upper 
storey, appears to have been largely rebuilt to serve asa 
khan in later Muslim times. The two north-eastern bays, 
which were the best preserved before the nineteenth- 
century restoration (pl. cxx1x) (Schiller 1978: 135), each 








shown in a photograph from the 1870s now in the Royal 


enclosed a double arch supported on three columns. The 
central column in the north bay of the east wing oe 
octagonal and supported a capital decorated with Nn 
blown acanthus (see pl. cxxx1f), while the south colu : 
was rounded and carried a capital of a more uments 
character (see pl. cxxx1e). The modern replacement a d 
tals in the other restored bays are mostly plain and eae 
on examples that survived in the two eastern bays © tto 
north wing. The arcades and vaults all sprang from til 
impost mouldings. Traces of a floor composed of bs in 
mosaic tesserae and irregular marble fragments survive ; 
the northern first-floor gallery, though it was ae 
relaid and restored in the 1970s (Conder 1875: age ; 
Vogiié 1860: 261; Vincent and Abel 1914: 958, fig: 99% 
pl. xxxxvi1.1—2, 4; Enlart 1925: 11, 188-9, fig. 315, P» 
105; Vincent and Abel 1914: 958, pl. LXxXVIJ). “ 
The south side of the cloister is occupied by a large sire 
at ground- and first-floor level, extending some 19 a 
length and 6.25 min width. The first-floor room is mates 
by four bays of groin-vaults and its east gable is pierce te 
a splayed pointed-arched window flanked by = er 
oculi. The room was made into a Lutheran chapel in i as 
and was restored again in 1970 and in 1995, when it W 





see 





cat 


b & 


CXXvIT 
ac Church of St Mary Latin (no. 334): elements of the north 


Ra, the BSAJ; it now serves as a church for the 
1998: one Pi Lutheran congregation (Neubert-Preine 
the cca e Vogiié’s suggestion that it was originally 
1925: y pons very plausible (1860: 261; Enlart 
ae 11, 188; Kriiger 1997a: 21-2). 
as e€ dormitory probably occupied the 
range. During the restoration of thi 


first floor of the 
s area by E.W. 
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portal as rebuilt in the church of the Redeemer. 





Krueger in 1973, a mosaic floor similar to those in the 
church and north cloister gallery was found (Vriezen 194: 

297-8, figs. 1.1-3). The room was ceiled with two rows of | 
groin-vaults supported centrally on a row of reused 
columns with Corinthian capitals, one of which still sur- 
vives, though it has now lost its abacus. which had a 
cavetto moulding simil 


ar to those found in the cloister 
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cxxvill Church of St Mary Latin (no. 334): the medieval 


cloister, abutted by the south transept of the church 
of the Redeemer. 


(Vincent and Abel 1914: pl. Lxxxv11.3). Some four bays of 
the east wall survive, with a blocked rounded-arched 
window in each bay. A stair in the south-east corner of 
cloister would have led down from the dormitory into the 
east wing of the cloister, from which access into the church 
would have been through the south transept door. By the 
1870s, the ground floor of the east range was made up of 
a number of small vaulted rooms backing on to the sug. At 
the north end, adjacent to the south apse, a rectangular 
room with vaulting supported on a central pier may 
perhaps have served as a sacristy, though one would also 
expect the chapter house to have been in this range (cf. 
Enlart 1925: 11, 188). 

It is uncertain how far the monastery extended to the 
south, where it probably shared a boundary with the build- 
ings of the Hospital (see fig, 34). A latrine pit lying south- 
west of the monastery would probably have been part of it, 
but another pit immediately south of it and a large cistern 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































cxx1x Church of St Mary Latin (no. 334): the lower cloister, 
bay in the south-east corner. 


to the south of that may perhaps have been in the area of 
the Hospital (cf. Pringle 1997b). : 
To the west of the cloister the extent of the anc 
buildings has been truncated by the construction © 
Crown Prince Frederick William Street and sole 
obscured by the buildings of the Lutheran church. ae 
works no doubt account for the destruction of - i 
medieval window that Lt Kitchener photographed in ' : 
1870s at first-floor level in the west wall of the Suir 
building, immediately south of the church (pl. ea ‘ 
Conder 1875: 79; Warren 1870a: pl. L, section A- i 
Warren and Conder 1884: 255). The picture shows : 
blocked two-light window, whose rounded arches ane ant 
ported on a slender central column, capped by an ties ‘ 
shallowly carved Corinthianesque capital. The 
appears to be Byzantine, or possibly even Ottoman 1D da d 
The arches and the sides of the openings are auclan 
with a quadruple chevron-moulding, while between t 











cxxx Church of St Mary Latin (no. 334): window on the 
west side of the abbey building, photographed in 18 74 
by H.H. Kitchener. 


arch heads nestles an oculus decorated with a roll dividing 
opposing chevrons. The window and oculus are enclosed 
by an arch of slightly pointed profile, decorated with a roll 
dividing opposing chevrons, enclosed by a thick roll witha 
continuous criss-cross pattern and an outer quirked fillet. 
To the right of this window, the same mouldings are 
repeated around a smaller conjoined arch, also slightly 
pointed, which encloses a blocked round-headed window, 
whose outer edge is defined by a simple roll. The slight 
incongruity between the rounded heads of the windows 
and the pointed profile of the arches enclosing them and 
the discontinuity in the coursing of the ashlar masonry 
above them suggests that the ensemble has been moved or 
altered at some time. Indeed the decoration is perhaps 
more likely to be Ayyubid or Mamluk than Frankish. 


Decoration and Furnishing 


The mosaic pavement of the church was revealed in exca- 
vations in 1972 at a depth of 2.1 m below the floor of the 
present church. The surviving area of mosaic lay in the 
third bay of the south aisle, extending into the central 
nave, while traces of the plaster bedding in which it was set 
were found in the second and third bays of the central 
nave. The floor was composed of tesserae of different sizes, 
coloured white, grey, black and red, interspersed with 
irregular fragments of marble (Vriezen 1977: 275-6, pl. 
xia; 1994: 12-14, fig. 1.5, pl. 1.2; Wagner-Lux and 
Vriezen 1998a: 26-7, pl.; 1998b: 12-13, 15; cf. Conder 
1875: 78). One of the marble fragments bore a funerary 
inscription in Greek and Arabic, dated to the month of 
Rabi‘ I or Il (Vriezen 1994: 13-4, pl. 111-1). 
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Conder records: 


Under the church wall a grave was built, from which a skull 
deeply dented with a long sword cut, and various small trinkets, 
were taken during the excavations. (Conder 1875: 79) 


It is uncertain where this grave lay, though Warren’s plan 
indicates tombs in the north and east wings of the cloister 
(1870: pl. L). The burial would probably have been placed 
immediately next to and partially under the wall, so that it 
could be related to a tomb built against the wall itself. 

Various pieces of architectural sculpture are preserved 
in the buildings around the cloister (pls. cxxx1a—d). They 
include a doorway flanked by colonnettes with diminutive 
fluted bases and thick-leafed capitals that are evidently 
Crusader, supporting an arch decorated with a bold inter- 
secting zigzag (pls. cxxxta-d). The stops of the hood- 
mould support small architectural acroteria. The 
doorway appears to have been moved to its present posi- 
tion from within the later medieval porch that once gave 
access into the first floor of the cloister from the ruined 
nave. It appears to be Ayyubid or Mamluk in date, despite 
the reused Crusader elements (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
956). 

Traces of painted decoration have been noticed in the 
north porch and a painted inscription has been recorded 
on a pier or pilaster of the nave (see below). 


Relics 


Among the relics associated with the church that are 
recorded by medieval sources (see above) were some hairs 
from the head of the Virgin Mary preserved in a glass 
bottle, the skull of the Apostle Philip, the arm of the 
Apostle Simon and the arm of St Cyprian (cf. Folda 1995: 


582 nn.249 & 255). 


Epigraphy 


An inscription was recorded in the church in the 1870s 
and was buried and then uncovered again in the course of 
building work in 1 394. Its precise location is not recorded, 


though it is described as having been painted on the angle | 
ecentral nave. It consists of a hex-. 


t of the following line: Fama volat: 
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text may perhaps have accompanied a painted scene relat- 
ing to part of Jesus’ early ministry in Galilee (cf. Matthew 
9.26; Luke 4.14; 4.37; Schick 1894b: 1895b: 7-8, fig. 1: 
Thomsen 1921: 13, no. 29; de Sandoli 1974: 85-6, 
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no. 101, fig. 20; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 263, 
266). 

Aseries of Latin texts around the arch of the north door 
identify the personifications of the twelve months of the 
year and the sun and moon (de Vogiié 1860: 258-60, pl. 
xvi; Wilson 1865: 58, pl. xx1.2; Enlart 1925: 11, 187; 
Thomsen 1921: 14, no. 30; de Sandoli 1974: 86-7, no. 
102, fig. 21). A number of masons’ marks are recorded by 
Schick (1872: plan; cf. Thomsen 1901: 14, no. 31; de 
Sandoli 1974: 92, no. 109e). Three slightly different 
double seals survive, featuring on one side St Mary Latin 
and on the other the dependent house of St Stephen (no. 
359) (Schlumberger 1900; Germer-Durand 1900; 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 757; Schlumberger, Chalandon 
and Blanchet 1943: 124, nos. 135-7, pl. xx1.6; de Sandoli 
1974: 157-8, no. 210, fig. 53). 


Discussion 


It remains uncertain how the church that was standing in 
the twelfth century related to that which was built in the 
eleventh. There appear to be four main possibilities: either 
the earlier church was demolished, leaving no trace; or it 
was much smaller and therefore did not impinge on the 
area excavated in the 1970s; or it had essentially the same 
plan as the twelfth-century church, which was built on the 
same foundations; or the building works of the eleventh 
century were concentrated on the monastic cloister, 
leaving the church to be completed only in the twelfth 
century. A combination of the last two of these possibilities 
would represent an attractive solution. Architectural con- 
siderations, however, suggest that the building whose 
remains were still standing in 1858 was probably con- 
structed, like St Anne’s (no. 305), in the period between 
c.1130 and c.1140 (de Vogiié 1860: 256; Enlart 1925: Il, 
183). Such a dating would also allow for the possibility 
that the north portal, whose carvings Folda implies were 
made in the 1140s-1150s (1995: 278), was constructed 
later than the rest of the structure. 


Visited 12.9.79, 23.10.81, 30.5.83, 13.5.95 
5.12.02. 
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No.335 Abbey Church of St Mary the Great 
17187.13166 (Map 2) 


History 


The abbey of St Mary the Great had its origins in the 
Benedictine nunnery of St Mary Magdalene that was 
established in Jerusalem by the Amalfitans in the eleventh 
century. According to William of Tyre. merchants from 
Amalfi obtained permission from the Fatimid caliph to 
found a hospital for Latin pilgrims near to the Holy 
Sepulchre. This was associated with the Benedictine 
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monastery of St Mary Latin (no. 334). Later they estab- 
lished a convent for women, dedicated to St Mary 
Magdalene, to minister to female pilgrims. As the numbers 
of poor pilgrims arriving from the West continued to 
increase, however, it was later found necessary to establish 
a separate hospital to care for them, under the patronage 
of StJohn (no. 322-3). Until the time of the Crusader con- 
quest, all three houses were supported by alms from Amalfi 
(William of Tyre, I, 10; xvi, 4-5 (CCCM, LXII, 123, 
814-17; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 80: 11, 241-5); cf. 
James of Vitry, Hist. Or, 1, 64 (ed. Moschus, 111-15: ed. 
Bongars, 1082; IHC, 111, 340-2); Sanudo, 111, viii, 3 (ed. 
Bongars, 178); de Prima Institutione Hospitalariorum, 1-V1 
(RHC Occ, v, 40 1-2: IHC, 1v, 442); William of S. Stefano. 
1-11 (RHC Oce, V, 423-4)). 

Other sources also attest the establishment of Latin hos- 
pitals in Jerusalem in the eleventh century. Amatus of 
Montecassino attributes the foundation of one such to the 
Amalfitan family of a certain Maurus, who died in 1071 
(ed. de Bartholomaeis, 341-2). Archbishop John of Amalfi 
(c.1070-81/2), ona visit to Jerusalem, was later received 
there by his fellow citizens, who had built two hospices, for 
men and for women respectively, served by people who 
followed an ‘almost religious life’ (Ughelli, vit, 198: 
Hiestand 1980: 34n.17). A likely date for the foundation 
of the houses described by William of Tyre would therefore 
be sometime before 1071 in the reign of Caliph al- 
Mustansir (1036-94), and before Jerusalem fell to the 
Turkomans in 1070-1 or 1073 (Riley-Smith 1967: 36: 
Luttrell 1997: 37-9; cf. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, trans. 
Richards, 172, 182, 190). 

The pilgrim Saewulf, who visi 
located the nunnery church of St Mary. which he calls 
‘the Small’, between that of St Mary Latin and the 
Hospital of St John (ch. x1 (CCCM, CXXXIX. 67: PPTS.1V. 
14, 40; trans. Wilkinson, 
although not specifica 
that it stood in the pla 
other women had 


ted Jerusalem in 1 102-3. 


Wilkinson, 173)). 


In the 1130s-1 140s, Guy of Blond, a monk of Grand- i 


mont, writing to the canons of St Junien de Condom to 


attest to the authenticity © 
brought back from the Holy Land. affirmed: 


The abbess of St Mary de La 
parts, gave me some hairs of Blessed Mary. the Mother of the 


Lord, during the holy night of the Lord's supper. through the 
intercessions and good offices of the aforesaid patriarch, with 
Bernard [of Dorat], the knight already mentioned, and many 


others looking on. (Kohler. 


‘Documents’. 7-8. no. 1) 





104)). Bartolf of Nangis. |» 
lly mentioning the church. implies © 
ce where Mary Magdalene and the © 
jamented Christ's death on the Cross © 
(ch. XXXII (RHC Occ, 11. 510: IHC, 1. 150: trans. - 
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If the story is to be believed, it would thus appear that the 
nuns, like their brotherly neighbours, also possessed relics 
of the hair of the Virgin Mary. 

The Hospital and the two Benedictine churches with 
their respective belfries are depicted on the Cambrai map of 
c.1150 as a single block, lying on the south side of the 
Street of the Sepulchre (platea Sepulcri). From west to east 
they are identifed as: Hospitale S. Joh., Eccl. S. Maria ad 
latinam maior and Eccl. S. Maria ad latinam minor. That the 
second of these houses was indeed that of the nuns and the 
third that of the monks, despite the confusion of their 
names, is confirmed by an anonymous text of c.1180 
(Anon. v.i, 2 (IHC, 111, 30; PPTS, v1, 23)). 

John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) designates the convent as 
Ad Sanctam Mariam Maiorem and says that it was built 
almost touching the apse of the church of St John (no. 
323) and between it and St Mary Latin (CCCM, cxxx1x, 
132; PPTS, v, 44). A few years later, Theodoric explains 
that the place was dedicated to St Mary ‘because, while our 
Saviour was being maltreated on the way to His Passion, 
she is said to have been shut up by His command in a 
chamber which then stood upon that spot’ (ch. x11 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 158; PPTS, v, 22-3)). 

A charter of King Amalric, dated to June 1174, reveals 
how close the abbey lay to the buildings of the Hospital. 
The charter concerned an alley which ran south from the 
Street of Palms in front of the south facade of the Holy 
Sepulchre, passing between the buildings of the Hospital 
and the abbey of St Mary the Great. The northern section 
of the alley, as far south as a certain blocked arch, was 
granted to the abbey. The nuns were permitted to build on 
it, though not above the height of a cross incised on the 
wall of the adjacent Hospital; nor were they permitted to 
remove stones from the Hospitallers’ church or key their 
new constructions into it. Beyond the blocked archway the 
alley seems to have run westward, skirting the southern 
boundary of the abbey, to enter the Street of the Patriarch 
(today’s Christian Quarter Street). This part of it was 
granted to the Hospitallers; but the brothers were not 
allowed to build on it and the nuns were not permitted to 
open doors or windows in their buildings that faced on to 
it. Both the abbey and the Hospital were responsible for 
ensuring that the drains below the alle 
working order (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 318-19 

136-7, no. 516). Around this time the 
‘the Small’ (S. Maria Pittita) was also renting a vault in the 
Street of Palms (in parmentaria) from the Hospital (Paoli, 1 
235-6, no. 190: RRH, 127-8, no. 483). - 

The abbess Avis and sisters Odolina, Solis 
are mentioned in a charter of 1157, whe 
the tithes of a vineyard lyin 
Hospital (RRH, 84, 327: Ca 
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» no. 464; RRH, 
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250). Amalric’s charter of 1174 was also witnessed by 
Abbess Stephanie and the sisters Richeldis of Jerusalem, 
Mahaldis of Nablus, Mahaldis of Ramla and Amelot. 
Richeldis was the daughter of a clerk named Miles (Cart. 
des Hosp., 1, 318-19, no. 464; RRH, 136-7, no. 516). 
Stephanie, however, was well connected, being the daugh- 
ter of Joscelin I, count of Edessa, and niece of Roger of 
Salerno, prince of Antioch. She was probably already 
abbess by 1169, when Maurice of Craon visited Jerusalem 
and received from her a fragment of the Holy Cross (de 
Broussillon, 1, 104, no. 144). It was also from her, as an old 
lady, that William of Tyre obtained the details of the 
alleged consanguinity between King Amalric and his first 
wife, Agnes of Courtney (ch. x1x, 4 (CCCM, Lx111, 869; 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 301)). She is last mentioned 
around 1182, agreeing the boundary between the abbey’s 
village of Tarqumiya (Trakemia) and that of Jamrura 
(Gemerosa) in the lordship of Hebron with Abbot John of St 
Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. This charter was wit- 
nessed for the abbess by George, her notary, Brother 
Stephen, overseer of the sheep (curator ovium), and Brother 
Gervaise (Kohler, Chartes, 46-7, no. 45; RRH Ad, 40, no. 
623a). John of Ibelin records that the abbess of Notre Dame 
la Grant had the status of a suffragan of the patriarch of 
Jerusalem (Livre, ccxxv1 (ed. Edbury, 592; RHC Lois, 11, 
415-16)). 

In 1187, the nuns abandoned the abbey. It lay vacant 
until autumn 1192, when Saladin visited Jerusalem. After 
seeing to the city walls and making further endowments to 
the Madrasa as-Salahiya (no. 305) and the khanga estab- 
lished in the patriarch’s palace (no. 300), 


he ordered the church adjacent to the Hospitallers’ residence (dar 
al-isbitar) near the Sepulchre to be made into a hospital (bimaris- 
tan) for the sick. He adapted within it rooms in which the needs of 
all the various sorts of patients could be met. He made Laie 
places endowments for the hospital, and transferred to it ee 
medicaments and drugs. He entrusted the office of inspector 0 
these endowments to the Qadi Baha’ al-Din [Ibn Shaddad]. 
(‘Imad al-Din, trans. Richards 1994: 71; cf. trans. Massé, 396) 


The same information is repeated by Aba Shama (RH C we 
Vv, 82-3), al-Nuwayri and al-‘Ayni. Baha’ al-Din himsell 
confirms that he was left to superintend the building work 
on the hospital when Saladin left Jerusalem on 15 October 
(trans. Richards, 236; PPTS, x111, 394; cf. Mujir aD 
1494-5: 82-3, 178; Richards 1994: 73; Pahlitzsch 2004: 
49,52). 

Those sisters who had escaped from Jerusalem in 1 sa 
seem to have settled briefly in Tyre, where they may be 
associated with the abbey of St Mary of Tyre (see Vol. am 
while some possibly made their way to Venice, wher A . 
‘monastery of St Mary in Jerusalem, or of the Virgins '§ 








attested in 1221 (Dandolo 1339: 290). After the recapture 
of Acre in 1191, the community moved there and by 
August 1203 was constructing itself a new house, known 
subsequently as Our Lady of Tyre, with the assistance of 
Queen Isabella (Innocent II, Reg., VI, no. 125 (PL, CCxv, 
150); see Vol. 1v). When Jerusalem was once more in 
Christian hands between 1229 and 1244, the abbey may 
well have reasserted its rights to its former house, though 
itis uncertain whether any of the sisters actually returned 
to it. Ernoul’s description of the city in 1187, written 
around 1231, appears to confuse Sainte Marie le Latine 
with Sainte Marie le Grant (ch. xvit.i (ed. de Mas Latrie, 
193: ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 34-5); cf. Cont. de 
Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), 11 (RHC Occ, I, 
493-4: ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 147; trans. Shirley, 
15)). Other thirteenth-century sources, however, refer to 
the former abbey of St Mary the Great as the house of the 
Sisters of Tyre (les Nonnains de Sur: Sains pelerinages 
(c.1230), x1, 6 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 1045); cf. 
Anon. 1x (c.1200-50), 1 (ed. Golubovich, 405; IHC, 111, 
93); Anon. x (1250-) (ed. Golubovich, 408; IHC, 11, 
102)). On 16 August 1233, Mable, the abbess of St Mary 
the Great, also rented a house in the Patriarch’s Quarter of 
Jerusalem to Pons of Cisternaty and his wife, Raymonde 
(Delaville le Roulx, ‘Inventaire’, 83, no. 243; RRH Ad, 64, 
no. 1044a). 

In Mamluk times the abbey buildings were functioning 
once again as the Maristan al-Salahi. Although John 
Mandeville mentions the church of St Mary the Great, it is 
probable that he was simply repeating information from 
earlier sources (c.1356-66: 168). By the fourteenth 
century the hospital was receiving numerous additional 
wagf endowments (Little 1984: 10, 318-19, no. 20 
(1366); 203, no. 204 (1377); 262-3, no. 31 (1394); 266, 
no. 615 (1394); 269-70, no. 716). It was still functioning 
as late as 1656 (Richards 1994: 77-9). 

By the mid nineteenth century, no building remains 
were visible in the part of the Muristan lying south of the 
Holy Sepulchre and west of the former church of St Mary 
Latin. In 1867, however, Sir Charles Warren sank a shaft 
some 10 m deep through the earth and rubble covering 
the area and broke into a large complex of cisterns 
(Warren 1870: pl. 111; Wilson and Warren 1871: 
268-74). In the 1890s, the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate 
began clearing the rubble in preparation for constructing 
the present market, and in 1900-1 remains of amedieval 
church overlying Warren’s cisterns came to light. Almost 
as soon as they were discovered, however, they were 
destroyed to make way for the new shops. Our knowledge 
of the layout of the church is therefore wholly reliant on 
the drawings by Conrad Schick and Fr H. Vincent, made 
While the destruction was in progress (Chaplin 1900: 
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195; Schick 1899: 213-14; 1900a: 145; 1901: 51-2, 
figs.; 1902: 47-8, fig.; Vincent 1900: 117, 456; 1901; 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 646-7, 954, 958, 963, figs. 37, 
398-401) (see figs. 34-5). 


Description 


The plans made by Schick and Vincent differ in a number 
of details; and, although Vincent’s appears to be the more 
reliable, he himself admitted its limitations. By his own 
account, while he was able to make an accurate record of 
the chevet, which was still standing some 2 m high, as well 
as the inside face of the west wall and most of the south 
wall, which survived at plinth level, his representation of 
the north wall, including the location and form of the door, 
is mostly hypothetical (Vincent and Abel 1914: 958, fig. 
399). 

The ground-plan and dimensions of the church were 
almost identical to those of St Mary Latin. It consisted of a 
three-aisled basilica of four bays, measuring internally 
some 36 by 21 m with walls about a metre thick. On the 
east it terminated with three semi-circular apses, which 
were expressed as such externally, the central one being 
somewhat wider than the others and preceded by a short 
choir. Vincent shows all three apses to have been flanked by 
shafts standing independent from the wall. This detail 
appears to be supported by Schick, who noted, ‘Small 
marble pillars were on the edges of the apses insitu’ (Schick 
1902: 47). 

Both Vincent and Schick (1901: 51: 1902: 47) were 
able to see some surviving pier bases insitu, yet their draw- 
ings of them are completely different. Vincent's depiction 
of them as square with an engaged shaft on each faceis the 
more likely and is supported by a photograph of the west 


wall, which shows the corresponding pilaster of the north 


arcade (Vincent 1901: 101; Vincent and Abel 1914: fig. 


Iding of the pilaster appears to have 


399). The base mou 
continued as a plinth around the interior of the church 


(Vincent 1901: 102; Vincent and Abel 1914: fig. 401) (fig. 
46). As in St Mary Latin, the pilasters were reinforced by 
prominent external buttresses. 

Since the plan of the church was almost the same as that 
of St Mary Latin it may be a 
also similar. It would most like 


nave and aisles, with an inscri 
bay, the crossing being covered by a dome or a lantern. 

Although nothing remained in sitt of the principal door, 
both Schick and Vincent place it in the third bay of the 
north wall. The main reason for suspecting @ door there 
was the large quantity of architectural sculpture. evidently 


from a portal, that was found just outside the church near 
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that position and comparison with St Mary Latin (Schick 
1902: 47; Vincent and Abel 1914: 958). It is uncertain, 
however, whether the sculpture all came from St Mary the 
Creat, for one of the pieces depicting the Visitation could 
possibly have come from the nearby conventual church of 
St John the Baptist (no. 323, and see below). The form of 
the portal is quite unknown. Vincent restores it with three 
orders supported on colonnettes; but it seems as likely to 
have been similar to that of St Mary Latin. 

The large cistern previously investigated by Warren 
extended below the north aisle and nave and was entered 
down a flight of stone steps from a position just in front of 
the termination of the north nave arcade. It was partly 
rock-cut and 8-9 m deep. A dividing wall running its 
length supported barrel-vaults and formed the stylobate 
on which the nave arcade was founded. Below the south 
aisle Schick recorded a two-storey crypt, the extent of 
which was uncertain. The massive foundations that 
Schick recorded below the south-western bay may perhaps 
indicate the position of a bell-tower (Schick 1901: 52; 
1902: 47-8, fig.; Vincent 1901: 102-3, fig.; Vincent and 
Abel 1914: 959). 


Decoration and Furnishings 


Some seven large Corinthian capitals and one of the thick- 
leaf variety were uncovered in the clearance works and are 
now preserved in the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate 
(Buschhausen 1978: 151, 246-7, pls. 213-16, 221-4, 
227) (pls. cxxx11a-i). Although some of these have been 
variously identified as Roman or Byzantine (cf. Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 68-9, fig. 37), their typically bulbous form 
and the fact that they are all designed to fit engaged shafts 
indicate that they came from the nave arcade of the 
twelfth-century church (Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 
11, 178-9). Another cache of architectural spolia, which 
appear to have come from the same church, was also redis- 
covered and recorded by E.T. Richmond of the Department 
of Antiquities in March 1937, during investigations inside 
a shop belonging to the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate in 
Suq ad-Dabbagha (Street of Palms) (report in PAM). These 
include two capitals of a similar type (pls. cxxxiva, d) and 
others with leaves and volutes drilled with small holes (pls. 
a XxIvb-c, e-f), recalling pieces seen but not illustrated by 
Vincent from the site of St Mary the Great (1901: 102-3). 
One capital from the corner of a pilaster in particular (pl. 
CXXXIVd) may be compared with two such capitals now 
built into Jaffa Gate (Buschhausen 1978: pls. 225-6, 
228-9), 

Part of the sculpted lintel from the north door of the 


church was found in 1900 and is now in the museum of 
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the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate. It shows a kneeling 
hunter armed with a bow and arrow and part of an acan- 
thus scroll inhabited by a dog (Chaplin 1900: 195; 
Hanauer 1903a: 77-9, fig. 1; Germer-Durand 1911: 241; 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 958, pl. Lxxxvit.5; Enlart 1925: 
11, 181-2, 263, pls. 119 (fig. 372), 195 (fig. 583); Boase 
1967: 17; 1977: pl. vita; Jacoby Z 1982: 332-4, 376-7, 
figs. 14a-b; Tzaferis 1985: 22, fig. p. 41; Folda 199 5: 
278, pl. 8A.12d; Buschhausen 1978: 244-5, pl. 380; 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 180). The fragment 
may be compared with a more complete pair of lintels for 
a double door, but of unknown provenance, now in the 
Haram ash-Sharif (Hunt 2000: 145-7). Other elements 
possibly from the same portal include a voussoir from the 
right-hand side of anarch displaying a haloed though now 
headless male figure (Vincent and Abel 1914: 958, pl. 
LXXxxvul.6; Enlart 1925: 1, 263, pl. 195, fig. 585; Boase 
1967: 17; Buschhausen 1978: 245, fig. 21: Jacoby Z 
1982: 350, 376, fig. 59-59a; Tzaferis 1985: 21, 40: Folda 
1995: 278, pl. 8a.12e: Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 
11, 180), anda capital illustrating the Visitation and either 
the Annunciation or the angel's appearance to Zechariah 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 958-9, pl. LXxXvil.7-8: Enlart 
1925: 11, 263-4, pl. 195, fig. 584: Hanauer 1926: 117. 
fig. 72; Buschhausen 1978: 244, figs. 18-19: Jacoby Z 
1982: 333, 345, 348. 376, figs. 18-18a: Folda 1995: 
278, pl. 8A.12a-b; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 
179). Part of a spandrel, probably from a tomb and depict- 
ing a dead aureoled Lamb holding a cross. is now in the 
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museum of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum (Bagatti 
1939: 133-4, fig. 65, no. 227; Piccirillo 1981: 282-3; 
1983: cover; Buschhausen 1978: 244—5, pl. 381). 

The museum of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum 
also contains a fragment of painted plaster on stone, 
retrieved from the excavations of the church (Bagatti 
1939: 46-7, no. 53). 


Relics 


Like the nearby church of St Mary Latin, the women’s 
abbey may also have preserved fragments of the Virgin’s 
hair (see above), while in 1169 Abbess Stephanie disposed 


of a piece of the True Cross (de Broussillon, 1, 104, no. 
144). 


Associated Buildings 


Remains of buildings lying south of the church, and very 
probably relating to the cloister, may be seen on Schick’s 
plan of the Muristan (figs. 34-5). Schick also recorded a 
stone sarcophagus excavated just south of the church, in 
or below the position where one would expect the north 
range of the cloister to have been (1902: 48, fig.). Itis also 
clear from the charter of 1174 that the abbey’s property 
extended north of the church up to the Street of Palms. 
The alley that King Amalric donated to the abbey at that 
time probably extended from the street to the north door of 
the church, before continuing eastward around the chevet 
and the east and south sides of the claustral buildings. The 
Hospital buildings to the west of the church were sec- 
ondary to it. Vincent observed that the Hospital’s vaults 
were integral with a thin screen built against the church’s 
west facade, bringing the wall-face forward to the same 
plane as the faces of its buttresses (Vincent and Abel 1914: 


959 n.2); however, this is not quite how the relationship is 
shown on his plan. 


Epigraphy 


The seal of Abbess Stephanie was atta 


ched to the copy of a 
bound 


ary agreement deposited in the archives of the 
abbey of St Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. It shows 
Stephanie holding a book in her right hand and a crozier 
in her left, with the inscription: + Stephania. S, Marie. Abb. 
On the reverse is the Virgin Mary, nimbed and with the 
legend: + Sigillum Sce. Marie (Kohler, Chartes, 46-7, no. 
45; RRH Ad, 40, no. 623a: Schlumberger, Chalandon and 
Blanchet 1943: 123, no. 133; de Sandoli 1974: 102-3, 


no. 127). A similar seal, though apparently referring to 
Stephanie as Stephana, was also attached to the authenti- 
cation of a relic of the True Cross in 1169 (de Broussillon, 
1, 104, no. 144). 

A number of masonry marks were recorded from the 
church by Vincent (1901: 102; Vincent and Abel 1914: 
961, fig. 401; Thomsen 1901: 14, no. 31; de Sandoli 
1974: 93, no. 109¢e). 


Discussion 


The similarity between the church and that of St Mary 
Latin (no. 334) suggests that it would have been con- 
structed at about the same time, probably in the 
1130s-1140s. As Schick and Vincent remarked, however, 
it was more finely built and more richly decorated. It was 
also more solidly built, with foundations incorporating cis- 
terns and a crypt sunk down to the bedrock, whereas the 
foundations of St Mary Latin were comparatively shallow. 
The Hospital buildings that abutted its west front were a 
dently built later, though possibly not by much, since : : 
conventual church of St John (no. 323) that probably 
stood on their first floor seems to have existed by 1153-5. 
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No. 336 Abbey Church of St Mary of Mount 
Sion 17178.13103 (Map 4) 


History 


In the early Christian centuries, the ‘stronghold of Sion’, 
known from the time of King David’s capture of it as the 
City of David (2 Samuel 5.7-9), was identified as the 
western hill of Jerusalem, though earlier tradition and 
modern archaeological research indicate its more correct 
identification with the eastern spur extending south from 
the Temple (Wilkinson 1977: 171). In 333, the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim associated Sion with the house of Caiaphas, where 
the column of the Flagellation could still be seen, the 
Praetorium or palace of Pontius Pilate, and the palace of 
King David. He also discerned the remains of one of seven 
synagogues that had stood there in ancient times (CCSL, 
CLXxv, 16-17; ELS, 474, no. 729; trans. Wilkinson, 157- 
8). According to Epiphanius of Salamis (392), the syna- 
gogue survived only to the time of Constantine; however, 
he also recalls the tradition that when Hadrian visited 
iain in 130, the only part of the city not in ruins con- 
he of some houses and a small church on Sion, built on 
ae — where the disciples had gone into the upper room 
ey Neng of Christ (de Mensuribus, X1V (PG, 
Wilkin 1; ELS, 477-8, no. 733; trans. Dean, 30); 
son 1981: 38). 

oe aoe time the little church had been replaced 
ae Iger building. This may be assumed to date after 
ieee Eusebius — no mention of it in his descrip- 
abe as vegirraes s building programme (Vincent and 
bile ial Wilkinson 1981: 39). Some such 
then g certainly existed by 348, when it was identified as 
had pa Church of the Apostles in which the Holy Spirit 
Ce down at Pentecost (Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Wilkins eS, XVI, 5 (PG, xxx, 924; ELS, 474-5, no. 730); 
‘iii on 1977: 171), though a later Georgian source 

utes the building and enlargement of the church of 
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Holy Sion to the emperor Theodosius I (379-85) (Van 
Esbroeck 1975: 314-15; Pixner 1990: 31). This would 
have been the church seen by Egeria around 384, when it 
was already figuring in the Jerusalem liturgy. At this time 
it was still associated with the Flagellation and was 
identified as the place, albeit now a church, where the Holy 
Spirit had descended at Pentecost and where Christ 
rebuked Thomas for his unbelief (ch. xxxvit, 1: Xt, 2: 
XLII, 3 (CCSL, CLxxv, 80, 84, 85: ELS, 476-7, no. 732: 
trans. Wilkinson, 136, 140, 141); Vincent and Abel 1914: 
542-3: Wilkinson 1981: 73, 75-7, 79). 

The church of Sion was rebuilt by Bishop John of 
Jerusalem between 387 and 417 (Georgian Lectionary, 
§565 (trans. Tarchnischvili, 1, 80)). Work would probably 
have been well advanced if not complete by 415, when the 
bones of St Stephen were brought to it for burial (Lucian, 
Epist. (PL, X11, 807-16); Vincent and Abel 1914: 455) 
(see no. 359). When Paula visited the church in 404, the 
column to which Jesus had been tied when he was 
scourged had been built into the church's portico (Jerome. 
Epist. cv111, 9, 4 (PL, XX, 884: CSEL, LV, 315-16; trans. 
Wilkinson, 49); ef. Epist., Litt (PL, XXII. 546; CSEL, LIV. 
457); ELS, 478-9, no. 734: Vincent and Abel 1914: 454). 

In the later fifth and sixth centuries, the church of Sion 
also came to be identified with the house of the Apostle 
John, in which the Virgin Mary had lived after the 
Crucifixion (cf. John 19.27) and had passed from her 
earthly life. A second tradition that came to be associated 
with it at that time was that the Last Supper had taken 
place in it (Hippolytus of Thebes, 1, 4:1, 5 (ed. Diekamp. 5. 
30: ELS, 490-1, no. 749; 741-2, no. 1026); Sophronius. 
Anacreontica (c.614), XX, 55-80 (PG, LXXXVIICc. 3821; 
ELS, 488, no. 744; 740, no. 1024: trans. Wilkinson. 91): 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 543-4; Wilkinson 1977: 171-2: 
Shoemaker 2002: 125-9). Theodosius (-518) describes 
Holy Sion as the mother of all churches. founded by Our 
Lord with the Apostles (ch. vit (CCSL, CLXXV. 118; ELS. 
483, no. 739; trans. Wilkinson, 66)). The large basilica 
that is described by the sixth-century Breviarius is depicted 
on the Madaba mosaic map (c.600). with a double portal 
in its west gable (Donner 1992: 92). Besides the column of 


the Flagellation, it contained the Crown of Thorns. a lamp 


by which the Lord taught the disciples when He ate with 
lumn. and in the sacristy 


them, arod enclosed in a silver co 
the stone or stones with which Stephen had been stoned 


(Breviarius, 1V (CCSL, CLXXV. 111; ELS. 483, no. 740; cf. 
trans. Wilkinson, 60)). To this list of relics the Piacenza 
Pilgrim (c.570) adds the corner-stone that the builders 
rejected, the horn used in annointing the kings of Judah. 
the Holy Lance, a small column on which was set the cross 
on which Peter was crucified in Rome. and the cup used by 
the Apostles for celebrating mass after the Resurrection 
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(ch. xx11 (CCSL, cLxxv, 140-1, 165; ELS, 484-5, no. 741; 
trans. Wilkinson, 83—4)). 

The church was sacked and burnt by the Persians in 
614, but was subsequently restored by Abbot Modestus 
(Strategios, x1, 7; x1l1, 15 (trans. Garitte, 19, 23); 
Antiochus, Epistula ad Eustathium (PG, Lxxx1x, 1425-8); 
Georgian Lectionary, §565 (trans. Tarchnischvili, 1, 80); 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 455-6, 476-7). The precise 
extent of the damage is difficult to gauge, for the building 
described in the seventh and eighth centuries seems to 
have differed little from that seen earlier. Arculf (c.685) 
mentions somewhat confusedly the stone associated with 
Stephen’s martyrdom and the column of the Flagellation 
(Adomnan, 1, 18, 1-2 (CCSL, cLxxv, 197-8; ELS, 489, no. 
745; trans. Wilkinson, 100)); but his plan, which was 
copied and described by Bede, is more illuminating. This 
represents the church as rectanglar, with a door towards 
the east end of the north wall and the column of the 
Flagellation in the centre. The place of the Lord’s Supper is 
located in the south-east corner, the place where the Holy 
Spirit descended on the Apostles in the south-west, and the 
place where Mary died in the north-west (Bede, 11, 5 (CCSL, 
CLXXxV, 258; ELS, 489-90, no. 746); Wilkinson 1977: 
194-5, pls. 3-4). St Willibald, who visited Jerusalem in 
724-5, also saw the place where Mary had departed from 
life and a column in front of the gate leading to Siloam, 
marking the place where the Jews had attempted to seize 
her body when the Apostles were taking it for burial in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat (Hugeburc, x1x-xx (ed. Tobler and 
Molinier, 264-5; trans. Wilkinson, 129-31)). 

Epiphanius (639-89) also places the upper room of the 
Last Supper to the right of the main altar. The place where 
the Apostles carried the body of the Virgin Mary after her 
death was shown at the main door. Near it was the stone of 
the Flagellation; and Christ’s footprints were to be seen at 
the doors of the sanctuary, where He stood when being 
judged by Pilate (ch. 111 (trans. Wilkinson, 117)). This 
description was further developed by an Armenian guide- 
book, written between c.715 and ¢.1009. According to 
this, the church was 100 ells long and 70 wide, and had 80 
(var. 90) columns supporting its arcades, suggesting 
perhaps four rows of 20 each. There was no gallery, but 
only a wooden screen on which the Crown of Thorns was 
i iy ere eeteietrineee Aer a 
which the Last Supper eee one erie 
which the liturgy was celebrated Thi se ee 
have been at ground level, ho ra ae a Presta 
that there was no gallery (ch ae ae a oe 
trans. Bain, 347; ELS, 490 ne ie ee re 
for the church are tiple bs a Seley proportions 

ane are implied by the Commemoratorium de 
Casis Dei (c.808), which gives the dimensions as 39 dexteri 





in length and 26 in width (§55 (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 
305; trans. Wilkinson, 138)). As Vincent and Abel 
remark, it would therefore have been only one dexter 
longer than the church in Bethlehem, suggesting an 
actual length of some 57.91 m and a width of some 
38.61 m (1914: 456). The same source records seventeen 
priests associated with the church, besides two hermits (§2 
(ed. Tobler and Molinier, 301; trans. Wilkinson, 137)). 

A description of the church as restored after 614 is also 
given in an anonymous Life of Constantine (c.715- 
c.1009). This claims that the empress Helena 


founded a long and broad and immense church, and roofed it not 
with tiles but with lead. Inside the rear of the sanctuary and on 
the right of her building she included the House of the holy 
Disciples, the place where they had hidden themselves for fear of 
the Jews and Christ stood by them when the doors were shut. And 
on the left she included the porphyry column to which Christ our 
God was bound when he was scourged by the Jews. On the right 
side of the chancel is the holy Font and the Descent of the holy 
Sprit on holy Penetcost: and to the left of the diaconicon con- 
taining the tomb of the Prophet David this blessed and holy 
Helena made the Presentation of the holy Anaphora. (Vita 
Constantini, x1 (ed. Guidi, 51; ELS, 49 5-6, no, 756; trans. 
Wilkinson, 204)) 


The association of King David with Mount Sion was 
already being made in the fifth century, when his memory 
was celebrated there on 25 December with that of St James 
(Armenian Lectionary, trans. Conybeare, 5 25; ELS, 
481-2, no. 737; Wilkinson 1981: 275). The Life appears 
to indicate that the tomb was located in the diaconicon, 
which would normally have been on the south side of the 
sanctuary (cf. Ovadiah 1970; 195-6). The tomb is ai 
mentioned in an Arabic source of the ninth century 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 457 n.4). 

The church was still standing in the mid tenth century 
(al-Mas’iidi (trans. Le Strange 1890: 203); of. Bernard the 
Monk (c.870), x1 (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 3 15; ELS, 493, 
no. 753; trans. Wilkinson, 144)), but in May 966 the 
Muslims attacked and burnt it (Yahya Ibn Sa‘id (PO, mt 
801-2); Vincent and Abel 1914: 245, 459: Wilkinson 
1977: 171). It may be assumed to have suffered further 
damage under al-Hakim in 1009, when the church e baa 
Holy Sepulchre was destroyed. According to Yahya ve 
Sa‘id, at the time of Caliph al-Zahir (102 1-36), but befor 
the earthquake of 1033-4, the walls of Jerusalem ioe 
rebuilt and ‘the officers in charge. . . intended to destroy 
the church of Mount Sion (Sahyiin), as well as aes 
churches, so as to bring their stones to the wall’ (PO, ccx} It 
535; cf. Marmardji 1951: 29; Prawer 1985: 2). Asaresu 
of this rebuilding, Mount Sion was outside the walls © 
Jerusalem when the army of the First Crusade apP 2 
before them on 7 June 1099 and the church itself wa 











described as being in ruins (Bartolf of Nangis, XXXII (RHC 
Occ, 11, 511; THC, 1, 152; trans. Wilkinson, 175); cf. Anon. 
1 (c.1100), 5 (IHC, 11, 4; ed. Hill, 100; PPTS, vi, 4); 
Qualiter sita (c.1103) (THC, 1, 2-4: trans. Wilkinson, 91)). 

The Crusaders commanded by Raymond of St-Gilles at 
first took up position on the west of the city, between 
Tancred’s Tower and David’s Gate; but later Raymond 
moved part of his force south to occupy Mount Sion and its 
church, placing his camp between the church and the city 
wall (Albert of Aachen, v, 46 (RHC Occ, Iv, 463-4; IHC, I, 
270); Raymond of Aguilers, xx (RHC Occ, 111, 293; trans. 
Hill and Hill, 116-17); William of Tyre, vii1, 3; VIII, 5; 
vil, 12 (CCCM, Lx111, 385, 391, 402; trans. Babcock and 
Krey, 1, 343, 349-50, 361); cf. Baldric of Dol, x (RHC Occ, 
1v, 97); Bartolf of Nangis, xxxIv (RHC Occ, U1, 513; IHC, 
1, 154); Gesta Francorum, xxxv1i (ed. Hill, 87); Guibert of 
Nogent, vir (CCCM, cxxvita, 270; trans. Levine, 126); 
Robert the Monk, 1x, 2 (RHC Oce, 1v, 863; IHC, 1, 226); 
Tudebodus, x1 (ed. Hill and Hill, 134; trans., 112); 
Hagenmeyer 1900: 463). On 8 July, the church of St Mary 
was one of the stations visited by the Crusaders in their 
procession around the city from the Mount of Olives 
(Albert of Aachen, v1, 8 (RHC Oce, 1v, 471; IHC, 1, 272) 
Tudebodus, x1 (ed. Hill and Hill, 137; trans., 1 15); William 
of Tyre, vi11, 11 (CCCM, Lx, 401; trans. Babcock and 
Krey, 1, 359); Hagenmeyer 1900: 472-3). 

After the capture of Jerusalem, the monastery of 
Mount Sion was refounded by Duke Godfrey, who also 
granted to it the whole of Mount Sion. The nature of the 
initial monastic establishment is uncertain, though its 
privileges were confirmed by Pope Urban II (108 8-99), 
Paschal II (1099-1118), Innocent I (1130-43) and 
Eugenius III (1145-53). Baldwin I also gave it ‘the corner 
of the city, which is to the right and left as one enters 
Jerusalem from Sion’, to which were later added ‘all the 
tables of exchange, the orchards, baths and houses, 
which the church possesses inside the walls of the city 
and outside, with an opening in the wall for the purpose 
of making a gate’ (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 283-4, n0. 
113 (1179); RRH, 153-4, no. 576; Pringle 2002: 
589-90). A prior of Mount Sion named Arnulf is first 
mentioned in June 1112 (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 27-8, 00. 28; 
RRH Ad, 4, no. 68a). It may have been around this time 
that the community was placed under the rule of St 
Augustine, for an agreement made sometime between 
1130 and 1136 by Patriarch William I and the prior of 
the Holy Sepulchre with the priors of the Templum 
Domini, the Mount of Olives and the same Arnulf of 
Mount Sion made provision for the members of all four 
communities to assist in the funerals of each other’s 
canons (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 434-5 (fol. 150)). In 1166, 
Gunther, who since 1158 had been appearing in witness 
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lists as prior, was referred to for the first time as abbot 
(RRH Ad, 25-6, no. 423; cf. RRH, 86, no. 332). 
Thereafter the abbot rather than the prior assisted in wit- 
nessing royal and patriarchal acts. The pilgrim Theodoric 
described the community on Mount Sion in 11 72 ascon- 
sisting of regular canons, serving under an abbot 
(prepositus) (ch. XXII (CCCM, CXxxIx, 168; PPTS, V, 
36-7); cf. Tractatus de Locis (1168-87) (ed. Kedar, 126); 
Ernoul (c.1231), xvi (ed. de Mas Latrie, 191; ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 32); James of Vitry (Hist. Or, 1. 
58 (ed. Bongars, 1078; IHC, 111, 329)), while John of 
Ibelin, whose information was derived from a source of 
the 1180s, identified the abbot as a suffragan of the patri- 
arch, authorized to wear a mitre and ring and to carry a 
staff (John of Ibelin, Livre, CCXXVI (ed. Edbury, 591-2: 
RHC Lois, 11, 415-16); Edbury 1997: 110, 191). 

Although Bartolf of Nangis describes the church of 
Mount Sion as being in ruins when the Crusaders took 
Jerusalem (see above), some buildings must still have been 
habitable, for in 1100 the patriarch, Daimbert, apprehen- 
sive about the impending arrival of Baldwin of Boulogne. 
abandoned the patriarchal palace and retired to the 
church of Mount Sion, where he devoted himself to 
reading and prayer (William of Tyre, x, 7 (CCCM, LX, 
461-2; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 425-6); Fulcher of 
Chartres, 1, 3, 14 (RHC Occ, 111, 378; trans. Ryan, 143)). 

The description of the church by the English pilgrim 
Saewulf in 1102-3, though doubtless drawing on earlier 
sources, also gives little hint of ruination: 


The church of the Holy Spirit on Mount Sion is outside the wall, 
a bow-shot to the south. There the Apostles received the promise 
of the Father, that is to say the Spirit, the Counsellor, on the day 
of Pentecost, and there they made the creed. In that church is a 
certain chapel in the place where Blessed Mary died: on the other 
side of the church is a chapel in the place where Our Lord Jesus 
Christ appeared first to the Apostles after the Resurrection, andit 
is called ‘Galilee’ [Matthew 26.32; Mark 14.28]. . -In theGalilee = 
of Mount Sion, where the Apostles were hidden in alocked room “ 
for fear of the Jews, after the doors had been shut Jesus stood in», ” 
the midst of them, saying: ‘Peace be with you’; and He showed |’: 
himself again there when Thomas put his finger into His side and : = 
into the place of the nails. There He dined with the disciples 
before the Passion and washed their feet. In that place thereisstill . 
the marble table on which He dined; and there the relics of St , 
Stephen, Nicodemus. Gamaliel and Abibo were honourably 
buried by St John the patriarch after their discovery. (chs. XIX. XX! 
(CCCM, CXXXIX, 70; cf. PPTS, tv, 19-20: ELS, 496, no. 737: 
trans. Wilkinson,10 7-8)) : 








Similar information is given by a contemporary German 
source (German Anon.., II (IHC, 11, 155; trans. Wilkinson. 
118)). From the account by the Russian Orthodox Abbot 
Daniel (1106-8), however, it would appear that much of 
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the church itself was intact. Daniel relates that on Mount 
Sion stood the house of John the Theologian: 


And in that place there was built a great square church [or large 
church with a timber roof] and it isa short stone’s throw from the 
city wall to the church of Holy Sion. 

In this church on Sion there is a chamber behind the altar and 
in this chamber Christ washed the feet of his disciples (add.: in 
another room Christ ate the last supper with his disciples). 

From this chamber, going south, you must climb a stairway to 
the Upper Room; this is a chamber, beautifully made, standing 
on pillars and with a roof, decorated with mosaic and beautifully 
paved and with an altar as in a church at the east end. And here 
was the room of John the Theologian in which Christ supped 
with his disciples. Here John lay on Christ's breast and asked, 
‘Lord who is the one that will betray you?’ [John 13.2 5]. In the 
same place the Holy Spirit descended upon the apostles at 
Pentecost. 

In this church on the south side there is another chamber, 
below on the ground floor, and it is low, and it was to this chamber 
that Christ came to his disciples when the doors were barred and 
stood among them and said, ‘Peace be to you’, and here he made 
Thomas believe on the eighth day. Here too is the sacred stone 
brought from Mount Sinai by an angel. 

And on the other side of this church, to the west, low on the 
ground in the same way is another room, and in this room 
expired the Holy Mother of God. And all this happened in the 
house of John the Theologian. (chs. XL-x1I (trans. Ryan, 141-2; 
cf. trans. de Khitrowo, 35-6; PPTS, Iv, 36-7)) 


By this time the house of Caiaphas, associated with the 
Flagellation, was being shown outside the church of Sion 
(Daniel, x11 (trans. Ryan, 142); see no. 358). 

The descriptions of the church given by these and other 
early twelfth-century sources seem to indicate that, what- 
ever rebuilding may have taken place in the eleventh 
century, the general layout of the church differed little 
from that described in earlier times. The foot-washing and 
the appearance of Jesus behind closed doors were com- 
memorated at ground level towards the east end of the 
south aisle(s), south of the altar, while the upper room of 
the Last Supper and Pentecost was situated above them. 
This seems to have represented a change from the arrange- 
ment before 1009, when, according to the Armenian 
guide (c.715-1009), the church had no gallery. The 
Dormition of St Mary, on the other hand, was commemo- 
rated in the north-western part of the church. Another 
source indicates that the chapel in which Patriarch John 
had buried St Stephen lay at the eastern end of the north 
aisle, on the north side of the Sanctuary (de Situ Urbis 
(~1114), tv (IHC, 1, 74-6; PPTS, v, 4; trans. Wilkinson 
178)), where it was also shown later (Anon. vir (c.1 160). 
4 (IHC, 111, 80; PPTS, VI, 72; trans. Wilkinson, 235); 
Anon. 11 (c.1170), 4 (IHC, 11, 12; PPTS, VI, 8; fans. 
Wilkinson, 240)). A number of accounts mention that the 





table of the Last Supper could still be seen (de Situ Urbis (as 
above); Nicolas Bergsson (1145/53) (ed. Kedar and 
Westergard-Nielsen, 205; trans. Hill, 217; IHC, 11, 218); 
al-Idrisi (1154) (trans. Jaubert, 1, 345; Le Strange, 34); cf. 
Othmar (c.1165), vir (IHC, 11, 304); al-Harawi (1171) 
(trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 67)). Other sources mention 
only the biblical associations of Mount Sion, without refer- 
ring specifically to the church (S. Theotonii Vita (-1160), 
11, 14 (IHC, 11, 38)), though Fretellus (1137) includes 
among the traditions associated with the place the burial 
of David, Solomon and their royal successors (ch. LxvII 
(ed. Boeren, 38); cf. Raymond of Aguilers, x1v (RHC Occ, 
11, 293; trans. Hill and Hill, 117); Descriptio locorum 
(1131-43), xxi, 11 (IHC, 11, 104, 112; PPTS, v, 42, 52); 
Eugesippus (PG, cxxx11I, 1002)). 

In April 1141, Holy Sion was the setting for a church 
council called by the papal legate, Peter, archbishop of 
Lyons, in which the Armenian catholicus, Gregory III, also 
participated (William of Tyre, xv, 18 (CCCM, Lx11I, 699; 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 122); Hamilton 1980: 
203-5). William of Tyre tells us that around Epiphany 
1146, a thunderbolt struck ‘the church of the Lord's 
Sepulchre and of Mount Sion’ (ch. xvi, 17 (CCCM, Lx11, 
738; trans. Babcock, 11, 162)); it is not clear from 
this statement, however, whether both churches were 
damaged or just the Holy Sepulchre. In 1148-9, however, 
King Louis VII of France appears to have stayed on un 
Sion, before returning home from the Second Crusade (cl. 
William of Tyre, xvi, 29 (CCCM, xu, 756-7; rales 
Babcock and Krey, 11, 183)). After his return to France, a 
1152 he granted the priory the collegiate church of 5 
Samson (formerly St-Symphonien) in Orleans (Brue 
1904: 3; Vincent and Abel 1914: 462). fhe 

Although pilgrim accounts say nothing about « 
rebuilding of the church by the Latins, there is some ae 
dence to suggest that work was in hand around the mid F 
of the twelfth century. Benjamin of Tudela, who visite 
Jerusalem around 1169-71, records that the only aes 
on Mount Sion was a Christian place of worship. He bis 
also aware of the tradition, noted also by Christian sees 
of this period (see above), that the tombs of David and : 
successors were located there; but their exact locanor wa 
not known for a particular reason, which he explains: 


ce of 


Fifteen years ago [1154/6], one of the walls of the see 


worship on Mount Sion fell down, and the patriarch comma ig- 
the priest to repair it. He ordered stones to be taken from ia ie 
inal wall of Sion for that purpose, and twenty workmen ee 
hired at stated wages, who broke stones from the very founda 

of the walls of Sion. (trans. Asher, 84) 


. [- 
Benjamin relates how two of these men, working pa 7 
vised one lunchtime, uncovered the entrance to the to 
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David. This comprised a large chamber supported on 
marble pillars overlaid with silver and gold, in front of 
which was a table of gold and a sceptre and a crown. To the 
left was the tomb of Solomon and those of the other kings. 
The chamber also contained closed coffers, the contents of 
which were unknown. Although the men tried to enter, 
they were driven back by a fierce wind which knocked them 
senseless. When they came to, they heard a voice telling 
them to go back. They therefore withdrew and reported 
what had happened to the patriarch, who in turn consulted 
Rabbi Abraham ha-Hasid al-Constantini, a Jerusalem resi- 
dent from whom Benjamin later heard the tale. The rabbi 
identifed the tomb as that of David and proposed going to it 
the next day with the patriarch. The following morning, 
however, the two workmen were still too frightened to go 
back. The patriarch therefore ordered the place to be closed 
and hidden once again (trans. Asher, 84-5; trans. Adler, 
24-5; ELS, 498-9, no. 760; cf. Prawer 1988: 201-2). 
Although some details of this story were evidently bor- 
rowed from Josephus’s account of King Herod’s attempt to 
rob David’s tomb (Antig., xvi, 7, 1 (§§179-82) (Loeb, 
Josephus, vrit, 280)), the reported finding of an ancient 
tomb has an air of plausibility; however, it would have been 
near the foot of the wall enclosing Mount Sion (where it is 
later indicated on Marino Sanudo’s map), rather than in or 
close to the church. 

Despite the likelihood, reinforced by this account, that 
building work would have been in progress on the church 
around the middle of the twelfth century, the sources are 
otherwise silent on the topic. It is therefore difficult to tell 
whether the features of the building that pilgrims describe 
belonged to the old timber-roofed and columned basilica, 
as restored in the eleventh century and perhaps in the 
early twelfth, or to the vaulted Romanesque building that 
replaced it and of which fragments still survive. One may 
suppose that rebuilding would have started from the east 
end and have proceeded westward, bay by bay, gradually 
replacing the older colonnades and timber roofs with 
vaults carried on stone piers. The Cambrai map of c.1150 
shows a long basilica with an apse flanked by towers at the 
east end and another tower at the west end, and the 
Uppsala map also indicates three towers; however, neither 
of these is likely to be an accurate representation. 

An account written around 1160 may possibly be 
describing the church in its rebuilt or partially rebuilt form: 


To the south is Mount Sion, where a fine church has been built in 
honour of St Mary, in which she also passed into heaven. . .On 
the left side of itis the chapel where the Praetorium was and where 
[Christ] was judged. On the right side is Galilee, where the Lord 
appeared to Simon [Peter] and to the women. Up above it, next to 
the choir is the place where the Holy Spirit descended upon the 
Apostles, and in that same chapel (ecclesia) is the table on which 
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Christ dined when He said, ‘Take and eat, this is my body’. 
Underneath is the place where He washed the disciples’ feet; and 
there is the basin, in which was the water. In the same place Jesus 
was standing when He said, ‘Peace be to you’; and there Thomas 
felt the Lord's side. To the left side [of the church] is the altar of St 
Stephen, where he was buried. (Anon. v1 (¢.1160), 4 (IHC, 1, 
80: cf. PPTS, v1, 72; trans. Wilkinson, 235)) 


John of Wiirzburg’s description (c.1165) of the church is 
somewhat disjointed, since he followed Fretellus in arrang- 
ing his material chronologically rather than topographi- 
cally. However, he gives important information about the 
decoration of the church. Referring to Christ washing the 
disciples’ feet (John 13.4), for example, he writes: 


Whether this was done before or after [the meal], the description 
of the events even today in the church of Mount Sion suggests a 
difference in locations; for on the left [recte right] side of the same 
church in an upper place is painted the supper, while in a lower 
place — that is to say in the crypt — there is shown a representa- 
tion of the washing of the disciples’ feet. (CCCM, CXXXIX, 114:cf 


PPTS, v, 26) 
Of the period after the Crucifixion and burial, John writes: 
On Mount Sion, Christ appeared to the disciples and because of 


this these verses are found there, placed on the right [south] side 
of the church: 


CHRISTUS DISCIPULIS APPARUIT HIC GALILEIS 
SURGENS, PROPTEREA LOCUS EST DICTUS GALILEA. 


Here Risen Christ appeared to the Galilean disciples: 


therefore the place is called Galilee. 
(CCCM, CXXXIX, 116: cf. PPTS, v. 29) 


Later on, he writes in connection with Christ's two appear- 
ances to the disciples behind closed doors, during the first 
of which Thomas was absent: 














These appearances are shown by a picture to have occurred in a. | 
place on Mount Sion, that is to say in the crypt of the major, : 
church, where Our Lord is also depicted as having washed the dis- ; 
ciples’ feet, a clear representation being given of each event.’ 
(CCCM, CXXXIX, 121: cf. PPTS, v. 35) 


Of the descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, John writes 


hown in the same place [as the Last Supper] ina picture 
existing in mosaic work in the sanctuary of the apse of the same 
chapel (ecclesia). For therein, in the likeness of a picture, are the?” 
twelve apostles with their portraits and the Holy Spirit descend-. 
ing on the head of each onein the form of fiery tongues. with this 9" 


inscription [Acts 2.2): 


Itisnow Ss 





S ADVENIENTIS 


EACTUS EST REPENTE DE CAELO SONU 
[like] a rushing 


Suddenly a sound came from heaven 
[mighty wind] 
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and so on. In the same church, to the right (of the [north] 
entrance, that is), to one side is a place marked out with polished 
slabs of marble in the form of aciborium, where the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is said to have given up her spirit and departed from the 
present world; and there on an adjacent wall her Son our Lord 
Jesus Christ is depicted receiving her soul in the presence of the 
Apostles. Around the little building (aedificiolo) that is con- 
structed over the same place is to be read the superscription: 


EXALTATA EST SANCTA DEI GENITRIX SUPER CHORUS 
ANGELORUM. 


Exalted is the Holy Mother of God above choirs of angels. 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 127; cf. PPTS, v, 42-3) 


Theodoric’s account of Mount Sion, composed a few 


years later (1172), presents a more straightforward 
description: 


Mount Sion, standing to the south and for the most part outside 
the walls of the city, contains a church which bears the title of Our 
Lady St Mary and is strongly fortified with walls, towers and out- 
works against the attacks of the infidels; within it regular canons 
serve God under an abbot (prepositus). When you enter it you will 
find in the middle of the apse [or nave?], to the left [north], that 
venerable place, decorated with precious marble externally and 
with mosaic work internally, in which Our Lord Jesus Christ 
received the soul of His beloved mother, Our Lady St Mary, 
bore it into heaven. The structure is squ 
supports a rounded ciborium. By about 30 steps on the right 
[south], moreover, one ascends to that upper room (cenaculum), 
which is located at the end of the apse [or nave?], in which is seen 
the table on which Our Lord Himself dined with His disciples and, 
after the withdrawal of the traitor, gave to those very disciples the 
mystery of His body and blood. Over thirty feet south [or east?] of 
that place, in the same upper room, there is an altar in the place 
where the Holy Spirit came upon the Apostles. From here one goes 
down as many steps as one came up and sees in the chapel lying 
under the upper room itself that stone basin placed in the wall, in 
which the Saviour washed the feet of the Apostles in that place. 
Near by, to the right of the altar, is the place where Thomas felt the 
side of the Lord after the Resurrection, which for that reason is 
called “The Finger’. From here one passes through a certain lobby 
around the sanctuary of the church itself (per quoddam vestibulum 
circa ipsitts ecclesie Sanctuarium); and to the left [north] of it there 
is an altar worthy of veneration, below which the body of the 
blessed protomartyr Stephen was indubitably buried by John, 
bishop of Jerusalem: afterwards, we read, it was tran: 
Constantinople to Rome by the Em 


SO it is said, been brought from Jerusalem to Constantinople by 
Queen Helena. In front of the choir a certain column of precious 
marble is placed next to the wall, which simple men are accus- 
tomed to walk around. (ch, XX (CCCM, cxxxix, 168~9; cf. PPTS, 
V, 36-7; trans, Wilkinson, 297-8)) 


and 
are below, and above it 


slated from 
peror Theodosius, having first, 


The ‘lobby’ linking the ch 


apels south of the sanctuary with 
that of St Stephe 


n to the north suggests an ambulatory, 





either enclosing the apse as in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre or, if the chevet was flat, simply forming a lower 
bay to the east of the high altar. The archaeological evi- 
dence, however, indicates that the apse was inscribed 
between the two sacristies. Unless there was an annular 
passage below the apse, it is therefore difficult to see how 
one could have passed around the sanctuary from one sac- 
risty to the other. Possibly, therefore, the ‘lobby’ simply lay 
between the sanctuary and the choir. The column before 
the choir possibly retained the memory of the Praetorium 
and of the Flagellation, which by this time were more 
usually located outside the building altogether (see no. 
58). 

: at the 1180s, the upper room was being referred to i 
the chapel of the Holy Spirit (Anon. v.i, 7 (IHC, 11, 32; 
PPTS, v1, 24); cf. Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 425 (fol. 100a)). The 
tombs of David and Solomon were also apparently being 
shown inside the church, possibly in the same place as Ley 
of St Stephen (Anon. viir (c.1185), 3 (IHC, 111, 86; PPK , 
VI, 72)), though earlier and later tradition placed them 2 
the diaconicon south of the apse. A Jewish traveller of s 
late twelfth century also records: ‘An idol stands on t * 
cave wherein are the tombs of the kings and it [the cave] is 
sealed’ (Prawer 1988: 177, cf. 178-80). 

The i full description of the church before the 
Jerusalem to Saladin was made by the Greek John P ae 
in 1177. John describes Holy Sion as lying in front 0 
Holy City: 


There is a castle, wherein is the Holy Sion, the mother ae 
Churches; this church is of great size, with a vaulted roof. a 
one has entered the beautiful gates thereof, on the left Laecate 
is the house of St John the Evangelist, wherein the ee 
Virgin dwelt after the Resurrection, and where she fell . and 
that place there is a small cell surrounded by an oe eee her 
two bosses on the spot where the Blessed Virgin yielde et the 
soul to her Son and to God. On the right [south] ea 7 per 
church, on the right-hand side of the altar, there is a The 
chamber, having a stair of sixty-one steps leading to a - 
church has four arches and a dome [or four domed ie lace 
bays]. On the left side of the upper chamber may be seen 7 2 the 
where the Lord’s Supper took place; in the apse took pla art of 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon the Apostles. In the lows : eee 
this church took place the Washing (of the Apostles fee aaa 
Opposite it is a church on the spot where the building stoo ace 
which Christ entered to the Apostles, although the doors was 
closed. Here, after his stoning, the protomartyr ee xIV 
buried, and was removed by Gamaliel to another place. G ail 
(PG, xxx111, 942; PPTS, v, 17-18: cf. ELS, 501, no. 762: 
Wilkinson, 323-4)) 


: . ies, the 
During the twelfth century, as in earlier centurie 


: 4 e reli- 
church of Mount Sion played a prominent sas aan 
gious life of the Jerusalem church, reflecting a On Ash 
tions of the holy sites collected beneath its roof. 








Wednesday 1108, when the patriarchal see was vacant, 
Archbishop Baldwin of Caesarea presided at the imposition 
of ashes in the church of Mount Sion (Albert of Aachen, x, 
27 (RHC Occ, 1v, 644; trans. Guizot, 11, 118); cf. Hamilton 
1980: 128 n.1). On Palm Sunday, while the prior accom- 
panied the patriarch to Bethany, the convent would go 
to the Templum Domini to await the procession’s return 
(Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 412 (fol. 79b)). On Maundy Thursday, a 
procession was led by the patriarch from the Holy 
Sepulchre to St Mary of Mount Sion, for the consecration of 
oils. After a sermon by the patriarch, penitents would be 
brought forward for absolution and the sick and lunatics 
blessed with the oil. Following this, the oils seem to have 
been taken back to the Holy Sepulchre, where the liturgy 
continued (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 414-15 (fol. 81b-84b); al- 
Idris (1154) (trans. Jaubert, 1, 345; Le Strange, 34); Cont. 
de Guillaume de Tyr, xxx1x (ed. Morgan, 51) (1183); 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 462). On the Tuesday after 
Rogation Sunday, there was another procession from the 
Holy Sepulchre to Mount Sion. It proceeded to the chapel of 
the Holy Spirit, singing Spiritus Domini replevit totam, before 
returning to the choir for mass (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 425 (fol. 
100a); Vincent and Abel 1914: 462). Another procession 
to Mount Sion took place at Whitsun. This was still func- 
tioning in 1156, when Patriarch Fulcher laid down that if 
the patriarch were absent the prior of the Holy Sepulchre 
could preach at mass in his place (Bresc-Bautier, 143-5, 
no. 54; RRH, 83, no. 323). It is also alluded to on a map in 
The Hague, dated c.1170, which has written above a depic- 
tion of the church of Mount Sion the words: processio 
sp(iritu)s s(an)c(t)i; a similar inscription also appears on the 
twelfth-century Uppsala map. The Barletta ordinal of the 
Holy Sepulchre, however, gives no more than an oblique 
reference to this procession and makes no reference at all to 
it in the services for the day itself (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 405 (fol. 
50a)), suggesting that it may perhaps have been dispensed 
with, at least for a time (Kohler 1901: 426 n.3). Finally, on 
the Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, a proces” 
sion would go to Mount Sion, where Mary passed away, and 
thence to her tomb in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (Kohler, 
Rituel’, 430 (fol. 125b); Vincent and Abel 19 14: 462). The 
Stations made by the patriarch on Maundy Thursday, 
Whitsun and the Feast of the Assumption are also referred 
to in a privilege addressed by Pope Alexander II to the 
abbot, John, on 19 March 1179, with a proviso limiting 
the patriarchs ability to make any further impositions on 
the abbey (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 287, no. 113; Rey, 
‘Chartes’, 49-50). 

The same papal privilege of 1179 lists the possessions of 
the abbey. In addition to Mount Sion itself and the adjacent 
area inside and outside the walls, they included various 
properties in the territory of Jerusalem (cf. Pringle 2002) 
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and elsewhere in the kingdom, as well as a mosque in 
Ascalon (no. 24) and churches in Acre and Tyre (see Vol. 
Iv). Outside the kingdom the abbey held rights and prop- 
erties in Jubail, the county of Antioch, Sicily, Calabria, 
Lombardy, France and Spain. Patriarch William (1130- 
45) had also earlier given it the properties in southern Italy 
that had formerly belonged to the Jerusalemite churches of 
St Mary of the Mount of Olives (no. 341), St John of 
Sebaste (no. 225), St Elias (no. 202 or 313) and St 
Abraham (no. 100 or 302) (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 
287, no. 113; Rey, ‘Chartes’, 49-50). In the later twelfth 
century the abbey owed the service of 150 sergeants John 
of Ibelin, ccxxx1x (ed. Edbury, 615; RHC Lois, 11, 426)). 
The description of Jerusalem at the time of its capture by 
Saladin in 1187 that is given in Ernoul’s chronicle lists the 
holy sites inside the church of Mount Sion; it also mentions 
that between it and the city wall there was a large court- 
yard or cemetery (atre, aistre), in which stood the chapel of 
St Saviour (no. 358) (ch. xvii (ed. de Mas Latrie, 190-1. 
202: ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 31-2, 44); cf. Cont. de 
Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), 1, vit (RHC Occ, 11, 
491-2, 501; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 143-4, 156: 
trans. Shirley, 13, 19)). The church was probably occupied 
by the Muslims early in the siege (Gesta Regis Henrici IL(RS, 
xLIX.ii, 24). After the fall of the city, Malik al-‘Adil made 
his residence there (‘Imad al-Din, trans. Massé, 58; de 
Expugnatione (RS, LXVI, 250: IHC, 1, 118); Mujir al-Din 
1494-5: 77); but, in September 1192, the pilgrimage led 
by Ralph Teissun was still able to enter the church, which 
was lying abandoned (que tote guaste estoit remise). and visit 
the place of the Virgin's passing and the place of the Last 
Supper (Ambroise, lines 12028-38 (ed. and trans. Ailes 
and Barber, 1, 194; 11, 190); Itin. Ric., VI. 33 (RS. XXXVUL i 
436; trans. Nicholson, 376-7)). By this time the remain- 


ing canons seem to have gone overseas to the church and 


village of Santo Spirito, near Calatanizetta in the diocese of 
Agrigento, 
Il of Sicily and his wife Adilasia (Rey 1887: 31; cf. 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, III, 285, no. 113; Rey. 
44-5).In 1190, however, an unnamed abbot is mentioned 
at the siege of Acre (Rey 1887: 35);and by 1218 the com- 
munity had been transferred there and installed in the 


church of St Leonard (see Vol. Iv). 
When Saladin rebuilt Jerusalem's defences in 1192, the 


new circuit of walls also enclosed Mount Sion. possibly . 
dy described by Theodoric =: 


making use of the defences alrea 
in 1172 (Abia Shama (RHC Or, v. 82-3): cf. Bahat 1990: 
104-5). Quite possibly the Sanudo-Vesconte maps 
(c.1320), which show Mount Sion enclosed by walls, were 
based on a source dating to this period (Bahat 1987; cf. 


Prawer 1975a: 1], 210 n.56). The walls were standing in 
of Oldenburg visited Jerusalem 


1211-12, when Wilbrand 
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(ch. 1x, 9 (ed. Laurent, 188; IHC, 111, 242)). Wilbrand 
writes of Mount Sion: 


On its summit. . . there is a large monastery of beautiful appear- 
ance in which live [Orthodox] Syrians (Suriani), paying tribute to 
the Saracens, who show to the pilgrims coming there the place in 
which the Lord supped with His disciples and that table on which 
Lord Jesus Christ bequeathed the mystery to be celebrated of His 
body and blood, and the basin or dish in which the Lord washed 
the disciples’ feet. (ch. 1x, 10 (ed. Laurent, 188; ELS, 502, no. 
763; IHC, 111, 242)) 


Wilbrand also identifies Sion as the place where the Holy 
Spirit descended and where the Virgin Mary expired (ch. 
1x, 14-16 (ed. Laurent, 188-9; IHC, 111, 242)). In 1217, 
the pilgrim Thietmar also refers to Mount Sion as being 
inside the city and mentions the sites within the church 
(ch. 1x, 6-14 (ed. Laurent, 26-7)). One can only assume 
that the church was still standing at this time as Thietmar 
did not enter the city, though he could have seen Mount 
Sion from the Bethlehem road on his departure, Similarly 
a Greek source post-dating 1187 simply lists the associa- 
tions of the church without commenting on its actual 
state, though it does describe the stone brought by angels 
from Sinai as ‘blackish and of uneven colour, and as large 
as a man can enfold with outstretched arms’ (Anon. 
Graecus, 11-111 (PG, CXxxx11, 976~7)). 

The church would have been destroyed sometime 
between Thietmar’s visit in 1217 and c.1231, when a 
French pilgrimage guide relates that on Mount Sion 


was (var: the site of) the great church which is demolished, where 
Our Lady expired . . . Above the great demolished church is the 
chapel of the Holy Spirit. There descended the Holy Spirit on the 
Apostles. There is the place where Our Lord washed the feet of his 
Apostles; the basin is still there. There God entered to His Apostles 
when the doors were closed and said to them, ‘Peace be to you’. 
And then he said to St Thomas, ‘Put your hand and your finger 
here in my side and do not be unbelieving’ [cf. John 20.2 7\. 


(Pelerinaiges, tx (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 96; ELS, 502, no. 
764)) 


Similar accounts are found in other texts of this period 
(Sains Pelerinages (c.1230) (ch. xiv, 9 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 104°); Chemins et les Pelerinages AB (-1265, 
1268), x1-x11 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 184, 194-5): 
Anon. IX (c.1200-50), 3 (ed. Golubovich, 406: THC, 1 
94); Anon. x (1250-) (ed. Golubovich, 409; IHC ay. 
104)). The destruction may well have Secured in 
1219-20, when al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa demolished the town 
walls (al-Mazrizi c.1400a: 181: Bahat 1990: 105). A later 
tradition also attributes the church's destruction to a 
sultan of Egypt (Perera 155 3b: 53). The part of the struc- 
ture enclosing the Cenacle (cenaculum), however, was 
spared, possibly because it was still in the hands of the 





Syrian Orthodox (Suriani) or perhaps because of its associ- 
ation with the tomb of David. In 1244, the church was des- 
ecrated by the Khwarizmians (Melrose Chron., trans. 
Stevenson, 74; Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. (RS, Lv1.iv, 
340)). It was probably at this time that the Syrian 
Orthodox abandoned it. 

An anonymous pilgrim text composed a little after this 
describes the various sites associated with the destroyed 
church. First was the cell in which Mary had lived for four- 
teen years after the Lord’s Ascension, and near by another 
in which she passed away. Then came the church of John 
the Evangelist, said to be the first church in the world, in 
which John celebrated mass in the presence of the Blessed 
Virgin. In it was a red stone serving as altar, which had 
been transported from Sinai by the hands of angels on the 
prayers of St Thomas. This church appears to have been a 
Serbian Orthodox foundation of 1232, though it was also 
probably abandoned in 1244 (see no. 326). The sites asso- 
ciated with the Cenacle, or place of the Last Supper, in the 
part of the building that remained standing are also listed 
much asin earlier times, though without any indication as 
to their condition. These included, on the first floor, besides 
the Cenacle itself: the place where the Holy Spirit 
descended, which is described as being ‘next to the choir, 
suggesting that part of the east end was still recognizable; 
the place where Matthias and seven deacons, including 
Stephen, were elected; and another next to it where James 
the Less was elected bishop. On the lower floor were the 
chapel where the Lord appeared when the doors were 
closed; this also contained the basin used for the foot- 
washing. Near by were the tombs of David, Solomon and 
all the kings of Jerusalem; and not far from there was the 
burial place of Stephen (Anon. saec. x1Ib (1244-), 
xu-xi (IHC, 1v, 348-50); cf. Philip of Saves 
(1285-91), 111 (ed. Neumann, 39-42; IHC, Iv, 226-8); 
Oderic of Friuli 1330: 150). 

Although the Cenacle no longer appears to have had a 
resident Christian community in the later ie 
century, pilgrims continued to visit it and its associate 
sites (Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 1 (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 231); Buchard of Mount Sion 
(c.1283), vin, 2 (ed. Laurent, 72; IHC, rv, 188: ELS, 502, 
no. 765; PPTS, x11, 78)). Ricoldus of Montecroce Cae 
91) writes of the lower part of building, where Chris 
appeared to the disciples: 


There is an altar there, and there we celebrated and ae 
crying and weeping and greatly fearing to be killed by - 
Saracens. (ch. 1v, 13 (ed. Laurent, 108; ed. Kappler. Soe 
264; ELS, 503, no. 766)) 


on- 
In the early fourteenth century, pilgrim accounts ee 
tinue in much the same vein (Antony of Crem 





1327-31: 157; Humbert of Dijon 1332: 533;Baldi 1955: 
504-13). 

By 1309 the Franciscans had established a presence on 
Mount Sion, and between 1332 and 1336, with the 
financial assistance of Robert II of Savoy, king of Naples 
and Jerusalem (1309-43), and his queen, Sanchia, Friar 
Roger Guérin (or Garin) of Aquitaine succeeded in pur- 
chasing from Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad the Cenacle and 
the chapel of the Holy Spirit (Golubovich 1898: xx-xxi, 9, 
128-30, 191-2; 1906: 1v, 9-11, 39-51; Hoade 1947: 
25:Baldi 1955: 506n.2; Talatinian 1994). A series of doc- 
uments from the years 1335-57 illustrates how Friar 
Roger and his companions, assisted by a Sicilian lady 
named Margaret, bought from the Mamluks various adja- 
cent properties, including the ruined vaulted buildings 
immediately south of the church (Golubovich 1898: 
131-62: 1906: Iv, 13-14, 59-73; Vincent and Abel 
1914: 464-5: Hoade 1947: 25-6; Baldi 1955: 506-8). At 
the time of the visit by Ludolph of Sudheim, the 
Franciscans had established a convent in the building, 
where they were allowed to celebrate mass; however, they 
were not permitted to preach openly to Muslims and had to 
pay the authorities to be allowed to undertake burials 
(1336-41a: 351-2; 1336-41b: 101-2; Golubovich 
1898: xx-xxi; 1906: Iv, 27-8; Baldi 1955: 507). A bull 
issued by Clement VI to the Franciscans on 21 November 
1342 refers to the munificence of Robert and Sanchia, to 
the purchase of the Cenacle, the chapel of the Holy Spirit 
and the chapel in which Thomas doubted, and to the con- 
struction of conventual buildings where twelve friars and 
three seculars could live (Golubovich 1906: Iv, 52-8; 
Hoade 1947: 26; Baldi 1955: 509-10, no. 774; el. 
Heullant-Donat 2004: 445-6). 

Although he does not mention the Franciscans’ pres- 
ence, the account given by James of Verona, an 
Augustinian who visited Mount Sion in 1335, suggests 
that some changes had also occurred in the way in which 
the various sites associated with the ruined church were 
being presented. He was also able to celebrate mass in the 
Cenacle itself (1335: 193-6; Baldi 1955: 504-6, no. 
770). The sites are described in similar terms a few years 
later by an unnamed English pilgrim, who also mentions 
that the Last Supper and foot-washing took place ‘at the 
sacristy of the altar’ (ad sacrarium altaris) of the destroyed 
church (Anon. Anglicus 1344—5a: 454; 1344—5b: 68-9; 
Baldi 1955: 510). The clearest description of the new 
arrangements, however, including the various indul- 
gences, is given by Nicolas of Poggibonsi: 


Of the Holy Church of Mount Sion 
Leaving [the Armenian church of St Saviour, mo. 358], we 
entered into the square, where the church of Mount Sion used to 
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be... And it was so large that within were all the indulgences 
that I will recount to you; but now they are all destroyed, such that 
all that remains is the apse (tribuna); it is a great shame to think 
how holy places should remain open to the sky, as you will hear. 


The Place where St John the Evangelist said mass to St Mary 
Between the chapel of St Saviour and the square at a distance of 
some eight paces there are walls made of small dry stones, repre- 
senting the following oratories. The first is the place where St 
John the Disciple used to say mass to the Virgin Mary. after the 
death of her Son: and there there is a square white stone set in the 
ground, and in that very place St John used to say mass. . . 


Of the Place where St Mary died 

.. . beside the above-mentioned place where St John used to say 
mass, to the south-east, there is a piece of enclosure wall, made 
of dry stone, and there is there a stone, like an altar, and it is 
white. In that place the glorious Virgin Mary passed from this 
world, and there gathered all the Apostles at the time of her holy 
Assumption. The stone stands three feet above the ground... 


Of the Place where St Matthias was made Apostle 

Outside, going straight along a road to the east and passing 
through an alley, after eight paces I found a round stone: and 
there the Apostles came together with prayers. casting lots over 
St Matthias and St Barnabas as to which one would take the place 
of the traitor Judas; and the lots fell on St Matthias. and he was 
nominated one of the Twelve Apostles. . . 


Of the Stone that the Angel carried from Mount Sinai to the Holy 
Sepulchre 

Now, leaving the place and going straight. opposite the door of 
the said church, six paces from it to the west, there is a stone in 
the ground, beside a bit of wall. and it is red; just as the angels 
took it from Mount Sinai, so they placed it before the Virgin Mary. 
she having the desire to have something from that sacred moun- 
tain where God gave the Holy Law to Moses. But the stone is very 
worn, because when someone cannot have a piece. itis a serious 


business for him. . - 


Of the Chamber in which the Virgin Mary remained for seven years 
Turning to the door of the church, to the left of the door, against 


the wall, is the place where the Virgin Mary remained for seven 
years. There is a chamber as deep and wide as a friar's cell, and . Be 
there the Glorious Virgin St Mary lived for seven years after the § "= 


Passion of her Son. - - 


Where St James was made Bishop 
Standing in front of the apse (tribuna) 
destroyed, four paces fro 


there is a large stone in the ground, about 4 ft long and 2 ft 2 in 


wide, and 1 ft high: and there St James the Less was made bishop ~ 


of Jerusalem with seven deacons. . - 


Where St Stephen was buried in Mount Sion 
[definitely saw the apse (tribuna), the one mentioned above, to the 
left at the head of a drystone wall, and there is there a stone. and 
there St Stephen was buried. when he was stoned in the Valley of 


Jehoshaphat. - - 





) of the church. which is : 
m the wall where the Friars Minor are, 
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Of the Tomb of David and of Solomon in Mount Sion 

I saw from below the church that the Friars Minor hold in Mount 
Sion, [where] there is a cemetery of Christians of the girdle [i-e. 
indigenous Catholics], that the church was built above a vault. 
On entering into the said vault, to the left I found another vault, 
higher than the first, and this is the most ancient work that there 
is in Jerusalem; inside it, to the west [i.e. north], there is a long 
narrow apse (tribuna) and there was buried David, Solomon and 
other past kings of Jerusalem... 


Of the Place where the Holy Spirit came to the Apostles 

Now see, above the said vault, a church was made for the 
Christians, all pictured with mosaic work; but now it is destroyed, 
such that there is no more than an apse (tribuna), with a window 
facing south-east; and in the window there is a large white stone, 
and there the Apostles came together and remained in prayer. 
Being all gathered there, God the Father sent the Holy Spirit, in 
the form of fire, on the day of Pentecost . . . From our convent, 
that is of the Friars Minor, there is a fine view, which takes in the 
River Jordan and part of the Quarantene [Jabal Quruntul], and 
many places round about... 


Where Christ washed the Feet on Maundy Thursday 

Returning to the tomb of David mentioned above, five paces away 
from the east [i.e. towards the west] I entered a roofless chapel, 
and there is there a small apse (tribuna), facing north-east; at the 
foot of the apse there is a place excavated a little below ground, by 
two feet, and there are two small arches below the apse; and there 


the noble Jesus Christ, on Maundy Thursday, after dinner washed 
the Apostles’ feet. . . 


Where Christ appeared to his disciples in Mount Sion 

Here is the place where Christ appeared to the Apostles: that is, 
standing facing east, to the right there is a chapel, where Christ 
appeared to the Apostles, eight days after His Resurrection: and 
St Thomas was not there, thus he did not believe. . . And then, 
eight days later, the Apostles being in that same place and St 
Thomas with them, Christ appeared. . . The said chapel has now 
been made anew; it is vaulted above and there isnoaltar. . . 


Where Christ had Supper with His Apostles 

Wanting to return to the church held by the Friars Minor, we 
found the door small and facing south-west. In front of the 
door there are three large stone steps. The church inside is 24 
[var, 26] ft long and 16 ft wide, and in the middle there is hung 
a black cloth, which divides off the choir, where the Friars stand: 
and at the end of the church is the altar. To the left of the altar 
in the face of the north wall, there are two altars; and to the 
right of the high altar, in the face of the south wall, there is an 
arch 7 ft wide and at its foot two stone steps and above a large 
lamp which always burns. And there Christ had the Holy 
Supper with the Apostles, on Maundy Thursday, and there He 


ordained the Holy Sacrament (1346-50: 35-4 i 
ice —50: 35-40: ef, 
1955: 511-13) Sea 


The same list of sites, with minor vatiations, is given by 
other pilgrims of the later fourteenth century (Peter de 


Pennis c.1350: 352-3; Slavonic Anon. c.1360: 391; 
Brygg 1392a: 454-5; 1392b: 82; de Martoni 1395: 
616—17). The stations that they list correspond with those 
given in processionals of the same period (Golubovich 
1906: v, 360-2, 366). 

Building work on the convent of Mount Sion continued 
into the later fourteenth century. In 1351, Cola di Rienzo, 
imprisoned by the emperor Charles IV in Prague, 
instructed his spiritual master, Michele di Monte S. Angelo, 
to send funds to the Franciscans in Jerusalem for the build- 
ing work on the church of Mount Sion begun by Queen 
Sanchia (Golubovich 1906: v, 57-8). In 1352, a hospice 
and hospital for poor pilgrims was also founded close to the 
Cenacle by a Florentine widow, Sophia de Arcangelis 
(Golubovich 1898: 193; 1906: v, 60-1, 62-8, 105-9, 
156-9, 167-8, 173-4, 210; Schein 1985: 91; Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 466). Further repairs to the church are 
mentioned in the 1360s (Golubovich 1906: v, 83-7). 

In 1365, when Peter I of Cyprus attacked Alexandria, 
the friars were imprisoned in Damascus, where they died; 
anew community was permitted to return to Mount Sion 
in 1370 (Golubovich 1906: v, 143-4; Hoade 1947: 29). 
At the end of the century, a Russian pilgrim confirms that 
of the main church, only one vault of the ‘altar’ was still 
standing (Grethenois c.1400: 175-6; cf. Ignatius of 
Smolensk 1405: 156-7). In 1429, the Jews managed to 
have the friars expelled from the tomb of David; but instead 
of giving it to them, the Muslim authorities turned the 
chamber into a mosque. It was returned to the friars in 
1430; and, in 1431, Mariano of Siena was able to enter it, 
though the chapel of the Holy Spirit, which occupied the 
terrace above, was still in ruins (1431: 64; Hoade 1947: 
30; Baldi 1955: 513-14; Rock 1976: 6). 

From 1436 onwards, the Franciscans received a series of 
benefactions from Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy 
(1419-67), which effectively paid off their debts and gave 
them an annual income (Suriano 1485b: 123; Jacoby D 
1986: 46; Paviot 1996: 407-8). In 1437, Philip ordered @ 
stained-glass window depicting his arms for their chapel, 
as well as a chalice and a breviary (Jacoby D 1986: | 
Paviot 1996: 408). During the reign of Sultan al-Ashra 
Sayf al-Din Barsbay (1422-38), work also proceeded vy 
rebuilding the chapel of the Holy Spirit (Riscian! 193 3 
172-235, nos. 17-18). Firmans for this were also obtaine 
between 1439 and 1445; but in July 1452, under eet 
al-Zahir Sayf al-Din Jaqmagq, the new work was ety 
and the Muslims repossessed the tomb of David (Mujir @ ; 
Din 1494-5: 255; Suriano 1485b: 123; de Rochechoua?” 
1461: 247; Hoade 1947: 30-1; Baldi 1955: 515, oe 
Rock 1976: 6; Paviot 1996: 409). Following this, the du 
had a prefabricated wooden chapel transported to the Ho , 
Land, but the authorities would not allow it to be erecte 





(de Lengherand 1485-6: 130; Jacoby D 1986: 47; Paviot 
1996: 409-10). The chapel of the Holy Spirit was eventu- 
ally rebuilt in 1462; but it was again destroyed by the 
Muslims only six years later, after the death of Sultan al- 
Zahir Sayf al-Din Khiishqadam (Suriano 1485b: 123-4; 
Hoade 1947: 31; Baldi 1955: 520 n.1, 52 1). Anselm 
Adorno, who visited Jerusalem shortly after this destruc- 
tion, records that the chapel of the Holy Spirit was thirteen 
steps higher than the floor level of the Cenacle, but was off 
limits for Christians, although it could be viewed from the 
Cenacle’s roof (1470-1: 272-4; Baldi 19 55: 521-4). 

Felix Faber stayed at the Mount Sion convent in 1480-3. 
He records that the ruins of the old choir and church were 
still visible (1480-3: 1, 287). 


We... entered the old choir of the church of Sion, which is 
utterly destroyed, save the eastern part, where a part of the wall 
is still standing, with the broken vault hanging above it. (Faber 
1480-3: 1, 305; Baldi 1955: 519) 


Later he writes, 


the head of the choir also remains, with the east window, and 
with its half-broken vault which threatens to fall in. On the inside 
of the church there is a way up some stairs from the place where 
the Holy Spirit was sent down to the top of that piece of broken 
vault. I went up these stairs, and found above the broken vault a 
pavement of polished marble of divers colours, wherefore I 
suppose that once there was another church up above, on top of 
the church and choir. Thus the church of Sion must have had 
three consecrated stories — that is to say, the crypt beneath the 
earth, the church built upon the earth, and another decorated 
chamber above the church. In the old choir the high altar still 
stands, but it is a ruin. (Faber 1480-3: 1, 406-7; Baldi 1955: 
519-20) 

This stair leading to the terrace roof or gallery above the 
apse would probably have been similar to the one linking 
the chapels of St Peter and St Paul in the Armenian cathe- 
dral of St James (no. 318). The south door from the 
Cenacle led out on to the flat roof of the cloister, which 
enclosed the courtyard on three sides; at one time it had 
been possible to enter the chapel of the Holy Spirit from it, 
but the way was now blocked (Faber 1480-3: I. 292-3, 
301-4; Baldi 1955: 516-17). In this same period, 
Francesco Suriano described the large church as having 
had three aisles and estimated its size as 100 by 50 cubits 
(braccia) (14.85b: 123; Baldi 1955: 520). 

In 894 u/ap 1488-9, with the connivance of the ‘amir, 
Daqmag al-Na ‘tb, the friars built anew chapel of the Virgin 
Mary outside the Cenacle and applied to regain possession 
of the tomb of David. On 23 May 1490, however, the 
Muslim legal authorities decided against them and ordered 
them to demolish the new works. This left the Muslims in 
control of the tomb of David and the destroyed chapel of 
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the Holy Spirit above it, though in 1494-5 the Franciscans 
were still occupying the adjacent buildings (Mujir al-Din 
1494-5: 27: Casola 1494a: 68; Guylforde 1506: 20-1; 
Thenaud 1512: 96-7, 98, 108; Hoade 1947: 31-2; Baldi 
1955: 748 n.1; de Sandoli 1990: 88-9). 

On 18 March 1523, Sultan Sulayman II ordered the 
governor of Damascus to expel the friars from Mount Sion. 
Although the order was revoked after Venetian interces- 
sions, the governor had already acted upon it before the 
countermanding instruction arrived. The friars were 
therefore expelled and an inscription was placed on the 
east wall inside the Cenacle recording its conversion into a 
mosque by Shaykh al-Shamsi Muhammad al-‘Ajjami on 
1 Rabi‘ 1 930 H/8 January AD 1524 (Golubovich 1898: 
192: Vincent and Abel 1914: 471: Van Berchem 1922: 
403-11, no. 109, pl. 89). On 26 March 1525, the friars 
were allowed to retain some rooms in the convent and one 
under the Cenacle for use as a chapel, but they lost the 
Cenacle itself (Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 3, no. 2; 
Affagart 1533-4: 101-3; Hoade 1947: 32-3; Baldi 1955: 
524-8: Rock 1976: 7; de Sandoli 1990: 90). 

In 1536-41, the walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt and 
Mount Sion once more found itself outside the city. A 
firman of 2 June 1551 ordered the expulsion of the friars 
from the convent (Golubovich 1 898: 192-3; Hoade 1947: 
33-4; Baldi 1955: 530-1; de Sandoli 1990: 91). Two 
years later, Juan Perera found the Cenacle, the chapel of 
the Holy Spirit and the tomb of David in the hands of 
Turks and Moors. Because the Muslims had also seized the 
cloister and the site of the large church, the Franciscans 
were living in the direction of Silwan, where their bakery 
had been. The pilgrims, however, were able to visit the 
Cenacle by night, after paying the Muslim guardians 
(Perera 1553b: 21-3, 65-6; Rock 1976: 7-8). 

Although an application was made to repair the bakery 
buildings in 1555 (Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 41, 
no. 30), the friars’ position on Mount Sion eventually 
proved untenable and in 1558-9 they moved to the former 
Orthodox convent of St John the Evangelist (no. 325), in 
the north-western angle of the city. Their remaining prop- 
erties on Mount Sion continued to be expropriated by the 
shaykh of Nabi Da’ud (Hussein, Sciad and Gosselin 1934: 
67, no. 49 (1563); 71, no. 53 (1564)). 

In the early seventeenth century, a plan and section of 
the Cenacle building, indicating the location of the sites — 
contained in it, was made by Bernardino Amico (1620a: 
21-2, pl. 14: 1620b: 70-3. pl. 14). Between that time and 
1639, a maqam covered by a dome was built in the position 
formerly occupied by the chapel of the Holy Spirit 
(Quaresmi 1639a: H, 95: 1639b: 152). From 1831, the 
Franciscans were allowed to celebrate in the Cenacle on 
Maundy Thursday and Whit Sunday (Rock 1976: 8). 
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Following the defeat of Turkey in the First World War hopes 
were raised among Roman Catholics that the Italian 
government might make good its claim to the Cenacle, as 
successor to the kingdom of Naples, and thus permit the 
return of the Franciscans. Under the British Mandate, 
however, the shrine remained under Muslim control (Rock 
1976: 10-12). Only in 1948 were Muslims effectively 
excluded, when the monument found itself on the edge of 
the Israeli side of no-man’s land and came under the control 
of the Israeli Ministry of Religious Affairs. A yeshiva has 
now been established in the former convent buildings. 

Meanwhile, in 1898, the German emperor, William IT, 
had acquired from Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II a garden 
north-west of the Cenacle, known as al-Niyaha or ‘the 
lamentation of the dead’ and traditionally associated with 
the Dormition (Hoade 1947: 35). Excavations by the 
architect Heinrich Renard set out to prove that this was 
indeed the place, but his conclusions should be treated 
with caution. He proposed that the Byzantine church had 
extended some 57 m east-west and 40 m north-south, 
with the Cenacle building appended to the east end of its 
southern wall. The new church that Kaiser William was to 
build for his Roman Catholic subjects was therefore laid 
out around a point in the western part of the north aisle of 
this hypothetical Byzantine building, corresponding to the 
position in which the place of the Dormition was thought 
to have been (Renard 1900; cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 
435, fig. 168; Goergen and Goergen 1990: 5, 8~9). The 
foundation stone for the church of the Dormition, 
designed by Renard and built under the direction of 
Theodore Sandel and his son Benjamin, was laid on 
7 October 1900. On 21 March 1906, the church was 
entrusted to the Benedictines of Beuron and in 1926 it 
became an abbey (Hoade 1947: 35; 1978: 314; Goergen 
and Goergen 1990: 11-12). 

Although Fr Hughes Vincent had been hampered in 
his attempts to observe. Renard’s excavations, the 
Benedictines and Herr Sandel later proved more accom- 
modating. Using Sandel’s notes and drawings and his own 
personal observations Fr Vincent was thus able to reinter- 
pret the data (Vincent and Abel 1914: 431-40, pls. 
XLVIII~XLIX). Vincent had also begun a detailed study of 
the Cenacle in 1898; but it was only in 1920 that he was 
able to complete it (Vincent and Abel 1914: 421-31, pls. 
XLIV, XLVII, xLIx). He concluded that the Byzantine and 
Crusader churches of Mount Sion had essentially the same 
overall plan, a rectangle some 56 by 37 m witha 
ing eastern apse. Excavations by Dr BE, Eisenberg, 
ett oe 

ays, indic 


ating that 
the Crusader church was 11 m lon 
ger than the B : 
one (Eisenberg 1984). e Byzantine 


project- 
in 1983, 








Description 


The Byzantine church of Holy Sion was rectangular on 
plan, extending overall some 37 m north-south and 56m 
east-west (fig. 47). The best-preserved part of it is the 
south-east corner, where the southern sacristy, or diaconi- 
con, was incorporated into the complex of chapels and holy 
sites associated with the Cenacle. From the south-eastern 
corner, Byzantine masonry, characterized by large reused 
ashlars up to a metre in height, extends in the lower two to 
five courses of the walls for a distance of 14.5 mon the east 
side and over 15 mon the south (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
425-9, pls. XLVII, XLIX) (pls. cxxxV—CXxxvII). Vincent 
proposed that at the point where the eastern stretch of this 
walling stopped there would have been a projecting apse; 
however, no evidence of any such projection survives and 
the diminutive size of the one restored on his drawing 
seems out of proportion to the width of the nave (Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 436, pl. xLIx). The survival of Byzantine 
masonry to a height of some 7.5 m just before this point, 
however, is no doubt due, as he himself suggested, to the 
existence of a mass of masonry behind it (Vincent and 
Abel 1914: 427, fig. 165). This adds support to the idea 
that the chevet of the Byzantine church was flat and that 
the apse was inscribed between flanking sacristies. - 

Further details of the southern sacristy, now containing 
the supposed tomb of David, were revealed in 195], when 
repairs were undertaken following damage sustained in 
the war of 1948. The stripping of plaster from the internal 
walls confirmed that the north, east and south walls of the 
room were structurally earlier than the west and revealed 
an exedra, 2.48 m wide, 1.20 m deep and 2.44 m high, in 
the north wall (pl. cxxxvil1). J. Pinkerfeld, who carriedout 
this investigation, proposed identifying the building as 4 
Roman-period synagogue, largely on the basis of an erro- 
neous belief that the apse faced in the direction of the 
Temple (1960; cf. Hirschberg 1975; Pixner 1990: 22-5). 
As John Wilkinson has suggested, however, it can soe 
convincingly be reconstructed as an exedra in the wall o 
the sacristy flanking the main apse of the Byer 
church (1978: 168-70, figs. 115-17).The fire-cracking : 
some of the masonry may perhaps be linked either to the 
Persian sack of 614 or to the conflagration of 966. 

The west front of the Byzantine church may be pe 
sented by a fragment of walling, some 6-7 m lon8 oe 
just under a metre wide, that was found in Rena? " 
excavation, built in similar masonry to the east and ee 
sides of the Cenacle (Vincent and Abel 1914: 433, is 
XLvIiI). On this basis the Byzantine church would hav 
been 56 m long. The excavation also revealed apace 
what appear to have been the stylobates that supported! 4 
nave colonnades. These suggested that the church ha 
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47 
Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336): plan. 


psp acces 12m wide, flanked by double aisles, 6 m and 
Ban ae e respectively. Although no column bases were 
ey ae surviving pieces suggested that the columns 
anes a sizes, with diameters of 0.62-0.65 m and 
soe: = respectively. As at Bethlehem, the colonnades 
Cage ave supported architraves rather than arcades. 
ene e western part of the north wall, Renard’s exca- 
Gan ncovered numerous burials, disturbed by later 
‘ ations (Vincent and Abel 1914: 431-40). 

Prices church measured overall some 67 m 
chévee of = 37m north-south, its east end overlying the 
eaead ad Byzantine predecessor, while the west end 

nded it by 11 m. As Nicolas of Poggibonsi rightly 
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teenth century, the oldest surviving © 
was that in the south-eastern corner, 
around the supposed tomb of David. Although the present; 
barrel-vault enclosing the room is probably fifteenth: «. 
century, the north, east and south walls of the Byzantine. 
diaconicon still survive and were evidently incorporated 
into the rebuilt Crusader church. The same was also prob- 
ably true of the apse and north sacristy. containing the 
tomb of St Stephen, though it is also possible that. as in St 
George’s church in Lydda (Vol. 11, no. 137). the upper 
parts of the apse and sacristies were substantially rebuilt. 
To the west of the diaconicon, the north side of the 
Cenacle building contains three piers of the Crusader nave 


observed in the four 
masonry at that date 
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cxxxv Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336): east end, 


showing the large ashlar masonry of the Byzantine 
i church. 








Cxxxvil_ Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336): 
western part of the south elevation of the cua 
showing Byzantine masonry at the foot of the wall. 


arcade, built over the stylobate of the Byzantine ae 
colonnade, each with a thick engaged shaft on its north 
face (pls. cxxxIx-cxL). Pointed arches between the a 
on two levels would have opened into a low groin-vaulte f 
undercroft, or ‘Galilee’ (referred to as a ‘crypt’ by joun : 
Wiirzburg), and above it into a lower gallery, in which 
Cenacle and chapel of the Holy Spirit were located ue 
CXLI). It seems likely that the shafts would have supporte 
transverse arches spanning the nave, as in the sh sae 
church of St-Sernin in Toulouse (c.1080-1118), ae 
also had double aisles and a gallery (Conant 1966: ie : 
165-7; Shaver-Crandall and Gerson 1995: 35 go) . 
1983, the base of an arcade pier similar to those in a 
Cenacle building was excavated at the west end of : 
north arcade, along with the foundation of the one se 
it. The same excavation revealed that the west wall was *- 


m 
m thick and the foundations of the north vel - to 


CXXXVI 


Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336): 
castern part of the south elevation of the Cenacle 
showing Byzantine masonry at the foot of the wall 


and the first-floor abut : sa iti i 
range. ment of an eastern cloister (Eisenberg 1984), From this information it 1s posst 


: id out 
estimate that there would have been eleven bays: laid 0 





CXxxvll1_ Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336): 
exedra in the diaconicon of the Byzantine church, 
now commonly identified as the tomb of David. 


ieee centres of around 5.1 m.Tojudge by the architectural 
- . : the building, it appears likely that construction 
ae ave started early in the twelfth century, beginning 
e east end, though it may have continued for several 
decades. 
Pose Byzantine church, the Crusader one had double 
ae nfortunately the nature of these is unclear. In the 
Orth-western corner, the excavated foundations of the 
ei oa pilasters are roughly rectangular in plan, though 
ae 1 zs Sats that they supported columns or engaged 
ee : : : ow the Cenacle the piers and pilasters of the 
caer ae bays west of the diaconicon are square, and 
és ee a eeaat Since their spacing corresponds 
Ga i e nave piers and since the vaulting of the 
belon) i ove appears to be late twelfth century (see 
saily . ek more likely to be an integral part of the 
Byeali elfth-century church than a survival from the 
ee mie one; however, they are unlikely to be typical of 
Sant ak of the rest of the church, for the Cenacle 
ees y that they support would have been at an inter- 
jate level, similar to that of Calvary in the Holy 











cxxxix Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336): north 
wall of the Cenacle, incorporating one of the shafts of 
the south nave arcade of the twelfth-century church. 


Sepulchre, and would not have extended around the entire 
church. If, like St-Sernin, the church had a main gallery, 
that would have been above the Cenacle at triforium level. 
The existence of a gallery at this level is possibly supported: 
by Felix Faber’s description of coloured marble paving sur- 7 
viving above the apse vault, though it is also possible that’ 
instead of a gallery there was simply a clearstory enclosed 
by an external terraced roof. . 
Whatever the appearance of the Cenacle or upper room ak 
may have been in the early twelfth century. itseemsto have ee 
been remodelled later in the same century. At present it : 
consists of a room. measuring 15.3 by 9.4m internally vs 
and covered by six bays vaulted in the early Gothic style » 
(pls. cxLI-cLul). The vaults, whose diagonal ribs rise 


towards the centre of each bay, are carried on free-stand- 


ing columns in the centre of the room and on pilasters 


with attached shafts on the north and south. The bay 
centres of 4.10-4.16 m north-south and 5.05-5.20 m 
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Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336): present 
entrance to the Cenacle, showing the upper part of one of 


the shafts of the south nave arcade of the twelfth 


-century 
church. 


east-west correspond to those of the two southern aisles 
into which the Cenacle is built. The western wall evidently 
represents a later blocking, since the central column not 
only stands proud of it but also still Carries a tas-de- 
indicating that there was once another bay to the west 
(see pl. cxLvid-e). To the east there is also a blocking wall, 
separating the Cenacle from the early Ottoman maqam, 
built where the ‘apse’ or chapel of the Holy Spirit had for- 
merly been. Here the Cenacle’s two-bay articulation is 
reduced to a single ribbed arch spanning the room from 
north to south and supported on antique columns with 
twelfth-century capitals and imposts (pl. cxLi11, see pl. 
CXLVI1a—b). Itis unclear, however, whether this represents 
the original division between the Cenacle and the chapel of 
the Holy Spirit or is the result of a later Franciscan or 
Ottoman rebuilding. The fact that the east bay of the 
Cenacle is covered as a result by a plain barrel-vault with 
unequal intersections, rather than rib-vaulting, suggests 


charge, 





the latter to be the more likely explanation. The rise in floor 
level of 2.2 m between the Cenacle and the magam is also 
probably the result of the rebuilding of the lower vault 
enclosing the tomb of David in the fifteenth century, 
though according to Nicolas of Poggibonsi its vault was 
already higher than the rest of the basement vaulting in 
the mid fourteenth century. 

The three columns in the centre of the room have reused 
antique drums, one of which has been pared down to fit its 
capital. The bases are of the water-holding Attic type, and 
sit on square plinths with griffes (see pl. cxLvic). Two of 
the capitals are of twelfth-century Corinthian type, while 
the western one is crocketed (see pl. cxLvia-b, a1). The 
imposts are also square, with a singular moulding, evi- 
dently derived from a cyma-recta but with arounded upper 
‘fillet’ and with the S-profile below it reading more like a 
separate torus and scotia. The transverse ribs have four 
rolls anda central fillet, while the diagonals have three ee 
separated by scotiae (fig. 47). They spring from = o 
charges (see pl. cxLvia, d-e). At the intersection 0 a 
diagonal ribs there are pinned bosses of a somewhat ila 
design (pls. CxLIV-CXLV). ; 

én i south side of the room, the vaulting is bout 
on two pilasters with elaborately chamfered arrises = 
with attached half-round shafts (pl. one 
Although the base and impost mouldings are eye 
those of the central columns and extend cs re 
pilaster and shaft, only the shafts have eae a 
western pilaster may have been similar, though a : iH 
shaft and capital are now obscured by a baldachin . ae 
Ottoman times over a stair inserted into the ae. a 
room (pl. cxiv1if). Somewhat curiously, the vaults 7 
not defined on this wall by formerets. As if to Saas 
for this omission, the windows have hood-moulds, a cs 
in floret stops (pls. cxLv, CxLV11I). There is one pol ae 
arched window to each bay. Each is flanked eb te 
nettes supporting a heavy arch-moulding enclose a 
hood. Because the colonnette bases slightly em 
their plinths, they are supported by diminutive Soak 
The sills are sloping and come to rest on a rounde ; a 
course which runs the width of each bay. At the Ae 
the wall there is also a low narrow stone pancenees 
more curiously, externally the windows have a os 
moulds at all, but are simply enclosed by two broa ee 
toes separated by a narrow line of dog-tooth sae ne 
(pls. cxL1x-c1). Below them a projecting moulde - ae 
course probably continues that defining the top 
now-vanished original cloister. ? 7 

Inside the sont the rhythm of the bays and ae ao 
tion was conditioned by the now walled-up arche 46 
ings in the north wall, which represent the upper Pp “ip 
the nave arcade. Here the vaulting of the Cenacle is © 
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48 
Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336): plan and sectio 


yeaa with engaged shafts, attached to the south face 
al Pe er (pl. CLI). Their bases stand on high stepped 
Hlauesthe ness plinths; but the cornice frieze. which con- 
tiigs aoe t capitals, and the continuous impost mould- 
otek ia: a integrate them architecturally with the piers 
ae . form a structural part (pl. cLia—f). None the 
the ples a considered these shafts to be later additions to 
This seem incent and Abel 1914: 425, pl. XLIV, fig. 164). 
cake ae improbable, for, although the design of their 

ers from that of the friezes to either side, their 
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ns of the Cenacle. 


astragals and impost mou 
least one case the design 0 
completely from that to the ot 
that the two could ever 


of these observations ist 
were modified when the rib-vaulting of the Cenacle was 


built, the modification must have entailed. if not a whole- 
sale rebuilding of the southern parts of the piers, then at 
least the indenting of new impost mouldings. capitals and 
friezes, leaving only the arches and the shafts facing on to 


Idings are continuous andinat 
the frieze to one side differs so pag 
her that it is inconceivable » » 
have run together. The implication es 
hat, if —as seems likely — the piers eee 























cxL! Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336), the cxLIv. Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336), the 
Cenacle: interior, looking north-west. The door is set in Cenacle: vault of the central south bay. 
one of the blocked arches of the south nave arcade. 








ext Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336), the 
Cenacle: interior, looking west. 





cxLut Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336): the 
Cenacle: interior, looking east towards the blocked 


cxtv Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336), the 


oa ks ir covere! 
Cenacle: south-west bay, showing inserted stair 
chancel arch. 


by baldachin. 
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tonto 


CXLV 
LVI Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336), the Cenacle: (a-c) free-stan 
d-f) formerly free-standing colum 


details of capital, tas-de-charge and base: ( 
capital and tas-de-charge. 


ee ek i nee original form. Such an operation could 
standin . re carried out while the nave itself was still 
Native = - efore the openings were blocked. The alter- 
built P aneuen that the eastern bays of the nave were 

or rebuilt at the same time that the Cenacle was 
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ding column between second and third bays, 
n between third and fourth bays. details of 


remodelled, seems inherently less likely. in view of the more 
conservative architectural style of the nave. 

In the Franciscan period, a plain doorway was cut 
through the south wall of the western bay. leading out on 


to the top of the cloister vault. To the same period probably 
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CxLvit Church of St Mary of Mount Sion ( 


: . tal on south 
no. 336), the Cenacle: (a) capital on north side of chancel arch; (b) capi 
Side of chancel arch: (c) capital of shaft 


; : ital of shaft on 
on pilaster on south wall between second and third bays; (d) capita 
pilaster on south wall between first and 


ird 
nid and thi 
second bays; (e) base of pilaster and shaft on south wall between seco 


bays; (f) capital of partially obscured pilaster and shaft on south wall between third and fourth bays. 
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east window in south wall 


CXLviia~d_ Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336), the Cenacle 
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CXLIx Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336), the 
Cenacle: upper part of south elevation. 


cL. Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336), the Cenacle: 
west window in south wall, exterior. 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































cit Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336), the Cenacle: 
north pier between second and third bays. 


also belongs a stairway in the south-west cornet, that leads 
down to the undercroft. In Ottoman times this was covered 
by a baldachin, incorporating a reused twelfth-century 
capital decorated with eagles (Borg 1982: 103-4, Pl. 
4.11b; Kiihnel and Kiihnel 1983) (pls. CXLV, cLut). A 
mihrab was also built, partly obscuring the southern 


window in the central bay. 


Decoration and Furnishings 


Fragments of painted plaster from the church were ace 
ered in excavations in 1931 and 1983, while those 10 
north-west corner in 1983 also revealed areas of mosal’ 
and marble paving in the two north aisles (Bagatti 
46-7, no. 53; Eisenberg 1984). Earlier discoveries inclu ; 
a black, red and white mosaic fragment decorated wit 

diagonal lines enclosing diamonds, though it is uncerta® 
precisely where it came from (Avi-Yonah 19340" 
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iers between first and second bays (a-b), 
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cLIut Church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336): twelfth- 


century capital reused in the Ottoman-period baldachin 
above the inserted staircase. 


no. 347c). It is clear from twelfth-century pilgrims’ 
accounts that the church’s interior walls were extensively 
decorated with mosaics and paintings. 


Relics 


In the 1130s—1140s, Guy of Blond, a monk of Grandmont, 
attested to the authenticity of relics that he had brought 
back from Holy Land, including a relic de transitu B. Mariae, 
which had been given to him by the ‘abbot’ of Mount Sion 
(Kohler, ‘Documents’, 8, no. 1). In 1169, Maurice of Craon 
received from Abbot Rainaldus fragments of the Lord’s 
Sepulchre and of the column of the Flagellation, besides 
some holy earth of the Virgin Mary (terra sancta gloriosae 
Semperque Virginis Mariae: de Broussillon, 1, 101-2, no, 


139). In 1205, Abbot Martin brought from Constantinople 
by way of Acre to his 
a relic ‘from the t 


able on which Christ ate the Supper’ 
(Gunther of 


Pairis, XXIV (trans, Andrea, 127)) 








abbey of Pairis in the diocese of Basel 


Associated Buildings 


The vaults mentioned in the property transactions of 
1335-57 seem to have been part of the conventual build- 
ings which evidently lay south of the church. Indeed, the 
abutment of the east range may still be observed (pl. 
CXXXVI), suggesting that it may have communicated at 
first-floor level with the apse or chapel dedicated to the 
Holy Spirit. The later Franciscan cloister was built in the 
same position, though on a more modest scale (fig. 47, pl. 
CLIV). 

According to Vincent’s analysis, the features that 
Renard excavated north of the west end of the Byzantine 
church dated from the Crusader period, butif so it is uncer- 
tain what they were (Vincent and Abel 1914: 43 5, 437). 
Acemetery also seems to have lain on the north side of the 
church, reflecting the right of burial confirmed to the 
abbey by Pope Alexander III in 1179 (Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 286, no. 113; Rey, ‘Chartes’, 47-8). 


Epigraphy 


A number of the inscriptions appearing in the mural a 
oration inside the church were recorded by ae 
Wirzburg around 1165 (see above; cf. Thomsen 17 . 
39-40, no. 75; de Sandoli 1974: 163-4). bene 
Frankish masonry marks appear on the ieee oe 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: fig. 163; de Sandoli 197 ape 
no. 220). The two recorded abbots’ seals and a ek and 
seal, showing the descent of the Holy Spirit on one . ath 
the Passing of the Virgin on the other, are all aa Sek 
century (Delaborde 1880: 125; Rey as 
Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: Bet 
nos. 153-5; de Sandoli 1974: 164-6, nos. 221-3; 997" 
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no. 6). In 1874, a tombstone inscribed with the name of 
John of Valenciennes was found on the south-western side 
of the hill, between Bishop Gobat School and the Anglican 
cemetery (Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 276; Thomsen 
1921: 53, no. 103; de Sandoli 1974: 166, no. 224). The 
inscription on the east wall of the Cenacle recording its 
conversion into a mosque by Sulayman II, through the 
offices of Shaykh al-Shamsit Muhammad al-‘Ajjami on 
1 Rabi‘ 1 930 oH (8 January ap 1524), is published by Van 
Berchem (1922: 403-11, no. 109, pl. 89; Vincent and 
Abel 1914: 471). 


Summary and Discussion 


Although the columned and timber-roofed Byzantine 
church of Holy Sion was described in 1099 as lying in 
ruins, early twelfth-century pilgrims give no hint of any 
such dereliction. Quite possibly it had already been 
repaired in the later eleventh century and was repaired 
again soon after the Crusader conquest. Rebuilding would 
have begun early in the twelfth century and was probably 
still in progress in the 1150s. Following normal western 
practice, it would have begun at the east end, where the 
Byzantine apse and flanking sacristies were incorporated 
into the new building. Construction would then have pro- 
ceeded westward, replacing the old nave and aisles with 
Romanesque vaulting, bay by bay. The finished church was 
11 m longer than its predecessor and had a nave of twelve 
bays flanked by double aisles, quite possibly with a gallery 
but apparently with no transept. The surviving part of the 
nave elevation, with plain piers and thick shafts, doubtless 
originally carrying transverse arches, links it architec- 
turally to the pilgrimage churches of France and Spain, 
such as St-Sernin in Toulouse and Santiago de Compostela. 
Within the four eastern bays of the two southern aisles, 
overlooking the main altar and choir, there was also a 
lower gallery, analogous to that of Calvary in the Holy 
Sepulchre. This commemorated the upper room of the Last 
Supper and the chapel of the Holy Spirit. In the low vaulted 
space below it, known as the Galilee, various other post- 
Resurrection events were remembered. Towards the west 
end of the north aisle a square aedicule surmounted by a 
rounded baldachin represented the place where the Virgin 
Mary had expired. 

At a later date the Cenacle was remodelled in an early 
Gothic style, M. de Vogiié's view (1860: 329-30) that this 
work was carried out by architects brought from Cyprus by 
the Franciscans after 1342 was followed by F. de Saulcy 
(1882: 311-12), H. Vincent (1924; 1914: 423, 431), B. 
Meistermann (1936: 180-6), A. Prandi (1939: 1994) and 
others. C. Enlart, however, pointed out that the style would 
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have been long outdated by that time, and suggested 
instead a rebuilding during the period when Jerusalem was 
again in Christian hands between 1229 and 1244 (1924: 
1925a: 245, 249-63; 1925b). Although this made better 
architectural sense, the idea that such a major building 
project could have been executed in the armed camp that 
was Jerusalem in that period seemed as inherently implau- 
sible as the implication that Frederick II himself could have 
had a hand in it (cf. Kriiger 1997). In 198 1-2, the late 
Hugh Plommer therefore re-examined the building and 
demonstrated convincingly that its architectural ele- 
ments, although advanced for their time and confused by 
later repairs, could be paralleled in French and English 
buildings of the 11 70s-1180s (Plommer 1982). His con- 
clusion that the work was carried out in the final decade of 
the first Crusader kingdom is also supported by the struc- 
tural analysis of the room, which shows that it was built 
while the nave was still standing and the nave arcades were 
still open: in other words, before 1219-20. In the period 
1229-44, both the Cenacle and the ruined nave of the 
church seem to have been in the hands of the Orthodox. 


Visited 11.9.81, 5.12.81, 7.1.82, 15.9.94. 
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History 


By the end of the fifth century, various traditions had 
developed concerning the passing of the Virgin Mary from 
her earthly life. According to what is probably the earliest, 
dating perhaps from the fourth century (Shoemaker 2002: 
285-7), after she had yielded up her soul to Christ in her 
house in Jerusalem, her body was carried out of the city by 
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the Apostles down to Gethsemane in the Kidron Valley. 
where it was laid to rest in a new tomb; a few days later, 
Christ returned and commanded Michael and the angels to 
bear it to Paradise, where it was reunited with her soul. In 
another tradition, Mary and the Apostles, pursued by 
Roman soldiers, were miraculously transported from 
Bethlehem to her house in Jerusalem; from there, still alive, 
she was carried by the Apostles to Gethsemane, where 
Christ received her soul. Some narratives add that her body 
was then translated to Paradise, to await reunion with her 
soul at the resurrection (Shoemaker 2002: 32-57, 
290-396; cf. ELS, 737-9, 753-5). 

Although the building of achurch over Mary’stomb was 
later ascribed to Constantine and Helena (Gregory of 
Tours, Libri Miraculorum, 1, 9 (PL, LXX1, 713); Vita 
Constantini, v (ed. Guidi, 48; trans. Wilkinson. 203)), the 
tenth-century Malkite historian Eutychius (Sa‘id ibn Bitriq) 
was probably nearer the truth in relating that the church in 
Gethsemane that contained it had been built by the 
emperor Theodosius I (3 79-95) (Annales (ed. Cheikho, 1, 
152: PG, cx1, 1028; trans. Pirone, 230); cf. Lib. Dem. 
(trans. Pirone, 77-9)). A church of St Mary certainly 
existed in the Valley of Jehoshaphat in 451, at the time of 
Patriarch Juvenal (421-58) (Ps.-Dioscorus, VII, 5 (ed. 
Johnson, 49-50; trans. 38); cf. John of Damascus, Homilia 
Ilin Dormitione Mariae, xv111 (PG, XCVI, 748-52); ELS, 755 
n.l, 760-2, no. 1063; Vincent and Abel 1914: 816-17: 
Shoemaker 2002: 100-1), though there is nothing to indi- 
cate that he was its builder (cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 
808-10). Sixth-century pilgrims confirm the association of 
this church with Mary’s place of burial (Breviarius, V1 
(CCSL, CLXXxV, 112; trans. Wilkinson, 61): Theodosius 
(-518), x (CCSL, CLXXV, 119: ed. and trans. Wilkinson, 66, 
189); cf. Epiphanius, vi1l (trans. Wilkinson. 120): ELS, 
755-6). Around 570, the pilgrim from Piacenza recorded 
that it was said that this church had been her house and the 
place ‘in which she was taken up from her mortal body’ (ch. 
xvil (CCSL, cLxxv, 137; cf. trans. Wilkinson. 83)). though 
a later version of his text gives a clearer indication of a 
bodily assumption by stating that from here Mary was 
‘taken up into heaven’ (CCSL, CLXXV. 163). Such ambigui- 
ties surrounding the nature of the Assumption are to be 
found in the earliest apocryphal accounts and persisted in 
later pilgrimage literature (cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 
805-12; Wilkinson 1977: 158; Shoemaker 2002). 


A decree of the emperor Maurice (582-602) established | 


15 August as the feast-day of the V: irgin’s Dormition 
(Nicephorus Callistus, Eccles. Hist., 1, xvii. 28 (PG, CXLVII, 
292); ELS, 758 n.1; cf. Shoemaker 2002: 115-16). In the 
fifth century, the Jerusalem church had celebrated on that 
day the feast of St Mary Theotokos in the Kathisma church 
(Vol. 11, no. 1 78), near Bethlehem (Armenian Lectionary, 
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§64 (trans. Wilkinson , 274)). Later Jerusalem calendars, 
however, give the church in which the Dormition/ 
Assumption was celebrated, on 15 August, as that of 
Emperor Maurice in Gethsemane (Georgian Lectionary, 
ed. Tarchnischvili, 11,27 §1148; ELS, 758, no. 1061; 762, 
no. 1064). This suggests that the church of St Mary had 
been rebuilt and the feast-day transferred to it during his 
reign. Evidently Maurice's church was distinguished from 
the tomb itself, for the ‘great dedication’ was celebrated in 
it on 23 October, while the setting up of the altar ‘at the 
tomb of the Mother of God’ was celebrated the following 
day (Georgian Lectionary, §§1320-3 (ed. Tarchnischvili, 
11, 46-7)). 

In 614, the church was destroyed by the Persians 
(Eutychius, Annales (CSCO, ed. Cheikho, 1, 152, 216; PG, 
xcI, 1028, 1083; trans. Pirone, 230, 308); ELS, 397 n.2; 
536 n.1; Vincent and Abel 1914: 308-9, 810). It appears 
to have been rebuilt later ‘from its foundations’ by 
Modestus, though it is possible that the source relating this 
refers instead to the church of the Ascension (no. 284) 
(Antiochus, Epist. ad Eustathium (PG, LxXxx1x, 1428); cf. 
Sophronius, Anacreontica, xx, 95-100 (trans. Wilkinson, 
92); ELS, 397 n.2; 756, no. 1056). The building was 
threatened again in 685, when the emperor Justinian II 
was prevailed upon to send precious marbles from 
Constantinople to substitute for columns from the church 
of the Virgin, which Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik was otherwise 
proposing to use in rebuilding the mosque of the Ka‘ba in 
Mecca (Theophanes, an. 6183 (ed. de Boor, 365; trans. 
Mango and Scott, 510); Gil 1984: 159). 

The two-part arrangement of the structure suggested by 
the Georgian Lectionary is confirmed by Arculf (c.685), 
who gives the first detailed description of the church: 


It is a church built at two levels, and the lower part, which is 
beneath a stone vault, has a remarkable round shape. At the east 
end there is an altar. on the right of which is the empty rock tomb 
in which for a time Mary remained entombed. How or when, or 
by whom, her holy body was carried from this tomb, or where it 
awaits resurrection, no one, says Arculf, can be sure. (Adomnan, 
1. 12, 1-4 (CCSL, cLxxv, 195: trans. Wilkinson, 99: ELS, 75 6)) 


Arculf also relates that both the lower and the upper 
church were round and that the upper one contained four 
altars (Adomnan, 1, 12, 4-5 (CCSL, utxxv, 195: trans. 
Wilkinson 99); cf. Bede, de Locis Sanctis, v, 3 (CCSL, cLxxv, 
262)). The problem posed by the empty tomb was also 
remarked upon by the biographers of St Willibald, who 
visited the site in 724-5 (Hugeburc, xxx1 (ed. Tobler and 
Molinier, 265; trans. Wilkinson, 131; ELS, 757-8): S, 
Willibaldi Itin., x1 (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 291)), 

Around 808, the Commemoratorium de Casis Dei 
recorded at the tomb of Mary in Gethsemane thirteen 





priests and clerks, six monks and fifteen nuns, who 
included both anchoresses and women serving at the tomb 
(ed. Tobler and Molinier, 302; ELS, 762-3; trans. 
Wilkinson, 137). Some years later, Bernard the Monk 
(c.870) mentions in Gethsemane: 


around church of St Mary, wherein is her tomb, which, having 
no roof over it, suffers a little from the rain. (ch. x111 (ed. Tobler 
and Molinier, 316; ELS, 763; cf. trans. Wilkinson, 144)) 


If the large church of St Mary that he also mentions may 
correctly be identified as the church of the Sheep Pool (no. 
366), this text suggests that the upper church in 
Gethsemane had by now been destroyed (cf. Wilkinson 
1977: 158). Indeed, it was in ruins at the time when 
Eutychius (d. 939) was writing (Annales (ed. Cheikho, 1, 
152; PG, cxi, 1028; trans. Pirone, 230)). The lower 
church was most probably the church of al-Jismaniya 
referred to by al-Mas’idi around 943; a church covering 
the tomb of Mary is also mentioned by al-Muqaddasi 
around 985 (Le Strange 1890: 203, 219). 

A church of St Mary containing her tomb still existed in 
Gethsemane at the time of the First Crusade (Ralph of 
Caen, cxv (RHC Occ, 111, 686; trans. Bacharach, 132). 
The procession that the Crusaders made around the ee 
on 8 July 1099 passed by it (Tudebodus, x1 (ed. Hill an 
Hill, 138; trans., 116)); and the knight Garnier of Grez 
buried beneath its portico on 25 July 1100 (Albert © 
Aachen, vit, 21 (RHC Occ, 1v, 521; trans. Guizot, I, 408)). 
Queen Botilda, the widow of Eric the Good of Denmark, 
was also buried in the church in 1103, having died on the 
Mount of Olives (Robert of Ely (MGH SS, xx1x, 9); Saxo 
Grammaticus, Gesta Danorum, x11, 7 (ed. Olrik and saci 
1, 339; trans. Christiansen, 1, 104, cf. 279 n.41); Bae 
1925: 11, 230; Riant 1865: 162-3; Kedar eines : 
Nielsen 1979: 199), as was Arnulf of Oudenard, al 
headless, in 1107 (Albert of Aachen, 1x, 52 (RHC Occ, 1V- 
625-6; trans. Guizot, 11, 98)). ; 

The Russian Abbot Daniel describes the building a 
time of his visit in 1106-8: 


The tomb of the Holy Mother of God is in a valley in a small oo 
cut from the rock, with small doors so that aman may ns share 
by stooping, and on the floor of this cave opposite ue ee cred 
is cut a shelf into the rock and on this shelf was laid the es was 
body of our most pure Lady and Mother of God and thence - the 
carried up uncorrupted to heaven. And this cave is abou nd 
height of a man and four cubits wide in each ners 
the chamber is beautifully faced with marble slabs: and ae 
tomb of the Holy Mother of God there was a great square Aci of 
[or large church with a timber roof] dedicated to the eee the 
the Holy Mother of God, but now it has been destroyed : the 
pagans. The tomb of the Holy Mother of God lies bencat ef, de 
great altar of that church. (ch. xx11 (trans. Ryan. ey 
Khitrowo, 23; PPTS, tv, 22-4)) 
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The destruction of the upper church is also alluded to by 
Bartolf of Nangis (ch. xxx (RHC Oce, 111, 511-12; IHC, 
1, 152; trans. Wilkinson, 175)). Other sources mention a 
church and the tomb (e.g. Saewulf (1102-3), xvii (CCCM, 
CXXXIX, 69; PPTS, 1v, 18, 42; trans. Wilkinson, 106); de 
Situ (-1114), u, 6 (IHC, 11, 76; PPTS, v, 6; trans. 
Wilkinson, 179)); and while Belard of Ascoli counted 
thirty steps leading down into it (ch. 1 (IHC, 11, 44; trans. 
Wilkinson, 229)), an Icelandic pilgrim of c.1150 gives the 
improbable figure of eighty. The latter adds that Mary's 
tomb stood near the altar and was covered by a stone lid 
(trans. Hill, 222; ed. and trans. Kedar and Westergard- 
Nielsen, 209). 

William of Tyre credits Duke Godfrey with establishing in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, at their request, a community 
made up of monks who had accompanied him on Crusade, 
conferring on them extensive estates (ch. 1x, 9 (CCCM, LX11, 
431; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 431): cf. Murray 2000: 
50-1). If Guibert of Nogent is to be believed, these men were 
at first led by a certain Baldwin, who had fraudulently raised 
money for the Crusade by engraving the sign of the cross on 
his forehead: in 1102 he became the first Latin bishop of 
Caesarea (ch. 1v, 17; vil, 32 (CCCM, cxxvita, 197, 330; 
trans. Garand, 161, 286); Murray 2000: 184-5). These 
were no doubt the monks who were seen serving at the 
Virgin's tomb by Saewulf in 1102-3 (ch. xvii (CCCM, 
CXXXIX, 69; PPTS, tv, 18, 42; trans. Wilkinson, 106)). The 
precise status of this establishment, however, remains 
unclear, as a document of 1115 refers to a man named 
Hugh as having been the first abbot (Delaborde, 27-8, no. 
3). He was possibly already occupying that position in 
December 1102 (Albert of Aachen, 1x. 16 (RHC Occ, Iv, 
599-600: trans. Guizot, 11, 54); Hagenmeyer 1908: 471-3; 
cf. Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 99-102, no. 6; RRH Ad, 3, no. 
36c), and more certainly in 1109 (Kohler, Chartes, 6-7, no. 
2; 10-11, no. 7; RRH Ad, 3-4, no. 56a). His successor 
Gilduin, formerly prior of the Cluniac house at Lurcy-le- 
Bourg. was described as abbot elect in 1120 (William of 
Tyre. x11, 13 (CCCM, Lx111, 563; trans. Babcock and Krey, 
1, 536): Tractatus de Reliquiis S. Stephani (RHC Occ, V. 
317-18); Riley-Smith 1997: 169; Murray 2000: 129-30). 
The abbey maintained a close association with Cluny, to the 
extent that the Chronicle of Cluny later claimed it as a 
Cluniac house (Constable 1967: 11, 291-2). 

A letter apparently written by Abbot Hugh c.1103-5, 
though possibly later falsified, states that the rebuilding of 
the church had begun and invites those who would con- 
tribute towards the completion of the work to form a con- 
fraternity of benefactors (Hiestand. Vorarbeiten, 11, 
99-102, no. 6: RRH Ad, 3, no. 36c; Garufi 1908: 337-9). 
In another letter, more obviously forged but very possibly 
containing some elements of truth, Abbot Hugh writes to 


Stephen, prior of the Cluniac priory of St Arnulf in Crépy 
(c.1102-17), to authenticate some relics which he had 
sent him, including pieces of the True Cross, Calvary, the 
Holy Sepulchre, the manger of the Nativity and the tomb 
of St Mary (White, ‘A Forged Letter’, 405). Rebuilding was 
certainly underway in 1112 and the number of monks 
increasing when Patriarch Arnulf made Abbot Hugh a 
donation of tithes towards the work (Delaborde, 21-2. no. 
1; RRH, 14-15, no. 67). 

A confirmation of the abbey's privileges issued by Pope 
Paschal II in January 1113 refers to donations made by 
Duke Godfrey as well as by Baldwin I (Delaborde, 22-3. no. 
2: Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 117-19, no. 14; RRH, 15, no. 
70). In 1108, Baldwin granted the abbey the village of 
‘Askar (Vol. 1, no. 25), near Nablus (Kohler, Chartes, 5-6, 
no. 1: RRH, 10-11. no. 52), and in 1115 he contirmed its 
possessions in the kingdom of Jerusalem (Delaborde. 
29-32, no. 6: RRH. 18-19. no. 80). The abbey’s properties 
in Jerusalem itself, as later confirmed by Baldwin Hin 
1120 and 1130, included the church of St Mary itself and 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the spring of Siloam and a mill 
with its leat (fossa) and gardens, a bakery in the Juiverie 
Quarter, a mill, houses and gardens inside the walls. and 
other lands and vineyards outside (Delaborde, 33-5. no. 8: 
45-7, no. 18; RRH, 21. no. 90; 33-4. no. 134). Baldwin 
III's confirmation of April 1152 added a bath-house in 
Jerusalem and cisterns outside (Delaborde. 67-70. no. 29: 
Kohler, Chartes, 32, no. 28; RRH. 73. no. 291). while John 
of Wiirzburg recorded c.1165 that the abbey owned the 
whole of the Kidron Valley (CCCM, cxxx1x, 110; PPTS. Vv. 
51). Pope Paschal II's bull of 1113 also confirmed the 
abbey’s right to bury those who so desired within its 
precincts and to receive alms from the deceased. so long as 
the parish church also receives its part (Delaborde. 22-3, 
no. 2: Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 11 7-19. no. 14: RRH. 15.. 


no. 70). Further confirmations were issued by Pope — ae 
Eugenius I in March 1151 (Kohler. Chartes, 31-2.no.27) °°" 


Delaborde, 61-3, no. 27: Hiestand. Vorarbeiten. 111. 197-9, 


no. 65), Anastasius IV in 1154 (Delaborde. 63-7.no0. 28: 


Hiestand. Vorarbeiten, 111. 205-8. no. 70: RRH., 73. no. 
290) and Hadrian IV in 1 155 (Hiestand. Vorarbeiten, 111. 
209-12, no. 72), and by the patriarchs Warmund in 1123 
(Delaborde, 37-8, no. 12: RRH. 23. no. 101) and Stephen 
in 1129 (Kohler, Chartes. 18-20. no. 17: RRH Ad. 10, no. 
129a). In the twelfth century the abbey possessed 
churches elsewhere in the kingdom in Ascalon (Vol. 1, no. 
14), Bethalla (no. 58). Haifa (no. 97). Jaffa (no. ] 14). 
Lajjun (Vol. 11, no. 135), as-Safiriya (no. 197). Sidon (no. 
239), Tiberias (no. 257). Acre and Tyre (Vol. 1V. 4q.¥). 
anda priory in ‘Askar (Vol. 1, no. 25). 

Outside the kingdom of Jerusalem the abbev’s posses- 
sions in the principality of Antioch were confirmed in 
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1114 by Prince Roger (Delaborde, 26-7, no. 4; RRH, 17, 
no. 76) and in 1182 by Bohemond III, whose charter states 
that his mother Constance, brother Raynald and sister 
Philippa were all buried in the abbey ‘beside the tomb of 
the Blessed Virgin’ (Kohler, Chartes, 44-6, no. 44; Mayer, 
Varia Antiochena, 118-21, no. 4; RRH Ad, 38-9, no. 605a). 
The abbey also had extensive properties in Sicily and 
Calabria (cf. Russo 1955), including the priory church of 
St Mary Magdalene in Messina, granted by Roger I of Sicily. 
Its south Italian possessions were confirmed by Paschal II 
in January 1113 (Delaborde, 24—6, no. 3; RRH, 15-16, 
no. 7Obis), Innocent II in May 1140 (Delaborde, 50-4, no. 
21; RRH, 49, no. 196), Roger II of Sicily in October 1144 
(Kohler, Chartes, 26-30, nos. 25-6; Briihl, 179-83, no. 
D{63; RRH Ad, 15-16, no. 225a), Hadrian IV in March 
1155 (Delaborde, 72-8, no. 31; RRH, 78, no. 304) and 
William II of Sicily in 1188 (Kohler, Chartes, 52-5, no. 51). 
These estates supported the abbey in Jerusalem not only 
with money but also with their produce. In 1130, for 
example, Baldwin I granted the abbey’s ships freedom from 
port dues throughout the kingdom (Delaborde, 45-7, no. 
18; RRH, 33-4, no. 134), and c.1185, William II of Sicily 
granted them freedom of dues in Messina on a list of com- 
modities bought and sold in the port or exported to the 
abbey in Jerusalem, including leather garments (pelliceas), 
tunny (toninam), linsey-woolsey cloth (stamineas), cheese, 
pottery bowls (scutellas), woollen and linen cloth for the 
monks’ clothes, iron, steel, timber, foodstuffs, bacon and 
wine (Kohler, Chartes, 48-9, no. 47; cf. 51-5, nos. 50-1 
(1188)). 

A hospital providing food and refreshment for the poor 
and for pilgrims and care and rest for the sick was estab- 
lished next to the church by Abbot Hugh at the time of 
Baldwin I and Patriarch Gibelin (1108-1 2). Its constitu- 
tion was confirmed between 1130 and 1145 by Patriarch 
William. This establishment was supported both by the 
abbey and by a confraternity of lay people, whose first 
members included Baldwin I, Bishop Bernard of Nazareth, 
William of Bures, Guy of Milly, Joscelin, prince of Galilee, 
and Balian I of Ibelin (Delaborde, 47-9, no. 19; RRH, 34, 
no. 135). The recorded donations made to it by Bishop 
Bernard and by William of Bures, both before and after he 
became prince of Galilee, included the hospital of St Julian 
in Tiberias (Vol. 11, no. 259) that William himself had 
founded (Delaborde, 27-8, no, 5 (1115); 35-7, nos. 9-11 
(1121); RRH, 18, no. 79; 21-2, nos. 92-3, 97). 

Queen Melisende, daughter of Baldwin II and Queen 


Morphia, wife of Fulk and mother of Baldwi 


n Ill, appears 
to have t PP 


aken a keen interest in promoting the fortunes of 
the house (Mayer 1972c: 99, 169~70), though the only 
gift recorded in her own name was the village of Casracos 
(Kafr al-Kuz), near Nablus, donated in 1159 (Delaborde, 


80-2, nos. 33-4; RRH, 87-8, no. 336; 94, no. 359). Her 
mother had been buried in the church around 1129 
(Kohler, Chartes, 21, no. 18; RRH Ad, 10-11, no. 137a), 
and when Melisende died, on 11 September 1161, she 


was buried in the Valley of Jehoshaphat on the right as one 
descends to the sepulchre of the Blessed and Immaculate Virgin 
Mary, the mother of our Lord. Her body rests in a stone crypt with 
iron gates. Near by is an altar where mass is celebrated daily for 
the healing of her soul and for the souls of all Christians who had 
died in the Lord. (William of Tyre, xv111, 32 (CCCM, Lx11, 858; 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 291)) 


Later medieval western pilgrims identified Melisende asthe 
builder of the church (John Poloner 1422a: 232-3; 
1422b: 7-8; Felix Faber 1480-3: 1, 464-9). 

By the 1160s, the building work supported by the pious 
endowments listed above had completely transformed the 
buildings enclosing the Virgin’s tomb. Maps dating from 
c.1150-80 suggest that the upper church was rebuilt as a 
Romanesque basilica, orientated east-west, with an 
eastern apse and twin towers at the west end (Cambrai, 
c.1150; Stuttgart, c.1180; Uppsala, 12c.; cf. Johns 1939: 
122). Around 1154, al-Idrist described the building ys 
large and very beautiful (ch. 111, 5 (trans. Jaubert, 1, 344; 
trans. Le Strange, 33); Marmardji 1951: 46). 

John of Wirzburg, who visited the church around 1165, 
copied part of his account of it from an earlier text, pul- 
porting to be a letter written by Jerome (Pseudo-Jerome, 
CCCM, LVIc, 111-15). In the part of the description that 
appears to be based on what he himself saw (CCCM, cxxIX, 
127-30), he relates that the Virgin's tomb lay 


‘ ful 
in the middle of the crypt, which is adorned with aa 
marble panelling and extremely fine paintings © _ 


; e, iS 
colours. Over her tomb, although her body is no sages 
placed a structure in the form of a ciborium, which e ‘ool 


guished both for its marble panelling and for its silver a 
On it is placed this epigram: 


HIC IOSAFAT VALLIS, HINC EST AD SYDERA CALLIS. 
IN DOMINO FULTA FUIT HIC MARIA SEPULTA, 
HINC EXALTATA CAELOS PETIT INVIOLATA 

SPES CAPTIVORUM, VIA, LUX ET MATER EORUM. 


Here is the Valley of Jehoshaphat; from here a path leads to the 
stars. 

Here Mary was buried, trusting in the Lord. 

From here, lifted up inviolate, she sought the heavens, 

Hope of captives, their way, light and mother. 


st shares to 
. . .Her tomb is also honoured and venerated because itsh 


; is shown by 
some extent the same form of rendering honour thats ie place 
the tomb of her Chosen Son. At the entrance to the cryP 


this picture and inscription, which reads: 


HEREDES VITAE, DOMINAM LAUDARE VENITE 
R. 
PER QUAM VITA DATUR MUNDIQUE SALUS REPARATU 
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Heirs of life, come praise the Lady 
Through whom life is given and the world’s Salvation is 
restored. 


To the left a representation of Jerome contains this inscription: 


* OK OK 


Her tomb moreover is shown to this day to those of us who may per- 
ceive it in the centre of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, where in her honour 
is built a church wonderfully faced with stone, in which she is affirmed 
by all to have been buried [Pseudo-Jerome, VIII (CCCM, ive, 112)]. 
On the right-hand side of the entrance a picture of Basil contains 
these words: 


MATRIS CHRISTI DIGNITATE/ET EXCELSA POTESTATE/EST 
REPERTUS IULIANUS/SEVUS HOSTIS ET PROFANUS./NAM 
DEFUNCTUM HUNC PROSTRAVIT/SICUT MATER IMPERAVIT./ 
SALVATRICI SIT REGINAE/LAUS ET HONOR SINE FINE. 
AMEN. 


By the merit of the Mother of Christ / and by her lofty power / 
Julian (the Apostate) was exposed / as a cruel and impious 
enemy. / For this man was thrown down dead / as the 
Mother commanded. / To the Saviour Queen be / praise and 
honour without end! Amen. 


These and many other inscriptions praising the Virgin are 
painted at the entrance to the crypt, but in the inner part on the 
walls proceeding from here around the tomb and on the panelled 
ceiling this inscription is written on the right-hand side: 


MARIA VIRGO ASSUMPTA EST AD AETHEREUM THALAMUM, 
[in quo Rex Regum stellato sedet solio] 


The Virgin Mary has been taken up to a heavenly chamber, 
[in which the King of Kings sits on a starry throne] 


and so on. Afterwards, this is written round about: 


VIDI SPECIOSAM SICUT COLUMBAM 


I saw her beautiful as a dove 
and so on down to: 


ET LILIUM CONVALLIUM. 


And the lily of the valley. 
Below that is added: 


VIDERUNT EAM FILIAE SYON. HINC CERTE GLORIOSA VIRGO 
CAELOS ASCENDIT: ROGO, GAUDETE, QUIA INEFFABILITER 
SUBLIMATA CUM CHRISTO REGNAT IN AETERNUM. 


The daughters of Sion beheld her. From here the glorious 
Virgin certainly ascended to heaven: I ask you, Rejoice, 
because raised to unspeakable heights she reigns with Christ 
for evermore. 


In the foreground: 


ASSUMPTA EST MARIA IN CAELIUM 
Mary has been taken up into heaven. 
On the opposite side: 

EXALTATA EST SANCTA DEI GENITRIX 
Exalted is the Holy Mother of God 

and so on. And in the middle: 


MULTITUDO ANGELORUM ASTANTIUM IN CIRCUITU CIRCA 
BEATAM MARIAM IN THRONO RESIDENTEM, PER QUAM 
FACTA VIA AD CAELESTIA REGNA DECLARATUR. 


A host of angels standing round about Blessed Mary seated on 
her throne, by whom it is shown that a way has been made 
[open] to the celestial realms. 


The texts painted around the tomb were evidently taken 
from antiphons sung on the Feast of the Assumption (cf. 
Huygens 1994: 25-6). 

Theodoric, who followed John to the Holy Landin 1172, 
made use of his text but adds some further details: 


[The church] is entered through a certain portico with more than 
40 steps going down into the crypt. in which stands her holy 
sepulchre, decorated with the most precious marble and mosaic 
work. . . Itis surrounded by 20 columns supporting arches. and 
it has a frieze around it anda roof above. On that frieze moreover 


these four verses are written: 


HIC IOSAFAT VALLIS, HINC EST AD SYDERA CALLIS. 
IN DOMINO FULTA FUIT HIC MARIA SEPULTA, 
HINC EXALTATA CELOS PETIT INVIOLATA 

SPES CAPTIVORUM, VIA, LUX ET MATER EORUM. 


Above the roof it also has a rounded ciborium supported on six 
double columns with a ball and gilded cross above: and lamps 
hang on every side between each pair of little columns. One 
enters the tomb on the west and exits on the north. The 


Assumption moreover is excellently depicted on the ceiling above,. ©. 


with a line below it containing this inscription: 


ASSUMPTA EST MARIA IN CELUM, GAUDENT ANGELI ET 
COLLAUDANTES BENEDICUNT DOMINUM. 


Mary is taken up into heaven. The angels rejoice and, singing 
praises together. bless the Lord. 


Around the sanctuary of the church runs a horizontal band : das 


(regula) containing this inscription: 


EXALTATA ES, SANCTA DEI GENETRIX, SUPER CHOROS 
ANGELORUM AD CELESTIA REGNA. 


You are exalted, Holy Mother of God, above choirs of angels to 
the celestial kingdoms. 


From here one may go up into the church by as many steps as one 
went down into the crypt. The church itself and all its offices are 
strongly fortified against the attacks of the gentiles by high walls, 


strong towers and outworks, and it has around it many cisterns. 
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As one goes out of the crypt there is on the left a small chapel sit- 
uated on the steps themselves. In that selfsame church the 
Syrians also have their own altar. On the vaulting that encloses 
the steps by which one descends into the crypt may be seen 
depicted the Passing of Our Lady, in which her Chosen Son, Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, present with a multitude of angels, lifts up her 
soul and carries it to heaven, while the Apostles stand by lament- 
ing and minister to her devotedly. After her most holy body has 
been laid on the bier, as a certain Jew tries to pull away the cov- 
ering placed over it, an angel cuts off both his hands with a sword; 
they fall to the ground, while the stumps of his arms remain 
attached to his body. (ch. xx111 (CCCM, cxxxcx, 169-71; PPTS, 
v, 37-9)) 


Theodoric is the first twelfth-century pilgrim to mention 
the rebuilt upper church; however, he does not describe it, 
presumably because it was not normally accessible to pil- 
grims. Indeed, he appears to indicate that there was no 
direct access to it from the crypt and that in order to reach 
it one had to retrace one’s steps to the top of the staircase 
(cf. Pringle 1987: 351-2; pace Johns 1939: 123), Building 
work on the abbey seems to have continued during this 
period, as sometime between 1163 and c.1180, Gilbert 
Foliot, bishop of London (1163-87), at the request of 
envoys sent from Jerusalem, granted an indulgence for 
those supporting the abbey (Foliot, Letters and Charters, no. 
390; EEA, xv, 81, no. 126; Vincent 2002: 40). 

During the twelfth century, on the Feast of the 
Assumption the patriarch and canons of the Holy 
Sepulchre would process from the church of Mount Sion to 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat. After halting at the church of St 
Saviour (no. 357) to put on solemn vestments, they pro- 
ceeded into the church of the Virgin, where the patriarch 
preached to the people (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 405, 430 (fols. 
50a. 125b)). In 1156, Partriarch Fulcher decreed that if 
the patriarch was absent, the prior of the Holy Sepulchre 
could celebrate and preach in his place (Bresc-Bautier, 
143-5, no. 54; cf. 283-7, no. 146 (1168); 302, no. 153 
(1170-80); 323-8, no. 170(1196)). In 1168-9, however, 
Pope Alexander III had to remind Patriarch Amalric and 
his canons forcefully not to impose on the monks’ hospi- 
tality on such occasions (Kohler, Chartes, 34—5, no. 31; 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 258-9, no. 99: Hamilton 1980: 
78). On Palm Sunday, the abbot of Jehoshaphat would also 
accompany the patriarch to Bethany (nos. 59-60) (412 
(fol. 79b)); and on Maundy Thursday, twelve priests from 
Jehoshaphat participated in the consecration of holy oils in 
the church of Mount Sion (no. 3 36) (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 415 
(fol. 81b)). 

In 1162, the apostolic legate, John of Sutri, gave Abbot 
William and his successors the right to wear a mitre and 
ring, and to be vested in a dalmatic in the celebration of 
mass (Kohler, Chartes, 35-6, no. 33: Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 


1, 232-3, no. 86). In 1168-9, Alexander III confirmed 
Abbot Peter’s right to wear a mitre and aring, and in addi- 
tion permitted him to wear gloves and sandals at Easter 
and Christmas and on the feast days of the Virgin Mary cel- 
ebrated in the abbey (Kohler, Chartes, 38, no. 35; Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 259-60, no 100). According to John of 
Ibelin, as a suffragan of the patriarch the abbot was per- 
mitted to wear a mitre, cross and ring. The abbey also owed 
service of 150 sergeants (John of Ibelin, Livre, ccxxv1, 
ccxxxIx (ed. Edbury, 591-2, 615); RHC Lois, 1, 41 5-16, 
426). After Gilduin, who is last mentioned as abbot in 
1130, the abbots whose names are recorded before 1187 
include Robert between 1135 and 1138, Guy between 
1140 and 1154, P[. . .Jin 1156, William I between 1158 
and 1168, Peter between 1168 and 1176, and John 
between 1178 and 1185 (cf. Delaborde 1880: 17-18). A 
charter of 1142-5 mentions nine monks, including the 
sub-prior and a scribe (scriptor) (Delaborde, 55-6, no. 23); 
one of 1158 mentions the prior, sub-prior, almoner and 
cellarer (Delaborde, 78-9, no. 32); and a witness list of 
1163-8 includes the prior, sub-prior, five priests, two 
deacons and four sub-deacons (Kohler, Chartes, 36-7, no. 
34). 

In 1177, the Greek John Phocas described the under- 
ground crypt without mentioning the church above it, 
which he evidently did not enter: 


Now this church is very long, and entirely covered by a sme 
cular vault. In the midst of the church stands the tomb, at : 
like a pulpit ’?opBov), wrought of stone in the shape of a ul 

ing composed of four arches. On the eastern side of it there is. aS 
it were, a bed (oxyipd510v) wrought out of the same stone, an! 
decorated with white marble, whereon the immaculate panne 
the Blessed Virgin was laid by the Apostles after it had ah 
brought from Sion. (ch. xv (PG, Cxxx11I, 944-5; PPTS, v, 20- 


; p ibes the 
An anonymous Latin account of this period describes 


tomb as ‘a square structure, decorated in a eee 
variety of beauteousness with gold, silver and bass-re 
carvings (caelaturis)’ (de Expugnatione (RS, LXV!, oF 
In 1187, the abbey (Vallis de Japhes, abbatia et caste a 
was taken by Saladin (Gesta Regis Henrici II (RS. ie ; 
24)). Some sources claim that the Muslims then eae h 
the Virgin's tomb (de Expugnatione (RS, LXV!, 241); Pas 
of Diss (RS, Lxvitt.ii, 61); Roger of Wendover : 
Lxxx1v.i, 153)). Ernoul, however, relates that a i 
the Muslims destroyed the abbey and took away its ae 
to rebuild the city walls, they did not touch the churc 
xvi, 4 (ed. de Mas Latrie, 208; ed. Michelant sto 
Raynaud, 50-1)). By church (moustier), Ernoul unas is 
mean the underground crypt, as no further my 
made of the upper church. The destruction most oF ay 
occurred in 1192, when Saladin began rebuilding the 
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walls (Aba Shama (RHC Or, Vv, 82-3)). In September of 
that same year the crypt was visited by the English pil- 
grimage led by Ralph Teissun (Ambroise, lines 12045-52 
(ed. Ailes and Barber, 1, 194-5; trans. II, 190); Itin. Ric., 
VI, 33 (RS, XXXVIIL.i, 436; trans. Nicholson, 377)). 

Although al-Harawi had visited Jerusalem in 1173, his 
description of Gethsemane must date after 1187, as he 
mentions that the crypt had been made into a mash “had, or 
place of Muslim prayer. 


The Tomb of Maryam is in the Wadi Jahannum. You descend (to 
the tomb) by six-and-thirty steps. There are here columns of 
granite and marble. The dome [over the tomb] is supported by 
sixteen columns, eight being red, and eight green. The building 
has four gates, and at each gate are six columns of marble or 
granite. It was originally a church, but is now a Mashhad, or 
oratory, dedicated to Abraham the Friend .. . There are here 
wonderful remains of columns and other architectural frag- 
ments. (trans. Le Strange 1890: 210; cf. Sourdel-Thomine, 67-8) 


It seems, however, that although the crypt had become 
once again a place of prayer for Muslims (on which see 
Arce 1951; Elad 1995: 63, 138-40), Christians were by 
no means excluded. Indeed, in 1211-12, Wilbrand of 
Oldenburg found it in the care of Syrian Orthodox priests, 
who held it from the Muslims (ch. 11, 8, 1-6 (ed. Laurent, 
187; IHC, 111, 240); cf. Pahlitzsch 2004: 59). 

By 1198, Abbot Amatus of Jehoshaphat and his chapter 
were established in Acre (Kohler, Chartes, 50-60, no. 57; 
RRH Ad, 49, no. 740b), where the abbey had possessed a 
church since the 1150s (Delaborde 63-7, no. 28: 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 205-8, no. 70; see also Vol. Iv, 
q.v.). The mention of Peter, ‘prior in Jerusalem’, in addition 
to William, ‘prior of our house’, among the witnesses to an 
act of Abbot Gerald, drawn up in Acre in January 1241, 
suggests that a priory may have been re-established in 
Jerusalem after the city’s return to Christian hands in 
1229 (Kohler 70-1, no. 69; RRH Ad, 68, no. 1098a). But 
although the monks obtained a confirmation of all their 
former privileges and possessions in the kingdom from 
Pope Alexander IV in 1254-5 (Alexander IV, Reg. (ed. 
Bourel de la Ronciére, 1, 2-3, no. 4; 33-6, no. 129); 
Delaborde, 99-105, nos. 48-9; cf. Delaborde 1880: 3-4), 
there is no evidence to suggest that any attempt was made 
to remain in Jerusalem after 1244, when the church was 
reportedly profaned by the Khwarizmians (Matthew Paris, 
Chron. Maj. (RS, tvu1.iv, 340)). 

A Greek source dating after 1187 mentions the crypt’s 
beautiful portal flanked by eight marble columns, the 
descent of forty-eight steps and eighteen lamps burning in 
the tomb, as well as a closed door from which at the time of 
Christ's second coming a river of fire would flow forth to 
burn all heretics and sinners who spoke ill of the Virgin 
(Anon. Graecus, tv (PG, cxxx11I, 977)). An unnamed 


pilgrim of c.1270 reports that the tomb was in an under- 
ground church, to which one descended by sixty steps. 


But there is a certain chapel outside the tomb, before a marble 
altar, and below that chapel is the Kidron brook. And the church 
is damp. (Anon. 1v, 13 (IHC, 111, 26; PPTS, v1, 20)) 


Burchard of Mount Sion (c.1283) confirms that the 
church was by his time completely below ground. with a 
road running over it. 


There is however a certain building made above ground in the 
manner of a small chapel, and when you go down inside it bya 
number of steps you come below ground in the church itself to 
the tomb of the glorious Virgin. And I believe there are 60 steps. 
The tomb moreover is in the middle of the choir against an altar, 
and is of marble and wonderfully decorated . . . 

The church of the Blessed Virgin is lit inside by windows 
placed on the east towards the Mount of Olives, where because of 
the layout of the place daylight is well able to fall. (ch. vitt, 1 (ed. 
Laurent, 68; IHC, 1v, 182; PPTS, x11. 68)) 


Burchard also mentions that the interior of the crypt was 
extremely damp because the Kidron ranina conduit below 
it: however, after heavy rains it was not uncommon for the 
whole church to be inundated, with the water running out 
of the door at the head of the stairs. Shortly afterwards, 
Ricoldus of Montecroce (1289-91) found the crypt in the 
hands of the Muslims, who kept many lamps burning 
there and treated it with respect. They also allowed the pil- 
grims to celebrate mass there, to sing and to preach (ch. v. 
31-2 (ed. Laurent, 111; ed. Kappler, 64; IHC, 1v, 270). By 
this period an indulgence could be obtained at the tomb on 
the Feast of the Assumption (Anon. 111, 8 (IHC, 111, 30: 
PPTS, vi, 17)). 

During the fourteenth century. Latin pilgrims were 
allowed access to the crypt by paying a fee to the Muslim 
guard. They were also permitted to celebrate mass in the 
tomb (Humbert of Dijon 1332: 531: James of Verona 
1335: 43; Antony of Cremona 1327-31: 158, 174: 
Anon. Anglicus 1344-5a: 455: 1344-5b: 69-70: Peter de 
Pennis c.1350: 362; Mandeville c.1356-66a: 176: de 
Martoni 1395: 614; d’Anglure 1395a: 16). Ludolph of 
Sudheim describes the tomb as better decorated and illu- 
minated than the Holy Sepulchre (1 336—-41a: 354: 
1336-41b: 109). The description given by Nicolas of 
Poggibonsi suggests that the interior was much as it had 
been a century before. though his failure to mention any 
wall paintings might indicate that they had by now been 
erased, either purposely or by the the effects of water. 


The church has three doors: the first to the south. by which one 


enters, and another to the west. which is walled up. except fora 


window. And by that door it is said that the Apostles passed with 
the glorious body of the Virgin Mary. The other door is to the east. 
and it is that which is [also] walled up. One pays to the Saracen 
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who guards the church half a drachma per head. The Saracens 
have great devotion for the place and believe that the body of the 
Virgin Mary is buried in the tomb. And one day, when I was 
saying mass over the tomb, I saw many Saracens come to 
worship, not at the mass, in which they have no belief, but at the 
tomb, to which they showed great reverence. As you enter the 
church you find a large and beautiful stone staircase, which 
descends underground for 46 (var. 45) large steps and is as wide 
as the church. As you go down, on your right you find two 
chapels. The church is large, and devotional, and very dark, and 
with many altars, such that every race of Christians has their 
own altar there; and on the day of the feast of [15] August each 
officiates at their own altar in their own way. And in the centre of 
the church there is a little chapel, and above its vault there is a 
marble ciborium. It has two rectangular doors, so small that a 
person may just enter. One door faces north and the other west. 
Inside this chapel there is the most holy tomb of St Mary, there 
where the Apostles buried her. In front of the tomb there are cut 
three round holes, through which one may touch the tomb itself: 


the tomb is eight palms and three fingers long. (1346-51: 50-1; 
cf. Baldi 1955: 770-1) 


Giorgio Gucci, who heard the Franciscans say mass there 
many times, explained that Christians had to get to the 
church very early in the morning because of the large 
numbers of Muslims, especially women, who came at day- 
break to pray there (1384: 128-9; cf. Frescobaldi 1384: 
51, 72; Sigoli 1384: 187). 

In 1363, Queen Joan I of Naples had requested Sultan 
al-Mansir Salah al-Din Muhammad to allow the 
Franciscans free access to pray and light lamps in the tomb 
(Golubovich 1906: rv, 49-51; Baldi 1918: 169-70; 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 81 6). In March 1392, Fr Gerard 
Chauvet (or Calvetti), the guardian of Mount Sion, finally 
obtained possession of the crypt and the adjacent cave 
church in Gethsemane (no. 292), near which the 
Franciscans were eventually permitted to build a convent 
(Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 134-5; 1639b: 30; Golubovich 
1898: 17-18, 250; 1906: V, 297-9, no. 233; Baldi 1918: 
172-3). 

By the fifteenth century, 
the tomb-chamber on thee 
Joachim and Anne, thoug 
both. still recognized it 


the Orthodox were identifying 
ast side of the stair as that of Sts 
h John Poloner and Felix Faber 


as Melisende’s burial place, 
described by the latter as a ‘costly tomb of polished white 


marble’ (1480-3: 1, 468). The Russian archimandrite 
Grethenios also relates that the altar to the east of the 
tomb, above which there was a small window, was that at 
which the Greek patriarch officiated, while the Georgians 
had an altar on the south against the wall. There were also 
altars of the Armenians, Jacobites and Ethiopians 
(Abyssinians) (¢.1400: 1 78; Baldi 1955: 772-3; cf 
Ignatius of Smolensk 1389-1405: 151: Zozimos 1421: 
212, 215). The multiplicity of altars is confirmed by joka 


Poloner, who places that of the Armenians beside the 
tomb, that of the Franciscans north of it, that of the 
Jacobites on the east side of the bottom step of the stair- 
case, and that of the ‘Indians’ in the chamber containing 
Melisende’s tomb (1422a: 232-3; 1422b: 7-8; cf. Faber 
1480—3: 1, 464-9; Baldi 1955: 773-6). The shrine was 
also still a popular place of prayer for Muslims. Mariano of 
Siena, for example, witnessed the governor of Jerusalem 
coming to pray there accompanied by some two hundred 
people (1431: 92-3; cf. de Rochechouart 1461: 243; 
Buondelmonti 1468: 251; Guylforde 1506: 31). Greffin 
Affagart remarked that in their devotion to the Virgin the 
Muslims demonstrated greater faith than the Lutherans 
(1533-4: 104-6; Baldi 1955: 776-7). 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
Franciscans continued to have the right to say mass inside 
the tomb itself, which they did every Saturday and at other 
times during the week (Rinuccini 1474: 186-8, 211; 
Suriano 1485b: 111-14; Possot 1532: 168, 170; Baldi 
1955: 773-4). By the 1530s, the tomb-recess facing that 
of Melisende’s was associated with the tomb of St Joseph 
(Affagart 1533-4: 104-6; Perera 1553b: 41; Baldi abe 
776-7). In 1572, the Franciscans opened a small pav 
area in front of the church and undertook some works to 
protect it from flooding (Baldi 1918: 177). é 

In 1517, following the Ottoman conquest, Sultan Se i 
I confirmed the tomb of the Virgin independently to bot 
the Greek and Armenian patriarchs (Papadopoats- 
Kerameus 189 1a: 111, 219-22; Vryonis 1981: 412; ee 
164; Sanjian 1983: 137-8). This does not appear to ai 
altered the Franciscans’ rights to the tomb, which ue : 
protected from the 1620s onwards by a series of fir ee 
issued at the request of western rulers. One such, in 1 oo. 
claimed that they had been holding the tomb a : 
years, in other words since 1296 (Hussein, Sciad a 
Gosselin 1934:1, 315-16, no. 201). 

A plan of the crypt was published by Johann pine 
(1585a: 140-2, fig.; cf. Bagatti, Piccirillo and ee - 
1975: 22, fig. 2); and in 1620, Bernardino Amico 4 
lished a set of measured drawings of it, including @ ae 
sections and a ‘transparent’ three-dimensional te 4 
By this time the altar south of the tomb had been Peau 
by a mihrab (cf. Rocchetta 1630b: 98-9; Sanaa ane 
II, 185, fig.; 1639b: 184, fig.); and another, smalle ae 
was added inside the tomb about the same time ve Hi 
Piccirillo and Prodomo 1975: 44). The a 
had use of the altar inside the tomb and ae ee 
retained the main altar to the east, while Hie: ge 
(Jacobites) had the one on the north, the slgastie ‘hie 
to the west, and the Armenians one on the east mane 
bottom of the stairs (Amico 1620a: 51-4, an 4 nd 
1620b: 124-8, pls. 40-3). Amico’s drawings ° , 
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columns surrounding the tomb, nor any ciborium above it. 
According to Francesco Quaresmi, the Muslims had 
removed the former, leaving the capitals and bases in situ 
(1639a: 11, 183; 1639b: 182). In 1656, the custos, Fr 
Mariano Morone da Maleo, replaced the marble slab cov- 
ering the tomb-shelf, and noticed that the shelf itself was 
of rock (1669: 1, 205-6; Bagatti et al. 1975: 33-4). By the 
1670s, the Armenians had obtained the right to celebrate 
inside the tomb on Wednesdays; the Georgians meanwhile 
had taken over the altar at the bottom of the steps, and the 
Copts were apparently sharing that of the Abyssinians 
in the nave (Nau 1679: 235; Baldi 1955: 779-80). In 
1703-4, Fr Eugenio de San Francisco reported that the 
Franciscans, Greeks and Armenians all had keys to the 
crypt (Arce 1940: 42-3). 

In the autumn of 1755, a massive flood destroyed the 
stone bridge over the Kidron and flooded the church up to 
a level above the altars (Baldi 1918: 177 n.2). In 
September—-October 1756, Sultan ‘Uthman III gave the 
Franciscans permission to repair the roof of the crypt with 
lime and cinders and to mend the door (Hussein, Sciad and 
Gosselin 1934: 111, 652-3). This they did, at a cost of 
20,000 zecchini (Baldi 1918: 177 n.2). In 1757, however, 
the crypt was taken over by the Greeks and Armenians, 
and the Franciscans have been excluded from it to this day 
(Golubovich 1898: 250-1; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
189 1a: 11, 424; Vincent and Abel 1914: 816; Cust 1929: 
34-6). 

In the nineteenth century, the remains of the church 
were described by Melchior de Vogiié (1860: 305-13, pl. 
XXIII) and were roughly planned by the Ordnance Survey 
(Wilson 1865: pl. v). A more detailed survey by Fr Vincent 
resulted in the identification of two principal building 
phases, one Byzantine, the other Crusader (Vincent and 
Abel 1914: 821-31, pls. LXxXxI-LxxxI1). Further archae- 
ological discoveries were made in 1937, when excavation 
for laying a new sewage main down the valley passed 
Within 50 m of the west side of the church and revealed 
extensive remains of the abbey buildings (Johns 1939). 
Following another inundation in 1972, detailed survey 
and restoration work was carried out inside the crypt on 
the dicule enclosing the tomb of the Virgin and on the 
funerary chapel of Queen Melisende (Bagatti 1972a; 
1972b; 1973a; 1973b; Piccirillo 1972; Prodomo 1974: 
Bagatti, Piccirillo and Prodomo 1975). At the same time, 
excavations were undertaken over the north limb of the 
Crypt, exposing remains of the Byzantine and Crusader 
upper churches (Katsimbinis 1976). Further drainage 
works in the Kidron Valley in 1998 led to the discovery of 
a medieval storm cistern, 43 m north of the abbey (grid 
17281.13204) (Seligman and Re’em 2000); more of the 
abbey buildings, including a room decorated with frescoes, 


were uncovered in 2002 (information kindly supplied by 
John Seligman). 


Description 


The earliest features to survive within the church are the 
rock-cut tomb-chamber identified as that of Mary and 
some other rock-cuttings (figs. 49-50). Examination of 
the tomb-chamber by Fr B. Bagatti in 1972, while conser- 
vation works were in progress, allowed him to identify it as 
having formerly been roughly rectangular in shape (some 
2 m north-south by 1.75 m east-west), with a tomb-shelf, 
some 0.75 m wide and probably originally enclosed by an 
arcosolium, occupying its eastern half. This appears to have 
been the innermost tomb of a hypogeum, which also 
included a pair of rock-cut kokhim tombs to the north-west 
of it. When the Byzantine church was built, the tomb was 
isolated from its parent rock, in much the same way as the 
Tomb of Christ, to form a free-standing wdicule in the 
centre of arock-cut crypt. Externally its shape was that of 
an irregular rounded cube, measuring some 2.85 m 
north-south by 2.6 m east-west, and at least 1.75 mhigh. 
When investigated in 1972 it was found to have been 
coated with at least two layers of painted plaster, before 
being covered with mosaics (Bagatti, Piccirillo and 
Prodomo 1975: 19-47). 

The crypt of the Byzantine church was built in the shape 
of a cross, comprising two semi-circular barrel-vaults, 
each just over 6 m wide; these intersect at right-angles, 
forming a groin-vault (fig. 49: pl. civ). The walls and 
vaults were constructed in fine ashlar, covered in marble. 
as the mortice holes for fixing it show. Because of the slope 
of the rock, however, the lower parts of the wall in the 
eastern arm are rock-cut toa height of some 4.5m around 
the zedicule, decreasing to 1 mat the crossing. The original 
length of the eastern arm is uncertain. At present the 
Byzantine vault stops 4 m from the crossing, but it must 
originally have extended at least another 7 m or so east- 
ward in order to have enclosed the tomb zdicule. The 
western arm is 5 mlong and terminates in a semi-circular 
apse, 3 m deep. The northern arm is 4.5 m long. but opens 
into a partly rock-cut. partly built, funnel-shaped passage. 


paved with plain white mosaic, the purpose of which is 


uncertain. No doubt it once gave access to the crypt. but it © 


appears to have been blocked at an early stage. possibly 
because of flooding. The southern arm was at least 5 m 
long, but was extended to form an access stair in the 
twelfth century; possibly the principal access had always 
been from this side. In the west walls of the north and 
south arms there are also rounded-arched openings, just 
under 2 m wide. The northern one is blocked. but the 
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civ Church of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(no. 337): the Byzantine crypt. looking east towards 
the tomb of the Virgin Mary. 
































southern one leads into a dog-legged passage. covered by a 

rising oval barrel-vault, terminating in a blank wall. It 

seems unlikely ever to have been an access route to the 

crypt, and may perhaps represent a chamber for burials. he 
To judge by its low height, sturdy construction and lack : 

of windows, it is probable that this structure was always i, 

intended to serve as the crypt of a church built directly fF 

over it. Its date, however, is hard to pinpoint. If it belongs : 

to the first church, built perhaps under Theodosius I. it is 

very possible that the subsequent rebuildings by Maurice 

and Abbot Modestus concerned only the upper church. It 

is difficult, however, to tell what plan the upper church 

might have had from what remains of the crypt: and the 

rebuildings further complicate any attempt to do so. L.-H. 

Vincent proposed an octagonal structure, but his plan is 

purely hypothetical (Vincent and Abel 1914: 826-8. fig. 

349). All that may be inferred from the contemporary 

sources is that the upper church that existed from the later 

seventh century onwards may have been centrally 

planned. The excavations above the north limb of the crypt 

in 1973, however, suggest that the north wall of the 

have been in the same position as 

orth wall. This would imply that its 

he axis of the crossing of 

7 m: but since only about 

d, it is still uncertain 
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kel =e 1 _ 2m whether the Byzantine church would have been basilican 
; -Prodomo (1972) or polygonal. To the north of the wall lay an area of mosaic 
50 Church of St Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat and opus sectile paving. some 4.5 m wide, belonging 
t (no. 337): plan and restored elevation of te Crusader perhaps to a peristyle or to an adjacent room or chapel. 

In the twelfth century, the main east-west limb of the 
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enclosing the extension rises ever more steeply towards the 
east, following the level of the natural rock from which it 
springs. It terminates in a rounded apse, lit by a window 
placed just below the vault and above the external ground 
surface. The vault was built in two sections, one abutting 
the other. The western 6.75 m, corresponding to the zone 
immediately above the tomb, was a simple barrel-vault, 
while the rest consisted of a barrel-vault with four inter- 
sections, forming in effect two groin-vaulted bays. 

The most significant surviving structural addition of 
the twelfth century was a monumental staircase, which 
still gives access to the crypt. This formed an extension to 
the southern arm of the crypt, measuring internally some 
23 m in length and 6—7 m in width. It was built in ashlar 
bearing a variety of masonry marks. The external south 
facade is 11.25 m wide (pl. civ1). Set into it is a portal, 
comprising a doorway 2.4 m wide with a flat-arched 
architrave and open tympanum, enclosed by a moulded 
pointed arch of three orders, supported on six colonnettes 
with Corinthian capitals and fluted socles (pl. cLv11); the 
portal is recessed within a broader moulded arch, 6.8 m 
wide, supported on a pair of similar colonnettes (pl. 
cLv111). A continuous moulding, decorated with a series 
of palmettes, changing to acanthus at the extremities, 
serves as the abacus for the capitals. Nineteenth-century 
illustrations show the portal restricted in size by an 
inserted pointed-arched doorway; however, this was 
removed in the early part of the twentieth century. The 
facade also now has a low triangular pediment; but 
remains of a corbel table below it and continuing around 


the west side indicate that the wall was originally capped 
by a horizontal cornice. 





civ1_ Church of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat 


(no. 337): the portal to the monumental staircase 
into the crypt. 






Church of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(no. 337): portal to the monumental staircase, right- 
hand capitals to the inner arch. 


CLVII 


civ Church of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(no. 337): portal to the monumental staircase, 
hand capital to the outer arch. 


right- 


7m. 
The portal opens into a groin-vaulted bay, 7 by 5-7 


On the north side a blocked door once gave access i ra 
cave church of Gethsemane (no. 292) Saal 7 i 
29-31). Opposite it, in the west wall, there 1s a i 
pointed-arched window, flanked by a pair of eae : On 
inside and out and with a hood-mould on the ssn rse 
the north side of the entrance bay, a chamfered oy oil 
arch, supported on consoles consisting of a thic. ‘ait 
opens into a descending barrel-vault enclosing the a - 
case. This vault is some 8 m long and is lit by 2 an 
facing windows, similar to that already describe 
enclosed by intersecting vaults (pls. CLIX-CIXX)- f Queen 
The chapel that formerly contained the tomb 0 lies on 
Melisende (now dedicated to Sts Joachim and Anne) 
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cLix Church of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337): 
monumental stair to the crypt, with the tomb of Queen 
Melisende (right) and possibly that of Queen Morphia (left). 


337): monumental stair to crypt andt 


the time of the British Mandate. 


the east side, below the window (figs. 49, 51; pl. cLx1). It 
opens from the stair through a pointed arch, 3.85 m wide 
and the same depth as the thickness of the wall (1.6 m). 
The faces of the voussoirs are carved to represent a series 
of sunken panels, or caissons, containing rosettes, 
enclosed by a hood-mould. In the floor and intrados of the 
arch may be seen sockets for the posts that probably sup- 
ported the iron grille recorded by William of Tyre. Behind 
the arch, the chamber broadens to 4.7 m in width and 1.8 
m in depth. This part is roofed with lintels, which rise in the 
centre to form a square opening; this is reduced by trefoil 
squinches to an octagon, in the form of amoulded cornice, 
on which rests a high drum, 1.6 m in diameter internally 
and lit by windows on the north and south, supporting a 
dome springing from a cyma-reversa moulding. Internally 
the height of the dome above floor level is 7.5 m. The roof 
of the chapel and the exterior of the dome were uncovered 
when the window was unblocked in 1972. The tomb itself 
would have been located in the east v yall below an 
arcosolium, 1.85 m wide and 0.91 m high, now covered 
by post-medieval paintings (Prodomo 1974: Bagatti, 


he tomb of Queen Melisende. at 
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CLXI 


Church of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(no. 337): the tomb of Queen Melisende. 


Piccirillo and Prodomo 1975: 83-93, figs. 22-4, pls. 
23-6). 

A little further down the stairs there is another burial 
chapel, set into the west wall (pl. cL1x). This is enclosed by 
a moulded arch, 3.2 m wide, which stands forward from 
the wall in arectangular block of masonry. Now the chapel 
of St Joseph, it may perhaps originally have been the burial 
place of Queen Morphia, wife of Baldwin II and 
Melisende’s mother. Immediately after this, the staircase is 
spanned by a transverse arch, 2.25 m thick, which evi- 
dently carried the south wall of the upper Crusader church 
(see below). To the north of the arch the medieval vault 
merges with that of the Byzantine crypt. 

Excavations above the north limb of the Byzantine 
crypt in 1973 uncovered the base of an ashlar-built wall, 
2.1m thick, running ENE~WSW, parallel to the axis of the 
crypt. The 8.5 m length of this wall that was revealed had 
internal and external pilaster buttresses, some 1.0 m in 
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After A.Prodomo (1972) 


51  Churchof St Mary in the Valley of ee eel 
(no. 337): plan and section of the chapel tha’ 
the tomb of Queen Melisende. 


art, 
width and 0.3-0.4 m in projection, spaced i fy ein 
representing a bay centre of 5.75 m. canes as a cist for 
the north-facing stones, roughly at ground a was some 
an inhumation had been built into the wall. whe shoulders 
1.7 m long, broadening to accommodate to hold the 
towards the west and with a Harrower a by the exca- 
head. Lying within it was a skeleton identi binis 1976 
vator as that of a ‘rather short man’ es been set 
279). Most probably, it would originally - ato the outer 
below a slab covered by an arcosolium let Into ; oilsiee 
face of the north wall. Just west of this, next se Dee 
there was a 1.1 m gap in the facing: but n sented aa 
remains of the wall to tell whether it repre 
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opening or simply a place where the facing had been lost. 
On the south side of the wall were found remains of a 
mosaic of typical twelfth-century type, composed of white 
tesserae and irregular fragments of reused marble. One of 
these bore an Arabic inscription, containing the date 375 
H/AD 985-6 (see below). The floor ran up to and in places 
just over the base of the wall, implying that they were 
essentially contemporary. On the north side of the wall 
there extended another paved area some 4.5 m wide. This 
was evidently delimited by another wall on its north side; 
but that had gone, leaving only the straight edge of the 
floor and the outline of a buttress 0.6 m wide, projecting 
0.25 m. This floor may have been Byzantine in origin as it 
was composed of panels of coloured mosaic tesserae and 
opus sectile. However, it had been patched and repaired in 
the twelfth century in a manner similar to the pavement 
south of the wall. 

Although the excavator considered the wall to be the 
stylobate of the north aisle of the Byzantine church 
(Katsimbinis 1976: 280), it appears much more likely that 
it was the north wall of its Romanesque successor. The 
position and orientation of the pavement north of it, 
however, also suggest that the Byzantine church’s north 
wall may have been on the same alignment. In the twelfth 
century, if not before, that area of paving appears to have 
been enclosed within a cloister walk. 

A twelfth-century date for the wall is also supported by 
the fact that it lies exactly the same distance from the 
centre line of the crypt as does the transverse arch span- 
ning the monumental staircase that most probably sup- 
ported the south wall of the same church (fig. 49). On this 
basis, the upper church may be estimated to have had an 
internal width of 23 m. The 5.75 m bay centres suggested 
by the pilasters, if repeated, would allow for another two 
bays to the east up to the chevet and at least another two to 
the west, making possibly five bays in all. Overall the 
church may therefore have been some 38.5 m long, 
including the chevet, and 27 m wide. If the plainness of the 
pilasters was reflected elsewhere, one may imagine the 
nave arcade to have been carried on simple cross-shaped or 
octagonal piers. This would produce a three-aisled basilica 
with aisles perhaps some 5.5 m wide and a central nave 
9m. In its general plan it would therefore have been similar 
to and only slightly larger than the nearby church of the 
Saviour (no. 357). 


The Medieval A:dicule Enclosing the Tomb of the Virgin 
In the Byzantine crypt, the Virgin’s tomb had been iso- 


lated to form an irregular rounded cube of rock, 2.85 m 
north-south by 2.6 m east-west and at least 1.75 m 


high (fig. 50). It had been plastered and painted at least 
twice before being coated with mosaics. In the twelfth 
century, the shape of the zedicule was regularized by a 
masonry coating, covered in marble and surrounded by 
an arcade. Sometime after the Ottoman conquest. 
however, most of the marble covering was removed, 
probably for reuse in other buildings. What remained of 
the zedicule was then plastered over and it was not until 
1972, when that plastering was removed, that details of 
the structure's original form were revealed (Bagatti 
1972a: 1972b; 1973a; 1973b:; Piccirillo 1972; Bagatti, 
Piccirillo and Prodomo 1975: 31-45, 59-82, figs. 8-11, 
19, pls. 6-15, 27-34). 

The medieval zedicule was some 2.77 m square and 
stood on a plinth, some 3.35 m square overall. The lower 
part of the plinth is of pink marble and follows a crenel- 
lated trace around the walls and the column bases, while 
above it another runs behind the columns and serves as a 
base to the marble veneer. Although the columns have all 
gone, their diameters were 17 cm to judge by the bases. 
They numbered sixteen, making five pointed-arched bays 
on each side. Among surviving fragments from the arcade 
are a bulbous Corinthian capital with the abacus 
cemented to it, besides other abaci decorated with animal 
and bird faces in a vine scroll (Bagatti. Piccirillo and 
Prodomo 1975: 72-3, pls. 30, 31, 32.4: Johns 1939: pl. 
LX). 

The tomb is entered and exited through low doors on the 
west and north, in both cases in the second bay from the 
right. The north door is 1.24m high and c.0.55 m wide. Its 
present lintel, although not in situ and with the right-hand 
margin missing, is carved with a human figure flanked by 
two volutes containing fantastic animals, framed in turn 
by two vertical acanthus leaves (pl. cLx11). The western 
door is 1.43 m high and 0.55 m wide. Its lintel. decorated 
with two inhabited volutes flanking a central vertical 


acanthus, is upside down and also lacks its right-hand | oe 
margin. These lintels appear to be all that remains of a ae ) 
frieze, 0.30 m high, that ran around the zedicule at the . 


same height as the capitals and their abaci. The top of this, 
1.55 m above the pavement, would have been the level 
from which the arches sprang. . 

In 1972, remains of the upper cornice of the zedicule 


were found in situ, 2.77 m above floor level (though during 


restoration they were raised I 
high and decorated with a dense vine scroll with grape 


clusters. On the north, however, the cornice is of soft lime- 
stone with a simple moulding. Fr Piccirillo suggests that 
the inscription recorded by John of Wiirzburg and 
Theodoric would have been set on a frieze between the 
cornice and the top of the arcades (Bagatti. Piccirillo and 


Prodomo 1975: 76). 


20 cm). It is marble, 10 cm. 
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cLx11 Church of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 


337): north door of the zedicule enclosing the tomb of 
the Virgin Mary. 


Theodoric records that above the eedicule there was a 
ciborium, comprising a dome supported on six double 
columns with a ball and gilded cross above it. Surviving 
fragments that may have come from this include pieces of 
small spiral-fluted columns anda stone carved in the shape 
of a pointed fluted onion dome, similar to that depicted on 
the seal of Abbot John (1178~8 5). Asmall stone finial may 
also perhaps be interpreted as one of the stone bails sur- 
mounted by crosses, which the seal illustration suggests 
may have decorated the four corners of the edicule 
(Bagatti, Piccirillo and Prodomo 1975: 76-7, pls. 33.4, 
34.1-3). 

The chamber inside the zedicule measured 1.82 
north-south and comprises a passage 0.9 m wid 
bench on the east, 0.72-0.76 wide and 0.46 m 
natural rock survives to a height of 1.75 m, ab 
the chamber is completed in masonry with a lo 
vault with a central hole, 0.41 m in diamater, 
covered by the ciborium. A medieval marble 


—2.04m 
e, With a 
high. The 
ove which 
w domical 
originally 
transenna, 





0.66 by 2.04 mand 7 cm thick, is set in front of the bench, 
with three circular holes, 0.24 m in diameter, made in it to 
allow pilgrims to touch the rock. The upper part of it is 
carved with acanthus decoration. The present slab, which 
covers the bench and is used as an altar table, dates from 
the seventeenth century; below it the rock itself is pitted as 
a result of pilgrims removing pieces of it. In the south wall 
of the chamber is a small mihrab, 0.51 m wide, 0.37 m 
deep and 1.15 m high; this too dates from the seventeenth 
century (Bagatti, Piccirillo and Prodomo 1975: 44). 


Decoration and Furnishings 


Of the wall paintings in the crypt seen by John ‘4 
Wiirzburg and Theodoric, only small traces of the re 
borders now remain (Bagatti, Piccirillo and Prodomo 
1975: 54-5). The pavement of the upper church, sane 
by excavation in 1973, consisted of mosaic compose . 
white tesserae interspersed with irregular fragments 7 
marble (Katsimbinis 1976). Sculpture from the aes 
and elsewhere in the church is illustrated and ae 
by B. Bagatti, M. Piccirillo and A. Prodomo Babe 
H. Buschhausen (1978: pls. 175-6, 372-4), Z. ee 4 
(1982a: 335, 338-40, 344 n.39, 346, nas 
375, 377-8, 381, 387, 390-2, figs. 27, 31-7, 41 ; 
48) and C.N. Johns (1939: 120, 128-9, figs. 6, pl. Lx). 


Relics 


In the early twelfth century, the monks of pare 
Jehoshaphat possessed a relic of the True Cross : ane a 
Epist., 11 (PL, CLx11, 732)). Until the French Revo a ape 
Cluniac priory of St Arnulph at Crépy also had a a ny 
containing fragments of the Cross, Calvary, t eres 
Sepulchre, the manger in Bethlehem and the ia 
tomb, which was claimed to have been sent by ee e 
of Jehoshaphat (White 1934). Relics hn rere 
Martin, abbot of Pairis, from Constantinople an pedis 
1205 included ‘a relic from the spot where is 
mother departed from her sepulchre’ (Gunther 0 

XXIV (trans Andrea, 127)). 


Associated Buildings 

Excavations for a drain down the wadi in 1937 just a 
the church revealed a tantalizing slice through ae a 
ventual buildings, without, however, shedding Gee ; 
light on their layout (Johns 1939). To the south, se 
to the court in front of the entrance to the crypt, 
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CLxI11 Church of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 
337): mosaic pavement in the cloister west of the 
church, as excavated in 1937. 


flagged courtyard surrounded by a covered walkway with 
a mosaic floor; the latter was composed of large tesserae, 
mostly white but including some red and black, mixed with 
small irregular slabs (pl. cLx111). Below the court ran a 
drain, taking the stream of the Kidron. North of the court 
lay a sequence of rooms, including a large one due west of 
the southern half of the church. It had a mosaic floor and 
painted walls. Its vaulting was carried on a central cross- 
shaped pier, 2.2 m thick, with an engaged shaft on each 
face, standing on a circular plinth (pl. cxtv). This may 
perhaps have been one of a series extending to the west, 
but the extent of the excavations does not permit one to 
know for certain. These discoveries indicate, however, that 
part of the conventual buildings lay immediately west of 
the church and that the latter cannot have extended very 
much further west than the crypt. 

In May 1998, further drainage works revealed 43 m 
north of the abbey an underground structure, measuring 
internally 5.9 by 32.9 m and 4 m deep, aligned east-west 











cixtv Church of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 
337): pier base in building west of the church, as 
excavated in 1937. 


and enclosed by a pointed barrel-vault with five intersect- 
ing vaults springing from pilasters on the south. A number 
of the masonry marks on its ashlars were similar to those 
in the church. The north side of the vault was pierced by 
twenty vertical shafts and a channel in the centre of the 
floor led to an exit in the north-west corner. The structure 
appears to have been a storm cistern, designed to retain 
winter rains and prevent flooding of the abbey (Seligman 


and Re’em 2000). 


Epigraphy 


The texts on the edicule and elsewhere in the crypt 
recorded by John of Wiirzburg and Theodoric (see above) 
are discussed, albeit on the basis of faulty editions, by de 
Sandoli (1974: 172-9, nos. 230-40) and Thomsen 
(1921: 41-2, nos. 78-80). Various masons’ marks have 


also been recorded (Warren and Conder 1884: 402; 
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Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 20; de Sandoli 1974: 
179-80, fig. 62, nos. 241-2; Pringle 1981: 184, table 1). 
The seals of Abbots William I (c.1158-68) and John 
(c.1178-86) give differing representations of the Virgin's 
tomb (Delaborde 1880: 10-11; Schlumberger, Chalandon 
and Blanchet 1943: 128-30, nos. 146-7, 141; de Sandoli 
1974: 181-3, nos. 243-4, 246). A lead seal inscribed S. 
Sce Fra-tnitatis de Iherl’m, found in Tyre, has been linked to 
the confraternity of the abbey’s hospital, though the case 
is far from proven (Decloedt 1914: 16-17, pl. x11; Orfali 
1924: 25-6). 

An Arabic inscription cut on a piece of marble forming 
part of the Crusader pavement inside the north wall of the 
upper church records: ‘[Peace on] Jabr ibn Misa ibn 
Mikha‘l and his parents and to all Christian monasteries, 
[the year] 375’ (Katsimbinis 1976: 278-9). If this is a 
Hijra date, it equates to AD 985-6. 

An Armenian inscription on zinc, placed above the 
Armenian altar on the west side of the tomb after the flood 
of 1948, purports to reproduce the text of an earlier one 
recording the construction of the altar by King Het‘um II, 
on 3 July 1300, while visiting Jerusalem after the battle of 
Hims, in which the Mongol II-Khan Mahmid Ghazan, with 
Armenian help, had defeated the Mamluk army of al-Nasir 
Muhammad (Bagatti, Piccirillo and Prodomo 1975: 39, pl. 
12.1; cf. Holt 1986: 110-11). 


Visited 2.79, 8.9.82, 10.9.82, 13.9.94, 12.7.04. 


Sources 


PEF: C.N. Johns papers. Field Notebook 1943-46 (23 & 26 July 
1945). 


Albert of Aachen, vit, 21; 1x, 16; 1x, 52 (RHC Occ, 1v, 520-1, 
599-600, 625-6; trans. Guizot, 1,408; 11, 54, 98) (1100, 1102, 
1107); Albert of Stade (c.1251-2), 1v (IHC, iv, 2); Ambroise, 
lines 12045—52 (ed. Ailes and Barber, 1, 194-5; trans. 11, 190) 
(1192); Anon. 1 (c.1100), 3 (THC, «1, 2; ed. and trans. Hill, 99; 
trans. Wilkinson, 88; PPTS, v1, 2); Anon. 11 (c.1170), 6 (HC, 111, 
12; PPTS, v1, 9-10; trans. Wilkinson, 240); Anon. 111 (1296-), 
8 (IHC, 111, 20; PPTS, v1, 17); Anon. 1v (c.1270), 5, 13 (IHC, 111, 
24; 26; PPTS, v1, 19, 20); Anon. v.i (1180s), 9 (IHC, 111, 32: 
PPTS, v1, 25); Anon. vit (c.1160), 5 (ed. Tobler, 104; THC, 11 80: 
PPTS, vi, 73; trans. Wilkinson, 235); Anon. vit (c.1185) 4 
(IHC, 111, 86; PPTS, vi, 76); Anon. 1x (1200-50), 4 (ed 
Golubovich. 406; IHC, 11, 94); Anon. x (1250-) fea 
Golubovich, 409; IHC, 111, 104); Anon. Graecus (1187-), 1v (PG, 
CXXXIM, 977); Anon. saec. xula (-1239), 1 (IHC, i. 370); 
Anon. saec. x111b (1244-~), xvi (IHC, tv, 352); Ansellus Episiole. 
it (PL, CLXt1, 732) (1108); Bartolph of Nangis (1108) ae 
(RHC Oce, 111, 511-12; THC, 1, 152: trans. Wilkinson 175); 
Belard of Ascoli (1112-60), 1 (THC, Ul, 44; trans. Wilkinson. 








229); Bresc-Bautier, 143-5, no. 54 (1156); 283-7, no. 146 
(1168); 302, no. 153 (1170-80); 323-8, no. 170 (1196); Brihl, 
179-83, no. Dt63 (1144); Burchard of Mount Sion (c.1283), 
vill, 1 (ed. Laurent, 68; IHC, tv, 182; PPTS, x11, 68); Chemins et 
pelerinages AB (-1265, 1268), 11, 11; 14 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 184-5, 194-5); Chron. Sampetrinum (1267), 111 (IHC, 
Iv, 82); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), 11, IX, x 
(RHC Oce, 11, 491-2, 506, 511; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
144, 161, 168; trans. Shirley, 14, 22, 26); Daniel (1106-8), xx- 
xxuI (trans. Ryan, 133-4; de Khitrowo, 22-3; PPTS, tv, 22-4); 
Delaborde, 21-2, no. 1 (1112); 22-3, no. 2 (1113); 24-6, no. 3 
(1113); 26-7, no. 4 (1114); 27-8, no. 5 (1115); 29-32, no. 6 
(1115); 33-5, no. 8 (1120); 35-7, nos. 9-11 (1121); 37-8, no. 
12 (1123); 45-7, no. 18 (1130); 47-9, no. 19 (1130-45); 50-4, 
no. 21 (1140); 61-3, no. 27 (1151); 63-7, no. 28 (1154); 
67-70, no. 29 (1152); 72-8, no. 31 (1155); 80-1, no. 33 
(1159); 81-2, no. 34 (1160); ELS, 763-69, nos. 1067-75; EEA, 
xv, 81, no. 126 (1163-c.1180); Ernoul (c.1231), xviul, 1; XV, 
4 (ed. de Mas Latrie, 191, 208; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 32, 
50-1); Estoires d'Outremer (ed. Jubb, 213; ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 24); de Expugnatione Terrae Sanctae (RS, LXV1, 241; 
IHC, 111, 116) (1187); Foliot, Letters and Charters, no. 390 
(1163-c.1180); Fretellus (1137), Lxvi (ed. Boeren, 38); German 
Anon. (1102-6), 1 (IHC, 11, 154; trans. Wilkinson, 117); (Gesta 
Regis Henrici II (RS, xL1x.ii, 24) (1187); Guibert of Nogent, Iv, 
17; vil, 32 (CCCM, cxxvita, 197, 330; trans. Garand, 161, 
286); Gunther of Pairis, xxrv (trans. Andrea, 127); al-Harawl 
(1173, and post-1187) (trans. Le Strange 1890: 210; trans 
Sourdel-Thomine, 67-8); Hec sunt peregrinationes (13c.), i (IHC, 
Iv, 336); Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 99-102, no. 6 (1103-5); 
117-19, no. 14 (1113); 197-9, no. 65 (1151); 205-8, no. 70 
(1154); 209-12, no. 72 (1155); 232, no. 86 (1162); 258-9, 00. 
99 (1168-9); 259-60, no. 100 (1168-9); Icelandic Pilgrim 
(c.1150) (trans. Hill, 222; ed. and trans. Kedar and Westergard: 
Nielsen, 209); al-Idrisi (1154), 111, 5 (trans. Jaubert, 1, 344; 
trans. Le Strange, 33); Itin. Ric., v1, 33 (RS, XXXVIILi, 436; trans. 
Nicholson, 377) (192); Hugh of St Victor (1135), 11 (IHC, oe 
162); James of Vitry, Hist. Or. (1217-40), 1, 63 (IHC, 1 ee 
John of Ibelin, Livre, coxxvi; CCXXxIX (ed. Edbury, 591-2, a 
RHC Lois, 1, 415-6, 426); John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) a , 
cxxxIx, 110, 113, 114, 127-30; PPTS, v, 27, 51-3): ce 
Chartes, 5-6, no. 1 (1108); 6-7, no. 2 (1109); 10-11, no. 

(1109); 18-20, no. 17 (1129); 21, no. 18 (c.1129); 26-30. = 
25-6 (1144); 31-2, no. 27 (1151); 32, no. 28 (1152); oe 
31 (1168-9); 35-6, no. 33 (1162); 38, no. 35 (1168-9); sa 
no. 44 (1182); 48-9, no. 47 (c.1185); 51-5, nos. 50-1 ford 
Kohler, ‘Documents’, 8, no. 1 (1128-52); Kohler. ‘Rituel’, . 
412,415, 430 (fols. 50a, 79b, 81b, 125b); Matthew Paris. ns 
Maj. (RS, tv1t.iv, 340) (1244); Mayer, Varia Antiochene, vee 
no. 4 (1182); Mousket (1241), lines 10876-81, 11010-1 . F 
Michelant and Raynaud, 117, 121); Nicolas Bergsson of Pv - 
(1145-53), rv, 2 (IHC, 11, 218; trans. Hill, 217; ed. and ae 
Kedar and Westergard-Nielsen, 205); Othmar (c.11 65), vit ( ; : 
11, 304); Pelerinaiges (c.1231), x (ed. Michelant and eee 
97); Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 111 (ed. ee 
and Raynaud, 231); Peter the Deacon (1137). frag. H (Cloo™ 
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CLXxV, 262; IHC, 11, 180-2); Philip of Savona (1285-91), v (ed. 
Neumann, 45-6; IHC, 1v, 232); Phocas (1177), xv (PG, CxxxIII, 
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History 


A pilgrim guide describing the gates of Jerusalem some- 
time before 1114 records: 


To the north is the gate that is called the gate of St Stephen, 


because outside it he was stoned, and it is rarely opened. (de Situ 
Urbis, 1 (IHC, 11, 74; cf. PPTS, v, 1)) 


The guide goes on to say that the principal gate used by pil- 
grims entering the city at that time was David’s Gate, on 
the west. Later pilgrims, however, specifically mention St 
Stephen’s as being the principal gate for pilgrims coming 
from Jaffa or Acre, suggesting that by the middle of the 
century, if not before, it was fully commissioned and in use 
(e.g. Anon. vit (c.1160), 1 (IHC, 111, 78); Anon. v 
(c.1180), 1 (IHC, 111, 30); Ernoul (1187, c.1231), xvi, 3 
(ed. de Mas Latrie, 199-200; ed. Michelant 


andR d, 
41-2)). i 
By the mid twelfth century, although the gate itself 
would h 


ave been under royal control, a number of the 
properties around it, both inside and outside the walls, 





were in the hands of the Benedictines of St Mary Latin (no. 
334). In April 1158, Pope Hadrian IV confirmed the 
monks’ possession of 


a palace next to St Stephen’s Gate, certain houses on the south- 
ern side after that palace, houses above the town wall next to the 
same palace as far as the second mural tower, and on the other 
side of [i.e. outside] the gate the church of St Stephen [no. 359] 
next to the road that leads from Jerusalem to Nablus, a hospital 
next to the same road, an orchard between the same church and 
Jerusalem [and] other orchards and vineyards that you have in 
the territory of Jerusalem along with their tithes. (Hiestand, 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 218-22, no. 79; Sinopoli, 140, nos. 304; RRH, 
85-6, no. 331) 


These properties were reconfirmed in identical terms by 
Alexander III in March 1173 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 
271-7, no. 106; Holtzmann, 56-9, no. 2; RRH, 85-6, no. 
331). Some further details of this area are also provided by 
Theodoric, who visited Jerusalem in 1172. After describ- 
ing St Stephen’s church, which lay outside the gate, he 
writes: 


In the gate itself is located a venerable hospital, which in Greekis 
called a xenodochium. (ch. xvi (CCCM, Cxxx1x, 173; PPTS, v, 
43)) 


It is not entirely certain whether the hospital mentioned 
in the papal documents was the same as that seen by 
Theodoric or another between the gate and St Stephen's 
church. It is alternatively possible that the hospital that 
Theodoric describes as being ‘in the gate itself’ ue a 
same building as the ‘palace’ (palatium) mentioned i. ue 
papal documents. The houses ‘above the town wall that 
adjoined it most probably stood to the east of the gale, 
where the ground rises steeply and the present Tupest 
wall stands on a scarped rocky base. The ‘palace might 
therefore have been either part of the gate itself or located 
immediately east of it. 

There is remarkably little documentary evidence - 
building work being carried out on the walls and gates : 
Jerusalem by the Franks in the twelfth century, though | 
seems likely that they were kept in repair. Theodoric, for 
example, describes the city as 


most strongly fortified by towers, walls and foreworks Uae aes 
culis) on the heights of the hill above the [Hinnom and a 
valleys. A dyke (vallum) or ditch (fossatum) is also placed puis: 
the wall, defended by a wall and foreworks with loopholes ee 
which they call a barbican (barbicana). (ch. 111 (CCCM. ey 
145)) 


rs 
This barbican, comprising a ditch and outer wall, appe@ 


it is men- 
to have originated in the eleventh century, for it io as 
tioned in accounts of the Crusader siege of 10 fon 
extending around the northern part of the city 


David’s Gate to the Gate of Jehoshaphat (Prawer 1985; 
Pringle 1995: 79, fig. 2). Although the sources are silent 
on this point, St Stephen’s Gate is therefore likely to have 
had an inner and an outer gateway throughout the twelfth 
century. Indeed, a suggestion that the outer gate was set at 
right-angles to the inner one, thus forming a bent 
entrance, is to be found in Ernoul’s description of the state 
of Jerusalem in 1187 (albeit written c.1231), in which he 
mentions that the church of St Stephen lay to the right as 
one entered the gate (ch. xvii, 3 (ed. de Mas Latrie, 
199-200; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 41-2); cf. Cont. de 
Guillaume de Tyr, v11 (Rothelin, c.1261), vit (RHC Occ, 1, 
499; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 153; trans. Shirley, 18); 
Wightman 1989: 59). Further building work on the walls 
took place from 1178 onwards, when, following a collapse, 
the secular and ecclesiastical leaders of the kingdom 
agreed to set aside a fixed sum of money annually until the 
repairs should be completed (William of Tyre, xx1, 24 (25) 
(CCCM, Lx111, 996; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 436)). 

The reconstruction of Jerusalem’s walls and towers, ini- 
tiated by Saladin and continued by al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa 
between 1202 and 1212, may also possibly have included 
works to St Stephen’s Gate. In 1192, for instance, Saladin 
is reported setting 2,000 Frankish prisoners to work on 
deepening the ditch and building a solid wall with towers 
between it and David’s Gate (Bab al-Mihrab) (“Imad al-Din, 
trans. Massé, 356-7). Wilbrand of Oldenburg, who left the 
city through St Stephen’s Gate in 1212, described the city 
Walls in that area as ‘towered, new and very strong’ (ch. 11, 
7, 1 (ed. Laurent, 187; IHC, 111, 238)). All those works, 
however, would have been brought to nothing in 
1219-20, when al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa destroyed Jerusalem's 
defences (Pringle 1995: 80; Geva and Bahat 1998: 
233-4). When Jerusalem returned to Christian hands in 
1229, although Frederick II had promised European 
leaders that he would restore the walls, it seems that little 
was done except at the Citadel (Prawer 1975a: HI, 
209-10). One source, however, states that in addition to 
restoring the Citadel, he also ‘rebuilt the gate of St Stephen 
with the help and advice of Bishop Peter (of Les Roches)’ 
(Chron. Mon. Andrensis (RHGF, xviii, 581); Prawer 
1975a: 11, 210 n.56). This statement is supported by the 
Rothelin version of the Continuation of William of Tyre, 
which records that at the time of the raid on Jerusalem by 
al-Nasir Da’iid in 1239, the city 


had no defences except the keep, known as the Tower of pode 
The Christians had begun to fortify the city near the St Stephen 
Gate, using the alms they received for this purpose, and had 
repaired a short stretch of the ramparts and a few turrets, but the 
moment the Saracens got there, they demolished all this and 
Pulled it down. (Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, xx1 (RHC Occ, 11, 
529-30: trans. Shirley, 40)) 
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It seems unlikely that any further repairs were made to the 
gate before the Khwarizmian attack of 1244, after which 
the city remained without walls for two and a half cen- 
turies (Prawer 1975a: 11, 275-8, 310-12). 


Description 


The present north gate of Jerusalem, known today as the 
Damascus Gate or Bab al-‘Amud, was built by Sultan 
Sulayman the Magnificent in 1537-8. It consists of a 
single entranceway set between a pair of large projecting 
towers of trapezoidal plan (fig. 52). The gate itself, pro- 
tected by wing-doors and a machicolation, leads into the 
city through a vaulted dog-legged passage. Trial trenches 
dug to either side of the gate by R.W. Hamilton in 1937-8 
revealed that the Ottoman towers had been built directly 
on the foundations of the towers of a Roman gate, whose 
central portal occupied the position of the present one, 
albeit at a level some 6 m below the modern street. 
Hamilton also uncovered to the east of the gate the 
rounded arch of one of the pedestrian entrances that had 
flanked the Roman gate. A second trench dug against the 
western tower revealed that its Roman base had been 
covered in medieval times by a masonry revetment, the 
surface of which had subsequently been plastered and 
painted with black and grey-blue panels in a red border. 
Below the painting ran a plastered bench, which returned 
on the south along the wall next to the gate (Hamilton 
1944: 21-6, pl. v.2). 

Aschemeto uncover the remains of the Roman gate and 
provide access into the city across a modern bridge was 
subsequently prepared (Kendall 1948: 14-16, pls. 
27-30); however, it was not until 1964-6 that it was put 
into effect, in a modified form, by the Jordanian 
Department of Antiquities and the (East) Jerusalem 
Municipality. At that time the excavations were supervised 
on behalf of the British School of Archaeology. first by Mrs 
C.-M. Bennett (1964-5) and then by Dr Basil Hennessy 
(1965-6). This work was finally published by G.J. 
Wightman (1989). Further clearance inside the gate and 
in the area outside it were also undertaken by the 
Jerusalem Municipality in 1979-84 (Magen 1994; 1988; 
1994). 

The Roman gate was a monumental c 
acentral portal 5.5m wide flanked by side portals for pedes- 
trians 2.36 m wide; these openings were covered by elab- 


orately moulded arches and were separated by engaged 


columns. The towers were constructed in large smoothly 
and stood on an elab- 


dressed ashlars with drafted borders, 
orately moulded plinth. Internally, the gate-passages (some 


10 m deep) communicated with one other and with the 


onstruction, with © 
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guard chambers inside the towers, from which stone stair- 
cases led up to the upper floor levels. Although on strati- 
graphical grounds a date between the mid first century and 
the mid third century Ap appears possible, the form of the 
gate and its towers together with a fragmentary inscription 
found over the eastern pedestrian entrance allow the likely 
date-range to be narrowed to the period soon after after 
AD 135, when Hadrian founded lia Capitolina (Hamilton 
1944: 1-26; Wightman 1989: 35-43, 100-3; Magen 
1994: 286; Geva and Bahat 1998: 225-30). 

During the Byzantine and early Islamic periods the 
ground level outside the gate rose, no doubt necessitating 
the raising of its threshold, and the side entrances came to 
be blocked. Sometime before the Crusader conquest, 
vaulted cisterns were sunk into the fill to either side of the 
road approaching the gate (Wightman 1989: 3, 102-3; 
Geva and Bahat 1998: 230-1). As noted above, the 
western accounts of the Crusaders’ capture of Jerusalem 
also indicate that by 1099 the northern city wall was pre- 
ceded by an outer wall and ditch. 

In the twelfth century three principal phases of con- 
struction were identified. In Phase 1, an outer gate or 


barbican was constructed in front of the inner ie ee 
right-angles to it and facing north-east. It consis : ge 
single gate-tower, 9.35 by 11.25 m, ane ne 
passage 4.45 m wide; it was apparently inher it before 
town wall, which ran some 12 m south-west She 
turning to the south-east and then to the a aurow: 
again. At the first turn, the wall was pierced by - barrel- 
slit with a plain lintel. Within the gate three bays ie 
vaults, open on the south, appear to have een the 
the central gate-passage and to the space : assage 
walls to the east and west of the gate. The ie early 
itself was flanked by walls built over the walls 0 ide, gave 
Islamic cisterns. Openings in these walls, on eee 
access up two steps to the areas over the cisterns. 

these openings and the inner gate, stone ae 
long, 0.5 m wide and 0.5 m deep) were set ae howe 
either side of the roadway; their function, 3 were 
remains uncertain. The walls of the Roman ee upper 
also revetted with masonry, suggesting pa ee an 
parts were also rebuilt. The masonry of the anes suggest 
the masonry marks found on some of the a h more 
that it was built during the Frankish period, thous 
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probably after the reign of Baldwin I than during it (cf. 
Wightman 1989: 45-52, 57-60). D. Bahat’s case for 
dating the outer wall and gate to the Ayyubid period on the 
basis of the similarity of some of its masonry to Ayyubid 
work near Tancred’s Tower (Geva and Bahat 1998: 
234-5) is extremely tenuous, for reasons that will be 
apparent below. 

In Phase 11, buildings were erected above the cisterns on 
both sides of the inner gate-passage. On the east, the 
opening in the wall was narrowed and new steps were 
introduced. However, whatever was built subsequently 
collapsed into the cistern and has not survived. 

On the west, a chapel was built in the area between the 
Screen wall and the revetted base of the Roman tower (pl. 
CLXV). It would have measured 4.15 m on the south-east, 
at least 7 m on the south-west and at least 8 m on the 
north-east; however, it is uncertain how far it extended in 
anorth-westerly direction, or even whether it was open or 
closed on that side. The nature of the roof construction is 
also uncertain. That it was roofed, however, is indicated by 
the evidence that the walls were plastered and decorated 
with paintings. These included an Annunciation scene 
Painted on the screen wall and other scenes framed in red 
on the other wall, below which ran a dado decorated with 
alternating diamonds and circles. In this period, the 
Opening in the screen wall seems to have been either nar- 
Towed or blocked completely, since the painted decoration 
Continued further north-west than the original opening. A 
Plastered bench, 0.4—0.5 m high and 0.4-0.6 m wide, ran 
around the south-east and south-west walls, returning for 
a distance of 1.6 m on the north-west; it remains uncer- 
‘ain, however, whether this marked the north-western 
*xtent of the chapel, for no trace of a partition wall was 
found. 

The site of the altar, marked by a depression 0.7 m deep 
and just under 3 m wide, was identified against the north- 
“ast wall, just to the right of the blocked opening. A low 
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bench and plinth in the east corner of the room possibly 
represented a credence table and base for a piscina (cf. 
Wightman 1989: 52-4). In this phase, a chute was also 
made through the screen wall into one of the stone 
troughs flanking the roadway (Wightman 1989: 51—2). 
The purpose of this is uncertain, though it seems possible 
that it may have been to allow water drawn from the 
cistern below the chapel to be distributed to pilgrims and 
other travellers entering the city though the gate. 

Dr Lucy-Anne Hunt has proposed dating the paintings 
on art-historical grounds to the mid twelfth century 
(1982: 196; cf. Wightman 1989: 54, 59). More recently, 
Jaroslav Folda has shown their relationship to paintings 
executed in Bethlehem in 1167-9 and has suggested that 
they may date to the period 1173-87 (1995: 379-82). 
Folda’s proposed starting date of 1173, however, was 
derived from Wightman's mistaken belief that the 
Benedictines of St Mary Latin only acquired their proper- 
ties around St Stephen's Gate at that date (1989: 53-4, 
59, 103). In fact the monks already possessed them by 
1158. A slightly earlier date is therefore still possible. In 
this context Bahat’s special pleading for a date of 
1229-44 appears wide of the mark (Geva and Bahat 
1998: 233-4). 

In Phase 111, certain elements of the gateway were 
restored, following a partial destruction. Changes were 
made in the area above the eastern cistern and to the outer 
gate-tower, including the addition of an outer gate. The 
chapel appears to have gone out of use as such at this time 
(Wightman 1989: 54-6). A coin of John of Brienne 
(1212-25), found in the fill below a later floor in a Phase 
Ir room, or ‘guard chamber’, shows that it was still in use 
at this time (Wightman 1989: 54, 59). Wightman seems 
perfectly justified in associating this phase with the period 
of Frankish refortification undertaken between 1229 and 
1239 (1989: 58-60, 103-4). 

Phase 111 was followed by a final destruction. A terminus 
post quem is provided for this by another coin of John of 
Brienne, found below the destruction debris overlying the 
roadway. The likeliest context seems to be the destruction 
wrought by al-Nasir Da’ad in 1239 (Wightman 1989: 59. 


60, 104). 


Wall paintings 


The fragmentary remains of the wall paintin gs (see above) 
are discussed in detail by L.-A. Hunt, who attributes them 
to a Byzantine artist working under Frankish patronage in 
the 1140s-1150s. They include an Annunciation scene 
on the east wall and other now unidentifiable 
the others, above a 
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(1982; cf. Kithnel G 1999: 213-15, fig. 15). J. Folda argues 
for a date in or after the 1160s, when Byzantine artistic 
influence in the Holy Land was stronger, though his case 
for a date after 1173 is based on a misunderstanding of the 
documentary evidence (1995: 379-82, 564 n.117, pls. 
9.30a-—d) (see above). 


Epigraphy 


A number of Frankish masonry marks have been recorded 
from the Crusader barbican (Wightman 1989: figs. 22-3, 
196). A slab, some 0.55 m wide and at least 0.80 m long 
with chamfered borders, carved with a cross of Lorraine, 
was also found in the area above the east cistern (Hennessy 
1970: 26, pl. xx1; Wightman 1989: fig. 131); it seems 
likely to have been a grave covering, but where it originally 
came from is uncertain. 


Discussion 


In the years immediately after its discovery the chapel was 
identified as the church of St Abraham that is depicted on 
the Cambrai map (Hennessy 1968: 252-3; 1970: 26; 
Kenyon 1967: 195; 1974: 279; Folda 1977: 123 n.9); 
however, the map clearly shows that as lying inside the 
walls (see no. 302). In publishing the wall paintings, in 
particular the Annunciation scene, Hunt argued instead 
that the chapel was more likely to have been dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, under whose protection the gate may 
have been placed. She further suggested, on the basis of the 
stone slab carved with a double-barred cross of Lorraine, 
that the patrons of the chapel and of its paintings may 
have been the Hospitallers (1982: 19 7-8). It seems more 
likely, however, that the chapel belonged to the abbey of St 
Mary Latin and was associated in some way with the hos- 
pital that the monks are known to have had in and around 
the gate by 1158 (cf. Pringle 1991: 106-7: Wightman 
1989: 53-4). As Folda points out, this would also be con- 
sistent with a dedication to the Virgin (1995: 38 1-2). The 


gate itself would have been under the authority of the 
king, 


Visited 18.8.79, 27.8.80, 13.9.94, 12.7.04. 
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Bahat 1990: 92, fig.; Ben-Dov, Bahat and Rosen-Ayalon 1993: 
796; Benvenisti 1970: 51, 73; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 
11, 273-5; Boas 1999: 19, fig. 2.3; Folda 1977: 123 n.9; 1995: 
313, 315, 379-82, 564 n.117, pls. 9.30a—-d; 2000: 241; Geva 
and Bahat 1998: 231-5, fig. 2; Hamilton 1944: 1-26, pls. 1-v1; 
Hennessy 1968: 252-3, pl. xxrxb; 1970: 26-7, fig. 1, pls. 
XxlI-xx1v; Hunt 1982; Kenyon 1967: 195, pl. x1x; 1974: 279, 
fig. 40, pl. 121; Kithnel G 1999: 213-15, fig. 15; Murphy- 
O’Connor 1998: 15, fig. 3; Prag 1989: 73-5; 2002: 79; Prawer 
1980: 94n.; Pringle 1991: 106-7; 1995: 81; Vincent and Abel 
1914: 965; Wightman 1989: 1-4, 45-60, figs. 18-23, 74, 
77-8, 85-148, 196. 


No. 339 Chapel of St Mary, containing the 
Cradle and Bath of Christ (Masjid Mahd ‘Isa, 
Mihrab Maryam) 17258.13150 (Map 5) 


History 


The pinnacle of the Temple, where the Devil tempted Christ 
(Matthew 4.5) and from which St James the Less was later 
thrown to his death (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 11, 23, 1-18 
(Loeb, 1, 168-75); Jerome, de Viris Ill. 11 (PL, XxiMl, 613)), 
was identified in early Christian times with the south- 
eastern corner of the Temple platform, overlooking the 
Kidron Valley. The Bordeaux Pilgrim describes it in 333 as 
‘the corner of a very lofty tower’, and relates: 


Below the pinnacle of this tower are many chambers aes 
Solomon had his palace. There too is the chamber where he wa 
when he wrote of Wisdom, and it is roofed with a single stone. 
(CCSL, cLXxv, 15; trans. Wilkinson, 1 56) 


In the mid fifth century, this was the one part of the Temp! : 
that visitors recorded as still standing (Egeria (3 84), m 
Peter the Deacon, frag. E (CCSL, CLXXV, 95-6; ise 
Wilkinson, 183); Eucherius (-449), Vu (CCSL, oe : 
238; trans. Wilkinson, 53)). Sometime after 289, W “ 
Roman Zilia Capitolina was enclosed by new city walls, : 
pinnacle along with the east and south walls of the poet 
area would have been incorporated into them (Ba ‘ 
1990: 59, 61), though it is uncertain whether the see 
walls were formally fortified until 444-60, when - 
empress Eudocia extended the south wall of the a 
enclose Siloam and Mount Sion (Bahat 1990: 69, ae 
The Temple area is included in a Christian ee 
guide written sometime in the sixth century: From . a 
[St Sophia] you come to the Temple that Solomon me es 
which only a crypt remains.’ In a different redaction 
guide then continues: ‘From there you come to ee ae 
nacle of the Temple, where Satan tempted Our Lord J 
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Christ. And there is set a church in the shape of a cross 
(basilica in cruce)’ (Breviarius, V1 (CCSL, cLxxv, 112; cf. 
trans. Wilkinson, 61)). It is not quite clear, however, where 
this church stood, for the phrase ‘And there is’ (Et est ibi 
_ . .) simply indicates the next place to be visited after the 
pinnacle; the following two places, the church of the Sheep 
Pool and St Mary in Jehoshaphat, are also introduced with 
the same phrase. The proposed identification of this 
church with a building depicted on the Madaba mosaic 
map (c.600) should also be treated with caution (cf. 
Donner 1992: 91). 

In the early tenth century, Ibn ‘Abd al-Rabbih (c.913) 
refers to a mihrab of Mary within the Haram ash-Sharif, 
where angels brought her summer fruits in winter and 
winter fruits in summer; near it was a mihrab of Zechariah, 
the father of John the Baptist (Le Strange 1890: 164: 
Marmardji 1951: 213; cf. Jarrar 1998: 85). These two 
mihrabs are also mentioned by al-Muqaddasi (c.984) (Le 
Strange 1890: 166; Marmardji 1951: 215) and details of 
their context are provided in the description of the Haram 
ash-Sharif made by Nasir-i Khusraw in 1047: 


In the south corner of the east wall is an underground mosque, 
to reach which you must descend many steps. It is twenty by 
fifteen ells and has a stone roof supported by marble columns. It 
contains Jesus's cradle, which is made of stone and is large 
enough for men to pray in. I too prayed there. It is firmly fastened 
to the floor so that it cannot move. This is the cradle the Child 
Jesus was placed in when he spoke to the people [Quran 
19.29-30]. In this mosque the cradle takes the place of the 
mihrab. On the east side is the mihrab of Mary and another said 
to be that of Zacharias. The Koranic verses concerning Zacharias 
and Mary a[re] inscribed in these mihrabs, and it is said that this 
was Jesus's birthplace. One of the columns has the imprint of two 
fingers and looks as though someone grasped it. They say that 
when Mary was in labor, she held onto this very column. This 
mosque is known as Jesus's Cradle, and many brass and silver 
lamps are hung here and kept burning throughout the night. 
(trans. Thackston, 33-4) 


The mihrab of Zakariya is also mentioned by Ibn al-‘Arabr 
in 1092-5 (trans. Drory, 105, 113). 

After their conquest of the city in 1099, the Franks soon 
adopted this former Muslim shrine as a Christian holy 
place. Saewulf, who visited it in 1102-3, says of it: 


In the court of the Lord's Temple to the south is the Temple of 
Solomon, of marvellous size, to the east of which isa small shrine 
(oraculum) containing, so the Syrians say (testantibus Assyriis), 
the cradle of Jesus Christ and His bath and the bed of His Blessed 
Mother. (ch. xv (CCCM, cxxxix, 68: cf. PPTS, tv. 17.42)) 


An anonymous description of the city refers to the build- 
ing that contained these relics as the church of St Mary 
and confirms Nasir-i Khusraw’s testimony that in order to 
enter it one had to go down many steps (de Situ Urbis 


(-1114), m1 (IHC, 11, 74: PPTS, v. 3; trans. Wilkinson, 
178); cf. Ottobonian Guide (1101-3), m1 (trans. 
Wilkinson, 92); Peter the Deacon (1137), frag. C4 (CCSL. 
CLXXV, 95; IHC, 11, 178: trans. Wilkinson, 182); Fretellus 
(Count Raymond version, 1137) (ed. Boeren, 54)). The 
chapel was located in the very corner of the Haram (in 
angulo civitatis), and from the 1160s onwards pilgrims also 
began to locate the tomb of St Simeon inside it (Anon, Vii 
(c.1160), 111 (IHC, 111, 78; PPTS, vi. 70; trans. Wilkinson, 
234); Anon. 11 (c.1170), 5 (IHC, 111, 12; PPTS, VI, 9: trans, 
Wilkinson, 240)). 

The associations that the chapel came to acquire in the 
twelfth century are described more fully in the account by 
John of Wiirzburg written around 1165. By this time the 
chapel was being identified as the dwelling (hospicium) of 
Simeon, where the Virgin Mary brought the Child Jesus. 
forty days after His birth, and the aged Simeon took Him in 
his arms and recited the Nunc dimittis (Luke 2.25-35). 
John’s account, however, also suggests that the addition of 
the Simeon tradition to the site was accompanied by new 
building work. For whereas earlier accounts only speak of 
an underground chamber, John describes Simeon’s 
dwelling as standing above the city wall (super murum civi- 
tatis). Furthermore, he says of it: 


In this same house, which now has been changed into a church, 
the blessed Simeon lies buried, as the verse which is written there 
tells us. Below, in the crypt of this same church, the wooden 
cradle of Christ is shown with great veneration. (CCCM, CXXXIX, 
135-6; PPTS, v, 21-2) 


It thus appears that a chapel. identified as the dwelling of 
Simeon and containing his tomb, had been built over the 
underground chapel of St Mary, which thereafter served in 
effect as its crypt. At another point John describes the 
Pinnacle as having below it ‘windows like battlements (fen- 
estras quasi pinnas vel cinnas)’ (CCCM, cxxx1x, 89-90: 
PPTS, v, 12-13), an allusion no doubt to the embrasures 
inserted in the wall by the Templars (see below). 
Theodoric (1172) locates the ‘Church of the Bath, or of 
the Manger of the Lord our Saviour’, near to a postern, 
probably identifiable as the Crusader ‘Single Gate’ in the 
southern wall of the Haram (cf. Burgoyne 1992: 111). 
Somewhat curiously, he does not mention an upper 
church, but places all the features recorded by earlier pil- 
grims in the lower one. This was approached ‘by a narrow 
way between the eastern wall of the city and the garden of 


the Templars’, suggesting that it was separate from the 


Templars’ compound and was most likely in the hands of 


the canons of the Templum Domini (no. 367): 


In it the cradle of the Lord Christ is worshipped. which cradle 
stands in a place of honour at the east end on a high wall in front 
of a window. On the south side one sees a great basin made of 
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stone lying on the ground, in which it is known that he was 
bathed as a child; and on the north side is the bed of our Lady, on 
which she lay while she suckled her child at her breast. One 
descends into this church by about fifty steps, and it once was the 
house of the just Simeon, who rests therein in peace. (ch. XVIII 
(CCCM, CxxxIx, 166; PPTS, v, 32-3)) 


Although both John of Wiirzburg and Theodoric else- 
where describe the vaulted stables, known as Solomon’s 
stables, that extended below the southern part of the 
Haram platform, they give no indication that there was 
any form of communication between them and the chapel. 
Al-Harawi visited Jerusalem in 1173; but while he men- 
tions the Cradle of Christ he does not appear to have seen 
it (trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 66; cf. Le Strange 1890: 167; 
Marmardji 1951: 226). 

After 1187, it may be assumed that the chapel would 
have returned to Muslim use. Thirteenth-century western 
accounts refer to it as the ‘Chapel called the Cradle’ 
(moustier c’on apele le Berch: Ernoul (c.1231), xvit, 2 (ed. de 
Mas Latrie, 199; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 40); cf. Cont. 
de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), v1, x (RHC Occ, 111, 
498-9, 509; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 152, 166; trans. 
Shirley, 18, 25)), or the church of St Mary (Anon. saec 
xia, 1 (IHC, 1v, 370)). They also continue to list the fea- 
tures contained in it, including the tomb of Simeon (Sains 
Pelerinages (c.1230), x11 (vir), (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 104°); Pelerinaiges (c.1231), vii (ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 95); Anon. saec. xt1ib (1244-), x1x (THC, 
Iv, 354-6); Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), 111 
(ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 231); Chemins et Pelerinages 
A (-1265), 11, 11; B (1268), m, 11 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 184, 194); Chron. Sampetrinum (1267-8), 1 
(IHC, 1v, 82); Oderic of Friuli 1330: 152). 

In the late fifteenth century, Mujir al-Din also refers to the 
underground mosque (masjid) as the Cradle of Jesus (Mahd 
‘Is@) or Mihrab of Mary. Above it, however, he also describes 
a vaulted structure known as the Siig al-Ma ‘arifa, or ‘Market 
of Knowledge’, which al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa (1218— 27) had 
assigned to the Hanbalis as a place of prayer (1494-5: 
101-3; cf. Marmardji 1951: 250; Jarrar 1998: 86). It seems 
likely that the Ayyubid Hanbali building that Mujir al-Din 
mentions had been adapted from the structure that John of 
Wurzburg had called the dwelling of Simeon, though there 
is now no way of telling how much of the latter still sur- 
vived. The woodcut by Erhard Reuwich that accompanies 
van Breydenbach’s pilgrimage account, however, shows a 
small square structure with a dome occupying the south- 
eastern corner of the Haram (1488: cf. Nebenzahl 1986; 
64-5). Henri de Beauvau mentions two domes (1615: 
119-20). According to Evliya Celebi, the building was 
domed and supported on twelve piers (1648-50: 91). Later 


depictions and plans indicate a vaulted structure extending 


seven bays east-west and two bays north-south, sur- 
mounted by two identical domes raised on cylindrical 
drums, one at each end (Jarrar 1998: 78-84, figs. 2-10; cf. 
Amico 1620a: pl. xLiv; ‘AliBey 1816:11, 225, pl. opp. 214; 
Roberts 1842b:1, pls. 5, 8, 13; Wilson 1865: pl. 41, sheet 1; 
Schiller 1978: 21, 23). Although this structure is also 
shown on the plan of the Haram published by Van Berchem 
(1925: 1, fig. 1), a German aerial photograph of 1917 
shows that it had by then disappeared without trace 
(Schiller 1978: 24-5; Kedar 1999: 130-3). 

In the late fifteenth century, Felix Faber and his com- 
panions were able to enter Solomon’s stables through a 
hole in the Haram wall (1480-3: 11, 129-30). In the mid 
seventeenth century, Evliya Celebi descended twenty steps 
into the mosque, from which a small hole gave access to 
Solomon’s stables, which he took to have been a prison 
(1648-50: 91-2). It was not until the 1830s that the 
vaults below the Haram began to attract the attention of 
western scholars (see Gibson and Jacobson 1996: 270-9; 
Myres 2000: 527). In 1833 the mosque of the Cradle of 
Jesus was visited by FE. Catherwood (Bartlett 1847: 1 56-8, 
fig. p. 164). In 1864-5, it was also described by Charles ie 
Wilson, though he was only able to gain access to the adja- 
cent stables of Solomon through a hole in the vault 
(Wilson 1865: 37, pls. 36a, 41, sheet 1). By the time that 
Charles Warren visited the stables in 1867 the hole had 
been repaired, so that he could only enter them by squeez- 
ing through a window from the mosque (Gibson and 
Jacobson 1996: 273). The opening was apparently 
unblocked after the visit of Archduke von Mecklenburg n 
1871 (Schick 1887: 88; Myres 2000: 534). A survey of 
the mosque, carried out by the Department of Aslan 
Archaeology in 1971, has been revised and published by 
David Myres (2000, fig., 34.1). 


Description 


The mosque of the Cradle of Jesus (Masjid Mahd ae 
located below the esplanade of the Haram ash-Sharif at its 
south-eastern corner. It consists of a barrel-vaulted pen 
measuring some 9.5 by 5.5 m internally, which is a 
from the esplanade down a dog-legged flight ve 

fig. 53). 

The 2. and east walls of the mosque are formed by 2 
Herodian precinct wall, which the recent stripping ee : 
reveals to have been constructed with large ashlar ba 
measuring between 0.7 and 1.23 m in height (Myres 20 ts 
529). This section of walling evidently represented the r A 
nacle of the Temple’ that was so admired by early aan 
visitors. In the angle itself there is an internal buttress, ae 
0.8 by 2.2 m, of uncertain purpose, while the east wa 
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33 Chapel of St Mary (Masjid Mahd ‘Isa, Mihrab Maryam) 
(no. 339): plan and section. 


Preserves the springing of a barrel-vault. Below this, two 
openings in the east wall, some 1.8 m wide and 3 m high, 
appear to be original features, albeit subsequently altered. 
Another apparently Herodian feature is the platform on 
Which the mosque is built, which accounts for its floor being 
some 2.5-3 m above the level of Solomon's stables. On the 
north this is faced with large stone blocks, which are bonded 
with the inner face of the east Herodian precinct wall. On the 
West the platform extends some 2 m in front of the west wall 
of the mosque, its facing, if it exists, being obscured by a later 
Staircase. It appears likely that this platform represents the 
base of a tower that formerly stood at the corner of Herod's 
Temple (cf. Ben-Dov 1982: 93-4). 

The mosque itself consists of a structure measuring 
some 10.2 m north-south by 6.4 m east-west with walls 
0.8 ™m thick, inserted into the corner of the Herodian 
Precinct sometime after the vaulting that supported the 





Temple esplanade in this area had collapsed. Its walls are 
built in fine ashlar, with course heights averaging 0.34 m. 
In more recent times the outside face of the western wall 
has been dressed back with a toothed chisel. The reason for 
this is possibly explained by examination of the north wall, 
the outer face of which was noted in 1982 to be covered 
with crudely incised Latin crosses with serifs. At the time 
when these crosses were cut, the ground level must have 
been some 3—4 m higher, since they are now far out of 
reach of anyone standing in Solomon's stables. It seems 
probable in effect that when it was first built the mosque 
structure would have been free-standing on the north and 
west. Its construction may be placed chronologically 
between the destruction of the Temple and the construc- 
tion of the vaulting of Solomon's stables in the early 
Umayyad period. This suggests that the crosses could have 
been incised by Christians visiting the building between 
the fourth century and the time of Islamic conquest. 
Some further clues as to the dating of the structure are 
provided by the design of its windows. Two windows 
(albeit now blocked) pierce the north wall and two the 
west, confirming that when first built the structure was 
free-standing. They are splayed internally and are covered 
by flat lintels. On the outside, however, the lintels are 
carved with trapezoidal projecting hoods, which in the 
case of the southern window in the west wall is decorated 
with a rosette. A similar trapezoidal hood also covers the 
window inserted into the southern opening in the 
Herodian masonry of the east wall (Burgoyne 2000: 490. 
fig. 31.1). This type of window hood may be compared 
with those surviving in Byzantine buildings of the fifth to 
sixth century in “Abud (Bagatti 1960: 194. fig. 3.6), 
Burham (Pringle and Leach 1983: 321-3. figs. 1. 3) and 
Shepherd's Field (Kanisat ar-Rawat) (Tzaferis 1975: 9. pl. 
4,2-3), though the type is also known in the fourth 
century (Pringle and Leach 1983: 323). Such dating is 
consistent with the crosses and suggests that if it was not 
originally a chapel the building may perhaps have been a 
tower forming part of the city’s defences. possibly that seen 
by the Bordeaux Pilgrim around 333 or a successor to it. 
The building appears to have had a door in the middle of its 
west wall. The present door in that position, however. has 
been rebuilt, though its lintel, consisting of a large reused 
fragment of a decorative Roman cornice, may possibly 
survive from the earlier doorway. when it would also have 
been in reuse. Neither the height of the building nor its 
method of roofing is known. though it is possible that the 


vo transverse arches running east-west 


springings of ty 
that are keyed into the walls relate to this phase and would 
one or timber. 


have supported a floor of st 
In the Umayyad period, the tower or chapel was incor- 


porated into the vaulting of Solomon’s stables, a system of 
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barrel-vaults carried on rounded-arched arcades aligned 
north-south, which simply butt against it. The chapel itself 
would also probably have been vaulted at this time, though 
the present segmental barrel-vault appears to be late 
Ottoman in date. Whether or not the door on the west 
leading into Solomon’s stables remained open in the early 
Islamic period is uncertain; however, by the time of Nasir-i 
Khusraw’s visit in 1047 there was a flight of steps giving 
access down into the mosque from the Haram platform 
above. The lower part of that staircase is probably that 
which still survives, built against the inside face of the west 
and north walls, its upper part on the north being carried 
on a pointed arch. Its insertion had the effect of blocking 
the two earlier windows in the north wall and rendering 
the northern one in the west wall all but useless. The upper 
part of the stair, however, appears to have been modified 
more recently, probably when the present vault was 
inserted in the late Ottoman period. 

Another feature which appears to have been installed in 
the early Muslim period is the Cradle of Jesus, which con- 
sists of a niche with a scalloped head, probably of Roman 
date, cut from a single block of stone measuring 1.75 m 
high, 1.2 m wide and 0.67 m deep (Clermont-Ganneau 
1896: 1, 139-40; Myres 2000: 531). This is now set hori- 
zontally in a raised platform against the south wall, with 
the head of the niche facing in the direction of prayer. 
Above it is a four-columned edicule, apparently of eight- 
eenth-century date, but with painted decoration dated by 
inscriptions to 1898 (Myres 2000: 527-8, 531-5, fig. 
34.2). In the wall behind the edicule a shallow mihrab is 
cut into the wall, flanked by a smaller one to left and right. 
There are also small mihrabs in the southern reveals of the 
two windows in the east wall. 

There is little in the room that can be attributed to the 
Crusader period. Although the staircase finds Frankish 
parallels, it probably already existed before the reconver- 
sion of the building to Christian use after 1099. The 
round-headed internal splay of the southern window in 
the east wall appears to represent a medieval alteration to 
an existing Byzantine opening; there is also a similar, 
though damaged, example in the south wall. These may 
represent twelfth-century Crusader embrasures, though 


it is also possible that they belong to the Ayyubid 
refortification carried out from 1192 onwards. 


Visited 12.1.82, 12.5.82, 13.9,94, 
Sources 


Anon. 1 (c.1170), 5 (IHC, 11, 12; PPTS, v1, 9; trans. Wilkinson, 
240); Anon. vii (c.1160), 111 (IHC, 111, 78; PPTS, v1, 70: trans. 





Wilkinson, 234); Anon. saec. xttia (-1239), 1 (IHC, tv, 370); 
Anon. saec. xib (1244-), x1x (IHC, tv, 354-6); Chemins et 
Pelerinages A (-1265), 11, 11; B (1268), 11, 11 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 184, 194); Chron. Sampetrinum (1267-8), 1 (IHC, tv, 
82); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), v1, x (RHC Occ, 
111, 498-9, 509; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 152, 166; trans. 
Shirley, 18, 25); Ernoul (c.1231), xvu1, 2 (ed. de Mas Latrie, 199; 
ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 40); Fretellus (Count Raymond 
version, 1137) (ed. Boeren, 54); al-Harawt (1173) (trans. 
Sourdel-Thomine, 66); John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) (CCCM, 
CXXXIX, 89-90, 135-6; PPTS, v, 12-13, 21-2); Ottobonian 
Guide (1101-3), 111 (trans. Wilkinson, 92); Pelerinaiges (c.1231), 
viii (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 95); Pelrinages et Pardouns de 
Acre (1258-64), 111 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 231); Peter the 
Deacon (1137), C4 (CCSL, cLxxv, 95; IHC, «1, 178; trans. 
Wilkinson, 182); Saewulf (1102-3), xv (CCCM, cxxx1x, 68; 
PPTS, tv, 17, 42; trans. Wilkinson, 105); Sains Pelerinages 
(c.1230), x11 (vi11), (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 1045); de Situ 
Urbis (-1114), 111 (IHC, 1, 74; PPTS, v, 3; trans. Wilkinson, 
178); Theodoric (1172), xvi1I-x1x (CCCM, CxxxIX, 166; PPTS, 
v, 32-3). 


Abel 1919: 496-7; Ali Bey 1816: 11, 225, pl. opp. 214; Amico 
1620a: pl. xL1v; 1620b: pl. xL1v; Bahat 1990: 69, 72-3, 81,91; 
1996: 74, 78, 83; Bartlett 1847: 156-8, fig. p. 164; 1863: 158; 
de Beauvau 1615: 119-20; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 
ur, 193-5; Burgoyne 2000: 490, fig. 31.1; Burgoyne and 
Richards 1987: 45; Catherwood, in Bartlett 1847: 157-8, pl. 
p. 164; Celebi 1648-50: 65, 66, 91-2; Clermont-Ganneau 
1874: 166; 1896: 1, 139-40; Donner 1992: 91; Elad 1995: 
70-1, 93-7, 127-8, 130, 137, 170; Gibson and Jacobson 1996: 
268-79, figs. 91, 120; Hamilton 1977: 111; Hasson 1996: 371; 
Hoade 1978: 194-5; Jarrar 1998; Kaplony 1996; 1997; - 
Strange 1890: 164, 166-7, 170; Mandeville c.1356-66b: 63, 
276; Marmardji 1951: 213, 215, 218, 226, 250; Mujir al-Din 
1494-5: 96, 100, 101-3, 117; Myres 2000; Oderic of Friuli 
1330: 152; Pierotti 1864: 1, 77-8; Prag 1989: 142; 2002: 
135-6; Roberts 1842b:1, pls. 5, 8, 13; de Sandoli 1974: 12.1, no. 
160; de Saulcy 1865: 1, 131-2; Schein 2005: 81, 88; Schick C 
1887: 87-9; 1891: 198-204, fig.; Schick R 1997: 136-7; 
Schiller 1978: 21, 23; Slavonic Anon. c.1360: 391; ve 
Berchem 1925: 447-9; Vincent and Abel 1914: 844-5, 911: 
Vincent and Steve 1954: 11, 573-4, fig.; de Vogiié 1860: 14, ae 
1864: 13-14, pl. x111; Wilkinson 1977: 173; Wilkinson, Hillan 
Ryan 1988: 38-40, 44, fig. 7; Williams 1849: 1.ii, 39 (no. 51); 
311; Wilson 1865: 25, 37, pls. 36a, 41, sheet 1; 1880:1, 69. 


No. 340 Nunnery Church of St Mary 
Hodegetria (Megale Panagia, Dair al-Banat) 
17177.13171 (Map 2) 


History 


Cyril of Scythopolis relates how Patriarch Elias (494-5 a 
brought together the ascetics (spoudaioi) associated W! 
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se 


the Holy Sepulchre, who had earlier been living around the 
Tower of David, and built a monastery for them near to his 
own patriarchal residence (Vita S. Sabae, Xxx1 (ed. 
Schwartz, 116; trans. Price, 125)). The Georgian lec- 
tionary (5-8c.) refers to the church in the Spodion (or 
Spoudzeon) monastery that stood above the Anastasis as 
being dedicated to the Mother of God (ed. Tarchnischvili, 
i, 26, §1140; ed. Garitte, 83; Abel 1914: 456; 1924: 
614). The monastery is also mentioned in the ninth and 
tenth centuries (Moore 1961: 29-30; Gil 1992: 459, 
462), while the tenth-century Typikon of the Holy 
Sepulchre refers to the spoudaioi celebrating certain 
prayers in the Anastasis (ed. Papadoupolos-Kerameus, 7). 
Although the Typikon was revised in 1122, however, it is 
not certain whether the spoudaioi still existed in the twelfth 
century (Pahlitzsch 1999: 204—5). 

In the early years of the Frankish kingdom, Abbot 
Daniel (1106-8) located the place from which Mary and 
the other women had observed Christ’s Crucifixion some 
150 fathoms to the west of Golgotha, on a hill: 


The name of the place is Spudii which is translated as ‘the has- 
tening of the Mother of God’. And there is now a monastery on 
that place and a very fine tall square church built in honour of 
the holy Mother of God. (ch. x11 (trans. Ryan, 130)) 


During the twelfth century, if not before, it seems that this 
church came to be associated with a convent of Orthodox 
nuns. When Patriarch Amalric of Neslé made an exchange 
of property in Jerusalem with the Hospitallers in March 
1167, he received from them a piece of land bounded on 
the east by the house of Peter the Clerk, to the west and 
north by the patriarch’s piggery and ‘the monastery of the 
Greek nuns’, and to the south by the house of Robert 
Medicus and the monastery of St George (Cart. des Hosp., 1. 
257-8, no. 376; RRH, 112-13, no. 431). The house of 
Robert Medicus lay beside the north-west corner of the Pool 
of the Patriarch’s Bath (Hezekiah’s Pool), while the church 
of St George in the Market (no. 316) was located just west 
of it (RRH, 42, no. 170: 112, no. 430; cf. Vincent and Abel 
1914: 953). The nunnery may perhaps have been the 
convent ‘called Russian’, situated near the church of the 
Holy Virgin, in which St Euphrosina, abbess of Polotsk, died 
in 1173 (‘Pélerinage. . . del'abbesse Euphrosine’, trans. de 
Khitrowo, 34; Moore 1961: 45). It was probably also the 
same Greek nuns who in 1179 were in possession of a piece 
of land outside David's Gate beside the Bethlehem road 
(Cart. des Hosp., 1, 376, no. 554; RRH, 1 57, no. 590). 

A description of Jerusalem written sometime after 1187 
places the spot from which Mary watched the Crucifixion 
a stade from the Holy Sepulchre, above the patriarchate, 
and mentions the existence there of a nunnery called the 
Hodegetria (Anon. Graecus, VU (PG, CXXX1I, 981); Moore 


1961: 44), presumably because it contained an icon of St 
Mary Hodegetria (cf. Kithnel G 1988: 27-8). 

In the early fifteenth century the deacon Zozimos 
affirmed that the church of Odigitria lay within a convent 
of monks (1421: 215; Moore 1961: 73). It was confirmed 
as belonging to the Greek Orthodox patriarch by Selim I 
in 1517 (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a: 111, 219-22; 
Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: 164); and later that century itis 
referred to by Basil Posniakov as the convent of the Holy 
Virgin of Odigitria (1558-61: 324; Moore 1961: 79). 
Today the church forms part of the Greek Orthodox 
nunnery of Great St Mary (Megale Panagia), known in 
Arabic as Dair al-Banat. 


Description 


The church is built at first-floor level and is approached 
through the convent from the south. Internally the nave 
measures some 5 by 15 m and consists of three groin- 
vaulted bays, the western of which has two intersections 
rather than a single one on its west side. The vaults spring 
from deep pilasters supporting transverse arches. To the 
east is a small apse flanked by apsidioles. In a later period 
the south wall of the western bay was broken through and 
a chapel added, after which a narthex was added to the 
south of the two eastern bays. Although it is possible that 
the church rests on medieval foundations, none of the 
standing structure visible at present appears to date before 
the seventeenth century. 

Below the church and approached from the west lies a 
chapel, some 7 by 6 m, against whose north wall stands the 
cenotaph of St Melania the Younger. A staircase next to it 
leads down into a barrel-vaulted cell (6.5 by 1.0 m), held 
to be that of Melania herself (Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 


1994: 11, 137). 


Discussion 


Bieberstein and Bloedhorn argue that the nuns who 
were occupying the convent at the time of the Latin 
kingdom had come from the nearby church of St 
Thecla, bringing with them the memory of St Melania 
the Younger, the daughter of their founder, who is now 
commemorated by the cenotaph in the crypt (1994: 11, 
137). There is no evidence, however. that either Melania 
the Elder or Melania the Younger founded the convent of 
St Thecla, nor indeed that it was associated with a 


nunnery (see no. 362). 


Visited 12.9.8 1. 
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Sources 


Anon. Graecus (1187-), vil (PG, CxXxx11II, 981); Cart. des Hosp., 
I, 257-8, no. 376 (1167); 376, no. 554 (1179); Daniel 
(1106-8), x11 (trans. Ryan, 130; PPTS, tv, 16-17); ‘Pélerinage 
... de l’abbesse Euphrosine’ (1173) (trans. de Khitrowo, 34); 
RRH, 112-13, no. 431 (1167); 157, no. 590 (1179); Typikon 
(10c., 1122) (ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 7). 


Abel 1914: 456; 1924a: 614; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 
1, 160, 208; 11, 90, 137—8; Genier 1910; Gil 1992: 459, 462; 
Hamilton 1980: 168; Hoade 1978: 355, 358; Jeffery 1919: 
170-1, fig. 43; Milik 1960: 359 n.4; Moore 1961: 9-10, 29-30, 
44-5, 73, 79, 114, pl. 24; Pahlitzsch 1999: 204-5; 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a: 111, 219-22; Perdicas of 
Ephesus ¢.1350: 965; Petrides 1901; 1904; Pierotti 1864: 164; 
Posniakov 1558-61; 324; Sandreczki 1865: 10; Scholz 1822: 
274: Tobler 1853: 1, 286-8; Vincent and Abel 1914: 911, 923, 
953; Vailhé 1900b: 278, 284; Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: 164; 
Wilkinson 1977: 161, 176; Zozimos 1421: 215. 


No. 341 Abbey Church of St Mary of the 
Mount of Olives 17335.13201 (Map 1) 


History 


A monastery of St Mary on the Mount of Olives was 
among those in Jerusalem which Procopius lists as having 
been restored by the emperor Justinian between 530 and 
553-4 (de Aed., v, 9, 8 (Loeb, 358)). As Vincent and Abel 
suggest, this monastery had probably been founded at an 
earlier date to celebrate an event in the legends surround- 
ing the death or ‘Dormition’ of the Virgin Mary, in which 
an angel told her of her imminent demise and handed her 
palm branches that were later carried at her funeral 
(1914: 919-20; Shoemaker 2002: 32-46). In c.808, the 
church of St Mary was recorded as one of the three 
churches on the Mount of Olives then still in use, being 
served at that time by two clerks (Commem. de Casis Dei (ed. 
Tobler and Molinier, 302; ELS, 403, no. 625); Wilkinson 
1977: 137, 167; Vincent and Abel 1914: 388, 399). 

In the period immediately preceding the First Crusade, it 
seems that one of the duties undertaken by this monastery 
was to maintain the altar placed on the east side of the 
place of the Ascension (cf. Adomnan, 1, 23, 1-2 (CCSL, 
CLXXV, 199)). In 1102-3, for instance, Saewulf records: 


In the place indeed where the Apostles stood with the blessed 
Mary, His mother, gazing in astonishment at His ascension, is the 
altar of the church of St Mary. (ch. xvit1 (CCCM, cxxx1x, 70)) 


By 1112, however, an Augustinian priory had been estab- 
lished to serve the place of the Ascension and a new 
church was built to enclose it around the middle of the 
century (no. 284). If the monastery of St Mary still existed 





at the time of Saewullf, it is therefore uncertain how its for- 
tunes would have been affected following the establish- 
ment of the new Latin order in Jerusalem. 

One indication that the monastery may have been vir- 
tually defunct by this time is Pope Alexander III’s 
confirmation in 1179 of an agreement made at the time of 
Patriarch William (1130-45), whereby the properties that 
the church of St Mary of the Mount of Olives had pos- 
sessed in southern Italy were conferred on the abbey of St 
Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336) (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 
286, no. 113; RRH, 153-4, no. 576). In all likelihood the 
church of St Mary of the Mount of Olives was Orthodox, as 
were the other churches mentioned in the same grant: St 
John in Sebaste (no. 225 or 226), St Elias (no. 203) and 
St Abraham (no. 100 or 302). The fact that its posses- 
sions were not granted to the Latin abbey of the Mount of 
Olives (no. 284) also suggests that there was no institu- 
tional continuity between the two. 

No pilgrims, whether Latin or Orthodox, make any 
unambiguous reference to any church of St Mary on the 
Mount of Olives at the time of the Latin kingdom. The exis- 
tence in Florence of a Latin seal matrix of a prior of the 
Jerusalem Order of St Mary of the Mount of Olives (see 
below) could suggest the presence of a Latin community. 
Around 1170, however, an anonymous Latin pilgrim 
refers to a monastery of Syrians ‘next to the Mount of 
Olives, to the left’ (Anon. 11, 9 (IHC, 111, 14; cf. PPTS, V1, 12; 
trans. Wilkinson, 242)). In the mid fourteenth century. 
John Mandeville also wrote: 


After Mount Olivet is the Mount of Galilee, where the apostles 
assembled when Mary Magdalene came and told them of Christ s 
ascension. And there, between Mount Olivet and the Mount of 
Galilee, is a church, where the angel foretold Our Lady of her 
death. (1356—66a: 177) 


The place where the angel gave Mary the palm, but no 
church, is also mentioned by the seigneur d’Anglure 
(1395a: 17). Similarly, in the fifteenth century only the 
place where the angel appeared to Mary is mentioned, a 
little over half-way between the place of the Ascension 
(no. 284) and the Mount of Galilee (no. 299) (Poloner 
1422a: 234; 1422b: 8-9; Mariano of Siena 1431: 9%: 
Faber 1483: 1, 480-1; von Harff 1496-9: 214; Guylforde 
1506: 32). 


Description 


In 1965, during building work for the western wing of the 
Mukasid al-Khairiya Hospital, remains of a church ue 
discovered and excavated by the Department i. 
Antiquities of Jordan and the Near East School 0 
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Archaeology (Wallis 1967; Jennings 1969; Bieberstein 
and Bloedhorn 1994: 111, 312-13). The excavations 
revealed two principal phases of building activity on the 
site, the first dating to the sixth century and the second to 
the eleventh or twelfth century. 

The earlier, Byzantine phase was represented by a 
mosaic pavement, which had been retained in situ as the 
pavement for the chancel area of the medieval church. Itis 
estimated to have extended some 7 m north-south by at 
least 12 m east-west, its eastward extent being unknown 
because it had been cut through by the foundations of the 
medieval church. This and the fact that its orientation 
differed from that of the church indicated that it belonged 
to an earlier building. A sixth-century date was suggested 
by its design, which consisted of red and black sprigs on a 
white ground with a border featuring repeated stylized 
crosses separated from the main field by a double row of 
black tesserae (Jennings 1969: 13-14, pl. xv1). Remains 
of other mosaics of a similar date were also found north- 
east, east and south of the church. A fragment from a 
Greek tomb inscription and an abundance of Byzantine 
glass, pottery and coins also attested to the existence of a 
significant Byzantine ecclesiastical establishment on the 
site (Jennings 1969: 12-16). 

The medieval church whose foundations overlay the 
Byzantine remains had a rectangular ground-plan, mea- 
suring overall 28 m east-west by 21.5 m north-south (fig. 
54). Its walls survived to a maximum of four courses in 
height, though much had already been removed by the time 
that the archaeologists reached the site, to the extent that 
the south-western part of the plan was not recoverable. The 
walls appear to have been built largely of rubble, but with 
ashlar facing the apses, pilasters and door openings. 

The plan of the interior was singular, its interpreta- 
tion being made more difficult by the non-survival of 
any of the bases for the piers or columns that would 
have supported the vaulting. What survived of the outer 
walls, however, suggests that it would have represented 
a variant on the standard ‘cross-in-rectangle’ plan of 
middle Byzantine type, with the vaulting, including a 
central dome, supported on four piers or pairs of 
columns. The east end consisted of an apse, 4.9 m wide, 
flanked by two smaller ones, each 2.4 m wide. A reused 
column, 0.39 m in diameter, standing in the centre of 
the apse just forward of the chord, appears to have rep- 
resented the base of the altar table, which may perhaps 
have been formed from the upturned pink marble (mizzi 
ahmar) column base, 0.57 m square and with a plain 
‘orus moulding, that was found in the same area 
(Jennings 1969: 16, pl. xv). The eastern part of the 
nave was some 13.5 m wide overall. It is uncertain, 
however, whether there would have been a structural 


division between the central chancel area, in front of 
the main apse, and the bays corresponding to the side 
apses, or whether perhaps the division would have been 
marked simply by screens. From the western ends of 
these bays, however, doors in the side walls led along 
narrow dog-legged passages to L-shaped sacristies or 
pastophoria located within the thickness of the walling 
to either side of the main apse. The central part of the 
church was the same width as the eastern, but with 
semi-circular exedras, 4.64 m wide, set facing each 
other in the north and south walls. In the western part, 
however, the nave broadened to some 18.9 m. A door 
2.6 m wide was set in the centre of the west wall, which 
was itself 2.4 m thick. 

It is impossible to tell precisely how the vaulting of the 
building would have been arranged. However. if the piers 
or columns were set out in the manner suggested above 
and had transverse arches between them, each of the three 
central bays of the nave would have been some 5.7 m 
square and the north and south bays of the western part of 
broadly similar dimensions. The existence of a dome on 
pendentives over the central bay seems inherently likely. 
with possibly groin-vaults or depressed domes covering the 
remaining square bays. The other bays may have been 
barrel-vaulted or groin-vaulted. Whether or not there 
were galleries, for example over the western bays, is impos- 
sible to determine. 

The pavement of the central chancel area consisted of the 
sixth-century mosaic, preserved in situ. In the nave. frag- 
ments of another cruder mosaic, probably of medieval date, 
also survived. At the north end of the western part of the 
church an octagonal cistern-head, inscribed on its north 
side with an equal-arm cross, remained in use down to 
modern times. On its south side a plaster-lined basin. 1.1 m 
in diameter and 0.6 m deep, was set into the floor next to 
it (Jennings 1969: 19-20). Loose finds included what 
appears to be part of an engaged twelfth-century capital 
with a quirked cavetto-moulded impost. which would prob- 
ably have surmounted one of a pair of colonnettes flanking 
a window or doorway ( Jennings 1969: pl. xv). 

A coin of Nar al-Din Mahmid ibn Zangi. atabeg of 
Aleppo between 1146 and 1174. recovered together with 
twelfth-century pottery from the ash layer that overlay the 
destruction of the church, gives a terminus post quem of 
1146 for the building's destruction (Jennings 1969: 12. 


15, 18). 


Epigraphy 


om the Mount of Olives. now in the 


A Greek inscription fr 
m Biblicum Franciscanum. records: 
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54 Church of St Mary of the Mount of Olives (no. 341): plan. 


‘Has been buried, the day of Pentecost, the just Joseph, 
priest of the recently founded sanctuary of the appearance 
of the angel’ (Bagatti 1939: 19-20, no. 17; 1973¢: 
191-2, fig.; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: Ill, 313; 
Thomsen 1921: 103, no. 158). Clermont-Ganneau dated 
this to the period between 638 and 1099 on the basis of 
the style of the Script (1888: v, 164-9 (no. B), 182-4: 
1902: 454-5). The seal matrix of a twelfth-century 
prior preserved in Florence reads: S(igillum). Prior(is), 
Sancti ierosolimi(tani) ordinis Sce Marie Montis Oliveti 


(Schlumberger, Chalandon and Blanchet 1943: 126, no. 
142), 
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Discussion 


en 
Jennings suggests that the medieval church ey oe 
built either in the eleventh century or sometime a ee also 
and that its destruction probably occurred in 1187. s of its 
suggests, on the basis of architectural comp ene or 
plan, that it may have been built to serve an eae ay 
Georgian community (1969: 21-2). If it is ma satel 
the church was that of St Mary of the Mount of 0 it 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 111, 312-1 3 ) howe riod 
would have been Greek or Syrian Orthodox in the a, the 
before 1099. An anonymous Latin pilgrim also attes 
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existence of a Syrian Orthodox monastery in this position 
around 1170, while the building’s triconch plan is remi- 
niscent of the plans of the churches at the monastery of St 
Theodosius (Vol. 11, no. 221) and in at-Taiyiba (no. 250), 
both of which were rebuilt by the Greek or Syrian Orthodox 
in the twelfth century over the remains of earlier fifth- or 
sixth-century buildings. The date of the rebuilding, 
however, is difficult to determine in this case. If it was asso- 
ciated with the priest Joseph, a date before 1099 would be 
possible, though it is perhaps significant that no pilgrim 
mentions seeing it before c.1170. As for its destruction, 
although the coin evidence could allow this to be associated 
with the Muslim raid of 1152 (William of Tyre, xv11, 20 
(CCCM, Lx111, 787~—9; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 
215~17)), it seems more likely to have occurred in or soon 
after 1187, despite the failure of the Greek John Phocas to 
mention the church in 1177 (ch. xv (PG, cxxx11I, 945)). It 
is not included in a list of Greek monasteries existing after 
1187 (Anon. Graecus, v (PG, CXxx11I, 980)). 

The modern Greek chapel of the Palm occupies the site 
of a fifth-century funerary chapel, some 50 m to the north- 
north-west of the site of the medieval church (Storme 
1971: 152-4, fig. 36; Bagatti 1973c: 197-8; Bieberstein 
and Bloedhorn 1994: 111, 314). 


Sources 


Anon. 11 (c.1170), 9 (IHC, 111, 14; PPTS, v1, 12; trans. Wilkinson, 
242): ELS, 405, no. 630; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 286, no. 113 
(1179): RRH, 153-4, no. 576 (1179); Saewulf (1102-3), xvii 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 70; PPTS, 1v, 19, 43). 


Affagart 1533-4: 111; d’Anglure 1395a: 17; Antonio da Crema 
1486: 100, 147; Bagatti 1939: 19-20, no. 17; 1973c; Baldi 
1973: 96; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: m1, 312-13; 
Buondelmonti 1468: 253; Clermont-Ganneau 1888: v, 164-9 
(no. B), 182-4; 1902: 454-5; Faber 1483: 1, 480-1; Guylforde 
1506: 32; von Harff 1496-9: 214; Jennings 1969; Mandeville 
Ere 66k: 177; Mariano of Siena 1431: 95; Poloner 1422a: 
234; 1422b: 8-9; Rinuccini 1474: 185-6; Rocchetta 1630b: 
115; Schick R 1995: 355, 357; Schlumberger, Chalandon and 
pmeliet 1943: 126, no. 142; Storme 1971: 35, 36, 152-4, figs. 
“.9. 3g, 36; 1993a: 92; Thenaud 1512: 109; Thomsen 1921: 
103, no. 158; Vincent and Abel 1914: 388, 391, 399: Wallis 
1967; Zvallart 1587a: 176-7. 


Ay 342 Church of St Mary of the Spasm 
7210.13191 (Map 3) 


History 


Uncertainty about the precise location of the Praetorium, 
T house of Pontius Pilate, in which Jesus had been 


condemned to death and delivered up for crucilixion, led in 
the twelfth century to the development of two alternative 
Ways of the Cross commemorating the route to Calvary. 
One of these began on Mount Sion (no. 358), while the 
other started from the area of King Herod's Antonia 
Fortress on the north-western edge of the Temple precinct. 
The latter route began at the chapel of the Repose (no. 
301), which commemorated Christ’s imprisonment in the 
house of Annas, and proceeded to nearby sites associated 
with events in the house of Pilate (nos. 286 and 289). 
After visiting these stations, pilgrims would have entered 
the Temple precinct, through either Bab al-‘Atim or Bab 
Hitta, and have crossed it to the ‘Sorrowful Gate’ (Bab an- 
Nazir, or less probably Bab al-Qattanin) on the east, 
whence they would have made their way through the 
narrow city streets to the principal entrance into the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
609-14: Wilkinson 1988: 73-77, fig. 19). After the fall of 
Jerusalem in 1187, however, Christians were once again 
debarred from the Temple precinct. In these circum- 
stances, instead of passing through the Temple area, the 
Way of the Cross seems to have run along the streets of 
Jehoshaphat and Tariq al-Wad, following a course similar 
to that of the present-day Via Dolorosa (Vincent and Abel 
1914: 614-23; Storme 1973a: 83-90). 

In the later thirteenth century Latin pilgrims begin to 
refer to a church situated in the Street of Jehoshaphat a 
short way to the west of the house of Annas (or chapel of 
the Repose, no. 301), marking the place where the Virgin 
Mary had swooned on seeing her Son carrying the Cross. 
Sometime after 1244, for example, an unnamed pilgrim 


wrote: 


Near there [the house of Annas] moreover is a certain church 
which is called St Mary of the Spasm (de Panmeison), where she 
was overcome with sorrow for her Son when she saw Him carry- 
ing the Cross; and there, set in the wall of a high arch. there are 
still two large white stones, on which the Lord rested when He 
was carrying the cross; and there is also there the street that leads 
to St Stephen’s gate. . . 

Near the church of St Mary of the Spasm was. so it is said, the 
house of King Herod. (Anon saec. xb, 21 (IHC. 1v. 356) 


Virtually identical accounts appear in other late thir- 


teenth- and early fourteenth-century sources. which refer 


to the church respectively as S. Maria de Spasmo (Philip of 
Savona (1285-91), v1 (ed. Neumann, 52-3: IHC. IV, 
234)), S. Maria de Pamason (Marino Sanudo (c.1 320). HI, 
14, 10 (ed. Bongars, 257; ELS, 395, no. 910.3)) and s. 
Maria de Pasmoyson (Oderic of Friuli 1330: 152). The map 
that accompanies Sanudo’s text also shows a building 
identified as pasmus virginis just west of one marked Anna 


on the south side of the street. 
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After Jenni ngs 1969 
54 Church of St Mary of the Mount of Olives (no. 34-1): plan. 


‘Has been buried, the day of Pentecost, the just Joseph, 
priest of the recently founded sanctuary of the appearance 
of the angel’ (Bagatti 1939: 19-20, no. 17: 1973¢: 
191-2, fig.; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: lit, 313; 
~ Thomsen 1921: 103, no. 158). Clermont-Ganneau dated 
this to the period between 638 and 1099 on the basis of 
the style of the script (1888: v, 164-9 (no. B), 182-4: 
1902: 454-5). The seal matrix of 
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Discussion 


een 
Jennings suggests that the medieval church may es 
built either in the eleventh century or sometime a a also 
and that its destruction probably occurred in 11 8 cS eis 
Suggests, on the basis of architectural ee or 
plan, that it may have been built to serve an Arm Sia 
Georgian community (1969: 21-2). If it is oe ves (cf. 
the church was that of St Mary of the Mount of Olt ver, it 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 111, 312-1 2 ), howe riod 
would have been Greek or Syrian Orthodox in the 2 the 
before 1099. An anonymous Latin pilgrim also attes 
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a ee 


existence of a Syrian Orthodox monastery in this position 
around 1170, while the building’s triconch plan is remi- 
niscent of the plans of the churches at the monastery of St 
Theodosius (Vol. 11, no. 221) and in at-Taiyiba (no. 250), 
both of which were rebuilt by the Greek or Syrian Orthodox 
in the twelfth century over the remains of earlier fifth- or 
sixth-century buildings. The date of the rebuilding, 
however, is difficult to determine in this case. If it was asso- 
ciated with the priest Joseph, a date before 1099 would be 
possible, though it is perhaps significant that no pilgrim 
mentions seeing it before c.1170. As for its destruction, 
although the coin evidence could allow this to be associated 
with the Muslim raid of 1152 (William of Tyre, xv11, 20 
(CCCM, Lx, 787-9; trans. Babcock and Krey, H, 
215-17)), it seems more likely to have occurred in or soon 
after 1187, despite the failure of the Greek John Phocas to 
mention the church in 1177 (ch. xv (PG, CXxxII, 945)). It 
is not included in a list of Greek monasteries existing after 
1187 (Anon. Graecus, v (PG, cxxx11, 980)). 

The modern Greek chapel of the Palm occupies the site 
of a fifth-century funerary chapel, some 50 m to the north- 
north-west of the site of the medieval church (Storme 
1971: 152-4, fig. 36; Bagatti 1973c: 197-8; Bieberstein 
and Bloedhorn 1994: 111, 314). 


Sources 


Anon. 11 (c.1170), 9 (IHC, 111, 14; PPTS, v1, 12; trans. Wilkinson, 
242); ELS, 405, no. 630; Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 286, no. 113 
(1179); RRH, 153-4, no. 576 (1179); Saewulf (1102-3), xvul 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 70; PPTS, iv, 19, 43). 


Affagart 1533-4: 111; d’Anglure 1395a: 17; Antonio da Crema 
1486: 100, 147; Bagatti 1939: 19-20, no. 17; 1973c; Baldi 
1973: 96; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: m1, 312-13; 
Buondelmonti 1468: 253; Clermont-Ganneau 1888: v, 164-9 
(no. B), 182-4; 1902: 454-5; Faber 1483: 1, 480-1; Guylforde 
1506: 32; von Harff 1496-9: 214; Jennings 1969; Mandeville 
c.1356-66a: 177; Mariano of Siena 1431: 95; Poloner 1422a: 
234; 1422b: 8-9; Rinuccini 1474: 185-6; Rocchetta 1630b: 
115; Schick R 1995: 355, 357; Schlumberger, Chalandon and 
Blanchet 1943: 126, no. 142: Storme 1971: 35, 36, 152-4, figs. 
2.5, 3g, 36; 1993a: 92; Thenaud 1512: 109; Thomsen 1921: 
103, no. 158; Vincent and Abel 1914: 388, 391, 399; Wallis 
1967; Zvallart 1587a: 176-7. 


No. 342 Church of St Mary of the Spasm 
17210.13191 (Map 3) 


History 


Uncertainty about the precise location of the Praetorium, 
or house of Pontius Pilate, in which Jesus had been 


condemned to death and delivered up for crucifixion, led in 
the twelfth century to the development of two alternative 
Ways of the Cross commemorating the route to Calvary. 
One of these began on Mount Sion (no. 358), while the 
other started from the area of King Herod’s Antonia 
Fortress on the north-western edge of the Temple precinct. 
The latter route began at the chapel of the Repose (no. 
301), which commemorated Christ's imprisonment in the 
house of Annas, and proceeded to nearby sites associated 
with events in the house of Pilate (nos. 286 and 289). 
After visiting these stations, pilgrims would have entered 
the Temple precinct, through either Bab al-‘Atim or Bab 
Hitta, and have crossed it to the ‘Sorrowful Gate’ (Bab an- 
Nazir, or less probably Bab al-Qattanin) on the cast. 
whence they would have made their way through the 
narrow city streets to the principal entrance into the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
609-14; Wilkinson 1988: 73-77, fig. 19). After the fall of 
Jerusalem in 1187, however, Christians were once again 
debarred from the Temple precinct. In these circum- 
stances, instead of passing through the Temple area, the 
Way of the Cross seems to have run along the streets of 
Jehoshaphat and Tariq al-Wad, following a course similar 
to that of the present-day Via Dolorosa (Vincent and Abel 
1914: 614-23; Storme 1973a: 83-90). 

In the later thirteenth century Latin pilgrims begin to 
refer to a church situated in the Street of Jehoshaphat a 
short way to the west of the house of Annas (or chapel of 
the Repose, no. 301), marking the place where the Virgin 
Mary had swooned on seeing her Son carrying the Cross. 
Sometime after 1244, for example, an unnamed pilgrim 


wrote: 


Near there [the house of Annas] moreover is a certain church 
which is called St Mary of the Spasm (de Panmeison). where she 
was overcome with sorrow for her Son when she saw Him carry- 
ing the Cross; and there, set in the wall of a high arch. there are 
still two large white stones, on which the Lord rested when He 
was carrying the cross: and there is also there the street that leads 


to St Stephen’s gate. . . eee 
Near the church of St Mary of the Spasm was. so itis said, the 


house of King Herod. (Anon saec. xb, 21 (THC, 1v. 356)) 


Virtually identical accounts appear in other late thir- 
teenth- and early fourteenth-century sources. which refer 
to the church respectively as S. Maria de Spasmo (Philip of 
Savona (1285-91), VI (ed. Neumann. 52-3: IHC. Iv. 
234)), S. Maria de Pamason (Marino Sanudo (c.1 320). 111, 
14, 10 (ed. Bongars, 257; ELS, 595. no. 910.3)) and s. 
Maria de Pasmoyson (Oderic of Friuli 1330: 152). The map 
that accompanies Sanudo’s text also shows a building 
identified as pasmus virginis just west of one marked Anna 
on the south side of the street. 
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It seems, however, that a site in this vicinity was already 
associated with the Virgin Mary and her Child in the twelfth 
century, for around 1165 John of Wiirzburg described the 
route westward along the Street of Jehoshaphat in these 
terms: 


In the midst, I say, of this street, there is an ancient stone arch 
across the street, beneath which the Blessed Virgin Mary is said 
to have rested, together with her blessed Offspring, who was yet 
but a tiny infant, and to have suckled Him there. This event is 
commemorated there by a picture, and the place, which is shut off 
by aslight enclosure from the public path, being sacred, although 
without the presence of achurch, is looked upon and worshipped 
with due reverence. (CCCM, cxxx1x, 136-7; PPTS, v, 48) 


The ancient archway mentioned in all these accounts was 
evidently the second-century Roman arch, known today 
as the Ecce Homo arch, which still spans the street. It seems 
very likely that the church that stood near it at the end of 
the thirteenth century, commemorating St Mary’s swoon- 
ing at seeing her Son being led to execution, had effectively 
appropriated the site that had been associated with the 
earlier, related tradition. As the church is unlikely to have 
been built during the period of Ayyubid or Mamluk control 
of the city, when the construction of new churches would 
have been forbidden, the most plausible period for its con- 
struction would have been between 1229 and 1241, when 
Jerusalem was nominally in Christian hands but the 
Haram ash-Sharif remained an exclusively Muslim area. 
Alternatively, it could possibly have been built after John of 
Wiirzburg’s visit and before 1187, though if that were the 
case the tradition associating it with the Virgin’s swoon 
would most likely only have come to be linked to it when 
the street beside it became part of the Way of the Cross. 

Ricoldus of Montecroce, who walked the Way of the 
Cross between 1288 and 1291, mentions only the place 
where the Virgin Mary fainted and the place and memorial 
where Christ fell (ch. v, 39-41 (ed. Kappler, 66; cf. ed. 
Laurent, 112; IHC, 1v, 272)). The church of S. Maria de 
Spasmo is mentioned, however, by Peter de Pennis (c.1350: 
358; cf. Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 57). It also 
appears to have been the church which the account of the 
Catalan pilgrimage of 1323 associates with Jesus’ saying to 
the women following Him, ‘Daughters of Jerusalem, do not 
weep forme. . .’ (Luke 23.27-30; Catalan Pilgrims 1323: 
374; Baldi 1955: 596, no. 913.1). The reference made bya 
Slav pilgrim to the footprints of Mary being visible between 
the Holy Sepulchre and St Anne’s church (no. 305) may 
also relate to this church (Slavonic Anon. ¢.1360: 390). 

In 1384, Italian pilgrims reported that the church had 
been turned into a mosque, from which Christians were 
debarred (Frescobaldi 1384: 71; Gucci 1384: 128). In 
the following century, John Poloner was still able to see the 


remains of the church, though he says that by then the 
Muslims had destroyed it (1422a: 230; 1422b: 5; Baldi 
1955: 600, no. 918.4). This is confirmed by Louis de 
Rochechouart (1461: 242), Anselmo Adorno (1470-1: 
262), Francesco Suriano (1485b: 104), Antonio da Crema 
(1486: 97) and Felix Faber, who adds that the wails, which 
were strongly built of ashlar, had been left standing so that 
the Muslim owner might build himself a house there 
(1480-3: 1, 447; Baldi 1955: 602, no. 919.8; cf. Thenaud 
1512: 106; Possot 1532: 171, 185; Affagart 1533-4: 94). 
Sixteenth-century Italian illustrations of the Way of the 
Cross continue to show the church (Réhricht 1892: 
pls.v.29, vi11.k), but J. Zvallart’s plan of 1 585 depicts it in 
ruins (1585a: 154; Baldi 1955: 603). 

In the sixteenth century, Boniface of Ragusa writes ofa 
stone upon which the Virgin Mary had sat and which St 
Helena, whom he supposed to have been the founder of 
the church, had placed before its main altar. After the 
church had been ‘profaned’ by the Muslims, the 
Franciscan custos, Fr Bonavertura Cursetti (1547-51), 
purchased this stone from the governor of Jerusalem, 
Qa’it Bay, and placed it over the main door to the 
Franciscan convent on Mount Sion (1577: 224-5; Baldi 
1955: 605, no. 920.6; cf. Horn 1725~44b: 152). In the 
early seventeenth century, Bernardino Amico depicted 
the chapel schematically as an open baldachin, with a 
dome carried on four rectangular piers (1620a: 25-6, pl. 
21b; 1620b: 80-2, pl. 21b). Francesco Quaresmi recalled 
that on his first visit to Jerusalem in 1616 the church had 
been well-nigh destroyed, with only its upper part exist- 
ing. On his return in 1625, however, he found that the 
governor had built a house and removed virtually all ve 
of the building. He mentions, however, that the aia 
was raised above ground and that the area below it a 
been made into a stable for horses (1639a: 1, 161; 
1639b: 176-8; Baldi 1955: 602). By 1630, this had oe 
replaced by a bath-house (Rocchetta 1630b: 95; na 
1683: 192); but a shortage of water caused it to fall as 
of use and the door was walled up in 1732 (Hor: 
1725-44b: 152-3). sultan. 

The site of the ruined bath-house, Hammam as- 0 364 
was purchased by the Armenian Catholic Church in 1 ¥ 
and excavations were carried out to the east of ty) 
Ch. Clermont-Ganneau in 1874. These revealed nen 
mosaics and the foundations of a medieval church, ie 
were incorporated into the crypt of the new ss gees ster 
in 1881 (Clermont-Ganneau 1896: J, 78-83; poner 
1902: 122-4, figs.; Vincent and Abel 1914: 598- ee 
Prag 1989: 159-60). Itis uncertain how this related im 
remains reported on by the Revd Hanauer and attri eh 
wrongly by him to the church of St John the Evang 
(1893b: 304-5). 








Description 


The remains of the church now form the crypt to the 
Armenian Catholic church, built in 1881. The floor is 
therefore 5.05 m below the level of the church floor and 
3.75 m below street level. The excavations by Clermont- 
Ganneau in the 1870s and further works carried out along 
the north side of the church in the 1960s (Saller 1964: 
281) show that the medieval building was placed in an 
area containing extensive remains of late Roman build- 
ings with mosaic floors. Indeed, part of one such mosaic, 
representing a pair of sandals and incorporated into the 
pavement in the centre of the south-eastern bay of the 
church, may have had some effect on its precise location; 
as Vincent and Abel suggest, it is very possible that these 
were the ‘footprints of Mary’ seen by a Slav pilgrim in the 
fourteenth century (Slavonic Anon. c.1360: 390; Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 618). 

As recorded by Macalister (1902: fig. p. 122) the church 
consisted of a three-aisled basilica of only two bays, with a 
semi-circular apse flanked by two small deep apses on the 
east. However, Vincent and Abel are surely correct in 
deducing that in the course of reconstruction the builders 
of the Armenian Catholic church suppressed the western 
bay (1914: 601, fig. 245; cf. Enlart 1925: 11, 198). When 
this is restored, the plan becomes that of a typical middle 
Byzantine cross-in-square with a central dome, the exis- 
tence of which is also suggested by Amico’s drawing 
(1620ab: pl. 21 (recte 19)) (fig. 55). 
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After Vincent and Abel, 1914. 
35 Church of St Mary of the Spasm (no. 342): plan. 
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Overall the church measured 12.5 m internally from 
north to south: and if one assumes that the missing 
western bay was like the eastern one, it would have been 
17.9 m from east to west, including the apse, which was 
3.65 m deep and 5.56 m wide. The vaulting was carried on 
four cross-shaped piers, 1.9 m across with arms some 
0.3 m long, and on corresponding pilasters. The nave 
and crossing were 5.0 m wide between the piers. the 
‘aisles’ 1.4 m wide and the eastern bay 1.95 m. The side 
apses measured 2.0 m in width, and appear to have been 
preceded by deep tunnel vaults. The main apse contains an 
aumbry in each side wall. 


Decoration and Furnishing 


A mosaic pavement, with at least two phases of construc- 
tion, extends through the eastern and south-eastern bays 
of the church (Macalister 1902: 122-4; Vincent and Abel 
1914: 598-604, figs. 245-6). The earliest section survives 
in the south-eastern bay in front of the south apse. It con- 
sists of a carpet of interlaced patterning in red, white and 
black tesserae, defined by a black and white border. That 
this belonged to an earlier building is demonstrated by its 
orientation and by the way in which the church wall cuts 
through it. Outside the border but still part of the same 
mosaic are depicted a pair of sandals in yellow and black, 
facing north-west, on a white ground; this includes 
blurred traces of indented squares in red and black, which 
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may perhaps represent an intermediate phase. The early 
phase seems likely to be fifth or sixth century in date (Avi- 
Yonah 1933: 178, no. 164). The second-phase work con- 
sists of lines of alternating sprigs and lozenges in red and 
black on a white ground; it apparently picks up the pattern 
of the earlier squares, though it is more crudely executed, 
with tesserae averaging 28.5 mm across as opposed to 
13.7 mm. This pattern is laid out respecting the orienta- 
tion of the medieval church and therefore appears to be 
contemporary with it. 


Epigraphy 


Some medieval masonry marks and earlier fragments of 
Greek and Latin inscriptions have been recorded on 
masonry in and around the church (de Sandoli 1974: 


149-50; cf. Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11 
315-16). 


’ 


Discussion 


Although it is possible that this church was built between 
1160/5 and 1187, it seems more probable that it was 
constrcted by the Orthodox or Jacobite community 
between 1229 and 1241 (or 1244), when Jerusalem was 
again in Christian hands, to serve as a station on the Way 
of the Cross. The choice of the site may have been 
influenced by an earlier tradition that associated it with 
the Virgin Mary’s caring for her Son while still an infant. 
It may have been reinforced by the discovery and incor- 
poration into the building of a fifth- or sixth-century 
mosaic, possibly part of a bath-house, depicting a pair of 
sandals. By the end of the fourteenth century it was no 


longer in Christian hands and may already have been 
partly destroyed. 


Visited 23.9.82. 


Sources 


Anon. saec. xb (1244-), xx1 (IHC, tv, 356); ELS, 593-5, nos. 
910-1; Philip of Savona (1285-9 1), vi (ed. Neumann, 52-3; 
IHC, 1v, 234); Ricoldus of Montecroce (1288-91), v, 39-41 (ed. 
Kappler, 66; ed. Laurent, 112; IHC, Iv, 272); Sanudo (c.1320), 
In, 14, 10 (ed. Bongars, 257; PPTS, Xu, 50). 


Jerusalem map: Sanudo-Vesconte (London, c.1320). 


Adorno 1470-1: 262: Affagart 1533-4: 94: Amico 1620a: 
25-6, pl. 21; 1620b: 80-2, pl. 21; d'Anglure 1395a: 14-15; 


Antonio da Crema 1486: 97; Ariosti 1463: 19-20; de Aveiro 
1569a: 111"; 1569b: 232-3; Avi-Yonah 1933: 178, no. 164; 
Baldi 1953: 245-6; 1955: 594-5, 600, 602, 605, 612; 1973: 
73; di Bartolomeo 1431: 148-9; de Beauvau 1615: 133; 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 1, 209, 217; 11, 314—15; Boase 
1977: 92; Boniface of Ragusa 1577: 224—5; de Bruyn 1698: 
259; 1702: 187; Catalan Pilgrims 1323: 374; de Chateaubriand 
1806-7: 352; Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 78-83; Enlart 1925: 
1, 46, 51; 11, 198; Faber 1480-3: 1, 447; Frescobaldi 1384: 71; 
Gucci 1384: 128; Guide Bleu 1932: 583; Guylforde 1506: 29; 
Hanauer 1893b: 304-5; von Harff 1496-9: 206; Hoade 1946: 
183-4; 1978: 163-4; Horn 1725—44b: 152-3; Jeffery 1919: 
165; Laffi 1683: 192; Macalister 1902: 122-4, figs.; Mariano of 
Siena 1431: 87: Meistermann 1936: 160-1, plan; Mommert 
1903: 120-l; Moore 1961: 78, 89; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
1346-50: 57; Oderic of Friuli 1330: xxxiii, 3-8; Ovadiah and 
Gomez de Silva 1984: 138, no. 20; Peter de Pennis c.1350: 358; 
Pierotti 1864: 141; Pococke 1743: 11, 13; Poloner 1422a: 230; 
1422b: 5; Possot 1532: 171, 185; Prag 1989: 159-60; 2002: 
148; Pringle 1982b: 10; Quaresmi 1639a: 161; 1639b: 176-8; 
Rinuccini 1474: 162: Rocchetta 1630b: 95; de Rochechouart 
1461: 242; Rohricht 1892: pls. v.29, vii1.k; Saller 1964: 281; 
de Sandoli 1974: 149-50; Sandys 1615: 194, fig.; Slavonic 
Anon. c.1360: 390; Storme 1973a: 89, 171-5, figs. 23-4; 
Suriano 1485b: 103, 104; Thenaud 1512: 106; Tobler 1853:1, 
449-456; 1859: 299; della Valle 1616c: 72; Vincent and Abel 
1914: 598-604, 616-8, figs. 244-7, pl. Lx.8; de Vogiié 1860: 
303; Zvallart 1587a: 167-8. 


No. 343 Church of St Mary (House of Mary, 
the Mother of John Mark, now St Mark, Dair 
as-Surian) 17192.13146 (Map 4) 


History 


The present-day Syrian Orthodox (Jacobite) church of St 
Mark is located east of the Citadel, some 30 m from the 
medieval street of Mount Sion. Although its ee 
indicates a twelfth-century origin, the church does 7° 
appear to be mentioned in any of the surviving sources 
from the time of the Frankish kingdom. Furthermore, 
there is no reason to believe that it was held by the Jacobites 
at that time. 

In the twelfth century, the principal Jacobite church Mes 
that of St Mary Magdalene (no. 344) in the pa 
Quarter, but in 1197 it became a Muslim are 
Subsequently the Jacobites obtained the church of ‘i 
Thomas (no. 365), in the Armenian Quarter, Bub! i 
1451-2 they lost that too, when the priest-in-ch ae 
became a Muslim (Palmer 1991: 30). It was only in ia 
1470s, after twenty years without a church, that : d 
Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, Khalaf of Mardin, peas 
from the Copts the church and monastery of the at 
of God’, located in the middle of the city (Palmer 1991:3" 
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Palmer and van Gelder 1994: 34; Pahlitzsch 1997: 
102-3). Khalaf’s successor, Bishop John, extended the 
monastery by acquiring some adjacent properities, and, in 
1489-90, George, bishop of the abbey of Qartmin, 
endowed a hostel (Palmer 1991: 31; Pahlitzsch 1997: 
103). 

The Coptic church of St Mary that the Jacobites 
acquired may have been that built by Mansur al-Tilbani, 
assistant to the Turkoman governor of Jerusalem, in 1092 
(see no. 287). It may more certainly be identified as the 
church of Sion (kanisat sahyiin) that al-Maqrizi records the 
Copts possessing in Jerusalem in the early fifteenth 
century (Pahlitzsch 1997: 104). This no doubt explains 
the traditions that the Jacobites were later to associate 
with it. In 1491-2, for example, the priest Addai, on pil- 
grimage from the Tur Abdin, was told that a house next to 
the church was that of St Peter to which the Apostle fled 
after his escape from prison. There is evidently some con- 
fusion in Addai’s account, since according to Acts 
12.10~-17, the house at whose outer door Peter knocked 
belonged not to the Virgin Mary but to Mary the mother 
of John, otherwise known as Mark. Nevertheless, this 
appears to be the earliest reference to the association of 
the church with the house of John Mark, which has per- 
sisted to this day. Another related tradition, which the 
Chalcedonian churches associated instead with the 
Byzantine church of Mount Sion and its Romanesque suc- 
cessor (no. 336), identified it as the place of the Last 
Supper (Palmer 1991: 26, 31; Palmer and van Gelder 
1994: 34-6; Pahlitzsch 1997: 100-5; cf. Wilkinson 
1977: 171-2). 

The antiquity of the tradition associating these biblical 
events with St Mark’s church appeared at one time to be 
supported by a Syriac inscription that was discovered 
during refurbishment in 1940, built into its north wall. In 
translation it reads: 


This (is) the house of Mary, the mother of John who was called 
Mark; and it was proclaimed a church by the Holy Apostles in the 
name of the Mother of God, Mary, after the Ascension of our Lord 
Jesus Christ into Heaven; and it was built a second time, after 
Jerusalem was destroyed by King Titus. in the year 73 of Christ. 
(Palmer and van Gelder 1994: 34-5) 


O0.A. Meinardus has argued that the title of Mary as 
‘Mother of God’ indicates a date for the text after 431 
( 1963: 73), while Fr Yacoub Karkenny has suggested that 
it is sixth century (1986: 1, pl.). A. Palmer and G.J. van 
Gelder, however, have now shown that the inscription is 
more likely to have been carved with the intention of 
enhancing the biblical associations of the site, shortly after 
the Jacobites obtained possession of the church in the 
1470s (1994: 33-7; Palmer 1991: 31-2). 


In the 1480s, Felix Faber and his companions 
approached the church from the Dung Gate and its nearby 
sheep market: 


From thence we went into a narrow street wherein dwelt many 
Nubian Christians, and we knocked at the door of their church. 
When the door was opened we went in and said a prayer there. 
This church was pretty, but dark: and, indeed, all the Eastern 
churches are dark and gloomy. This church stands upon the place 
where once stood the house of Mary, the mother of John, whose 
surname was Mark, at whose door Peter knocked when he was 
brought out of prison by the angel. (1480-3: 11, 123) 


Shortly after this, however, Francesco Suriano still refers to 
the dedication of the Syrian church as being to St Mary 
(1485b: 89). 

In 1517, the Greek patriarch's claim to a number of 
churches in Jerusalem was confirmed in a firman issued by 
the Ottoman sultan Selim I. They included. besides the 
church of St John the Baptist (no. 322), ‘another 
monastery of St John and another church of his’. lying 
apparently between the church of St Mary (Megale 
Panagia, no. 340) and the Armenian church of St James 
(no. 318). This should probably be understood to refer to 
the church of John Mark: however, it does not necessarily 
mean that the church was in Greek hands, since the list 
includes a number of churches then in the hands of the 
Georgians and Armenians (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
1891la: 11, 219-22; Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: 16+). 
Indeed, later western pilgrims continue to record the 
church of St Mark as being in the hands of the Syrians 
(Affagart 1533-4: 85, 93: Perera 1553b: 32; Maundrell 
1697a: 132; 1697b: 465: cf. Rohricht 1892: pl. vi, no.7). 

In 1718-19, the fabric of the church and monastery of St 
Mark was restored under a succession of bishops appointed 
by Patriarch Isaac. Under Bishop Rabban Yihanna. the 
monastery was extended into an adjacent house: and 
between 1738 and 1744, Bishop Gregory George of Aleppo 
erected the outer wall and an iron gate (Palmer and van 
Gelder 1994: 39). As part of these works, in 1726-37 the 
interior of the church was plastered and tiled by the 
Armenian, Elias Vardapet of Caesarea (Carswell 1972: 1, 
107). A description and illustration by Fr Elzear Horn indi- 
cates that the principal medieval gate with gadrooned vous- 
soirs that survives today was at this time walled up and 
replaced by a smaller gate to the west (Horn 1725—-#4b: 
200-1, fig. 40). Further restoration was undertaken by 
Bishop Rishara around 1780; and an inscription records the 
restoration of the church and the building of monks’ cells 
833-4 by Bishop “Abd al-Ahad al-Dajali. 
‘Abd al-Nar of Edessa (1840-77), 
d supplied the present 
shop George Kassab 


and a portico in 1 
His successor, Rabban 
made further repairs, added rooms an 
wooden fittings to the church. Under Bi 
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from Sadad (1877-96) the cloister and various surrounding 
rooms were renovated. Finally, in 1940, the internal plaster- 
work of the church was renewed, its stone parapet and 
slabbed roof were repaired, and its floor was paved with 
marble (Palmer and van Gelder 1994: 39-56). 

The church has been surveyed by C. Schick (1895: 
327-8, fig.) and by Fr L.-H. Vincent (Vincent and Abel 
1914: 986, figs. 412-13). 


Description 


The church is located on the south side of Harat as- 
Surian, from which it is separated by a wall with a gate 
opening into a groin-vaulted portico. As the interior is 
plastered and most of the exterior is abutted by other 
buildings, the masonry is difficult to characterize. 
Excavation against the inside of the north wall in 
September 1981, however, indicated that the wall and its 
foundation were of one build, descending some 3.5 m 
below the present pavement level and set in a foundation 
trench dug from a level 0.5 m below the pavement. It 
appears therefore that the building does not rest on or 
incorporate remains of an earlier structure. 
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The church comprises two roughly equal bays separated 
from a semi-circular eastern apse by a short choir (figs. 
56-7, pl. cLXvI). The nave measures internally some 10.7 
by 6 m andis groin-vaulted, the two bays being separated 
by a transverse arch, which springs from thick-leaved cap- 
itals of twelfth-century Crusader type (pl. cLxvim) with 
damaged abaci set atop plain rectangular pilasters. The 
abaci are continued as a cornice, albeit now mostly of 
plaster, around the whole interior. The choir is covered by 
a slightly pointed barrel-vault and is 1.8 m deep, while the 
apse is 4.1 m wide and enclosed by a pointed semi-dome. 
Rectangular aumbries are set in the walls of the nave just 
in front of the choir; the apse itself also has segmentally 
shaped aumbries, though the northern one has been 
removed by the insertion of a passage. Above the cornice a 
lancet window in each bay lights the nave from north and 
south, though the larger window with an external hood- 
mould thatis set in the west wall appears to be an insertion 
or enlargement made in the late nineteenth century 
(Schick 1895: 327). 

The present door is set in the north wall of the east 
bay, immediately next to the central pilaster. The opening is 
1.36 m wide and covered by a lintel with a low relieving 
arch (pl. cLxv111). The rear-arch is pointed, while externally 








56 Church of St Mary (now St Mark) (no. 343): plan. 
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57 Church of St Mary (now St Mark) (no. 343): E-W section. 


cLxvit Church of St Mary (now St Mark, no. 343): pilaster 
capital supporting transverse arch. 


Decoration and Furnishings 


Among the fittings now shown to visitors are an icon of 
the Virgin attributed to St Luke and a stone font in which 
the Virgin Mary is said to have been baptized. 


CLXV 
1 Church of St Mary (now St Mark, no. 343): interior 
looking east. 


Associated Buildings 


periaies set back within a pointed arch enclosed by a 
cue — hood-mould with label stops. The door 
nee e an original feature, though Schick suggests _ portic 

e€ principal door was originally in the west wall though much restore 
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ee = 32 a3 however, notrace of any blocked openingmay cates with the street, howe 
€ seen in that position. is less certain whether it is in situ o 


The church is flanked on its north side by a groin-vaulted 
o or cloister, part of which appears to be medieval, 
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cLxvI1I1_ Church of St Mary (now St Mark, no. 343): north 


door. 


another location (pl. cLx1x). The opening is 1.55 m wide 
and covered by a lintel supported on the returns of a hori- 
zontal cyma-recta cornice. It is recessed within a pointed 
arch with gadrooned voussoirs, which springs from the 
same cornice and is enclosed by a cyma-recta hood-mould. 
The jambs are undecorated, except for a flanking pair of 


moulded plinths, which appear out of place and now serve 
merely as seats. 


Epigraphy 


A series of Syriac and Arabic inscriptions from the church 
and monastery, including that mentioned above, has been 


recorded and published by A. Palmer and G.J. van Gelder 
(1994), 


Visited 11.9.81, 23.10.81, 15.9.94, 13.12.02. 
Sources 


PEF: C.N, Johns papers, Field Notebook 1940-1 (18 July 1941). 





or 





at ne ee : A of 
cCLxIx Church of St Mary (now St Mark, no. 343): outer 0 
to precinct. 
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No. 344 Jacobite Cathedral Church of 
St Mary Magdalene and Simon the Pharisee 
17231.13216 (Map 3) 


History 


An appendix to the chronicle of Michael the Syrian lists 
the succession of Syrian Orthodox (Jacobite) bishops of 
Jerusalem from the time of James, the brother of Jesus, 
until the end of the twelfth century; the names of those 
from 793 also appear in a register of episcopal ordina- 
tions (ed. Chabot, 111, 448-504, appx. 111-Iv; Palmer 
1991: 27, 36-7; 1992: 75-6). When the Jacobite pilgrim 
Barsawmo of Claudia visited Jerusalem in the early fifth 
century, he lodged in a monastery on Mount Sion which 
appears to have been founded by a certain Photinus 
(Palmer 1991: 18-20). This house was probably 
destroyed by the Persians in 614 (Palmer 1991: 26). The 
colophon of a manuscript that belonged in the twelfth 
century to the church of St Mary Magdalene, however, 
records two nuns serving in a church in Jerusalem in the 
time of Bishop Jeremy in Ap 748-50 (Palmer 1991: 26 
n.40). That church too would have been destroyed in 
806-7, when the caliph Hariin al-Rashid ordered the 
demolition of Jacobite churches (Michael the Syrian, x11, 
5 (trans. Chabot, 111, 21); Palmer 1991: 26-7; Pahlitzsch 
1997: 83). Between 819 and 830, however, the Egyptian 
Macarius of Nabriiwa (Maqara al-Nabrawi) founded a 
new church, apparently to replace it, dedicated to St Mary 
Magdalene (al-Majdalaniya) (Cerulli 1943: 1, 10; Palmer 
1991: 27: Gil 1984: 158; 1992: 448-9; Pahlitzsch 1997: 
83). This too would have been ruined in 1009 by the 
Fatimid caliph al-Hakim; and, although there is a refer- 
ence to the rebuilding of a church of the Jacobites in 
1092, that appears to have been a different building 
(Palmer 1991: 27-8; cf. Gil 1992: 449; Pahlitzsch 1997: 
83-4) (see no. 287). 

At the time of the Crusader conquest, the Syrian 
monastery was occupied by only ‘three feeble old men’, the 
bishop having fled to Egypt. Later. Bishop Cyril returned. 
He was joined in Jerusalem by the patriarch of Antioch, 
Athanasius, who obtained from Baldwin I the return of 
Oyo villages belonging to the monastery, Bayt ‘Arif and 
Adassiya (Kh. ‘Adasa), in the latter of which a fortified 
monastery was built (see Vol. 1v, q.v.) (Syriac colophons, 
I-11 (1138), trans. Palmer, 77-8, 82). 

The church and monastery in the city. dedicated to St 
Mary Magdalene, were also rebuilt in the early twelfth 
century by Bishop Ignatius I Hesnin. who died in 1124-5 
(Palmer 1991: 27-8; Palmer and van Gelder 1994: 37-8: 
Hamilton 1980: 194-5). A colophon by the priestly monk 
Romanus (1138) records: 


He found (the Church’s property) both outside and inside (the 
walls of Jerusalem) in ruins, without even a residence suitable to 
the dignity of a bishop for him to dwell in. First of all, with great 
dedication, he rebuilt the monastery in the city and peopled it and 
by his spiritual care this brotherhood of unity was established in 
Jerusalem. He made a canonical decree that there should be no 
(Jacobite) monk in Jerusalem outside (this) community, since he 
was a watchful and an energetic shepherd. (Syriac colophon 11, 
trans. Palmer, 82-3) 


Ignatius II's successor, Ignatius III Jadida, arrived in 
Jerusalem from Amida, where he had been bishop, on 12 
October 1125. 


To the building that he found (in the city) he added twice as much 
again; he constructed three large cisterns at the gate of the 
monastery with a fine circle (of buildings) ina quadrangle above 
them asa hostel for pilgrims and (other) guests to rest in and utter 
a prayer for him and for his parents. (Syriac colophon 1, trans. 
Palmer, 83) 


Ignatius III died in Acre on the Thursday before Whitsun 
1138, and his embalmed body was taken to Jerusalem for 
burial. During his episcopate he had provided the church 
with all that it needed, including a book of liturgical 
chants (Palmer 1992: 84). Romanus also refers to the exis- 
tence of nuns, who would most likely have undertaken 
domestic duties, as in earlier times (Palmer 1991: 26-7 
n.40; 1992: 84). 

Another colophon, written by Sohd6 at ‘the holy and 
sacerdotal abbey of Lord Simon the Pharisee and of Saint 
Mary Magdalene in Jerusalem’ (Palmer 1992: 85 n.45: 
Meinardus 1995: 115). refers to the large influx of 
Jacobite refugees from Edessa that the monasteries of 
Jerusalem experienced in 1148-9. At this time Bishop 
Ignatius IV Romanus, the writer of the colophon quoted 
above, obtained from King Baldwin HI and his mother, 
Queen Melisende, the return to the monastery of St Mary 
Magdalene of the village of Dayr Dakariya, where the 
Jacobites proceeded to built a church and a tower (see Vol. 
1, no. 88) (Syriac colophon, 111 (1149), trans. Palmer 87: 
cf. Taylor 1930: 123-4). 

The Ecclesia S. Marie Magdalene is shown on a hill in the 
north-eastern quarter of the city on the Cambrai map of 
c.1150, and is marked T emplum S, Marie on the Hague and 
Copenhagen maps (c.1170, 1180). and Ecclesia S. Jacobi on 
the Stuttgart map (c.1180). An anonymous pilgrim text of 
c.1160 also places it near St Anne’s church (Anon. vil. 4 
(IHC, 111, 80; PPTS, vi, 72; Wilkinson. 234)). 

Around 1165 the monastery was also visited by John of 
Wiirzburg, who, after describing the house of Simon the 
Leper in Bethany (see vol. 1, nos. 59-60). continued: 


there is a certain church inside the walls of the 
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consecrated in honour of Mary Magdalene. In it live Jacobite 
monks, who assert that there was the house of Simon the Leper, 
who invited Our Lord to the banquet in which Mary Magdalene 
came up and fell at the feet of Jesus, wetting them with her tears, 
kissing and wiping them with her hair, and anointing them with 
ointment. This they indeed claim and the spot itself, marked in 
the pavement in the form of a cross, where Mary came to the feet 
of Jesus; and they establish this to be so in a painted panel and 
display to this day a hair of the same Mary which, found there, is 
contained in a small transparent vessel. (CCCM, cxxxIx, 111; cf. 
PPTS, v, 23) 


The Jacobites explained to John that, contrary to what he 
had been taught, Mary Magdalene was not the same 
woman as Mary of Bethany, leaving him in a state of some 
confusion (CCCM, cxxx1x, 111-12; cf. PPTS, v, 23-4; cf. 
Jotischky 1997: 221; Pahlitzsch 1997: 89-90). The exis- 
tence of some hair of Mary Magdalene which the Jacobites 
showed to visitors is also mentioned by another anony- 
mous western pilgrim (Anon. 11 (c.1170), 10 (IHC, 111, 14; 
trans. Wilkinson, 242; PPTS, v1, 12)). Al-Harawi, on the 
other hand, appears to have confused Mary Magdalene 
with the woman of Samaria, since he mentions at the 
church of the Jacobites (kanisat al-Ya ‘fagiba) a well at which 
the Messiah washed and the Samaritan woman had faith 
in Him (trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 66-7; Le Strange 1890: 
211). 

On Maundy Thursday 1168, the Jacobite patriarch and 
chronicler Michael the Syrian arrived in Jerusalem and 
stayed at the monastery of St Mary Magdalene; on Easter 
eve he also met the Latin patriarch, Fulcher (Michael the 
Syrian, xIx, 3 (trans. Chabot, 111, 332); Hamilton 1980: 
196; Palmer 1992: 91). According to John of Ibelin, the 
Jacobite metropolitan (I’arcevesque des Jacopins) was a 
suffragan of the Latin patriarch, though one version of 
his text makes it appear that he was a suffragan of the 
Armenian archbishop (Livre, ccxxvi (ed. Edbury, 592; 
RHC Lois, 1, 415-16)). Although the former arrange- 
ment seems the more plausible, it is doubtful whether it 
would have been true in practice, since the archbishop 
would have regarded the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch as 
his superior. It is possible, however (as Bernard Hamilton 
has suggested to me), that John of Ibelin’s text reflects a 
later claim of the Latin patriarch to authority over the 
Jacobites of Jerusalem, following the reception of 
Patriarch Ignatius II into communion with Rome by the 
Dominican prior Philip in 1236 (cf. Edbury 1997: 
177-8). Sometime after 1180, a rival patriarch to 
Michael named Theodore Bar Wahban was consecrated 
and, arriving in Jerusalem, offered the Latin patriarch 
1,000 dinars if he would grant him Possession of St Mary 
Magdalene’s against the will of the metropolitan, 
Athanasius (consecrated 1 184), This dispute was still in 


progress when the city fell to Saladin in 1187 (Michael 
the Syrian (trans. Chabot, 111, 382-8, 394); Hamilton 
1980: 198; Palmer 1992: 92-3). 

Ernoul’s chronicle describes the church (moustier) of St 
Mary Magdalene at the time of Jerusalem’s fall in 1187 as 
located in the Juerie (or Juderie) Quarter, where the Syrians 
lived; near to it was a postern leading into the space 
between the two city walls (ch. xvi1 (ed. de Mas Latrie, 
207, 213; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 49); cf. Eracles, 
xxi, 55 (RHC Occ, 11, 83); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr 
(Rothelin, c.1261), 1x, x1 (RHC Occ, 11, 505, 510; ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 161, 167; trans. Shirley, 22, 
25)). According to the Lyons manuscript of the 
Continuation, it had been through the postern situated 
near to the church (la madelaine des Jacopins) that the spy 
sent by the barons in Nablus to observe the coronation of 
Sibylla and Guy had entered and exited from the city the 
previous year (ch. xviit, LI (ed. Morgan, 32-3, 64); ch 
Eracles, xx111, 17 (RHC Oce, 11, 27—8)); however, it appears 
that the writer has simply confused madelaine with 
maladerie, or the leper house of St Lazarus (no. 328), near 
which there was also a postern (Ernoul, x1 (ed. de Mas 
Latrie, 132—3)). When the city fell, the monks and nuns 
shared the same fate as the rest of Jerusalem's inhabitants, 
though Bishop Slibo was eventually able to find aoe 
with some of the other monks in Cyprus (Chron. ad aC 
1234 (trans., 11, 171); Palmer 1992: 93). Subsequentif® 
Jumada I 593 H/ap 1197, the building was converted a 
a madrasa named the Maimuniya after the ae 
Din Abii Sa‘id Maymiin, Saladin’s treasurer (Mujir He 
1494-5: 166-7; Cerulli 1943: 1, 14; Palmer 1991: 3¥; 
1992: 93-4; Schick 1997: 127). . 

The monastery was reoccupied by the Jacobites ae 
the period when Jerusalem was again in Frankish seal 
between 1229 and 1244. In 1235-6, a dispute te 
between the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria an Be 
Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, when the former co 
crated a metropolitan for Jerusalem. In 1237, 6 
patriarch of Antioch, Ignatius I, therefore iat 
Jerusalem, where he stayed in the monastery of St ae 
Magdalene, which at that time contained seventy ™ = 
(Bar Hebraeus, Chron. Eccles. (ed. and trans. ee a 
Lammy, 11, 653-4); Rey 1901: 155; Vosté 192 eT 
Hamilton 1980: 349). His subsequent consecrate oe: 
bishop for Ethiopia resulted in the Copts refusing ae 
nize St Mary Magdalene’s as their cathedral eri 
(Vosté 1929: 81-2; Palmer 1991: 37-8; 1992: 9 ae 

In the thirteenth century the church is aga!) eee of 
by western pilgrim texts as lying near the churc 
Anne (Pelerinaiges (c.1231), vii; Chemins ¢ 
(1260s) 11, 1 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 96, 
Some sources also associated it with the house 
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the Leper (Hec sunt peregrinationes, v (IHC, Iv, 336)). One, 
for example, after mentioning St Anne’s, continues: 


There is the house of Simon the Leper, where the many sins of 
Mary Magdalene were forgiven. There are the four statues, which 
sweated bloody sweat, as they do now, suffering with the Lord. 
(Anon. Iv (c.1270), 4 (IHC, 111, 24; PPTS, v1, 19)) 


The location of these statues is a mystery, since both St 
Anne’s and St Mary Magdalene’s were madrasas at this time. 

In the fourteenth century, Francesco Pipino identified the 
building as a church dedicated to Mary Magdalene (1320: 
76), but other pilgrims describe it as a mosque, representing 
either the house of Lazarus (James of Verona 1335: 207) or 
that of Simon the Leper (Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 
56). Various references to the Maimuniya are made in 
Muslim legal documents in the Mamluk period (Little 1984: 
70, no. 107; 167, no. 767a (1393); 182-3, no. 627 
(1393); Pahlitzsch 1997: 92-3). By the end of the fifteenth 
century, however, the Maimuniya had been abandoned 
(Mujir al-Din 1494—5: 167; Pahlitzsch 1997: 93-4), and in 
1540-1 material from it was being used in the construction 
of the Tankiziya madrasa (Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 
228; Pahlitzsch 1997: 95). 

By the early seventeenth century, two different buildings 
identified as the house of Simon the Pharisee were being 
shown to western pilgrims, one in the present Via Dolorosa 
(cf. Faber 1480-3: 1, 451-2), the other the former church 
of St Mary Magdalene. Francesco Quaresmi describes the 
latter as 


a large and beautiful church and monastery, albeit for the most 
part destroyed; nevertheless, the upper part is still intact and 
inhabited by Turks. . . In front of that house (locus) and church 
there is an atrium or garden. I have always found access to that 
house difficult; indeed the interior can be seen only from outside, 
either through the door, if open, or through the cracks in it. The 
house and church are called the house of the Pharisee and the 
church of St Mary Magdalene . . . (1639a: 11, 76; 1639b: 140) 


An attempt to revive the madrasa appears to have been 
made in the later seventeenth century. A waqfdocument of 
1080 H/AD 1669-70, for example, relates to a redistribu- 
tion of the stipends for the employees and members of the 
madrasa. Another names the head (mutawalli) of the insti- 
tution as Muhammad Ibn Hafiz al-Din al-Suriri and states 
that 55 piastres remaining from the income of 140 pias- 
tres for the following year should be devoted to necessary 
restoration work. It describes the walls of the two eastern 
iwanan, or porticos, and the western one as already col- 
lapsed or about to collapse, and records that one of the 
eastern ones had lost its ceiling. In the southern iwan, 
which represented the mosque of the madrasa, all that was 
required was to repair the floor. The old timber entrance 
door and nine other doors also needed to be repaired or 


replaced, the total cost of all the works amounting to 300 
piastres (Pahlitzsch 1997: 95-6). 

Although the second wagqf document implies that the 
mosque within the south iwan was largely intact, Fr M. 
Nau records the church in 1674 as being ‘almost all 
thrown down’ (Nau 1679; Pahlitzsch 1997: 96). This 
raises the question as to whether the madrasa was at this 
stage installed in the cloister, which lay north of the 
church (see below), or within the roofless shell of the 
church itself. A photograph taken by Sgt Phillips for 
the Survey of Western Palestine in 1867 (pl. cLXx) and a 
drawing made by the Comte de Piellat in 188+ (Vincent 
and Abel 1914: fig. 418) show the three central bays of the 
church to have gone completely and a row of five or more 
cells with pointed-arched doors, resembling a khan, to 
have been installed in the south aisle and transept. When 
visited by the Ordnance Survey in 1864-5, the church was 
being used as a potter's workshop, though a stone was 
shown, allegedly bearing the imprint of the Saviour’s foot 
(Wilson 1865: 59; cf. Williams 1849: 1.ii, 24). 

What remained of the church was planned and 
described by M. de Vogiié in 1850s (1860: 292-5, pl. xxii 
cf. Enlart 1925: 11, 236-7). Between 1887 and 1892. the 
ruins of the church were taken down and the Ma’muniya 
School was built over its vaulted foundations (Schick 
1997: 127: Vincent and Abel 1914: 992). 


Description 


The remains of the church and monastery lie in the 
present-day Muslim Quarter, some 100 m south-west of 
Herod's Gate on the east side of Qadisiya Street (Shari* 
Muhammad Darwish). As the ground slopes down steeply 
to the east, the eastern part of the church is built over a 
vaulted basement some 6-8 m high, apparently consisting 
of three parallel barrel-vaults. These are lit on the east by 
three plain openings (c.20 by 90cm), corresponding to the 
bays, and formerly communicated with the lower level of 
the monastery buildings on the north through a broad 
arch, now blocked and with a modern relieving arch built 
around its extrados (pls. CLXXI-CLXX1). According to 
local people, these vaults contained a mill up to the time 
when the school was built, after which the owner died and 
they became inaccessible. 

The church appears to have been built throughout in 
well-dressed ashlar. Ashlar also appears to have been used 
for the transverse arches of the vaults, though the quality 
of the remainder of the vaulting is unknown. . 

On plan the church consisted of a three-aisled basilica of 
five bays, with three vaulted choirs and semi-circular apses 
to the east, an inscribed transept in the second bay. and the 
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: | aphed by Set. 
cLxx Cathedral Church of St Mary Magdalene and St Simon the Pharisee (no. 344): nave looking east, as photograp 


H. Phillips, RE, in 1867. 


fifth or westernmost bay representing a narthex contain- 
ing a gallery (figs. 58-9). The apses had polygonal outer 
faces. The vaulting was carried on plain square piers and 
rectangular pilasters, reinforced externally by correspond- 
ing rectangular buttresses. Overall the building measured 
some 35 m east-west and 16 m north-south, with walls 
some 0.9 m thick. 

The central apse was lit by a pointed-arched window, 
covered internally by a chamfered hood-mould, which con- 
tinued around the whole of the central bay as far as 
the crossing. This seems to have defined the springing of 
the apse’s semi-dome and the barrel-vault of the choir. The 
springing of a transverse arch defining the eastern side of 
the crossing, however, suggests that the bay between the 
choir and the crossing was groin-vaulted. The choir com- 
municated with the apsed side chapels through narrow 
pointed-arched openings. In the 1860s, only the semi- 
dome of the northern apse was still standing, by which time 
subsidence appears to have given it a somewhat depressed, 
though still pointed, profile (pl. cLxx). Sgt Philips’s photo- 
graph also suggests that the choirs in front of the side apses 
were groin-vaulted rather than barrel-vaulted. 

It was considered likely by de Vogiié (1860: 294) that 
the transepts would have been barrel-vaulted like those of 
St Anne (no. 305) and St Mary (Latin) (no. 334): 


however, there is no direct evidence for this (cl aa 
1925: 11, 237), and the analogy of St John’s in ‘Ain 145) 
(Vol. 1, no. 7) and the Monastery of the ae gue 
makes groin-vaults as or more probable. i i. ie 
vaults sprang from a chamfered cornice set t ak we 
(c.1.00 m) above that of the central bay's pee reel 
precise manner in which the crossing was roo ; Sain 
fore uncertain. Although a dome appear ; ane 
remains of a pendentive that de Vogiié claime aa 
observed on the south-east crossing pier are a ee e 
Phillips's photograph. If there were pen . the level 
squinches they would therefore have been abov 
of the springing of the transverse arches. aaa 
Since the two bays west of the crossing did as it seems 
the nature of their vaulting is unknown, ananne ics 
likely that the nave and aisles were groin-val" ved atte 
bays to the east and that the nave cornice contin jearstory 
same level as in the transept. The existence of c 
windows may also only be conjectured. fieeceuett 
The somewhat larger size of the piers and aah oe 
narthex, which was probably the last part to be aa bays 
gests the possibility of towers over the western ened wes 
(de Vogiié 1860: 293). The central bay of the oe at the 
also provided with a gallery, carried on a apeeene been 
same level as the aisle vaults. This appears to 
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CLX} 
XXI a Church of St Mary Magdalene and St Simon 
i e Pharisee (no. 344): north side of vaulted 
asement below the Ma’muniya School (1 887-92), 
looking east. 


praca than inserted during the time when the 
uae es as a mosque. De Piellat’s drawing indi- 
bance e springers for the transverse arches in the 
ahaa eN set slightly forward from the face of the piers 
ce a nes (Vincent and Abel 1914: fig. 418). 
en ee oor, of two orders, was in the centre of the 
aes pies sisal there would have also been one or 
areneinas ri in the north wall, leading to the cloister, 
a at little of that wall remained when de Vogiié 
orded the building. 


Associated Buildings 


Exe : : 
ae ete on north side of the school in 1978 revealed 
ral bays of the south-western corner of acloister at the 
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{ary Magdalene and St 
344): east side of vaulted 
School (1887-92). 


Cathedral Church of Sth 
Simon the Pharisee (no. 
basement below the Ma’muniya 


CLXXII 


ment to the church (fig. 60). 


Remains of tas-de-charges on the face of the wall suggests 
that although the central court was originally open. it was 
later partially or completely enclosed by groin-vaults at 
this level (Bahat 1985a; 1985b: 53: 1988, 202: 1993a: 
126-7: Ben-Dov, Bahat and Rosen-Ayalon 1993: 798, 


fig.). Presumably the main cloister was at the level of the 
church on the floor above. 


same level as the base 


Relics 


e Jacobites in which a pilgrim of 
d of St James and the arm of St 
the Armenian church of St 
8-9). for the same 


The monastery of th 
c.1170 noted the hea 
Stephen was most probably 
James (no. 318) (pace Palmer 1991: 2 
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After Bahate Solar 1978 





60 Church of St Mary Magdalene (no. 344): plan of the cloister. 


pilgrim then refers to another Jacobite church, that of St 
Mary Magdalene, in which a relic of her hair was to be seen 
(Anon. 11, 10 (IHC, 111, 14; PPTS, v1, 12: trans. Wilkinson, 


242); cf. John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) (CCCM, CXXXIx, 111, 
136: PPTS, v. 23, 47-8)). 


Discussion 


De Vogiié regarded the church, except for the dome, 
purcly Romanesque and of French inspiration, dating it 
somewhat later than St Anne's, thus to the middle of the 
second half of the twelfth century (1860: 293-4). 


as 





However, the relative plainness of the architecture. Lea 
would no doubt have been compensated for by see of the 
oration, is perhaps closer to that of the nee both 
Cross (no. 145) and St John’s in ‘Ain Karim (no. if one 
Orthodox churches built in the eleventh century: ilar to 
removes the narthex, their plans are also very ae ane 
that of St Mary Magdalene. Western Seal 
perhaps be detected, as de Vogiié argued, in the ie slight- 
of the ground-plan and, one might add, the relativ Dae 
ness of the walls and the use of external aera ilding 
therefore seems to be no reason to doubt that the Z us in 
achieved the essential form in which it is known Bishop 
the first quarter of the twelfth century, when | 














Ignatius Il Hesniin rebuilt the monastery. It is also possible 
that future investigation will reveal that the church was 
constructed over the vaulted basement belonging to an 
earlier church, as in the case of the monastery church of 
St Euthymius (no. 20+). 


Visited 16.10.82. 


Sources 


Anon. «1 (c.1170), 10 (IHC, mi, 14: PPTS, v1. 12: trans. 
Wilkinson, 242); Anon. 1v (c.1270). 4 (IHC, 111, 24; PPTS, v1. 
19): Anon. vul (c.1160), 4 (HC, 11, 80: PPTS, vi, 72: trans. 
Wilkinson, 234); Ansellus, Epistola (PL. cLx11. 732) (1108): Bar 
Hebraeus. Chron. (ed. and trans. Abbeloos and Lammy, 11, 653) 
(1237): Bresc-Bautier, 257-8. no. 131 (¢.1 161): Chemins et peleri- 
nages A (-1265), 1. 1; B (1268), 11. 1 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 18+, 19-4): Chron. ada.C. 123-4 (trans. Abouna and Fiey, 
11, 171) (1187): Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr. xvii, Lt (ed. Morgan, 
32-3, 64) (1186, 1187): Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, 
¢.1261), 1x. x1 (RHC Occ. u, 505. 510: ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 161. 167: trans. Shirley. 22, 25): Enacles, xxv. 17, 55 
(RHC Oce. 11, 27-8. 83) (1186, 1187); Ernoul (c.1230), xvi (ed. 
de Mas Latrie, 207. 213: ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 49); al- 
Harawi (1173) (trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 66-7: Le Strange 1890: 
211): Hec sunt peregrinationes (13c.). V (IHC. 1v. 336): John of 
Ibelin. Livre, ccLXx1 (RHC Lois. 1, 415-16: ed. and trans. Edbury. 
110-2. 191); John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) (CCCM. exxxix, 111, 
136: PPTS. v. 23. 47-8): Michael the Syrian. xix, 3: xx1. 1. 3 
(trans. Chabot. 111, 332. 382-8, 394): Pelerinaiges (c.1231) vill 
(ed. Michelant and Raynaud. 96): RRH. 96. no. 365 (c.1161): 
Syriac colophons, 1-111 (trans. Palmer) (1138. 1149). 


Jerusalem maps: Cambrai (c.1 150: Ecclesia S. Marie Magdalene). 
Copenhagen (c.1180: Templum S. Marie), The Hague (c.1170: 
Templum S. Marie). Stuttgart (c.1180: Ecclesia S. Jacobi). 


Abel 1924a: 34-5, 39: 1967: 11, 250: Bahat 1980: 81; 1985a: 
1985b: 53: 1988: 202: 1993: 126-7: di Bartolomeo 1431: 149: 
Ben-Dov, Bahat and Rosen-Ayalon 1993: 798-9. fig.: Benvenisti 
1970: 71: Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 1. 192. 206, 217: 11. 
453: 111. 106-8: Boase 1977: 9-4: Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 
48. 62. 68, 228: Cerulli 1943: 1. 10-18. pl. 11: de Chateaubriand 
1806-7: 354: Enlart 1925:1. 15. 23. 44. 49-53. 64. fig. $3: 11. 
36, 236-7, 457: Every 1946: Gil 1992: 445-9: Guérin 1889: 
380-2: von Gumpenberg 1449: 444: Hamilton 1980: 194-6. 
198, 300 n.13. 349: James of Verona 1335: 207: Jeflery 1911: 
754: 1919: 163: Jotischky 1997: 221: Karkenny 1976; Kenaan 
1973: 174-5: Little 1984: 70, no. 107 11391); 167, no. 7672: 
182-3. no. 627 (1393): Mariano of Siena 1431: 89; Martin 
1888-9: Maundrell 1697a: 474: Meinardus 1960: 11-16: 1963: 
1976: 1995: 115-16: Moore 1861: 40-1. 46-7. 50. 53-4. 63-4. 
113: Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 166-7: Nau F 1899: 1900: Nau M 
1679: Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-30: 56: Pablitzsch 1997: 
82-96; Palmer 1991: 26-30; 1992: Palmer and van Gelder 1994: 
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Jerusalem (St Michael, no. 345) 


i 


36-8: Pierotti 186-4: 148-50; Pipine 1320: 76; Pocucke P74 din, 
13: Prag 1989: 151-2: Prawer 1975b: 102; 1980: SS, 93, 94: 
Quaresmi 1639a: n, 76; 1639b: 140; Robinson S56: 17S; 
Réhricht 1892: pl. vi. no. 40; Schick 1995: 127: Sepp EST 41 
865-7: Storme 1973: 88: Taylor 1930; Tobler 185324, 429-49: 
1859: 305: Vincent and Abel 1914: 966, 984, 992, figs, 417-98: 
de Vogiié 1860: 292-5, pl xxi: Vosté 1929: ST: Warren and 
Conder 1884: 40; Williams 1849: 1.4), 24: Wilson 1865: 59. 


No. 345 
the Archangel 


Monastery Church of St Michacl 
17171.13182 (Map 2) 


History 


The monastery of the Archangel Michael is mentioned 
among the Greek houses lying west of the Holy Sepulchre 
in a description of Jerusalem compiled sometime after 
1187. Its placing in the list between the monasteries of St 
Catherine (no. 309) and St George (no, 315) allows it to 
be identified with the Greek Orthodox monastery in the 
Christian Quarter that bears the same dedication today 
(Anon. Graecus (1187-), Vill (PG, exxxut, 9ST). Tt is 
uncertain. however, whether this was also the location of 
the Byzantine church of St Michael the Archangel that is 
mentioned in the Georgian Lectionary ($1048 (trans. 
Tarchnischvili, 1. 17: trans. Garitte, 73-4). Indeed, Ch. 
Clermont-Ganneau suggested locating that church north- 
west of the Haram ash-Sharif, near Bab an-Nazir. which is 
also sometimes known as Bab Mika‘il (159621. 127-S:cf. 
Abel 1914: $59; 1924c: 615; Vincent and Abel 1914: 
924:Enlart 1925: 11, 22-4). 

Around 1400, the Russian archimandrite Grethenios. 
who appears to have stayed in the monastery. relates that 
it. stood on the place where the Angel of God killed 
100.080 (recte 185.000) Assyrians of Sennacherib’s army 
(cf. 2 Kings 19.35: Grethenios c.1400: 169, 177%. In 
1419-21. another Russian. the deacon Zozimas. recorded 
that the church formed part of a Serbian convent. of 
which the abbot (hegoumenos) was Paissius and the 
steward (oikonamas) Macarius the Syrian (1419-21: 214). 
By this time the Serbs had also acquired Dair Mar Saha in 
the Kidron Valley (see vol. 11, nos. 216-17. p. 2621 and 
were using St Michael's as their metechion in the city, quite 
independent of the Greek patriarch (Vailhe 1900a: 171). 
In 1517. the year when the Ottomans took control of 
Jerusalem, satriarch Dorotheus obtained from Sultan 
Selim I a firman confirming the possessions of the Greek 
church. including St Michael's (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
189]a: 1, 219-22: Vryonis 1981: 40: 1983: 164). 
However. it appears that the Serbs of Dair Mar Saba con- 
tinued in possession and in 1337 the same sultan issued 
another firmdn concerning the Serbian monks’ rights in 
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their vineyards, as also did Muhammad III in 1601 
(Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a: Iv, 461, 462). 

In 1558-61, Basil Posniakov found the monastery still 
inhabited by the Serbian monks of St Sabas. He also relates 
that when the Turks ruined their refectory, two monks, 
Moses and Anempodistos, journeyed to Russia to obtain 
money for repairs from the tsar, Ivan Vassilievich, and then 
to Constantinople to purchase the necessary permission 
from the sultan. The sanjak of Jerusalem, however, on 
seeing the repaired roof, ordered the monks to destroy it 
again. They thereupon prayed to St Michael and soon 
afterwards the sanjak was kidnapped from his bed and 
found dead. Thus the refectory roof survived (Posniakov 
1558-61: 324-6), 

A Christian wagfiya of 1576 refers to three adjacent prop- 
erties in the Christian Quarter anda two-storey house being 
in the trust of the Serbian monks living in their monastery 
outside Jerusalem (Salameh 1999: 235). In 1577, 
Patriarch Germanus was permitted by Sultan Murad III to 
call a synod against the monks of St Michael’s, who were 
still disobeying him (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 189 1a: IV, 
505). In the early seventeenth century Jan Kootwyk esti- 
mated that there were more than a hundred monks there 
(1619: 197, 310; Vincent and Abel 1914: 1000). In 1623, 
however, the Serbs ran out of money and offered to sell the 
monastery to the Franciscans, Finally, in 1625, they sold 
both St Michael's and Dair Mar Saba to the Greek patriarch, 
Theophanes (Dositheus 171 5: 1189; Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus 1891a: 11, 411 n.1; 111, 51; 1891b: 1, 421-3, 
Vailhé 1900a: 172; see also Vol. II, p. 262). It seems that St 
Michael's remained attached to St Sabas, for Francesco 
Quaresmi, writing in 1 626, records that the abbot stil] nor- 
mally resided with a number of monks at St Michael's, from 


where victuals were sent to those resident at Dair Mar Saba 
(1639a: 11, 519; 1639b: 340). 


Description 


The church stands on the 
between the churches of § 
built over a vaulted under 


north side of St Francis Street, 
t George and St Catherine. It is 


north, and a chapel of 
The interior js pl 
different periods o 
exterior walls are seen to 
(pls. CLXXILI-CLXXIVv), 

To judge by the plan an 


d general form of the building 
(lig. 61, pls. CLXXV-—CLXxVvI 


), the original medieval church 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































: from 
cCLxx111_ Church of St Michael the Archangel (no. 345) 
the south-west. 


would have consisted of a nave, 7.4 m long, 4.55 need 
at the west and 4.8 m at the east, with a slightly ee two 
semi-circular apse, 4.30 m wide and 2.35 m ae aie 
ends of the nave are covered by pointed Sik the 
springing from a plain chamfered cornice, W ee 
central part is covered by a dome, raised on a De aes 
ported on pendentives. Beneath the dome the nav¢ ointe 
to 5.5 m, the extensions being enclosed pas Ae by 
arches that form the pendentives. The drum Is de round- 
two plain chamfered cornices and is lit by four rn one 
headed windows at the cardinal points, the easte js also 
being slightly pointed. The semi-dome of the Amnon 
pointed and springs from a cornice. A qua e origi- 
aumbry recess on the south side of the apse May while 
nal, a rounded one on the north side less probably s. 
the window is a replacement. ‘ 
The addition of a narthex and chapels cae 
Ping a door in the north wall and wider. arched id oor 
in the south and west. It seems likely that the origin@ 









41 


the east. 


Chryso stom 


Church of St Michael the Archangel (no. 345) 


Chapel of SstJohn 


cCLxxIv Church of St Michael the Archangel (no. 345): from 


: plan. 





Church of St Michael the Archangel (no. 345): nave 
interior looking east. 


CLXXV 


would have been on the west. where the rounded-arched 
window above it still survives. 


Visited 23.6.81, 9. 10.81, 5.12.02. 


Sources 


Anon. Graecus (1 187-). vite (PG, CXNNUE. 981). 


Abel 1924a: 34: Bicberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 1. 208: 11. 
139: Dositheos 1715: 1189: Grethenios c.1400: 169, 177: 
Hoade 1978: 352: Jeffery 1919: 168: Kootwyk 1619: 197, 310: 
Moore 1961: 45. 51. 73, 78-80. 114. pl +: Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus 189 1a: 11. 411] no... 51. 349-22: 1v. 461. 462. 
505; 189 1b: 1,-421—3:Pierotti 1864: 163: Posniakov 1558-61: 
324-6; Prag 1989: 206: Pringle 1982b: 9. 15: Quaresmi 1639a: 
11, 519; 1639b: 340: Salameh 1999: 235: Sandreczki 1865: 11: 
Scholz 1822: 274:Tobler 1853:1. 2$2-3: Vailhé 19002: 1 71-2: 
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CLxxvI Church of St Michael the Archangel (no. 345): 
interior of the dome, looking east. 


1900b: 36-7; Vincent and Abel 1914: 1000; Vryonis 1981: 40; 
1983: 164; Zozimos 1419-21: 214, 


Church of St Michael (spurious) 
17222.13181 (Map 3) 


Ch. Clermont-Ganneau proposed that a columned hall 
forming part of the Ribat al-Mansuri may once have been 
part of a church of St Michael, his principal argument 
being that Mujir al-Din gave the ancient name of the 
nearby Bab an-Nazir as Bab Mika’il (Michael’s Gate) 
(1896: 1, 127-8; cf. Enlart 1925: 11, 224). More recent 
investigation of the hall, however, suggests that its date is 
Mamluk (Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 13 7). 


No.346 Hospital of St Moses (Unlocated) 
History 


In August 1217, Pope Honorius III confirmed the possession 
by the Greek Orthodox abbey of St Catherine of Mount Sinai 
(Vol. 11, no. 150) of a hospital and dependency of St Moses 
in Jerusalem, along withsome houses anda bakery (Reg., ed. 
Pressutti, 1, 123, no. 709; Pontificia commissio, series 3,10, 
35-6, no. 17). These possessions were reconfirmed in 
January 1226 (Reg., ed. Pressutti, 11, no, 5789; Pontificia 
commissio, series 3,111, 195-7, no, 148). The precise where- 
abouts of the hospital, however, is unknown. 


Sources 


Honorius III, Reg., ed. Pressutti, 1, 123 
5789 (1226); Pontificia commissio, ser 
(1217); 195-7, no, 148 (1226). 


»no. 709 (1217); 11, no. 
ies 3, 111, 35-6, no. 17 








Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 111, 426; Hofmann 1927: 248, 
264; Prawer 1972a: 224; Richard 1982: 91. 


No.347 Monastery Church of St Nicolas 
17168.13177 (Map 2) 


History 


The convent of the Great Nicolas is recorded among the 
Greek houses lying west of the Holy Sepulchre in a descrip- 
tion of Jerusalem written sometime after 1187 (Anon. 
Graecus, VIII (PG, CxxxIII, 981)). It appears, however, 
that by 1189 it was already in the hands of the Georgians, 
who were allegedly granted possession of it by Saladin 
himself (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 189 la: 111, 27; Peradze 
1937: 186, 228; Pahlitzsch 2004: 50, 64; cf. Aba Shama 
(RHC Or, v, 78)). During the Mamluk period it remained a 
Georgian house (Dowling 1911: 185; Janin 1913: 34; 
Peradze 1937: 188, 192, 232; Moore 1961: 60), and may 
be identified as the Iberian convent later mentioned by the 
Russian deacon Zozimos (1419-21: 215). 

After the Ottoman conquest it is listed among the prop- 
erties of the Greek Orthodox church that were confirmed 
by Sultan Selim I in a firman addressed to the Greek patri- 
arch, Dorotheus, in 1517 (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 
1891a: 111, 219-22; Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: 164). 
that century the convent was also mentioned by Bas! 
Posniakov (1558-61: 324; Moore 1961: 79). It seems, 
however, that the Georgians were still occupying it, for in 
1624 Princess Helena, daughter of the Georgian King 
David II (d. 1604) of Kachetien and sister of King pau 
(1605-65), came to Jerusalem and became a nun In 
Nicolas, in the female convent that she is said to have 
founded there, taking the name Elizabeth or sree 
(Dowling 1911: 187; Guthe 1881; 1883; Janin 1913: oe 
n.4; cf. Peradze 1937: 203, 228). In the 1660s . 
Franciscans attempted to buy the church (Janin re - 
37), but in 1685 it was finally purchased along with al : 
other Georgian property in Jerusalem by the Greek pal 
arch, Dositheus (Janin 1913: 217). oe 

In 1984, the Greek Patriarchate Museum was ¢S 
lished in the church’s undercroft (Tzaferis 1985: 14). 


Description 


The church lies on the north side of Greek ee 
Patriarchate Street, overlooking to the east of garden : 
the patriarchate. It is built over a vaulted undercroft, ee 
4.8 m above the level of the courtyard to the south (fig. 0“ 
pls. CLXXVII-CLXxvItl). 





62 Church of St Nicolas (no. 347): plan. 





The character of the medieval masonry may best be 
seen from the south and from the east. It consists of large 
finely cut and dressed rectangular blocks, with course 
heights varying between 30 and 50 cm (averaging c.40 
cm). Some have a pecked dressing made with a point, 
while others have diagonal dressings and masonry 
marks, of which eight different types were recorded (fig. 
63). Since both types of dressing are found in the same 
course, it would appear that two different masons with 
different working methods were employed side by side on 
the construction. Alternatively, one of the stone types 
may have been in secondary use. though there is no 
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obvious sign of reworking. On the east, some of the sur- 
viving pointing is impressed with the trowel ina fish-scale 
pattern. 

Overall the church is roughly 19 m square (fig. 62). Only 
the lower part of the east end, part of the south wall and 
possibly the north wall are medieval, the rest having been 
rebuilt. The east end consists of three semi-circular apses. 
the central one measuring 5.01 m across and the other 
two 2.56 m. To each side of the central apse a low door, 
some 0.68 m wide, opens into an irregularly shaped sac- 
risty. Each is lit by a splayed slit window. one course high. 
in the east wall and each communicates with its repective 
side apse through a splayed squint. Towards the nave. each 
apse is preceded by the beginnings of a barrel-vaulted 
choir, the northern one having an aumbry on its north 
side. It is uncertain, however, how deep the choirs were or 
how the rest of the church was originally vaulted. As 
rebuilt, the nave consists of three groin-vaulted bays, the 
central one being roughly square and slightly higher than 
the other two. It may be suspected that this replaced an 
original dome. The nave is preceded on the west by a 
narthex, which has now been effectively made part of the 
ging the three doors that led into it. 

The undercroft (now containing the museum) consists 
of three parallel barrel-vaults with pointed-arched 
profiles, which inter-communicate by a small segmental- 
arched passage a third of the way from the east. Their east 
ends were originally open. while to the west they intersect 
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cLxxvi11_ Church of St Nicolas (no. 347): south side of the 
church and crypt. 
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63 Church of St Nicolas (no. 347): masonry marks. 








another vault, running north-south. The latter has 
blocked openings on the west, representing the continua- 
tion of the north and central vaults, and a smaller blocked 
door at its south end. 


Associated Buildings 


The church is flanked on its southern side by a courtyard, 
surounded by large (though now partially blocked) arched 
openings forming an arcade. This appears to be no earlier 
than twelfth century or later than fifteenth century in 
date, though it has subsequently been modified. 


Epigraphy 


The Muslim gravestone of Abu Mansur ‘Ubaydallah ibn 
al-Hasan, inscribed in Kufic lettering and dated 375 H/ 
Ap 985, was found in the convent in 1873-4 (Clermont- 
Ganneau 1896:1, 235; Van Berchem 1922: 42-3, no. 13; 
RCEA, v, 146-7, no. 1911; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 
1994: 11, 99). The tombstone of the Georgian Princess 
Helena of Kachetien was also found in the garden of the 
patriarchate in 1879. The inscription, in Georgian, may 
be translated: ‘Christ. Holy Nicolas, be thou intercessor 
with Christ for the Queen (= Princess) of Kachetien, 
Elizabeth, formerly Helena.’ It was subsequently set in the 
lower wall of the church, facing the patriarchate garden 
(pl. cuxxrx), but has recently been destroyed (Dowling 
1911: 186-7; Guthe 1881; 1883; Clermont-Ganneau 
1896: 1, 236; Janin 1913: 37 n.4; Bieberstein and 
Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 139). Eight different masonry marks 
have been observed on the south and east walls of the 
church (fig. 63). 


Visited 12.9.81, 7.10.81, 16.10.81, 6.5.95. 


Sources 
Aba Shama (RHC Or, v, 78) (1187); Anon. Graecus (1187-). 
VIII (PG, Cxxx1II, 981). 


Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 1, 196, 208; Dowl 
185, 186-7; Guthe 1881; 1883; Hoade 1978: 354 an 
1913: 34, 37, 217: Moore 1961: 45, 60, 79, 114 Palit 
2004: 50, 64; Papadopoulos-Kerameus ee 
219-22; Peradze 1937: 188, 192, 203, 205-6, 215, 228’ 
Pierotti 1864: 164; Posniakov 1558-61: 324; Prag! 
Pringle 1982b: 8; 1993: 30; Sandreczki 1865: ie t 
1822: 273; Tobler 1853:1, 278-9; Tzaferis 1985: 14: seit 
and Abel 1914: 985, 1000; Vryonis 1981: 40; 1983: 0°" 
Zozimos 1421: 215. 
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CLXXIx Church of St Nicolas (no. 347): seventeenth-century memorial to Princess Helena of Kachetien, daughter of the 
Georgian King David II. 


No. 348 Cave Church of St Onuphrius 
17220.13061 (Map 1) 


History 


In the late thirteenth century, the Dominican Ricoldus of 
Montecroce recounted, after visiting the burial place of 
Akeldama (no. 332), ‘Near there we found the cell of St 
Eunophrius and of other holy fathers’ (ch. 1v, 25 (ed. 
Laurent, 108; ed. Kappler, 52; IHC, 1v, 266)). It is uncer- 
tain how St Onuphrius, a fourth-century monk who lived 
a solitary life in the south of Sinai, came to be associated 
With a cave in the Hinnom Valley. 

In the fourteenth century a tradition also arose that the 
Apostles had hidden in the caves on the south side of the 
Hinnom Valley after Jesus’ death and that they had com- 
posed there the Apostles’ creed (Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
1346-50: 41; Nicolas de Martoni 1395: 616). Peter de 
Pennis writes of the place: 


Below that house [Akeldama], under a certain cave, is the church 
of St Onuphrius (ecclesia Beati Onofry confessoris), where the Holy 
Apostles, at one time brought together in a body, composed the 
short creed of faith. (c.1350: 361) 


The Caves of the Apostles are also mentioned in following 
oe by Felix Faber (1480-3: 1, 532-4) and in more 

etail by Juan Perera, who approached them up the valley 
from Siloam: 


A little higher up the hillside are the spot and the cave in the face . 


— hill where the Apostles remained hidden for three days 
er the death of Christ. There is a chapel in this place, but only 


a few fragments are now visible of the pictures of the Apostles, 
which once adorned the ceiling of the chapel. Below there are 
certain other caves, used for the burial of the dead; and many 
corpses, laid out for burial in the ordinary way in their shrouds 
and shirts, are still to be seen lying here without giving offany evil 
smell. (1553b: 43) 


In 1842, WH. Bartlett noticed ‘a Byzantine painting of the 
Virgin’ in one of the caves (1847: 65; 1863: 137). In 
1874-92, the Greek Orthodox Church built a church and 
monastery of St Onuphrius. incorporating the cave of the 
Apostles’ refuge (Schick 1892: 288-9: Ritmeyer and 
Ritmeyer 1994: 26-7, 31-3; Hoade 1978: 250). 


Description 


The cave lies just down the valley and downhill from the 
burial vault of Akeldama (no. 332). It now forms the 
inner part of the monastery chapel. built in the late nine- 
teenth century. Originally. however, it was a burial cave 
dating from the Roman period. Traces of medieval paint- 


ing may still be seen on its walls and ceiling. Other burial 


caves, some containing arcoso 
precinct wall of the monastery. 


Sources 


Ricoldus of Montecroce (1288-91). 1¥. 25 (ed. Laurent. 108; ed. 


Kappler, 52; IHC, 1v. 266). 











lia. are also found within the 2 eee 
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Affagart 1533-4: 109; Baedeker 1876b: 118-19: Bartlett 1847: 
65; 1863: 137; di Bartolomeo 1431: 155; de Beauvau 1615: 
139; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 327-30; 111, 426: de 
Bruyn 1698: 260, pl. 116; 1702: 187; Faber 1480-3: 1, 532-4: 
Fransen 1974: 14-16, figs. pp. 13 and 16: Guylforde 1506: 34; 
Hanauer 1926: 360-1; Hoade 1978: 250; Mamalades 1961: 
43-4; Mariano of Siena 1431: 99; Nicolas de Martoni 1395: 
616; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 41: Perera 1553b: 43; 
Perdicas of Ephesus c.1350: 969; Peter de Pennis c.1350: 351; 
Prag 1989: 302; 2002: 273; Reich, Avni and Winter 1999: 
132-3; Ritmeyer and Ritmeyer 1994: 26-7, 31-3; Robinson 
1841:1, 526; Schick 1892: 288-9; Tobler 1853:11, 252: Warren 
and Conder 1884: 418-19; Williams 1847: Iii, 56-9; 11, 495-6; 
Wilson 1880: 1, 99-100, 110, 


No. 349 Churchor Chapel of St Pastor 
(Unlocated) 


History 


A list of ovens in Jerusalem belonging to the Holy 
Sepulchre compiled sometime before 11 87 includes that of 
St Pastor (Furnus Sancti Pastoris). The position of the name 
in the list suggests that it was located somewhere in the 
Christian Quarter. It may be assumed that the name was 
derived from a nearby church or chapel, though there 
appears to be no other evidence for sucha building. 

Four saints of this name appear in the Roman martyrol- 
ogy: at Nicomedia, passio ss. mm. Pastoris, Victorini et soci- 
orum (24 March); at Arles, S. Pastoris episcopi (30 March); 
at Rome, S. Pastoris presbyteri (26 July); and at Complutum 
(Alcala), ss. mm. Justi et Pastoris fratrum (6 August). As the 
Jerusalem dedication does not appear to have been associ- 
ated with another saint, the first and last of these may be 
discounted. Of the remaining two, the saint associated 
with Arles is perhaps a more likely identification than the 
one from Rome in view of the existence 
ern French dedication, to St Giles (no. 


317), in twelfth- 
century Jerusalem. 


Sources 


Bresc-Bautier, 


322-3, no. 169 (-1187); RRH, 160, no. 421 
(-1187). 


No.350 Churchof st Paul (Unlocated) 


History 


A description of the Holy L 


and compiled durin the rei 
of King Fulk and Queen M : ee 


elisende (113 1-43) states: 





of another south- . 


Before the gate of Jerusalem that looks towards the west St 
Stephen was stoned; from there he was translated to Sion and was 
buried with Nicodemus. 

Between Jerusalem and Jehoshaphat is a church where they 
say that Saul sat when Stephen was being stoned. (Descriptio 
locorum, xut (IHC, 11, 104; cf. PPTS, v, 42) 


The west gate referred to here evidently corresponded with 
St Stephen’s Gate, which faced north-west and outside 
which stood the church of St Stephen (no. 359). The 
church of St Paul may therefore perhaps have been located 
somewhere outside the walls between St Stephen’s Gate 
and the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 

In the rather confused description of Jerusalem that 
appears in the thirteenth-century Estoires d’Outremer, 
there is a further reference to a church of St Paul outside 
the walls of the city; but in this case the author appears to 
have confused it with the Augustinian abbey of St Mary of 
Mount Sion (no. 336) or with the church of the Saviour 
(no. 358), which stood between it and the postern in the 
city wall: 


And once you have gone some way outside that gate [the postern 
to Mount Sion], there is a chapel (moustier) of St Paul; and there 
is an abbey of white monks, and it is said that there St Paul 
converted when he had caused St Stephen to be martyred. (ch. 
vil (ed. Jubb, 215; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 26)) 


A t 
This association of St Paul with Mount Sion was no Ss 
inspired by knowledge that the relics of St Stephen 
been held there since the fifth century. 


Sources 


: v, 42); 
Descriptio locorum (1131-43), xii (IHC, 1, 104; he at 
Estoires d’Outremer et de la naissance Salehadin (13c.), 
Jubb, 215; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 26). 


Benvenisti 1970: 73. 


No. 351 Cave Chapel of St Pelagia 
17327.13177 (Map 1) 


History 


7 i a 
The sixth-century Lives of the Fathers contain the cs se 
certain actress from Antioch named Margaret, W of of 
converted and baptized by Nonnus, fifth-century bis fa 
Edessa, disguised herself as a monk named ae an 
travelled to Jerusalem to end her days enclose xu, 
anchorite on the Mount of Olives (Vitae Patrum (PL. is Life 
663-72)). Although the correspondence between t ae 
and those of two other saints of the same eral some 
commemoration days also fall on 8 October, raises 


doubt as to the veracity of the story (Delehaye 1955: 186- 
95: Storme 1971: 160-3), by the end of the sixth century 
Pelagia’s cell on the Mount of Olives was being visited by 
pilgrims. Around 570, a pilgrim from Piacenza wrote of it: 


And up on the mountain, in the place whence the Lord ascended, 
we saw many wonderful things and the cell in which was 
enclosed, and now lies, St Pelagia in the flesh. (Piacenza Pilgrim, 
xvi (CCSL, cLxxv, 137; cf. trans. Wilkinson, 83)) 


In the twelfth century, Pelagia’s cell was visited by both 
Latin and Orthodox pilgrims. Abbot Daniel, for example, 
says of it in 1106-8: 


And on the Mount of Olives there is a deep cave near the place of 
the Ascension of the Lord and to the south, and in this cave there 
is the tomb of St Pelagia the Harlot, and there is a stylite nearby, 
a very spiritual man. (ch. xxv1 (trans. Ryan. 1 35-6)) 


Western pilgrims mention the church or chapel of St 
Pelagia, containing her tomb, as lying either next to the 
church of the Ascension (no. 284) or between it and the 
church of the Lord’s Prayer (no. 298) (Anon. VII 
(c.1160), 5 (IHC, 111, 80; PPTS, v1, 73; trans. Wilkinson, 
235-6); Anon. 11 (c.1170), 7 (IHC, 111, 14; PPTS, v1, 10; 
trans. Wilkinson, 241); Pelerinaiges (c.1231), x (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 97); Sains pelerinages (c.1230), 
XVII (x1) (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 104’); Anon. saec. 
xb, 15 (IHC, 1v, 353); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr 
(Rothelin, c.1261), x1 (RHC Occ, 11, 511; ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 169; trans. Shirley, 26); Chemins et peleri- 
nages, A (-1265), 11, 14; B (1264), 11, 14 (ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 185, 196)). Some of them also say that it 
was in the hands of the Greeks (Anon. v.i (c.1180),9 (IHC, 
111, 32); Anon. 1x (c.1200-50) (ed. Golubovich. 406; IHC, 
111, 94); Anon. x (c.1250) (ed. Golubovich, 409; IHC, 11, 
104)). 

In 1172, the German pilgrim Theodoric also visited the 
church: 


As one comes out of that church [of the Ascension], towards the 

West one comes upon a small gloomy church in an underground 

cave, in which, after going down 25 steps. one sees in a large sar- 

cophagus the body of the blessed Pelagia, who finished her life 

acs there in divine service. (ch. xxv11 (CCCM, CXXXIX, 
74)) 


Five years later, the Greek John Phocas writes of it in 
Similar terms: 


Near that place [of the Ascension] and below it is the cave in 
which Saint Pelagia completed her ascetic course, and there her 
holy body rests in a stone coffin. (ch. xv (PG, CXXXTII. 945; trans. 
Wilkinson, 326)) 


Al-Harawi, however, who visited Jerusalem in 1 173, des- 
ignates the building as the maqam of Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiya, 
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an eighth-century female Sufi mystic who was buried in 
Basra: he affirms, however, that in reality the occupant of 
the maqam was Rabi‘a (al-Shamiya) of Jerusalem. the wife 
of Ahmad ibn Aba’l-Hawari (trans. Sourdel-Thomine. 68; 
cf. Seligman and Abu Raya 2001: 222). 

In 1187, the chapel and tomb probably passed into 
Muslim hands, for we know from a waqfdocument of 1188 
that Saladin established the Mount of Olives as a waqfin 
favour of Shaykh al-Salih Wali al-Din and Shaykh Abii 
Hasan al-Hakari and their heirs (Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 
192: Marmardji 1951: 135; Baldi 1955: 410 n.1). None 
the less, Christian pilgrims were still able to visit it. An 
unnamed Greek source, for example, writes: 


Down thirty steps is seen the tomb of St Pelagia, separated from 
the wall by half the sole of a human foot: if anyone goes into the 
space between the wall and the tomb, they immediately become 
stuck: and unless they have beforehand acknowledged all their 
sins to a confessor, they will never get out. There is the cell in 
which she remained for seven years, three lamps hang there. 
(Anon. Graecus, V (PG, CxXxtt, 977)) 


This tradition also seems to be recalled in a French pil- 
grimage text of around 1280, which says: ‘And there is 
buried a holy lady, such that no sinner can pass by nor 
approach her tomb’ (Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre, IV (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 232)). Burchard of Mount Sion 
(1283) remained open-minded about the truth of this 
story, but remarked that he had seen many people pass 
between the tomb and the wall (ch. vil, 6 (ed. Laurent, 
75; IHC, 1v, 192; PPTS, xi, 83)). Philip of Savona adds 
that it was said that St Mary the Egyptian had also been 
buried there until the time of the Latin kingdom. when her 
body was translated to Blois (ch.v (ed. Neumann, 44: IHC, 
1v, 230)). 

In 1344-5, an English pilgrim and his companions 
found the chapel guarded by Muslims, including a rene- 
gade Christian, who instructed the pilgrims to remove 
their shoes and pass around the tomb, affirming that no 
one could do so who was in mortal sin. 


And then we all passed, some however with some difficulty, 
of Naples. who could not pass. even 


except a lady from the city 
when she put off her clothes. until she was contrite. and then she 


passed easily. (Anon. Anglicus1344-3a: 456: 1344-5b: 70) 


who also visited at this time. 
the chapel was on the left- 
ecame out from 


Nicolas of Poggibonsi. 
specifies that the entrance to 
hand side at the bottom of the steps as on 
the place of the Ascension: 


u finda stair which descends seven large 
d. and you enter into a house, in which 
s man collects the tribute of twelve 
all door to the east. 


And as you go inside. yo 
stone steps below groun 
stands a Saracen. and thi 


pence per head. And this house has a sm 
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Entering through that door one must take some light, because it 
is very dark; and then you find another stair of eight large steps, 
which proceeds underground. When you have reached the 
bottom of this stair, on the right-hand side, to the south, there is 
this tomb of St Mary the Egyptian; the tomb is all made from a 
single stone, and the lid from another stone. It is said that 
whoever has mortal sin cannot pass around the tomb. (1346-50: 
47) 


The substitution of St Mary the Egyptian for St Pelagia is 
also found in other sources of this period (e.g. Humbert 
of Dijon 1332: 535; Mandeville c.1356-66a: 177; 
Frescobaldi 1384: 72-3; Gucci 1384: 129; Brygg 1392a: 
384; 1392b: 82), though Simone Sigoli identifies the tomb 
as that of St Pelagia (1384: 188) and Juan Perera knew of 
both identifications (1553b: 24, 67). The Muslim tradi- 
tion, repeated by al-“Umari in 1347, continued to identify 
the tomb as belonging to Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiya (Marmardji 
1951: 237; cf. Ibn Battita 1325-54: 1, 162; 1325-54b: 
1, 79; Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 61-2), while Jewish visitors 
from 1322 onwards identified it as that of the prophetess 
Hulda (Seligman and Abu Raya 2001: 222-3). 

The maqam is described by Nasir al-Din Muhammad al- 
Rumt in the sixteenth century (Elad 1995: 170-1). In the 
early seventeenth century Francesco Quaresmi correctly 
identified the saint as Pelagia, and recounted her story. 
He also relates that her hovel (tugurium) was divided into 
three rooms, the first being the largest, into which one 
descended down a few steps. The second, separated from 
the first by a wall and entered down another thirteen steps, 
contained her tomb; and from there, there was another 
much smaller chamber, which was believed to be the cave 
or cell in which St Pelagia had enclosed herself. It was 
believed at that time that the church had occupied the first 
two rooms, but by then it was a mosque (1639a: 11, 234; 
1639b: 208). 

In 1896 the complex around the church of the 
Ascension, including the parts associated with St Pelagia, 
was surveyed by Conrad Schick (1896: 1896: 32 5-6, figs. 
1, 2, 5). Further investigations, including an excavation on 
the south side of the building, were carried out by Jon 


Seligman and Rafa Abu Raya in 1995 (Seligman and Abu 
Raya 2001). 


Description 


The zawiya of Rabi‘a al-“Adawiya containing the cave of St 
Pelagia is situated south-west of the church of the 
Ascension and forms the southern part of arange of build- 
ings occupying the site of the former western wing of the 
Byzantine complex associated with the church (figs 

64-5). As the pilgrim texts indicate, the mosque consists of 


a vaulted outer room, measuring 6.8 by 7.1 m with walls 
2 m thick, covered by a pointed barrel-vault running 
east-west. The outer measurement of 11.5 by 18.5 m 
recorded by Schick, however, implies that it once extended 
some 7 m further to the east. Originally it was entered 
though an arch 3.45 m wide in the west wall, but this has 
later been narrowed to a smaller doorway. On the south the 
vault is partly intersected by the arch and reveals of a 
splayed pointed-arched window; but this has subsequently 
been altered by the insertion of a mihrab with a crude rec- 
tangular opening above it (Seligman and Abu Raya 2001: 
225-7, figs. 1-7). 

From the eastern side of the mosque a stone stair leads 
down some 4.4 m to the east into the burial cave, which a 
break in the masonry of the passage shows to be earlier in 
date than the mosque. The chamber measures 3.4 by 5.6 
mand lies north-south, enclosed by an ashlar-built barrel- 
vault of rounded profile, 4.6 m high. The sarcophagus or 
cenotaph is located on the south side of this room, within 
a later pointed-arched alcove, in which there was at one 
time a window. On the east, facing the entrance passage, 
lies a small cell, 2.0 m deep, 1.2 m wide and 1.8m high, 
covered by a segmental vault. This was evidently an orig 
nal feature of the chamber and its entrance is decorated 
with a moulded hood (Seligman and Abu Raya 2001: 
227-9, figs. 8-14). 


Epigraphy 


A Greek inscription recorded in the cave by de Saulcy 
reads: ‘Courage, Dometil(I)a, no one is immortal (1853: 
11, 282, fig. 2; Warren and Conder 1884: 424, 20 8; 
Seligman and Abu Raya 2001: 223-5, 228. fig. 12). 


Relics 


Relics of the penitent women of the Mount of Olives Hy 
deposited in the twelfth century in the abbey chure ail 
Notre-Dame de Jouarre (Seine-et-Marne), and are a 
venerated today in the nearby church of St Peter (He 
1957; Storme 1971: 163). 


Discussion 

The crypt appears to be Byzantine in date, pa uf 
adapted in the Middle Ages. Excavations 00. the eee its 
of the mosque have provided no certain evidence ee 
date of construction, though the pottery found in : 
indicates that the building was in use from the early 6 
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Cave Chapel of St Pelagia (no. 351): plan and location plan. 


eye - fourteenth. Seligman and Abu Raya opt for 

¥ ns date of construction (2001: 234). However, it 

vinden at the mihrab has been inserted into an existing 
gests an reveal: Furthermore, the western entrance sug- 
seems e aes orientation. A Crusader date therefore 
Ba qually possible, despite the building's lack of any 
xplicitly ecclesiastical features. 


Visited 3.12.02. 
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PLAN Oe ans et aan 
j After Seligman e Abu Raya 2001 


Sources 


Anon. 11 (c.1170). 7 (IHC. 11, 14: trans. Wilkinson, 241: PPTS. 
vi, 10); Anon. v.i (c.1180). 9 (HC. 111, 32: PPTS. v1. 23): Anon. 
vit (c.1160). 5 (IHC, ui. 80: PPTS. v1, 73: trans. Wilkinson, 
235-6); Anon. 1X (1200-50), + (ed. Golubovich. 406: IHC. 111. 
94); Anon. X (c.1250) (ed. Golubovich. 409: THC, mi, 104); 


Anon. Graecus (1 187-). ¥ (PG. CXXXHE. 977): Anon. saec. xinb 
352): Burchard of Mount Sion (c.1283), 


(1244-), xv (IHC, IV. 
vitl, 6 (ed. Laurent. 75: IHC, WW, 192: PPTS. xt. 83}; Chemins et 
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After Selig é Raya 


65 Cave Chapel of St Pelagia (no. 351): E-W section through the mosque and cave, looking S. 


pelerinages, A (-1265), 11, 14;B (1264), 11, 14 (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 185, 196); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), 
XI (RHC Oce, 11, 511; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 169; trans. 
Shirley, 26); Daniel (1106-8), xxv1 (trans. Ryan, 135-6; trans. 
de Khitrowo, 25); ELS, 406-10, nos. 631, 634, 636-8, 640, 
642; al-Harawi (1173) (trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 68); Pelerin- 
aiges (c.1231), x (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 97); Pelrinages et 
Pardouns de Acre (c.1280), Iv (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 232); 
Philip of Savona (1285-91), v (ed. Neumann, 44; IHC, rv, 230); 
Phocas (1177), xv (PG, cxxxit1, 945; PPTS, v, 22; trans. 
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No. 352 St Peter of the Cock Crow 
(?) 1720.1309 (Map 4) 


History 


The site of the house of Caiaphas, where oe e 
of Jesus’ trial took place and where Peter denied ae 
ing Him (Matthew 26.57-75: Mark 14.53-73; rly in 
22.54~62), was being shown on Mount Sion from ee 
the fourth century (Bordeaux Pilgrim (333), cae I 
CLXxv, 16; trans. Wilkinson, 157); Egeria. penne 
(CCSL, cLxxv, 80; trans. Wilkinson, 136)). Two ae Peter 
later, it was identified with a church dedicated to i trans. 
(Theodosius (—518), vir (CCSL, CLXXV, ee trans. 
Wilkinson, 66); cf. Breviarius, v (CCSL, CLXXV, 11 ist had 
Wilkinson, 60)), while the Praetorium, where na ia 
appeared before Pontius Pilate, was associated Sih and 
church of St Sophia in the Tyropceon Valley ee 60-1, 
Abel 1914: 571-6; Wilkinson 1977: 168: cl. 5 destruc: 
66, 81, 84, 91-2). Following the latter church’s pees 
tion by the Persians in 614, however, the house © Mount 
or ‘New Sophia’, also seems to have been located on 1977: 
Sion (Vincent and Abel 1914: 576-7; Loser to 
168). Thus, later in the same century, the text attr! 336) as 
Epiphanius identifies the church of Holy Sion (n°. nnas 
the Praetorium, containing the houses of Caiaphas. 





and Pilate and the place where Peter denied Christ. It dis- 
tinguishes this, however, from the church of St Peter, 
where Peter had wept after his denial, which it locates 
outside the city, near the city walls as one descended 
towards Siloam (ch. 111 (trans. Wilkinson, 117; ELS, 565, 
no. 842)). The latter church was probably the convent of 
St Peter that was said by Anastasius of Armenia, writing in 
the seventh century, to have been founded by the 
Armenian King Tiridates III (286-330), during the patri- 
archate of Gregory the Illuminator (c.300-c.332). 
Anastasius also calls it ‘The Sighs of Peter’ and locates it 
outside the city in the direction of Siloam (trans. Alishan, 
395; ELS, 567 n.1). Inevitably, the foundation of achurch 
of St Peter is also attributed to St Helena by an 
anonymnous Greek Life of Constantine, written between 
715 and 1009 (ch. x1 (ed. Guidi, 51; trans. Wilkinson, 
204)). 

In the early ninth century, the Commemoratorium de 
Casis Dei (c.808) likewise distinguished the Praetorium on 
Mount Sion from the church of St Peter, ‘where the glori- 
ous Apostle wept’, which was at that time served by a total 
of five priests and clerks (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 301; ELS, 
564, no. 839; trans. Wilkinson, 137). Somewhat later, 
Bernard the Monk (c.870) also indicates that the church of 
St Peter lay to the east of the church of Mount Sion (ch. xII 
(ed. Tobler and Molinier, 316; ELS, 564, no. 840; trans. 
Wilkinson, 144)). 

An anonymous pilgrim text from around 1095 men- 
tions no church but describes the place where St Peter wept 
as being ‘below Mount [Sion], near to the walls of the city’ 
(Qualiter sita (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 349: IHC, 1, 5: ELS, 
565, no. 844)). It is possible that by this date the church 
had been destroyed (cf. Baldi 1955: 565 nn.). However, 
only shortly after the Crusaders’ conquest of the city, 
Saewulf writes: 


Below and outside the wall of the city, on the slopes of Mount 
Sion, is the church of St Peter that is called ‘cock crow’ 
(Gallicantus), where in a very deep crypt. just as one may now see 
there, after his denial of the Lord he hid himself and wept over his 
offence most bitterly. (ch. x1 (CCCM, Cxxx1x, 71; cf, PPTS, TV. 
21,45; ELS, 565, no. 845)) 


The same church and cave are mentioned by the Russian 
Abbot Daniel as lying east of the church of Holy Sion: 


And here nearby to the east [of the house of Caiaphas] on the side 
of the mountain is a very deep cave to enter which you must 
climb down 32 (var. 20) steps, and in this cave Peter bitterly 
lamented his denial and above this cave has been built a church 
dedicated to the holy apostle Peter. (ch. XLII (trans. Ryan. 142; cf. 
ELS, 566, no. 846)) 


The church of St Peter is also mentioned in this location by 
various other twelfth-century pilgrim texts (de Situ Urbis 
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(-1114), 1v (IHC, 11. 76; trans. Wilkinson, 178-9; PPTS. 
v, 5); Fretellus (c.1137), x11 (ed. Boeren, 36); al-Idrisi 
(1154) (trans. Jaubert, 1, 345; trans. Le Strange, 3+): 
Anon. vil (c.1160), 4 (IHC, 111, 80); S. Theotonii Vita 
(-1160), 111, 14 (IHC, 11, 38); Anon. 11 (c.1170), + (IHC. 
111, 12); Anon. vit (c.1185), 3 (IHC, 111, 86); ELS, 566-9. 
nos. 847-59). Some variations in the traditions associ- 
ated with this church also appear. One pilgrim, for 
example, calls it the church of St Peter's Tears (ecclesia petri 
ad lacrumas), because it was here that Peter was found 
weeping by the women coming from the tomb to tell the 
disciples of the Lord's Resurrection (German Anon. 
(1102-6), 11 (IHC. 0, 154: trans. Wilkinson. 118)). 
Others in the later twelfth and thirteenth century also 
confuse it with the chapel of Galilee (Anon. v.i (1180s). 8 
(IHC, 111, 32); Oliver of Paderborn, Descriptio 
(1196-1227), xii (IHC, Iv. 396); Anon. 1x (¢.1 200-50), 
3 (IHC, 111, 94); Sains pelerinages (c.1230), XIV (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 104°); Anon. x (1250-) (HC, 
1, 104); Chemins et Pelerinages A (-1265), u. 13: B 
(1258), 11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 18-4. 195)). 

John of Wiirzburg also records that the Place of the 
Cock Crow was commonly called Galilee. He places it ‘On 
the road which leads down from Sion into the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. under the gate of Mount Sion’ and adds, 
‘over this same grotto, a church has been built, which at 
the present day is in the hands of Greek monks’ (CCCM. 
CXXXIX, 116; PPTS. v, 29). A few years later, however. 
Theodoric (1172), after describing the place of Christ's 
judgement at the Pavement (no. 336). writes: 


Beyond this, towards the east on the right hand, one descends 
from another part of the square down fifty steps into the church 
called Galilee, where are kept two links of the chain with which 
St Peter was bound. Further on. on the left-hand side of the altar. 
one descends by about sixty steps into a very dark underground 
cave, into which St Peter fled after his denial and hid himself in 
the corner. There he is depicted sitting. resting his head upon his 
hands, while he weeps over his holy Master's sufferings and his 
own denial, while the servant-maid presses upon him threaten- 
ingly and the cock stands and crows before his feet. This church 
is in the charge of the Armenians. (ch. XXV (CCCM, Cxxxtx, 172: 
trans. adapted here from pPTS. v. 41-2) 


It seems probable that the church was indeed Armenian, 


rather than Greek, since it appears to have been an early 
Armenian foundation (see above). The Greck John Phocas 
does not say who had possession of the church when he 
visited it and the cave in 1177. though he does mention 
seeing the painting representing ‘the Apostle in his grief 
(ch. xv (PG, CXXXHIL, 945; pPTS. v. 21: trans. Wilkinson, 
325-6)). 

Although after 1187 so 
cave (Oliver of Paderborn. 


me pilgrims mention only the 
Descriptio (1196-1227), xt 
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(IHC, 1v, 396); Thietmar (1217), 1x, 23-5 (ed. Laurent, 
27)), others continue to mention both the cave and the 
church or chapel through the thirteenth century (Sains 
pelerinages (c.1230), xtv (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
104°); Ernoul (c.1231), xvir (ed. de Mas Latrie, 202; ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 44); Anon. saec. x111b (1244-), 
14 (IHC, 1v, 350); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, 
c.1261), vil, XI (RHC Occ, 11, 501, 510; ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 156, 168; trans. Shirley, 19, 25); Chemins et 
Pelerinages A (-1265), 11, 13; B (1258), ur, 13 (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 184, 195); Pelrinages et Pardouns 
de Acre (c.1280), 111 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 231); 
Philip of Savona (1285-91), rv (ed. Neumann, 43; IHC, 
Iv, 230); Ricoldus of Montecroce (1288-91), 1v, 16-17 
(ed. Laurent, 108; IHC, 1v, 264); Sanudo (c.1320), 111, xiv, 
9 (ed. Bongars, 255)). 

In the early fourteenth century, both the church and the 
cave are mentioned by Oderic of Friuli (1330: 150), but 
the Catalan Pilgrims refer to the church as having existed 
in the past (1323: 381), Antony of Cremona mentions 
only the cave (1330: 156) and James of Verona says that 
nothing at all remained of the church (1335: 196; cf. 
Germer-Durant 1914: 88-9; Vincent and Abel 1914: 
490). Pilgrims after this, although in some cases aware 
that there had once been a church, refer only to the cave 
(e.g. Mandeville c.1356—-66a: 174; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
1346-50: 41; Suriano 1485b: 122; Possot 1532: 166; 
Affagart 1533-4: 104; Perera 1553b: 26-7) or the ‘place’ 
(Ludolf of Sudheim 1336—-41a: 355; 1336-41b: 112: 
Poloner 1422a: 239: 1422b: 12). Louis de Rochechouart 
claimed to have seen the traces of a round church (1461: 
249). Felix Faber, however, says that nothing was left of the 
church, but a stone had been set up to mark the place; this 
stood beside the aqueduct that brought water from the 
Hebron hills to Jerusalem (Faber 1480-3: 1, 313-14: Baldi 
1955: 573; cf. Germer-Durand 1914: 90-1). It is by no 
means clear, however, whether he is referring to the same 
location as the pilgrims from the time of the Latin 
kingdom. By the time of Johann Zvallart (1587a: 140, fig. 
p. 139.D) and Francesco Quaresmi (1639a: 11, 116) it 
seems that the accepted location had shifted once more, 
downhill towards the Tanners’ Gate (cf. Germer-Durand 
1914: 92-3); and by the end of nineteenth century other 
caves altogether were being shown (De Hamme 1876: 
236; de Vogtié 1860: 331). 

Excavations were undertaken around the cave indicated 
by Liévin De Hamme (Grid ref. 17207.13090) by the 
Assumptionist Fathers from 1889 onwards, but no trace of 
any church was found (Germer-Durand 1914: 71-4) 
Higher up the hill (Grid ref. 17207.1309 6), however, they 
uncovered what appear to have been the remains of a 


monastic foundation of the fifth or sixth century, set 


around a rock-cut cavern, which had been adapted from 
what was probably originally a tomb, later used as a cistern 
(Germer-Durand 1914: 222-46; Vincent and Abel 1914: 
504-15, pls. r—-L1; Schick R 1995: 337). A new church, 
built over the site and incorporating the caves beneath it, 
was consecrated on 11 September 1931 (Hoade 1978: 
284; Prag 1989: 238-9). 

Further excavations have taken place since 1995 in the 
vicinity of the church and have uncovered remains of the 
first century AD to the Byzantine period (Diez 1997; 1999; 
2000; Diez and Prieto 1999; Diez, Prieto and Campos 
1999). No archaeological evidence has yet come to light, 
however, to demonstrate conclusively that this was the 
location of the church of St Peter in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. 


Decoration and Furnishings 


A twelfth-century double capital featuring a pair of 
griffins, which is preserved in the present church of St 
Peter in Gallicantu, was transferred there from the 
Museum of Notre Dame de France; its precise provenance 
is unknown and there is therefore no reason to connect it 
with the medieval church of St Peter (Germer-Durand 
1907: 29: Clermont-Ganneau 1896: 1, 507-8; Kithnel B 
1980: 94-5, pls. 98-9; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 
11, 287-8; Folda 1995: 272, 319, 554 nn.54 and 62, pls. 
8a.9d-e). 


Visited 1979. 


Sources 


Anon. 1 (c.1170), 4 (IHC, 111, 12; PPTS, V1, 8); Anon. [ 
(1180s), 8 (IHC, 111, 32; PPTS, v1, 24); Anon. VII (c.1160): I 
(IHC, 111, 80; PPTS, v1, 73; trans. Wilkinson, 235): Ano” ie 
(c.1185), 3 (HC, 111, 86; PPTS, v1, 73); Anon. IX (0.1200 50% 
(ed. Golubovich, 406; IHC, 111, 94); Anon. X (c.1200-50) a 
Golubovich, 409; IHC, 111, 104); Anon. saec. x111b eine 8) 
(IHC, 1v, 350); Chemins et Pelerinages A (-1265), 11 13:B (12 . 
11, 13 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 184, 195); Cont. de ope 
de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), viz, x1 (RHC Occ, II, 501, 510: a 
Michelant and Raynaud, 156, 168; trans. Shirley, 19, 2 oR 
(1106-8), xxiz (trans. Ryan, 142; trans. de Khitrowo, o a 
Iv, 37); Ernoul (c.1231), xvir (ed. de Mas Latrie, 20 te 
Michelant and Raynaud, 44); Eugesippus (c.1148) (PG, ah 
1001); Fretellus (c.1137), ix1t (ed. Boeren, 36); Germad 
(1102-6), 111 (IHC, 11, 154; trans. Wilkinson, 118): nee 
grinationes (13c.), 11 (IHC, tv, 334); John of Wiirzburg (C- ae 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 116; PPTS, v, 29); Oliver of asa et 
Descriptio (1196-1227), xim1 (IHC, 1v, 396); Pelrinad 
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ET 


Pardouns de Acre (c.1280), 111 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 231); 
Philip of Savona (1285-91), Iv (ed. Neumann, 43; IHC, 1v, 230); 
Phocas (1177), xv (PG, cxxxim, 945; PPTS, v, 21; trans. 
Wilkinson, 325-6); Qualiter sita est Ierusalem (c.1095), 1x (ed. 
Tobler and Molinier, 349; IHC, 1, 5; trans. Wilkinson, 91); 
Saewulf (1102-3), xx1 (CCCM, cxxxtx, 71; THC, 1, 22; PPTS, 
Iv, 21, 45); Sains pelerinages (c.1230), x1v (ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 104°); Sanudo (c.1320), 111, xiv, 9 (ed. Bongars, 255; 
PPTS, x11, 43); de Situ Urbis (-1114), tv (IHC, 11, 76; trans. 
Wilkinson, 178-9: PPTS, v, 5); S. Theotonii Vita (-1160), 111, 14 
(IHC, 11, 38); Theodoric (1172), xxv (CCCM, CxxxIx, 172; PPTS, 
v, 41-2); Thietmar (1217), rx, 23-5 (ed. Laurent, 27). 


Affagart 1533-4: 104; d'Anglure 1395a: 24; Antonio da Crema 
1486: 150-1; Antony of Cremona 1330: 156; Bahat 1990: 91; 
Baldi 1955: 569-74; 1973: 84; di Bartolomeo 1431: 155; de 
Beauvau 1615: 153-4; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 
284-91: m1, 414-15; de Bruyn 1725: 11, 177-8; Catalan 
Pilgrims 1323: 381; De Hamme 1876: 236-8: Diez 1997; 1999; 
2000: Diez and Prieto 1999; Diez, Prieto and Campos 1999; 
Germer-Durand 1905; 1914; Geva and Avi-Yonah 1993: 778; 
Gucci 1384: 131; Guide Bleu 1932: 579-80; Hoade 1946: 
216-17; 1978: 284; Hintlian 1976: 32-3; James of Verona 
1335: 196; Kopp 1959: 400-8; Ludolf of Sudheim 1336-41a: 
355: 1336-41b: 112; Mandeville c.1356-66a: 174; Marchet 
1927: Mariano of Siena 1431: 98; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
1346-50: 41; Oderic of Friuli 1330: 150; Perdicas of Ephesus 
c.1350: 969; Peter de Pennis c.1350: 354; Pipino 1320: 78; 
Pococke 1743: 11, 9; Poloner 1422a: 239; 1422b: 12; Possot 
1532: 166; Power 1931; Prag 1989: 238-9; Quaresmi 1639a: 
11, 116; Reich, Avni and Winter 1999: 82-5; Rinuccini 1474: 
150; Rocchetta 1630b: 113; de Rochechouart 1461: 249; 
Réhricht 1892: pl. v1, no. 15; Schneider 1930; Sigoli 1384: 189: 
Suriano 1485b: 122; Thenaud 1512: 107; Tobler 1853: I, 
174-80; Vincent and Abel 1914: 490-1, 504-15, 968, pls. 
L-Lu1; della Valle 1616c: 76; de Vogiié 1860: 331; Watson 
1910; Wilkinson 1977: 153, 171; Williams 1849: 1.li, 64. 


No.353 Church of St Peter in Fetters 
17200.13122 (Map 4) 


History 


The Acts of the Apostles relate how St Peter. confined to 
prison by Herod Antipas and bound with chains, was freed 
by an angel, who led him past the sleeping guards, out 
through an iron gate in the city wall to the house of Mary, 
the mother of John Mark, situated on Mount Sion (Acts 
12.3-19). Peter the Deacon (1137), in a passage appar- 
ently derived from Egeria (384), places the gate through 
which the angel led Peter out of the city near the church of 
Holy Sion, while implying that it lay in the direction of the 
Temple (frag. E (CCSL, cLxxv, 95; trans. Wilkinson, 183)). 
Bernard the Monk (c.870) also refers to the ‘iron gates 
through which the angel of the Lord brought Peter out of 


prison’ as lying south of the Aqsa mosque, adding that 
‘these gates are not opened’ (ch. x11 (ed. Tobler and 
Molinier, 316; trans. Wilkinson, 144); Bieberstein and 
Bieberstein 1988: 156). 

In the twelfth century, there appear to have been two 
different traditions concerning the location of Peter's 
prison. One placed it somewhere north of the Temple 
precinct, between the Praetorium (no. 289) and the 
church of St Anne (no. 305) (Daniel. xv (trans. Ryan, 
131); Belard of Ascoli, 1 (THC. 1. 44: trans. Wilkinson, 
228); cf. Fretellus (1137), LVI (ed. Boeren, 34)), where 
the house of Herod was also later shown. The other fol- 
lowed the earlier tradition by locating it just inside the part 
of the city wall facing Mount Sion. 

Achurch marking the position of the prison would have 
existed by c.1150, when the compiler of the Cambrai map 
placed a church of St Peter in Galilea to the east of the 
Street of Mount Sion, just north of the ‘Arch of Judas’ from 
which Judas was supposed to have hanged himself. An 
unnamed pilgrim of c.1170. after mentioning the 
churches of St Peter’s denial (no. 358) and St Peter of the 
Cock Crow (no. 352) on Mount Sion, also recounts: 


There is also inside the walls the church of St Peter at the Prison 
(s. Petri ad carcerem), where Herod held him bound with two 
chains. (Anon. u, 4 (IHC, 11, 12: cf. PPTS, vi, 8: trans. 


Wilkinson, 240)) 


This church had earlier been visited by John of 
Wiirzburg (c.1165), who approached it from St Mary of 
the Germans (no. 333) along a street that led from there 
towards the Gate of Mount Sion: 


In the same street in the direction of the gate by which one goes to 
Mount Sion there is a certain chapel built in honour of St Peter. In 
its crypt, concealed at a fair depth, there is said to have been the 
prison in which the blessed Peter, bound with iron chains, was 
watched over diligently by a guard of soldiers. mounted both inside 


and outside on Herod's orders. But that diligence was frustrated by if - 
the working of God's power; for the same night. by the ministry of - : ; 
an angel, being led by the angel through the midst of the guards, ¢ 


hisiron chains broken and the doors of both the prison and the city 
being opened, the blessed Peter left there unharmed. saying: ‘Now 
Iam sure that the Lord has sent his angel’ (Acts 12.11). ete. Atthe 
entrance of this little church one reads the following fitting verses 
concerning the miracle that was wrought there: 


VESTIBUS INDUTUS, PETRE, SURGE, RECEDE SOLUTUS. 
NAMQUE CATHENARUM SUNT VINCULA RUPTA TUARUM. 
NUNC SCIO RE CERTA. CUM PORTA MICHI SIT APERTA. 
O PIETAS CHRISTI, QUONIAM ME SALVIFICASTI. 


Put on your clothes, Peter, arise and depart a free man 
For the bands of your chains are broken. 
Now I know for certain. since the gate lies open to me. 


O love of Christ, that you have delivered me. 
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In the crypt (cavea) of the same church, it being the solemn feast 
of St Peter in Fetters (Ad Vincula Sancti Petri: 1 August), mass was 
celebrated with the collect appropriately offered thus: ‘O Lord, 
who caused Blessed Peter the Apostle to depart free and 
unharmed from the fetters in this place, etc.’ 

The little church is modest and is not endowed with rents or 
adorned with decoration to a degree befitting so divine a miracle 
and so great a prince of the Apostles. 

That gate by which one goes to Mount Sion is named the Iron 
Gate, which opened of its own accord to the angel and Peter. 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 133-4; cf. PPTS, v, 46-7) 


The account by Theodoric (1172) appears to be based 
on John of Wiirzburg’s to the extent that he includes the 
same inscription, word for word. He also locates the chapel 
in the street along which one would go from the Temple to 
Mount Sion, but adds the detail that to get to the prison 
itself one had to descend seventy or more steps (ch. xx1 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 167~—8; PPTS, v, 35; trans. Wilkinson, 
296-7)). 

In the thirteenth century, Ernoul (c.1230) locates the 
church of St Peter (moustier de Saint Piere) on the east side 
of the Arch of Judas Street (now Jewish Quarter Street), 
which ran east of and parallel to Mount Sion Street, just 
after St Martin’s church (no. 331) as one went south 
towards Sion Gate. At or near this was the place where 
Christ had cured the blind man (ch. xvi (ed. de Mas Latrie, 
202; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 43); cf. Cont. de 
Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), vii (RHC Occ, 11, 501; 
ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 156; trans. Shirley, 19)). In 
the following century, a Slav pilgrim, although mention- 
ing no church, also places Peter’s prison in the Street of 
Mount Sion, near the place where Christ cured the blind 
man (c.1360: 391). Later John Poloner recorded that the 
house in which Peter was bound stood in a street near the 
Street of the Synagogues of the Jews (Jewish Quarter 
Street) and that in his day it was a bakery. Near by stood a 
small arch, facing east and known locally as ‘the eye of the 
needle’; this may well have been the arch known in earlier 
times as the Arch of Judas (1422a: 240: 1422b: 13). 

After this nothing further is said of achurch in this posi- 
tion. From the sixteenth century onwards, the prison of 


Peter came to be identified instead with the ruins of St 
Mary Latin (no. 334), 


Description 


Excavations in 1977-8 to the south of the remains of 
Justinian’s New Church of St Mary uncovered a row of 
Crusader structures, some 62 min length, built against the 
terrace wall supporting the southern wing enclosing the 
church (Avigad 1978: 200: 1979: 123; 1983: 249-50, 


figs. 278, 295-7; 1993: 131, fig.). Towards its western end 
this line of buildings included a hall, measuring some 11.4 
by 16.5 m internally, with a door in the centre of its west 
wall (fig. 66, pl. cLxxx). Little remains standing of the 
south wall, but the east wall is clearly a later construction, 
albeit quite possibly following more or less the line of an 
earlier wall. 

The hall was roofed originally with nine bays of groin- 
vaults supported on four cylindrical masonry piers resting 
on Attic bases (pl. cLxxx1). At the time of the excavation 
the outlines of the vaults, 7.4 m high with slightly pointed 
profiles, were clearly visible on the north and west walls. 
On the north side the vaults sprang from shallow ashlar 
pilasters with chamfered arrises which had been added to 
the existing Byzantine wall. The western of these, which 
survived to its full height, was surmounted by an impost 
moulding of cyma-recta profile, the lower torus of which 
was accentuated by an additional quirk. This also formed 
the impost to a hollow-chamfered transverse rib, which 
was carried by a thick-leafed capital supported on an elbow 
column (pl. cLxxx11). On the west the vaults and elbow 
columns were built directly from the wall. The uniform 
height of the vaulted bays and their elongated shapes 
suggest that the central bay would have been of the cae 
height. The hall would therefore probably have been lit by 
windows in its south wall. The door in the centre of the 
west wall would have been some 2 m wide; its threshold 
was some 1.5 mabove floor level, which was reached down 
a broad flight of stone steps. 

The roof of the hall would have been flat and roughly 
level with the terrace to the north. This and the discovery 
of fragments of capitals in the excavation suggests that 
there would have been another structure aboveit, to which 
it acted as a crypt or undercroft. Communication between 
the two levels was by means of a staircase, which er 
northward from an entrance lobby on the west side of i 
lower hall. This lobby, or narthex, measured some 6.8 ; 
11.6 m internally and was enclosed by 4 barrel-val 
aligned north-south. 

Apparently in Mamluk times, the paved floor of the Ne 
was raised by some 0.5 m and various industrial eee , 
including stone basins, were inserted. It was ae | 
also in this period that the east wall of the hall was . ae 
and the structure lying beyond it was used as @ e 
house. 


Epigraphy 

erse 
Both John of Wiirzburg and Theodoric recorded : . 
inscription at the entrance to the church (see abov : 71). 
Sandoli 1974: 153, no, 208; Thomson 1921: 40: 7° 
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66 Church of St Peter in Fetters (no. 353): plan. 


Church of St Peter in Fetters (no. 353): from south-west. 
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cLXxx1_ Church of St Peter in Fetters (no. 353): western nave 
piers and pilaster, looking north. 


Discussion 


Although its original east end is missing, the general form of 
the building excavated south of Justinian’s New Church of St 
Mary is suggestive of a church or, as seems more likely, the 
crypt of a church. Its location close to Jewish Quarter Street 
and between St Mary of the Germans and the medieval Sion 
Gate makesit a likely candidate for identifying as the twelfth- 
century church of St Peter. Such an identification is also sup- 
ported by the fact that in order to enter the crypt from the 
street to the north one had to go down a long flight of stone 
steps. It is also very possible that the industrial features that 
wereinstalled in itin Mamluk timesincluded that which John 
Poloner interpreted as a baker's oven. 

The alternative locations that have been suggested for St 
Peter's church are less convincing. T. Chaplin’s proposed 
identification of it with the Dair al-“Adas (no. 313) is not 





: m 
cLxxxt1 Church of St Peter in Fetters (no. 353): vo ae 

pilaster in north wall, remains of elbow co 

capital. 


S- 
supported by any of the sources (1889: 10). ie ‘ 
tion of K. and S. Bieberstein that St Peters be ; aah 
with the remains of a church found in Harat : 5 eee 
(no. 295), near to St Mary of the Germans (no. . pee 
a little more to commend it, though the absence : rat 
crypt below the building would seem to oe 
(1998; cf. Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 


Visited 2.9.81. 


Sources 


Anon. 1 (c.1170), 4 (IHC, 111, 12; PPTS, v1. 8: cet (RHC Ott: 
240); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261). shirley. 19) 
11, 501; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 156: ve Michelaat @” 
Ernoul (c.1231), xvii (ed. de Mas Latrie, 202; ¢ CCC CXXXIX 
Raynaud, 43); John of Wurzburg (c.1165) ( CCM CXXXIS: 
133-4; PPTS, v, 46-7); Theodoric (1172), ¥x1 (CCOM 
167-8; PPTS, v, 35; trans. Wilkinson, 296-7). 








Jerusalem map: Cambrai (c.1150) (Ecclesia S. Petri in Galilea). 


Avigad 1978: 200; 1979: 123; 1983: 249-50, figs. 278, 295-7; 
1993: 131, fig.; Bahat 1988: 202; 1993a: 124-5; 1993b: 11, 799; 
Ben-Dov, Bahat and Rosen-Ayalon 1993: 799; Benvenisti 1970: 
73: Bieberstein and Bieberstein 1988: 156-9; 1994: n, 293-5, 
336: 111, 423; Geva 1994a: pl. p. 26; Grabiner 1999: 194, 196, 
fig. 10; Hamilton B 1977: 114; Jeffery 1911: 746; 1919: 148; 
Moore 1961: 51, 55, 78, 89; Poloner 1422a: 240; 1422b: 13; 
Prag 1989: 230, fig.; Pringle 1991: 109; de Sandoli 1974: 153, 
no. 208; Slavonic Anon. c.1360: 391;Thomson 1921: 40, no. 71; 
Tobler 1853: 1, 410-16; Vincent and Abel 1914: 491-2, 515, 
952; de Vogiié 1860: 304. 


No. 354 Monastery Church of St Procopius 
1716.1304 (Map 1) 


History 


Procopius was the first of the Palestinian martyrs put to 
death in Caesarea under Diocletian in 303-4 (Eusebius, 
Mart. Pal., 1, 1-2 (GCS, 11.ii, 331-3; PG, xx, 1460)). 
Although his tomb and a church were later shown in 
Caesarea itself (Piacenza Pilgrim, xLv1 (CCCSL, CLXXxV, 
152; trans. Wilkinson, 89)) and a monastery in Scythopolis 
(Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita S. Sabae (ed. Schwartz, 180; 
trans. Price, 189)), the Georgian Lectionary also attests 
the existence of a church dedicated to him in Jerusalem 
(ed. Tarchnischvili, 11, 41, §1267; cf. Vincent and Abel 
1914: 866; Wilkinson 1977: 153, 162, 169). No further 
mention of such a church is made until the time of the 
Crusader conquest. 

In describing Jerusalem's sources of water at the time of 
thesiegein 1099, William of Tyre says of thespring of Gihon: 


Gihon is a place located to the south of Jerusalem, in the middle 
of the valley of Hinnom, where today there isa church in honour 
of the blessed martyr Procopius. There Solomon is said to have 
been anointed king, according to what is read in the third book 
of Kings [1 Kings 1.33—40]. (ch. vimt, 4 (CCCM, Lx111, 389; cf. 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 347)) 


Now although the Gihon spring is identified today with 
the Virgin's Fountain, whose waters rise on the east side of 
the Kidron Valley and run through the tunnel cut by 
Hezekiah into the Pool of Siloam on the west side of the 
Ophel, or City of David (2 Chronicles 32.30; cf. Prag 
he 245-6), this is clearly not the location indicated by 
William of Tyre or by other twelfth-century sources (e.8- 
Descriptio locorum, xxx1x (IHC, 11, 102)). Their reason for 
Placing the Gihon spring in the Hinnom Valley above 
Akeldama rather than in the Kidron was probably that at 
that time the City of David was normally identified with 
Mount Sion (Vincent and Abel 1914: 867). The church of 
St Procopius would therefore appear to have been in the 
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Hinnom Valley, south of Mount Sion. More particularly, it 
is likely to have been on the south side of the valley on the 
slopes of Jabal Abu Taur, which in the twelfth century was 
identified as Mount Gihon (mons Geon), ‘on which King 
Solomon received the diadem of kings and other kings 
were accustomed to be anointed’ (John of Wiirzburg 
(c.1165) (CCCM, cxxx1x, 131); cf. Theodoric (1172), 1v 
(CCCM, cxxxix, 147); Thietmar (1217), 1x. 16 (ed. 
Laurent, 27)). 

A Greek monastery is also mentioned at Gihon (locus 
Gion) in an anonymous pilgrim text of c.1170 (Anon. 11,9 
(IHC, 111, 14; trans. Wilkinson, 242)); and, in 1175-6, a 
vineyard lying next to the church of St Procopius (S. 
Precopeos, Procopios) was given by King Amalric to the 
abbey of Mount Sion in exchange for two vineyards in the 
valley bottom that were to be flooded to create the birga 
known as the Pool of Germanus (Bresc-Bautier, 313, no. 
161: 315-6, no. 163; RRH, 143, no. 536; 147, no. 552). 

In 1187, it seems that the monastery was abandoned. 
for itis not included in a later list of the Greek churches in 
Jerusalem (Greek Anon. (PG, CXXXIII, 97 3-90)). Indeed. 
Mujir al-Din, albeit writing towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, records that, on 25 Rajab 594 n/2 June ap 1 198, 
Saladin’s son, al-Malik al-‘Aziz ‘Uthman ‘Imad al-Din. 
constituted the Greek convent known as Dayr Mar Qibis 
and its surrounding village as a waq/in favour of Shaykh 
Abi’l-Abbas Ahmad, also known as Aba Tawr. who had 
participated in the siege of Jerusalem. T hereafter it was 
known as Dayr Abit Tawr, and later received the shaykh’s 
tomb (1494-5: 191-2, 290-1). As Vincent and Abel 
suggest, Mar Qibiis is most likely a corruption of Bargibius. 
the Arabic form of Procopius (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
866). This corruption in turn seems to have given rise to 
the tradition found in later western pilgrim acounts that 
the church was dedicated to St Cyprian. 

Already by the end of the thirteenth century, Latin pil- 
ch of St Cyprian. located on the hill 


grims mention a chur 
facing Mount Sion and associated with the place on the 


road to Bethlehem where the Three Wise Men first saw the 
guiding star (Philip of Savona, VII (ed. Neumann. 62: THC. 
1v, 240)). Ricoldus of Montecroce places this church on or 
near the Bethlehem road just south of ‘En Rogel (fontem 
Rogel) (ch. IV, 59-62 (ed. Laurent. 110: ed. Kappler. 58: 


IHC, 1v, 268))- 
In the early fo 
the church of St Cyprian i 


urteenth century, James of Verona located 
nthe valley between Mount Sion 
and the hill south of it (1335: 206). while Perdicas of 
Ephesus mentions it still as the church of Procopius 
(c.1350: 972). Oderic of Friuli appears to refer to the 
church twice, but under different names. He first mentions 
a church of St Peter (recte Procopius?). located on Be 
Bethlehem road some two ballista-shots south of Davia's 
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Gate at Gihon (Gyon), where Solomon was annointed king 
(1330: 153). In another place, however, he writes: 


Opposite Mount Sion is a hill, where there is now the church of St 
Cyprian, where the star appeared to the Magi when they left 
Jerusalem, forewarned of the birth of Christ. (1330: 154-5) 


Peter de Pennis places the church of St Cyprian on the hill 
above the church of St Onuphrius (no. 348) in Akeldama 
(c.1350: 361). Nicolas of Poggibonsi, on the other hand, 
refers only to ruined houses on the summit of Mount 
Gihon, where the Pharisees and doctors of the law took 
council against Jesus; the place where the star appeared to 
the Magi, however, he appears to locate further south at Bir 
al-Qadismu (Vol. 11, no. 178) (1346-50: 57-8). 

The latter tradition is also followed by John Poloner. 
The ‘House of Evil Council’ on Mount Gihon, however, 
he describes as being ‘in the form of a castle’, adding: ‘In 
that place there was once a fair church of St Cyprian’ 
(1422a: 246; 1422b: 18). A summary of the various 
traditions surrounding Gihon is provided by Louis de 
Rochechouart: 


There is the place in which the priests began plotting to lay hold 
of Jesus by deceit, and to the present day it is called the House of 
Evil Council. Some say that it is the place in which the star 
awaited the Magi, when they went into the city to Herod. In an- 
tiquity a church was founded there in honour of St Cyprian. They 
say moreover that Gihon is the hill on which Solomon was 
annointed king. (1461: 262) 


The convent of St Cyprian is also mentioned by the 
Armenian bishop Nicolas of Acquirmann (1483: 402). 
Around the same time, however, Felix Faber saw on Mount 
Gihon only ‘the ruins of great walls, among which ruins 
are some Saracen dwelling-houses’ (1480-3: 1, 538-9), 
while Francesco Suriano mentions a church enclosed bya 
village of fifteen families (1485a: 107; 1485b: 121). 

The excavation of a Greek property near the tomb of 
Abu Tawr, begun in 1914 but soon halted, brought to light 
the remains of a fifth- or sixth-century church with evi- 
dence for restoration in the twelfth cenury. The remains 
were discussed by Frs Vincent and Abel (1914: 866-8), J. 
Montgomery (1922) and A.M. Schneider (1933). 


Description 


The fifth- or sixth-century church was basilican in form 
with a nave 10.44 m wide internally and walls 1.5m thick 
(fig. 67). Its length is unknown, as the western part was 
missing, but would have been at least 15.5 m. On the east 
side stood a single semi-circular apse, 3.4 m wide and 2.05 
m deep, contained within a rectangular projection; it was 





preceded by an arch 4 m wide and 1.05 m deep. 
Schneider’s plan shows it to have been flanked by rectan- 
gular pastophoria, each 2.9 by 1.8 m internally; but it is 
unclear how they were entered and whether or not they 
were original features. In the north wall were two openings 
apparently representing doorways, some 1.15 and 1.7m 
wide respectively. Various columns and bases found on the 
site indicate that the building would have had internal 
colonnades, but none of the bases was in situ. Remains of 
a geometrically patterned mosaic were found in the south 
aisle (Schneider 1933: 152; Avi-Yonah 1935: 189, no. 
383). 

Under the south aisle an earlier burial cave had been 
made into a crypt when the church was built. Its original 
barrel-vault did not survive entirely, but had been crudely 
repaired ina later period. Thecrypt was about 5 mlongand 
2.3 m wide, with an apse 0.6 m deep on the east and a 
smaller apsidiole to the left of it. In front of the apse there 
extended a raised platform, 0.17 m high and 1.2 m deep, 
with a stone bench on the south. Stone benches also 
extended along the north and south walls of the crypt. The 
walls of the crypt were rock-cut except the northern pas 
which underlay the church’s north wall and was built in 
good ashlar. This wall contained two rectangular niches 
and a door, 0.7 m wide with a low pointed-arched head, 
which opened into a passage 2.7 m long leading to a tet: 
tangular vestibule, 1.8 by 1.4 m, and an outer door. 
The crypt could also be entered from inside the church by 
steps towards the west. The discovery of a nee 
ossuary lid, inscribed OnKn [[poxoriov] (tomb y 
P[rocopius?]), led Schneider to suggest that the burial 
may have dated from the fourth century (1933:154-5: ch 
Ovadiah 1970: 80). ‘ie 

Among the architectural fragments recovered from 
site, a thick-leafed marble capital of twelfth-century He 
and a fragmentary Latin inscription suggest that ea 
works also took place during the Crusader period (Vincen 
and Abel 1914: 866, fig. 360). 

Some further architectural remains from 
were uncovered in soundings made to the east an 
east of it in 1984 (Goldfuss and Gozlan 1985). 


the church 
d north- 


Decoration and Furnishings 


It has been suggested by K. Weitzmann that an aie oe 
Procopius, now at St Catherine's monastery in Sina! 
150), may have been copied in the late thirteent 
by a Venetian artist from an icon from the church ie € 
Procopius in Jerusalem (1966: 66-9, fig- 33). Its 1e- 
original icon must have left Jerusalem — perhaps oes 
almost a century before the copy was made. 
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67 Church of St Procopius (no. 354): plan. 


Epigraphy 


Finds from the site include the top right-hand corner of 
a limestone slab (max. 0.4 by 0.35 m) with a hollow- 
chamfered edge, upon which were inscribed in medieval 
Latin script the letters: . . .Jn/[. . .]Jrga (Vincent and Abel 
1914: 866, fig. 360; Thomsen 1941: 223, no. 161a). 


Sources 


nee eerie 2 (IHC, 111, 14; trans. Wilkinson, 242; PPTS., 
ge See gaede 313, no. 161 (1175-6); 315-16, no. 163 
ee au Philip of Savona (1285-91), vu (ed. Neumann, 62: 
ea re Ricoldus of Montecroce (1288-91), 1v, 61-2 (ed. 
(1175-6 ae ed. Kappler, 58: IHC, 1v, 268); RRH, 143, no. 536 
ieee ); 147, no. 552 (1176-7); William of Tyre, vii. 4 

M. Lx, 389; cf. trans. Babcock and Krey. I, 347) (1099). 


ae 616; Avi-Yonah 1935: 189. no. 383; Bieberstein 
ee horn 1994: M1, 76-7; Conder and Kitchener 1881: 11. 
a aber 1480-3: 1, 538-9: Goldfuss and Gozlan 1985; James 
rf verona 1335: 206: Milik 1960: 569: Montgomery 1922: 
Mujir al-Din 1484-5: 191-2, 290-1; Nicolas of Acquirmann 


1483: 402; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 57: Oderic of Friuli 
1330: 153, 154-5; Ovadiah 1970: 80-1. pl. 32 (no. 69a/b): 
Perdicas of Ephesus c.1350: 972: Peter de Pennis c.1 350: 361: 
Poloner 1422a: 246; 1422b: 18: Prag 1989: 302: 2002: 27 3:de 
Rochechouart 1461: 262; Schick R 1995: 349: Schneider 1933: 
152-5; Suriano 1485a: 107: 1485b: 121: Tobler 1853: 11, 
171—4; Vincent and Abel 1914: 866-8. 966. fig. 360: de Vogiié 
1860: 427; Warren and Conder 1884: 397: Wilkinson 1977: 


162. 


No. 355 Church and Hospice of St Sabas 
(Dar Disy) 17178.13145 (Map 4) 


History 

fe of St Sabas, Cyril of Scythopolis relates how 
built a monastery near the 
bled there ascetics of the Holy 
Anastasis (or Holy Sepulchre) who had previously been 
dispersed around the Tower of David. Subsequently St 
Sabas (d. 532) bought the cells that they had vacated 
and transformed them into a hostelry, or metochion, for 
monks from his laura in the Kidron Valley isee Vol. 1. 


In his Li 
Patriarch Elias (494-516) 


patriarch’s house and assem 
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nos. 216-17) (Vita S. Sabae, Xxx1 (ed. Schwartz, 115-16; 
trans. Price, 125)). In the sixth century a number of other 
monastic establishments existed in the area of the Tower of 
David, including the Georgian monastery founded by Peter 
the Iberian (Iliffe 1935: 78-80; Vincent and Abel 1914: 
911; Wilkinson 1977: 155). Some poorly built tiled-roofed 
structures with plain white mosaic floors that were exca- 
vated in the Citadel courtyard south-west of the Tower of 
Hippicus may possibly relate to monastic establishments of 
some kind and appear to have been occupied into the 
eighth century (Johns 1950: 159-60); however, other 
monastic structures of Byzantine date have also been exca- 
vated in the Armenian garden south of the police barracks 
(Tushingham 1985) and mosaics in the area of Christ 
Church. It is therefore not clear precisely where any of 
these particular monasteries lay. 

When he visited Jerusalem in 1102-3, Saewulf 
recorded that most of the monks of Dair Mar Saba in the 
Kidron Valley had been killed by the Muslims, 


while certain others are serving faithfully in another monastery 
of the same saint within the walls of the city beside the Tower of 
David. (CCCM, cxxx1x, 71; PPTS, tv, 21, 45) 


In 1106, the Russian Abbot Daniel arrived in Jerusalem 
and spent sixteen months in the hospice of the monastery 
of St Sabas. There he met ‘a man holy and old in days and 
very learned’, who acted as his guide through the Holy 
Land (ch. 18 (trans Ryan, 121; de Khitrowo, 5)). The 
hospice lay a stone’s throw from the Tower of David. It was 
thought to occupy the site of the house of Uriah the Hittite 
and in it was shown the bath in which Bathsheba was said 
to have been espied by King David (2 Samuel 11.2-3; 
Abbot Daniel, xv (trans. Ryan, 131; de Khitrowo, 1 8)). 
Daniel also gives a detailed description of the ceremony of 
the Holy Fire on Easter Saturday 1108, in which the abbot 
and monks of St Sabas participated along with the 
Orthodox clergy, in the presence of King Baldwin I and the 
Latin clergy (ch. xcvui (trans. Ryan, 166-71; de Khitrowo, 
75-83)) (see pp. 15—16). 

Twelfth-century service books of the Holy Sepulchre 
record that on the feast-day of St Sabas (5 December), 
there was a procession to his church inside the walls of the 
city, where mass was celebrated (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 431 (fol. 
140b)). The Greek monastery of St Sabas is also recorded 
among those houses in twelfth-century Jerusalem that 
possessed a relic of the True Cross (Ansellus, Epist., 11 (PL, 
CLXII, 732)). The Cambrai map (c.11 50) shows the 
church (Eccles. S. Sabe) standing in the south-west quarter 
of Jerusalem, as defined by David Street and Mount Sion 
Street. Around 1170, the church (Sansaba) also possessed 
a courtyard (curtil) adjacent to the city wall in the Belcaire 
district on Mount Sion (RRH, 127-8, no. 483). 





The location of the church is also described by John of 
Wirzburg around 1165: 


Beside that street that descends from David’s Gate towards the 
Temple, on the right-hand side near the Tower of David is a 
monastery of Armenian monks established in honour of the 
most reverend abbot St Sabas, for whom while he was still alive 
the Virgin Mary performed many miracles. (CCCM, Cxxx1x, 
132-3; PPTS, v, 45) 


John was perhaps confused into thinking that the monks 
were Armenians because the next church that he men- 
tions is St James (no. 318). Alternatively he might possi- 
bly have confused the church of St Sabas with the nearby 
church of St James the Persian (no. 321). Another 
western pilgrim writing around 1180, however, identifies 
a Greek chapel near the Tower of David, containing relics 
of St John Chrysostom, St Demetrius and St Martin (Anon. 
v.i, 6 (IHC, 11, 31; PPTS, v1, 24); cf. Anon. 1x, 3 (ed. 
Golubovich, 406; IHC, 111, 94); Anon. x (ed. Golubovich, 
409: IHC, 111, 104); Sains pelerinages (c.1230), x11 (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 1045); Pelrinages et pardouns de 
Acre (1258-64), 111 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 231). 

In 1177, the Greek John Phocas correctly noted that the 
Tower of David was built on the foundations of one of the 
towers built by Herod the Great: 


Next to this is the gate leading into the city, and when you 4 
it you walk along a broad street. On its right, next to the ae 
Palace, is situated the Metochion of our Holy Father Saba. (ch. 
XIV (PG, cxxx111, 941; trans. Wilkinson, 324; cf. PPTS, v, 19)) 


The Serbian Savas stayed in the metochion of Mar Saba 
with Abbot Nicolas of Mar Saba in the 1230s iE 
Zivot (ed. Danicié, 272-3); Pahlitzsch 1996: 470-1). ae 
appears to be the last mention of the hospice. The factt : 
it is not included ina list of Orthodox houses existing ; 
late twelfth or thirteenth century may indicate that it me 
by then fallen into Muslim hands (Anon. Graecus, ml ae 
CXXXIII, 982)). In the sixteenth century Basil Fosn C 
found the monks of St Sabas residing instead at the ee 
of St Michael (no. 345), because their metochion had nee 
confiscated (Posniakov 1558-61: 325; Vincent and 
1914: 518 n.3). 

In later ae the chapel was taken to mark the 8 
where the Three Marys met the Risen Christ (Matt ; 
28.9). In the mid fourteenth century, Nicolas 
Poggibonsi says of it: 


And three chapels were made there, with three altars, mM ee 
of the Three Marys; but now the Saracens have gloat wall. 
so that nothing remains except the surfaces eat 
(1346-50: 34) 


: t adds 
John Mandeville calls it the church of St Saviour, bu - 
tom. 


that it contained the left arm of St John Chrysos 
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most of the head of St Stephen (c.1356—66a: 173; 
c.1356-66b: 64, 277). The seigneur d’Anglure later refers 
to it as une tresbelle chappelle (1395a: 24). In the fifteenth 
century, Felix Faber also mentions a stone in the street 
between the church of St James (no. 318) and the Citadel, 
which pilgrims would kiss: 


Once there stood here a great church which the Saracens have 
destroyed, as they have done many other s. (1480-3: 1, 323) 


Francesco Quaresmi records that this stone formed the 
angle of a building which jutted into the street, but that the 
Muslims who had possession of it would not allow anyone 
inside (1639a: 11, 57; 1639b: 134-6; cf. Affagart 1553-4: 
93; Maundrell 1697a: 465; 1697b: 132). This building, 
forming part of the house of the Disy family (Dar ash- 
Shaikh ad-Disy), was surveyed by Conrad Schick in 1895 
and identified as a former church (Schick 1895a: 325-7; 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 518). 


Description 


The Dar Disy lies east of the the Citadel, on the south side of 
the Anglican hospice attached to Christ Church. Today it is 
not recognizable as a church. When surveyed by Schick, 
however, it consisted of a barrel-vaulted nave, measuring 
internally 8.4 by 6.7 m, the apse on the east having been 
suppressed and replaced by a blocking wall (fig. 68). The 
conversion of the building into a house had also entailed the 
insertion of a vaulted mezzanine floor. The original walls 
were constructed in somewhat rough masonry and were 
2.4m thick on the north, 1.6 mon the south, and 1.3 mon 
the west. Inside the door, on the north, a stair led off within 
the wall to the east. The three windows in the west wall were 
original features. Schick also noted traces of rectangular 
sacristies inside the walls flanking the choir. 


Relics 


ee sources indicate that the church of St 
ei contained relics of the Holy Cross, St John 
rysostom, St Demetrius and St Martin (see above). 


Discussion 


ae the identification of the church of St Sabas with 
e Dar ash-Shaikh ad-Disy, proposed by Frs Vincent and 
Abel (1914: 517-8), has been followed by most subsquent 
writers (e.g, Moore 1961: 12, 41, 46, 50. 115: Benvenisti 
=i 50, 73; Prawer 1975b: 102, 105; Prag 1989: 213), 

eberstein and Bloedhorn suggest instead identifying it 
With the Zawiya al-Ya qubiya (no. 321), which is otherwise 
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68 Church of St Sabas (Dar Disy) (no. 355): plan. 


associated with the fifth-century Persian martyr. St James 
the Cut-up (Intercisus) (1994: 11, 130-1, 1 70-1); however, 
such an identification appears improbable. since St James 
Intercisus was a Monophysite rather than a Greek 
Orthodox saint (Vincent and Abel 1914: 518). 


Visited (exterior only) 26.9.79, 31.3.8 1, 13.12.02. 


Sources 


Anon. v.i (c.1180), 6 (IHC, 11, 31: PPTS, vi, 24); Anon, 1x 
(c.1200-50), 3 (ed. Golubovich, 406: THC. 11, 94): Anon. x 
(1250-) (ed. Golubovich, 409; IHC. 111. 10-4): Ansellus. Epist.. 4 
(PL, CLXU, 732) (1108); Daniel (1106-8). IB. xv. xcvi (trans 
Ryan, 121, 131, 166-71; PPTS. 1v, 3. 18, 74-82: de Khitrowo. 3. 
18, 75-83); Domentijian. Zivot (ed. Danici¢, 272-3) (1 230s): John 
of Wurzburg (c.1165) (CCCM, CXXXIX, 132-3: PPTS. v. 43%: 
Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 431 (fol. 140b); Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre 
(1258-64), 111 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud. 231): Phocas(1177). 
xiv (PG, CxxxIH, 941; pPTS. v. 19: trans. Wilkinson, 324): RRH, 
127-8, no. 483 (c.1170):Saewulf (1 102-3). xx1 (CCCM, CXXXIX. 
71; PPTS, iv, 21, 45; trans. Wilkinson, 108): Sains pelerinages 
(c.1230), x11 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud. 1045). 


Jerusalem map: Cambrai (c.1150). 


Abel 1924a: 39; Affagart 1553—4: 93:d'Anglure 1395a: 24: de 
Aveiro 1569a: 107% 1569b: 225: de Beauvau 1615: 140; 
Benvenisti 1970: 50, 73: Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 1, 
160, 208; 11, 130-1. 170-1; de Bruyn 1698: 257: 1702: 185: 
1725:11, 175:de Chateaubriand 1806-7: 354: Faber 1480-3:1. 
323: Guylforde 1506: 21; von Haff 1496-9: 205; Hintlian 1976: 
33: Mandeville c.1 356-66a: 173:¢.1 356-66b: 277: Maundrell 
1697a: 465; 1697b: 132: Mayer 1977: 406-9: Meistermann 
1936: 176; Moore 1961: 11-12, 41. 43. 46. 50. 73. 82. 89. 
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115: Nicolas of Poggibonsi 1346-50: 34; Pahlitzsch 1996: 
470-1: Posniakov 1558-61: 325; Prag 1989: 213; Prawer 
1972: 224; 1975a: 1, 513n.; 1975b: 102, 105, 1980: 93-4; 
Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 57; 1639b: 132-4; Schick 1895a: 325-7, 
fig.; Tobler 1853: 1, 396-7, Vailhé 1900b: 290-1; Vincent and 
Abel 1914: 517-18, 911; Wilkinson 1977: 161; Wilkinson, Hill 
and Ryan 1988: 29; Zozimos 1419-21: 215. 


No. 356 Monastery Church of St Sarkis 
(Unlocated) 


History 


According to the Egyptian Armenian chronicler Abt 
Salih, after the capture of Egypt by Shirkah in 1169 and 
the subsequent deposition of the last Fatimid caliph in 
1171, the Armenian patriarch of Alexandria took flight to 
Jerusalem with his monks. 


He took with him seventy-five sacred books, among which was a 
copy of the four gospels with illuminations in colours and gold, 
representing the miracles of Christ, to whom be glory. The patri- 
arch’s journey was begun on Saturday, the 15th of Haftur in the 
year 888 of the martyrs, which is equivalent to the 23rd of Rabi 
the first of the year 568 (AD 1172). It is said that he founded a 
monastery outside Jerusalem, containing a church and named 
after Sharkis, who is the same as Abu Sirjah; and to this church 
he brought all the altar vessels and golden dinars that he had in 
his charge; and itis said that this Armenian monastery contained 
twenty monks. The patriarch appointed a priest at Cairo to act as 
his deputy. (Abu Salih, trans. Evetts, 5—6) 


The location of the monastery of St Sarkis is unfortunately 
unknown. 


Sources 


Abi Salih, ed. and trans. Evetts, 5-6 (1172). 
Prawer 1976: 232. 


No.357 Church of St Saviour in 
Gethsemane 17280.13183 (Map 3) 


History 


The Gospels relate that after the Last Supper Jesus with- 
drew with His disciples to Gethsemane, a villa or garden on 
the east side of the Kidron Valley (cf. John 18. 1-2: Baldi 
1955: 532 n.1). Matthew and Mark recount that after 
leaving eight disciples behind Jesus went on a little way 
with Peter, James and John. He then left them too and con- 
tinuing alone for a short distance prayed to the Father 
about His approaching Passion. This He did three times 


and each time that He returned He found the three 
Apostles sleeping (Matthew 26.36-46; Mark 14.32—42), 
Luke, on the other hand, mentions Jesus praying only 
once, a stone’s thrown from where He left the three. Some 
versions of his Gospel also add: ‘And there appeared to him 
an angel from heaven, strengthening him. And being in an 
agony he prayed more earnestly; and his sweat becamelike 
great drops of blood falling down upon the ground’ (Luke 
22.43-44 (RSV)). After returning from praying a third 
time, Jesus was met at the place where He had left the three 
Apostles by Judas and the crowd sent by the elders and 
priests to arrest Him (Matthew 26.47-57; Mark 
14,43-53: cf. Luke 22.47-54). 

In the early fourth century, the place where Jesus prayed 
was being used by Christians as a place of prayer (Eusebius, 
Onomasticon (ed. Klostermann, 74, lines 16-18); ELS, 
533, no. 788). By the time of Egeria’s visit in 384 a ‘grace- 
ful church (ecclesia elegans)’ had been built there, which the 
bishop and people visited early on Good Friday morning for 
the appropriate prayer, hymn and Gospel reading in the 
course of their procession from the Mount of Olives to the 
place of Jesus’ arrest in Gethsemane (no. 292) (ch. xxxVI, 
1-2 (CCCL, cLxxv, 79; trans. Wilkinson, 135-6): ELS, 
534, no. 791; cf. Wilkinson 1981: 53, 75, 268). This 
church was also mentioned by Jerome a few years later 
(Liber locorum (ed. Klostermann, 75, lines 18-19); ELS, 
533, no. 788). Possibly it had been constructed under 
Theodosius! (379-95), though the church in Gethsemane 
that Eutychius attributes to him was clearly that of s 
Mary (no. 337) (pace Vincent and Abel 1914: 306 
Shoemaker 2002: 100 n.47). h 

By the sixth century, St Mary’s was the principal chure 
in Gethsemane and the church where Jesus prayed iat 
even have been abandoned. It is not mentioned : 
Theodosius or the Piacenza Pilgrim, though it might a 
sibly be one of the two churches where, according to ae 
Breviarius, ‘Christ used to teach His disciples’, the ate 
being the Eleona (no. 298) (ch. vit (CCSL, cixxv, 11 - 
trans, Wilkinson, 61); ELS, 536, no. 793). However W re 
Bishop Arculf visited Jerusalem c.685 and went oe 
lower church of St Mary, he saw built into the right- - : 
wall a stone on which Jesus had prayed in the ae bes 
Gethsemane’ before His arrest, leaving the deep oe ; 
sion of His knees in it (ch. xut, 4 (CCCL, CLXXV. pat 
trans. Wilkinson, 99); ELS, 536, no. 79 5). If this ha 


imply that 1 
from the church of the prayer, it would i Etnies 


that of the Ascension (no. 284) at the place 
Lord prayed and said to the disciples, ‘Watch 4 ae 
you may not enter into temptation’ (Matt 








(RSV); Hugeburc, xxi (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 266; trans. 
Wilkinson, 131); ELS, 537, no. 796). It is possible, 
however, that this was the cave church in Gethsemane 
(no. 292). By the late ninth century, although the place 
where Jesus prayed was still known, there is no longer 
any suggestion of a church (Bernard the Monk, xiv (ed. 
Tobler and Molinier, 316; trans. Wilkinson, 144); ELS, 
538, no. 798). 

The place in Gethsemane where the Saviour had prayed 
and sweated blood was known to Christians at the time of 
the siege of Jerusalem in 1099 (German Anon. (1102-6), 
1 (IHC, u, 154; trans. Wilkinson, 117); cf. Ralph of Caen, 
cxv (RHC Occ, 111, 686; IHC, 1, 184)). Soon after the 
capture of the city a chapel was built over it. Saewulf, who 
visited in 1102-3, refers to this as an oraculum, the same 
word that he uses to describe the cave church in 
Gethsemane (no. 292) (ch. xvi1 (CCCM, CXxxIX, 69; 
PPTS, 1v, 18, 43; ELS, 540, no. 803)). Abbot Daniel 
(1106-8) also mentions a small church (ch. xxi (trans. 
Ryan, 134; trans. de Khitrowo, 23-4; ELS, 540, no. 804)), 
while Bartolf of Nangis (1108) records that the chapel 
(oratorium) was dedicated to the Saviour (ch. Xxx1I (RHC 
Oce, 111, 512: IHC, 1, 152; trans. Wilkinson, 175); de Situ 
(-1114), vi (IHC, 1, 76; PPTS, v, 6; ELS, 540, no. 805); 
Anon. 11 (c.1170), 6 (IHC, 11, 12; PPTS, v1, 9: ELS, 542, 
no. 807); Anon. v.i(1180s), 9 (IHC, 111, 32; PPTS, v1, 25)). 

The chapel was evidently dependent on the nearby 
Benedictine abbey of St Mary and had a particular associ- 
ation with the confraternity supporting the abbey’s hospi- 
tal, which was founded by Abbot Hugh sometime between 
1108 and 1112 (no. 337). The confirmation of the hospi- 
tal’s constitution given by Patriarch William (11 30-45), 
for example, laid down that two masses were to be said 
each week in the church of St Saviour for the confraternity 
and other benefactors of the hospital, one for the living 
and one for the dead (Delaborde, 47-9, no. 19; RRH, 34, 
no. 135; ELS, 541 n.1). 

By the time that John of Wiirzburg visited Gethsemane 
around 1165, the church appears to have been rebuilt on 
a larger scale, for John writes of it: 


The place where the Lord prayed is enclosed within a new 
church, called the church of the Saviour. In its pavement there 
stand out three unworked stones resembling medium-sized 
rocks, on which the Lord is said to have prayed. kneeling three 
times. These stones are venerated and receive offerings with the 
greatest devotion from Christ's faithful people. (ch. vitt (CCCM, 
CXXxIx, 114-15; cf. PPTS, v, 27); ELS, 541, no. 806) 


It was probably a fragment from one of these stones that 
Abbot Martin brought back from Constantinople or Acre 
to his monastery of Pairis, near Basel, in 1205 (Gunther of 
Pairis, xiv (trans. Andrea, 126)). 
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Building work on this church was still in progress when 
Theodoric came to it after visiting the cave in Gethsemane 
(no. 292) in 1172: 


A little higher up towards the Mount of Olives to the south He 
prayed three times, in a place where a new church is now being 
built. The place of one prayer is in the left-hand apse, another in 
the centre of the choir, and the third in the right-hand apse. In 
the intervening space between Gethsemane and the places of the 
prayers, on the slopes of the Mount of Olives where the crowds 
ran to meet the Lord with palm branches, a high place has been 
built up with stones, on which on Palm Sunday the palms are 
blessed by the patriarch. (ch. xx1v (CCCM, CXXXIX, 171:cf. PPTS, 
v, 40; ELS, 542, no. 808)) 


It is possible that Theodoric misunderstood the part of 
the Palm Sunday liturgy that took place at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives, for the Barletta ordinal states that the 
palms and olive branches were blessed at the Templum 
Domini by one of the bishops, or failing that by the prior or 
one of the canons of the Holy Sepulchre, before the people 
went out to meet the patriarch’s procession in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 412 (fol. 79b)). On the 
Feast of the Assumption (14 August), however, those 
taking part in the procession from Mount Sion made a 
stop at the church of St Saviour to don solemn vestments 
before proceeding to the church containing the Virgin's 
tomb (no. 337) (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 430 (fol. 125b); Dondi 
2004: 170). 

The church of the Saviour was still standing at the time 
of Saladin's conquest of Jerusalem in 1187 (Phocas 
(1177), xv (PG, CXXXIII, 945: PPTS. Vv, 21: ELS, 543. no. 
809); de Expugnatione (RS, uxvi, 241; THC, 11, 116): 
Ernoul (c.1231), XVI. 4 (ed. de Mas Latrie. 208: ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 51)). In 1211-12. however, 
Wilbrand of Oldenburg found no church. but identified the 
area in which it had stood as the Field of Blood 
(Akeldama), where Christian prisoners of the Muslims 
were laid to rest (ch. 11, 7-8 (ed. Laurent. 187: THC, 1. 
240)). It is likely that the church had been destroyed by 
Saladin soon after 1187, when the abbey of St Mary (no. 
337) was also demolished to provide stone for rebuilding 
the town walls. In 1192, Saladin appears to have granted 
the site to the Salahiya madrasa that he had recently estab- 
lished in St Anne's church (no. 305) (Pahlitzsch 2004: 
53-4). The garden enclosing the ruins of the church was 
later described as having been since antiquity a wagf of the 
‘Salahiya, or church of St Anne’,ina sale document (Inujja) 
of 1681 (Arce 1971: 9, 13). 

During the thirteenth century, some pilgrim texts con- 
tinued to mention a church, even though it was probably 
no longer standing (Anon. Graecus (PG, CXXXI1. 977); 


Sains pelerinages (c.1230 
Raynaud, 104’); Anon. X 


), xvinr (ed. Michelant and 
(1250-) (ed. Golubovich, 409; 
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THC, 111, 204); Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre (1258-64), Iv 
(ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 232); Cont. de Guillaume de 
Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), 1x, x1 (RHC Occ, 11, 506, 511; ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 162, 169)). Other sources refer 
only to the site where Jesus prayed (Pelerinaiges (c.1231), x 
(ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 97); Anon. 1x (1200-50), 4 
(ed. Golubovich, 406; IHC, 111, 94); Albert of Stade 
(c.125 1-2), 1v (IHC, tv, 2); Chemins et Pelerinages (1260s), 
11, 14 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 185, 195); Anon. Iv 
(c.1270), 2, 12 (IHC, 111, 24, 26); Ricoldus of Montecroce 
(1288-91), v, 23-5 (ed. Laurent, 111; ed. Kappler, 62-4; 
IHC, tv, 270)). One source mentions a stone on which 
Jesus prayed to the Father (Hec sunt peregrinationes, 111 
(IHC, 1v, 336)), while others add that the stone still bore 
the impression of His hand (Anon. saec. mb (1244-), xv1 
(IHC, tv, 352); Philip of Savona (1285-91) (ed. 
Neumann, 45-6; IHC, tv, 232); Oderic of Friuli 1320: 
151), or alternatively of His hands and knees (Burchard of 
Mount Sion (1283), vit, 1 (ed. Laurent, 69; PPTS, x11, 73: 
IHC, iv, 184); cf. Sanudo (c.1321), 111, xiv, 9 (ed. Bongars, 
255-6)). 

On the Sanudo-Vesconte map of c.1320, the site 
appears to be represented as an unroofed rectangular 
enclosure, marked Agonia. The walls depicted may well 
have been those of the former church itself, for the 
account of the Catalan pilgrimage of 1323 states that the 
place where Jesus prayed was still marked by three altars 
and a fine church served by Armenians (Catalan Pilgrims 
1323: 375; Baldi 1955: 545-6). It seems unlikely, 
however, that the building was still intact and roofed at 
that time (pace Vincent and Abel 1914: 314—1 5). Other 
fourteenth-century western writers tended to locate the 
place of prayer inside the cave church of Gethsemane 
(no. 292) and to associate the garden with the place of 
Jesus’ arrest (Meistermann 1920: 198-200; Baldi 1955: 
546). The transposition of these traditions, however, 
occurred gradually. James of Verona, for example, found 
the stone at which Jesus prayed in the garden and even 
helped himself to a piece of it; but elsewhere he appears 
to associate the stone with the cave (1335: 164, 198-9; 
Baldi 1955: 546-7). An English pilgrim also mentions a 
large stone near the cave (Anon. Anglicus 1344-5a: 45 5; 
1344-5b: 70; Baldi 1955: 548). For Nicolas of 
Poggibonsi, however, the place of prayer lay inside the 
cave itself, while the nearby garden was the place where 
Jesus left the Apostles asleep and where He was arrested 
(1346-50: 49-52; Baldi 1955: 548-9), This garden, 


containing trees, lay to the right of the road up the Mount 
of Olives: 


And in it there was made a church 


( 


, which is now destroyed 
guasta); and there are there two large stones. And it is said that 


in that place Christ will stand with all the Apostles to judge the 
righteous and the sinners. Wherefore the pilgrims hold to the 
right-hand side of the place and say: ‘Jesus Christ, make me to 
stand on this side, me and my parents.’ (1346-50: 50; Baldi 
1955: 548) 


The same interpretation of the holy sites in Gethsemane is 
repeated by Peter de Pennis (c.1350: 362), Nicolo 
Frescobaldi (1384: 72), Thomas Brygg (1392a: 384; 
139 2b: 81), and the seigneurs d’ Anglure (1395a: 16) and 
de Caumont (1418a: 66; 1418b: 43), while John 
Mandeville (c.1356-66a: 176), the Russian archiman- 
drite Grethenios (c.1400: 178-9; Baldi 1955: 549) and 
the Armenian Bishop Nicolas of Acquirmann (1483: 401) 
maintain the older tradition. 

In the fifteenth century the garden, known since the 
thirteenth century as the Field or Garden of Flowers 
(campus florum: Ricoldus of Montecroce, V, 23-5 (ed. 
Laurent, 111; ed. Kappler, 62-4); cf. 2 Esdras 9, 24), 
continued to be identified by westerners as the place 
where the Apostles slept and where Jesus was arrested 
(Poloner 1422a: 233; 1422b: 7-8). Mariano of Siena 
was aware that there had once been a fine church there, 
but nothing remained of it (1431: 94-5), while Louis de 
Rochechouart mentions that it was enclosed by a is 
tone wall (1461: 244; Baldi 1955: 549-50). acne 0 
di Filippo Rinuccini describes the garden as ae 
in shape, about 50 cubits across and containing tw 
olives and an almond tree; at its south-eastern corner 
there was a cave and a mass of stones, including on 
inscribed with crosses marking the place of bets 
betrayal of Christ (1474: 183). The walled pia = 
Jesus was arrested is also described by Felix + . . 
(1480-3: 1, 474-5; Baldi 1955: 551; cf. nee 
Crema 1486: 100; Guylforde 1506: 32; Possot i ‘i 
168; Mitchell 1964: 101-2). The Russian a 
Posniakov, however, maintained the Orthodox aa 
associating the garden with Jesus’ prayer and the 
with His arrest (1558-61: 330). 

The garden continued to be visited in the! on 
and seventeenth centuries, when it came to be ee ae 
erally noted for its ancient olive trees (Zvallart 1 eet 
Kootwyk 1619: 263-4, fig.; Rocchetta 1630b: 1664: 
Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 122-4; 1639b: 162-4: Roger +955: 
119; Surius 1666: 406; Nau 1679: 245; oe in 
554-60). Pantaledo de Aveiro, who visitedin 1 563 ; 0b: 
also aware of the former existence of a church va wis 
277-8; Arce 1971: 14). The northern part of the = ee 
probably already in the possession of the Asan 1955: 
the time of Fr Nau’s visit in 1674 (1679: 245; Ba ae 
559); but on 2 May 1681, the land enclosing ed ‘ibe 
church was purchased for the Franciscans Mi 


ater sixteenth 











brothers from Sarajevo, Pavao, Antun and Jakob 
Brancovié (Arce 1940: 43-4; 1971: 7-17; Storme 1973b: 
36-7). A firman of 1784 gives the price paid as 60 zolotas 
(Hussein, Sciad and Gosserlin 1934: 111, 745-7, no. 404). 
In 1846, the drystone wall was replaced with a mortared 
wall by P. Paolo Antonio de Moretta, and a small house for 
the brother gardeners was erected in 1872 (Baldi 1955: 
559 nl: Arce 1971: 14-5; Storme 1973b: 37-40, figs. 
8-9). 

In autumn 1891, excavation for a drain near the 
column in the south-eastern part of the site that was held 
by the Orthodox to be the place of Jesus’ betrayal by Judas 
uncovered part of an apse paved with a rough mosaic 
(Orfali 1924: 1-2, fig. 1). Between March and December 
1909, excavations by the Franciscan Frs L. Thénessen and 
Barnabé Meistermann exposed the foundations of a 
medieval church (Corbo 1965a: 81-91; cf. Meistermann 
1920: 1936: 243-7, fig.) (pl. cLxxx111). The Dominican Fr 
L.-H. Vincent was permitted to make an independent plan 
of this in May 1912, on which he also postulated some 
remaining traces of a preceding fourth-century church 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 329-30, fig. 143). Further exca- 
vations were made in 1919-20 by the architect Antonio 
Barluzzi in preparation for building a new church. These, 
however, revealed that the remains of the fourth-century 
church lay some 2 m below the pavement of the medieval 
church, displaced slightly to the north of it and with a 
different orientation (Orfali 1924; Vincent and Abel 19 14: 
1007-13: cf. Vincent 1919; 1920c). The new church was 
therefore redesigned in order to encapsulate the remains of 
the Byzantine church rather than its medieval successor. 
The first stone was laid by Cardinal Giustini on 17 October 
1920 (Lagrange 1920), though building work did not 





CLXxxI1 Church of St Saviour in Gethsemane (no. 357): 
nave after excavation in 1909, looking east. 
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start until 19 April 1922. The new church, known as the 
Church of All Nations because of the international contri- 
butions that made its construction possible, was finally 
consecrated on 15 June 1924 (Tabor e Getsemani 1924: 
Storme 1973b: 62-73; 1993b: 36-9). 


Description 


The late fourth-century church consisted of a three-aisled 
basilica (25.5 m by 16.35 m overall) with three semi- 
circular apses, the central one projecting from an otherwise 
flat chevet. While the east end was partly cut into the rock, 
the western part and the atrium were built over made-up 
deposits of fill. The roof, presumably of timber. was sup- 
ported on nave arcades of eight bays, whose columns stood 
on Attic bases and were surmounted by Corinthian capi- 
tals. An outcrop of natural rock exposed in the central apse 
and choir is likely to have been the place associated with 
Christ's prayer. The pavement was carpeted with mosaics. 
while finds of extremely fine glass and enamel tesserae also 
indicate the existence of wall mosaics, most likely in the 
apses. The evidence from the excavations suggested that 
the building had been destroyed by fire (Orfali 1924: 9-12, 
pls. 1-11; Vincent and Abel 1914: 1009-13. figs. 427-8. pl. 
LXXXVIIL.1; Ovadiah 1970: 84-5; Storme 197 3b: 45-57, 
figs. 12-16; 1993: 24-30). 

The medieval church was laid out a little to the south of 
its Byzantine predecessor and after the latter’s remains had 
been covered by some 2 m of fill. Its orientation of 94° is 


some 13° south of that of the earlier building. Today the 


remains of only the south aisle and southern half of the 
chevet survive, the rest having been removed for the con- 
struction of the Church of All Nations (pl. cLxxxiv). In 
order to understand the layout of the whole church we are 





Church of St Saviour in Gethsemane (no. 357): 
chevet and south wall after construction of the 


Church of All Nations. 
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69 Church of St Saviour in Gethsemane (no. 357): plan. 


therefore reliant on the descriptions made of the excava- 
tions of 1909 and 1919-20 by Thénessen (Corbo 1965a: 


81-91), Orfali (1924) and Vincent (1919; 1920c; Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 323-36, 1007— 


13, pls. Lxxxvine 
LXXXIX), 


The church measured some 32 by 22 m over walls 2.35 
m thick (fig. 69). It was a three-aisled building of four bays, 
with three deep semi-circular apses on the east, the central 
one preceded by a short barrel-vault and contained in a 
three-sided projection. Internally the nave excluding the 
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ntres 
apses was some 23.2 by 17.7 m, the first three mee one 
measuring between 5.9 and 6.3 m and the w ed some 8 
5.1 m, while the central nave and aisles meas ae to have 
and 5 m in width respectively. Vincent claime ojecting 
observed in 1891 the remains of an earlier apse ae visit 
further east, but no trace of this remained ae reas he 
the site in 1912, and far from being an earlier ae later, 
thought, it appears much more likely to Oe eal ne 
possibly some form of buttress. It and the ee ent 1917: 
also overlay an earlier rock-cut tomb (Vine 
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250-1, figs. 3-4; Vincent and Abel 1914: 330, 333-4, fig. 
143). At no point did the walls survive more than three 
courses higher than the pavement, though a somewhat 
greater height was recorded externally towards the west 
where the building was terraced above the hill slope. The 
masonry, finer on the inside than on the outside, included 
reused Byzantine stone as well as twelfth-century ashlars 
with masonry marks. 

The nave piers stood on roughly square foundations, 
some 2 m across, some of which showed signs of having 
supported octagonal plinths. Two fragments of engaged 
columns found in the excavations, however, suggested that 
the piers themselves would have consisted of a square 
central element, about 1 m wide, with an engaged shaft 
(diameter 0.42 m, projecting 0.32 m) on each face. 
Vincent and Orfali therefore concluded that the octagonal 
structures would have been the result of a reconstruction 
undertaken after the fall of the Latin kingdom, when the 
earlier piers were encased in masonry (Orfali 1924: 4-5, 
6-7, pls. xvii—xvi; Vincent and Abel 1914: 332, 
1007-8, figs. 145, 424). This interpretation was accepted 
by Enlart (1925: 11, 234-5), but seems improbable, as the 
church seems to have been destroyed soon after 1187. It 
seems more likely that the observed octagons represented 
the plinths that would have supported the composite piers, 
of which nothing survived in situ; however, the excavation 
records are unfortunately insufficient to allow the ques- 
tion to be resolved definitively, and what may now be seen 
of the piers is largely reconstruction. If the piers were 
indeed square with engaged shafts, the aisle pilasters. of 
which no more than the plinth courses remained, would 
seem likely to have been similar, as indeed would the 
western responds of the arcades, the evidence for which is 
equivocal. The shafts of the piers and pilasters would most 
likely have supported transverse arches over the nave and 
aisles, probably associated with groin-vaults. The excava- 
tors recovered a voussoir from one such arch, consisting of 
two quirked cavetto-and-roll mouldings separated by an 
arris (Orfali 1924: pl. x11.1; Vincent and Abel 19 14: 1008, 
fig. 425; Enlart 1925: 11, 235, 236). 

A raised choir, enclosed by a wall (0.5 m wide) and an 
internal bench (0.32 m high, 0.35 m wide), extended for 
the first one and a half bays of the central nave. Its pave- 
ment was raised 0.63-0.67 m above the rest of the nave 
and 0.54 m above the eastern bays of the aisles. Three 
Steps, 2.8 m wide, led up to it from the nave, and two steps 
from each of the aisles (Orfali 1924: 3-4: Corbo 1965: 84). 
In the centre of the first bay of the choir a piece of natural 
rock, cut to a rectangular shape (0.75 by 0.60 m) projected 
10 cm above the floor level. According to the excavators, 
this was formerly covered by a baldachin suppported on 
marble colonnettes and enclosed by a grille, though they 


provide no details. In the north apse another piece of rock, 
about a metre square and 0.25 m high with a rounded 
concavity in its upper surface, also projected from the floor, 
though in this case the rock was separated from the under- 
lying bedrock by some 1.5 m of fill. No corresponding 
stone was found in the south apse, though the natural 
rock, cut to a rectangular profile perhaps in order to 
accommodate an altar, projected as an outcrop at the base 
of the apse’s hemicycle. These three outcrops evidently 
represent the three places where Christ prayed that were 
described by John of Wiirzburg around 1165 and by 
Theodoric in 1172 (Orfali 1924: 4. pls. XIX-XX; Vineent 
1919: 250, fig. 3; 1920c: 576; Vincent and Abel 191+: 
332-3, 1008, figs. 143, 146). 

Only one door was noted by the excavators, inthe centre 
of the west front. Its position was marked by a threshold 
stone, some 1.80 m wide. The form of the door itself. 
however, is not recorded. It is quite possible that there were 
other doors but, as with the windows, nothing is known of 


them. 


Decoration and Furnishings 


The medieval church was paved throughout with crude 
mosaics, consisting of large white tesserae interspersed 
with irregular fragments of reused marble, some of them 
having fragmentary Greek and Kufic inscriptions on their 
undersides (Orfali 1924: 3. pls. XV. XIX-XX, NN Avi- 
Yonah 1933: 164: 1981: 311; Corbo 1965a: $9) (pl. 
CLXXXII1). Traces of the lower red band of a wall painting 
were recorded in the north apse (Vincent 1919: 249-30), 
while the excavation also uncovered ex situa stone block 
painted with the head of an angel (Orfali 192+: 13. pl. 1x: 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 1007, pl. EXNxXviH.2: Bagatti 
1938a: 1939: 38-9, fig. 14: Folda 2000: 248-9. fig.: 
Storme 197 3b: 55: 1993b: 32-4. fig. 15: Piccirillo 1981: 
296; 2000a: pl. p. 99: Kiihnel B 199-4: 60, fig. 64). The 
museum of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum also con- 
tains two wrought-iron crosses from the excavation 


(Piccirillo 2000a: pl. p. 98). 


Graves and Associated Structures 


A number of inhumations contained in unmortared cists 


were uncovered by the excavators in and around the 
church. Many of these appear to have been twelfth century 
and some of the bodies wore pendant crosses: at least one, 
however, overlay the medieval mosaic and appears to have 
belonged to the later period of Christian burial attested by 
Wilbrand of Oldenburg in 1211-12 (Thonessen. in Corbo 
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1965a: 82-91, fig. 67n-p; Orfali 1924: 5, 13-14; 
Piccirillo 2000a: 249). The tomb overlain by the chevet, 
however, belongs to an earlier period (Vincent 1919: 
250-1, fig. 4). Orfali also records the existence of a paved 
area before the west front (1924: 5). 


Epigraphy 


An epitaph inscribed on a marble slab, found during exca- 
vations in 1919-20, reads: [+] iacet|...... ] / La(m)berti 
coriparii / de Acon (lies . .. Lambert the currier of Acre) 
(Abel 1921; Orfali 1924: 15-17, fig. 10; Vincent and Abel 
1914: 1009-10, fig. 426; Enlart 1925a: 11, 236; Bagatti 
1939: 17; de Sandoli 1974: 169, no. 226; Piccirillo 
2000a: 98, 249, no. 188). This may perhaps relate to a 
certain Lambert Hals of Acre, who in 1132-3 together 
with his wife, Agnes, was allowed the use of two rooms and 
the stables of a house in Jerusalem by the prior of the Holy 
Sepulchre on terms which suggest that the two may have 
been conversi of the church (Bresc-Bautier, 217-18, no. 
99; RRH, 36, no. 146). In 1137-8, Lambert endowed the 
same church with two carrucates of land in Mimas (Vol. 11, 
no. 144) and a house and land for a church in Acre (Bresc- 
Bautier, 95-6, no. 32; 152-3, no. 60; RRH, 44-5, nos. 
179-80; cf. Bresc-Bautier, nos. 12, 42, 45, 135, 146; see 
also Vol. 1v). His burial in Gethsemane could possibly indi- 
cate that he was also a confrater of the hospital of St Mary 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (cf. Orfali 1924: 16-1 7). A 
number of masonry marks were recorded on the ashlars of 
the west wall (Orfali 1924: 3, fig. 2). 


Discussion 


The remains uncovered in 1909 and 1919-20 appear to 
be those of the church seen by John of Wirzburg (c.1165) 
and Theodoric (1172). The earlier oraculum seen by 
Saewulf (1102-3) and Abbot Daniel (1106-8) was prob- 
ably an altogether smaller construction and appears to 
have left no trace. Vincent’s argument for a rebuilding in 
the thirteenth century appears very doubtful; more proba- 


bly the church was demolished along with the nearby 
abbey of St Mary soon after 1187. 


Visited 12.6.81, 13.9.94, 
Sources 
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No.358 Church of St Saviour (Dair Habs al- 
Masih) on Mount Sion 171 $1.13108 (Map 4) 


History 


From early in the fourth century, the site of the house of 
the high priest Caiaphas, where the first part of Jesus’ trial 
took place and Peter denied knowing Him (Matthew 
26.57-75; Mark 14.53-73; Luke 22.5462), was being 
shown on Mount Sion, together with a column at which 
Jesus was said to have been scourged (Bordeaux Pilgrim 
(333), §592 (CCSL, cLxxv, 16; trans. Wilkinson, 157): 
Egeria, xxxvuI, 1 (CCSL, cLxxv, 80; trans. Wilkinson, 
136)). By 404, the column was identified as one of those 
supporting the portico of the church of Mount Sion (no. 
336) (Jerome, Epist., civ, 9, 4 (trans. Wilkinson, 49): cf. 
Theodosius (—518), vir (CCSL, CLXXV, 118; trans. 
Wilkinson, 66); Adomnan (c.685).1, 18, 12 (CCSL, CLXXV, 
197; trans. Wilkinson, 100, pl. 4); Vincent and Abel 1914: 
454), At that time, the site of the Praetorium, where Christ 
had appeared before Pontius Pilate (Matthew 27.1-32; 
Mark 15.1-21; Luke 23.1-26; John 18.28-38; 19.1-16). 
was still identified in the Tyropceon Valley near the west 
wall of the Temple precinct, where by the sixth century 
there was built a church of St Sophia, or Holy Wisdom 
(Bordeaux Pilgrim (AD 333) (CCSL, CLXXV. 16-17; trans. 
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Wilkinson, 158); Theodosius (518), vit (CCSL, CLXXV, 
118); Breviarius (6c.), V (CCSL, CLXXv, 112); Piacenza 
Pilgrim (c.570), 1x. XXII (CCSL, CLXXV, 160, 165); ELS, 
583-5, nos. 886-92; Vincent and Abel 1914: 571-6; 
Wilkinson 1977: 168: cf. 58, 60-1, 66, 81, 84, 91-2). 

The church of St Sophia is last mentioned at the time of 
the Persian sack of Jerusalem in 614 (Strategios, XXIII, 16 
(trans. Garitte, 52)) and in following centuries the house of 
Pilate, or ‘New Sophia’ (Georgian Lectionary, §$1256a 
(trans. Tarchnischvili, 11, 40)), also came to be located on 
Mount Sion (Vincent and Abel 1914: 576-7: Wilkinson 
1977: 168). It may possibly have been the small church 
called ‘the Pavement’, which Epiphanius locates between 
David's Tower and the church of Holy Sion; however. 
Epiphanius also appears to equate Holy Sion itself with the 
Praetorium and locates within it or in its immediate environs 
the houses of Pilate, Caiaphas, Annas and Caesar. A church 
of St Peter (no. 352), lying between Holy Sion and the Pool 
of Siloam, which had earlier been associated with the house 
of Caiaphas, was now identified merely as the place where 
the Apostle retired to weep after his denial (chs. 1-1 
(trans. Wilkinson, 1 17); cf. Wilkinson 1977: 168). 

In the early ninth century. the Commemoratoriumn de 
Casis Dei (c.808) distinguished between the churches of 
Holy Sion, St Peter and the Praetorium, and recorded five 
priests serving in the latter (ed. Tobler and Molinier. 301; 
trans. Wilkinson. 137). An Armenian guidebook. dating 
sometime between 715 and 1009, also relates: 


On the right of Holy Sion stands the Palace of Pilate called 
Gabbatha, containing the stone on which the Saviour stood 
before Pilate, and upon which his footprints are to be seen to this 
day. Beneath it is the basin in which he washed the disciples’ feet. 

‘And to the left of Holy Sion is the dungeon where they impris- 
oned Christ, and there is a table there where the Sacrifice is 
offered. (ch. v (trans. Nahabedian, 201)) 


This appears to indicate that the Praetorium lay south of 
Holy Sion, and the Prison of Christ to the north. 

In the early twelfth century. there developed another 
location for Pilate’s Praetorium on the northern side of the 
Temple precinct (see nos. 286, 289). but the earlier tradi- 
tions associating it with Mount Sion were still maintained 
(e.g. Eugesippus (c.1148) (PG, CXXXIH. 1001): Anon. I 
(c.1098), 2 (IHC, 14, 2: PPTS, vi. 1)). Pilgrim writers 
describing Mount Sion, ho 
Praetorium with the house of Caiaphas. and. while some 
continued to locate the events associated with the trial of 
Jesus inside St Mary’s church (no. 336). others placed 
them outside it. 

In the first decade of th 
Abbot Daniel ( 1106-8) 
where Peter denied Jesus. to t 


e Frankish kingdom. the Russian 
located the house of Caiaphas, 
he east of Holy Sion (ch. Xi 








wever. often confused the 
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(trans. Ryan, 142; ELS, 566, no. 846)). The Descriptio 
locorum (1131-43), however, turns earlier traditions 
around by saying that after His arrest in Gethsemane Jesus 
was taken to Annas and Caiaphas, ‘beside the portico of 
the Temple’, after which He was led to Mount Sion, ‘into 
the place called the Pavement (Lithostrotos), which at 
present is shown before the door of the church’ (ch. x1 
(IHC, 11, 102; ELS, 587, no. 901; cf. PPTS, v, 41)). This 
account is repeated by Rorgo Fretellus (1137), who adds 
that in Hebrew the Pavement was called Gabatha (ch. Lx11 
(ed. Boeren, 36); cf. John 19.13). In this period there is no 
indication of any church at the Pavement, which was 
probably simply a paved area or courtyard lying beside the 
church of St Mary of Mount Sion. No doubt it would have 
been in the hands of the Augustinian canons of the 
church of Mount Sion, to whom the whole of this area had 
been given by Duke Godfrey (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 
280-7, no. 113 (1179); RRH, 153-4, no. 576; Pringle 
2002). 

Around 1160, an anonymous pilgrim mentions two 
alternative sites for the Praetorium on Mount Sion, one 
inside and the other outside the church of St Mary: 


On the left-hand side of [the church of St Mary] is a chapel where 
the Praetorium was and Christ was judged. . . Outside the church 
is a certain small church, where the Praetorium was, in which the 
Lord was scourged, crowned with thorns and mocked; and here 
was the house of Caiaphas. (Anon. vit, 4 (IHC, m1, 80; ELS, 
587-8, no. 902; PPTS, v1, 72-3); cf. Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr 
(Rothelin, c.1261), x1 (RHC Occ, 11, 510; ed. Michelant and 
Raynaud, 168; trans. Shirley, 25)) 


This is the first mention in Frankish times of a chapel of 
the Praetorium, which may possibly have been built or 
rebuilt on the site of that mentioned in the early ninth 
century. 

The chapel is also described by John of Wirzburg, 
around 1165. His account was based on those of the 
Descriptio locorum and Fretellus, but he adds that the large 
building in which Jesus ate with His disciples lay south of 
the Praetorium, while to its east was a courtyard (atrium), 
in which He was kept overnight in chains by the leaders of 
the Jews (Caiaphas and Annas) and where Peter denied 
Him. These biblical sites were evidently associated with 
features existing in the 1] 60s, for John says that the place 
in front of the Praetorium, where Jesus was scourged and 
humiliated by Pilate’s soldiers, was identified in his time by 
an inscription which read: Iste coronatur quo mundus iure 


regatur (He is crowned [with thorns] that the world may be 
ruled with justice). He continues: 


The same place is m 
greater church of Sio 
of these events with 


arked by a chapel, located in front of the 
n and to the north, which contains a picture 
the following epigram: 


SANCTUS SANCTORUM DAMPNATUR VOCE REORUM, 

PRO SERVIS BELLUM PATITUR DEUS ATQUE FLAGELLUM. 
HAEC BONA CRUX CHRISTI SYMONI SUBVENIT ISTI: 

NON VEHIT HANC GRATIS, QUAE DAT BONA CUNCTA BEATIS. 


The Holiest of the holy is condemned by the voice of the 
condemned, 

God suffers war and the scourge for his servants. 

This blessed cross of Christ comes to the help of that Simon: 

He carries not for nothing this [cross], which gives full blessings 
to the blessed, 


It appears therefore that this was also identified as the 
place where the Cross was laid on Jesus (CCCM, cxxxIXx, 
115-16; PPTS, v, 28-30). 
Shortly afterwards, the pilgrim Theodoric (1172), while 
remaining somewhat vague about the location of the 
house of Caiaphas, says of the place of judgement, or 
Pavement, where Jesus was brought before Pilate: 


This place is situated in front of the church of St Mary a Mount 
Sion in a lofty position towards the city wall. Here there is a ven- 
erable chapel in honour of our Lord Jesus Christ, in which there 
stands a large portion of the column around which the Lord we 
bound by Pilate and commanded to be flogged, when He was oe 
tenced by him to crucifixion. Here pilgrims are accustomed an 
scourged, following His example. In front of the church ' 

inscription is written on a stone made in the shape of a cross: 


EUIT 
ISTE LOCUS VOCATUR LITHOSTROTOS ET HIC DOMINUS 
IUDICATUS. 


This place is called the Pavement, and here the Lord was 
sentenced. 


It is uncertain whether this represents simply a rae 
reading of the text seen by John of Wiirzburg or aaa’ 
inscription altogether. Theodoric’s itinerary then proc ich 
eastward downhill to the church of St Peter (no. 3 een 
xXv (CCCM, cxxx1x, 171-2; ELS, 588-9, no. 904; PF "> 
v, 41)). Jeri 
The chapel is mentioned by a number of other eae 
in the later twelfth and thirteenth centuries. As Theo ite, 
indicates, it was dedicated to the Saviour (cf. Anon. a 
(IHC, 111, 86; PPTS, v1, 76)), though one text eres 
the church of St Peter (Anon. 11 (c.1170), 4 (e4- ane i 
122; IHC, 111, 13 (trans. only); PPTS, v1, 8)). Accor are 
Ernoul (c.1231), it was surrounded by a large cour eme- 
aistre), which one manuscript specifies was used asa : ee 
tery (ch. xvii (ed. de Mas Latrie, 202; ed. ae s the 
Raynaud, 44)). Some pilgrims identified the chapel! a is 
Praetorium (Anon. vit, 3 (IHC, 111, 86; PPTS. ae Oce, 
Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), x! (R pene 
1, 510; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 168; ae sand 
25)), while others called it both the house of Caiap 7 vi 
the Praetorium or the Praetorium of Caiaphas (Ano?- 
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(1180s), 7 (IHC, 111, 32; PPTS, V1, 24); Anon. IX 
(c.1200-50), 3 (IHC, 111, 94); Anon. x (1250-) (IHC, 111, 
104); Sains pelerinages (c.1230), xv (1x) (ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 104°); Pelerinaiges (c.1231), Ix (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 96); Chemins et pelerinages AB 
(1260s), 11, 12 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 184, 
194-5)). The cause of such confusion was probably that 
by the time these accounts were written, the Praetorium of 
Pilate was coming to be more firmly identified with the 
area north of the Temple precinct, around the modern Via 
Dolorosa. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, a number of 
writers refer to the place on Mount Sion as the house of 
Caiaphas or Annas, though without making any specific 
mention of a church (Pelrinages et Pardouns de Acre 
(1258-64), m1 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 231); 
Burchard of Mount Sion (c.1283), vill, 2 (ed. Laurent, 72; 
IHC, 1v, 188; PPTS, x11, 78); Ricoldus of Montecroce 
(1288-91), rv, 14-15 (ed. Laurent, 108; ed. Kappler, 50; 
THC, Iv, 264)). Whether or not it was still in use, however, 
it seems that the church remained standing, for an 
unnamed mid- to late thirteenth-century source gives a 
full description of it: 


One also finds on Mount Sion [the church] of St Saviour. which 
was formerly the house of Caiaphas the chief priest, in which our 
Lord was tied up and beaten the whole night and there is part of 
the column to which He was bound. 

In the same place Peter denied Christ three times before the 
cock crowed thrice; and there, sitting in the courtyard with the 
servants he warmed himself at lighted coals because he was cold. 
There also was the prison where the Jews put Jesus and kept Him 
unt the morrow; when morning came they sent Him bound to 
Pilate. There is also there a large stone above the altar, which it is 
said was the stone that was first placed over the tomb of the self- 
same Saviour. Certain people say that the Khwarizmians, when 
they captured Jerusalem, broke it and scattered the pieces, believ- 
ing that they would find in the tomb of the Lord hidden treasures. 
(Anon. saec. x111b (1244-), x1 (IHC, 1v, 348)) 


This account was repeated almost verbatim by the 
Franciscan Philip of Savona in 1285-91 (ch. 111 (ed. 
Neumann, 39; JHC, rv, 226)), and in more general terms 
id Marino Sanudo in 1320 (ch. m1, xiv, 8 (ed. Bongars, 
254-5; PPTS, x11, 41; ELS, 569, no. 860)) and by Oderic 
of Friuli a decade later (1330: 150; Baldi 1955: 570; cf. 
Hee sunt peregrinationes, 11 (IHC, 1v, 334); Antony of 
Cremona 1327-31: 157). The Sanudo-Vesconte map of 
Jerusalem (c.1320) also indicates the ‘House of Caiaphas, 
{now the church] of the Saviour’. 

In the later Middle Ages, the Armenians laid claim to the 
monastery of the Holy Saviour on the basis of a charter, 
supposedly granted to them by Saladin on his conquest of 
the city in 1187 (Antreassian 1977: 45; Sanjian 1983: 


133: cf. Richards 1989: 459). It was certainly in 
Armenian hands by the end of the thirteenth century, 
when the vardapet Karapet of Tosp paid +,000 piastres to 
recover it from local Muslims, who had occupied it. and 
obtained a permit to restore it from the Mamluk sultan 
(Sanjian 1983: 135; Carswell 197231, 5; cf. Terian 1999: 
151). 

In 1335, James of Verona found most of the buildings 
on Mount Sion destroyed. However, a stone's throw from 
the Cenaculwn he found the chapel containing the stone 
from the Tomb of Christ to be in Armenian hands and asso- 
ciated with a small dwelling inhabited by four Armenian 
monks (1335: 193, 195-6; Baldi 1955: 570). The pres- 
ence of Armenians is also mentioned a little later by Peter 
de Pennis (c.1350: 350), though an anonymous English 
pilgrim mistook them for Greeks (Anon. Anglicus 
1344—5a: 454; 1344—5b: 68). Around this time, Nicolas 
of Poggibonsi also remarked on the ruinous state of Mount 
Sion. However, he also found there: 


A small convent (Itogo), in which some Armenian friars still 
remain as guardians. The door faces east and is very small. Itis 
enclosed by high walls. On the right as you enter there isa beau- 
tiful pious church called St Saviour; and to the left are the 
houses of the friars. The churchis rectangular: the altar is to the 
east: the stone of the altar is very high, wide and long. such that 
five pairs of oxen would not move it, andit is light grey in colour. 
This altar stone was that which was placed by the angels at the 
mouth of the Holy Sepulchre when Jesus Christ was placed in 
the tomb; and the angels removed it from the tomb and placed it 
where it is now. And in that place there is a very dark room. 
where the Virgin Mary remained in prayer out of reverence for 
the stone, which the body of her Son had touched. (1346-50: 


35) 
The monastery was restored by the Armenians in 1353 


(Sanjian 1983: 135), and a manuscript now in the patri- 
archal library was copied in itin 1 378 (Stone 1969: 8-9). 
Although the Armenians were still subject to opposition 
from local Muslims, their church of the Saviour, contain- 
ing Christ’s prison, 4 column at which He was scourged 
and the stone from His tomb, was described by later pil- 
grims (Brygg 1392a: 384; 1392b: 82: d'Anglure 1395a: 
22: de Martoni 1395: 617: Ignatius of Smolensk 
1389-1405: 155: Baldi 1955: 572). The Russian archi- 
mandrite Grethenios states that the stone was placed 
under the altar and measured two by five by nine feet. The 
prison where Christ was scourged was represented by a 
small room to the right of the altar. just large enough fora 
man to stand in (c.1400: 175: Baldi 1955: 372). 

In the early fifteenth century, John Poloner wrote that in 
the house of Caiaphas on Mount Sion 


e church, which is called the chapel of the Saviour. 


is a littl 
Lanne for above the altar of that chapel is 


not without good reason: 
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placed that large stone with which the entrance to the tomb of 
Christ was sealed. Moreover, behind and above the altar is painted 
the Transfiguration. In the same place adjoining the altar on the 
right is the prison of Christ, in which He was shut up until the 
Jews came together, took counsel and heard evidence against 
Him. That chapel is held by Armenian Christians. (1422a: 
240-1; 1422b: 13; Baldi 1955: 573) 


The scribe Ghazar Ghrimets'i copied a codex at St Saviour’s 
in 1426, and other manuscripts were produced there in 
1449 and 1475 respectively (Terian 1999: 152-3). 
Although Louis de Rochechouart took the monks serving 
the church for Armenian Catholics (1461: 248) and 
Anselm Adorno for Greeks (1470-1: 274-6), the 
Armenian Orthodox were still in possession when Felix 
Faber visited the church in 1480. He relates, however, that 
through lack of resources they had been on the point of 
selling it to the Franciscans, when that year a rich 
Armenian came to Jerusalem and rebuilt the ruined 
church and cloister (1480~3: 1, 318-20; cf. von Harff 
1496-9: 194-5; Baldi 1955: 574). 

In 1517, Sultan Selim I issued firmans confirming the 
church both to the Armenians (Sanjian 1983: 13 7) and to 
the Greeks (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 189 1a: 11, 2 19-22; 
Vryonis 1981: 41; 1983: 164). In 1553, it seems to have 
been in much the same condition as when Felix saw it, 
though the place of Peter’s denial was then a carpenter’s 
shop (Perera 1553b: 26-7). A plan and perspective 
drawing of the church made by Bernardino Amico in 
1620 is probably incorrect in showing a barrel-vaulted 
nave and a rectangular chancel in place of arounded apse; 
however, the prison is correctly shown south of the altar, 
and a column capital at which the cock crowed is shown 
against the west front, to the right of the door (1620a: 23, 
pl. 17; 1620b: 76-7, pl. 17). These features are also 
described by Francesco Quaresmi, though he places the 
column on the north side of the door (1639a: 1, 136-7: 
1639b: 170). At this time the monastery appears to have 
been occupied by Armenian nuns (Ervine 1999: 128). In 
1692 the monastery was raided by Bedouin (Terian 1999: 
154-5). Five years later, Henry Maundrell noted that the 
altar stone had been mostly covered in plaster (1697a: 
133-4; 1697b: 466-7). 

Between 1727 and 1737, the interior of the church was 
replastered and decorated with Armenian tiles from 
Kutahya (Carswell 1972: 1, 5, 107, 109). The building has 
been planned by Conrad Schick (1895a: 323-4) and by Fr 
L.-H. Vincent (Vincent and Abel 1914: 497-500, fig. 
182). Excavations were undertaken north of it in 1899 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 498-9, fig. 181). In 1948, the 
church found itself within the width of the armistice line 
between Jordanian and Israeli forces and was abandoned, 
subsequently being used as an Israeli sniper’s position. 








Since 1967 the Armenian Church has regained posses- 
sion. A new church of St Saviour has been constructed 
north of it and the old church itself has been repaired. 
From 1971 onwards excavations were conducted by Dr 
Magen Broshi on the site of the new church (1972: 579, 
pl. xtvirtb; 1975: 59-60; 1976). 


Description 


The church stands within the compound of the Armenian 
convent of St Saviour (Dair Habs al-Masih) on Mount Sion, 
50 m south of the Ottoman city wall. It is enclosed on the 
south, west and east by the buildings of the convent, while 
to the north of it a new Armenian church has been built 
between it and Sion Gate. A small courtyard before its west 
front, open to the north, contains the tombs of Armenian 
patriarchs buried here between the seventeenth century 
and 1948 (pl. cLxxxv). 

The whole interior was covered in glazed tiles in the 
eighteenth century, but many of these have now ae 
away, as has the plaster from the upper parts of the sie 
(pls. CLXXXVI-CLxxxvi1). War damage from 19 
includes shrapnel scars and a concrete rifle embrasure 
made towards the east end of the north wall. Despite 
modern obstructions and extensive rebuilding of the exter- 
nal wall-faces some traces of the original wall-face may be 
detected. The lower courses of the external face of the 
south wall, for instance, are built of soft yellow Dae 
blocks, well cut and regularly coursed (heights gener 
m, average 0.36 m), though the joints are now sees ns 
more recent repointing. The blocks were chisel dresse , = 
no masonry marks are visible, other than pilgrim cross - 
Numerous pilgrim crosses are also visible on the aie 
facing the apse, which are smaller (heights Ve sie 
average 0.25 m) and underpinned by a modern rae 
Excavations in 1971-2 showed that the north wall in 
church partly overlies an earlier wall, some Lee - 
thick, built on a slightly different alignment (see discuss 
below). : 

In ie present form the church is a single-celled te 
ture with an eastern apse, measuring overall some sae 
9 m (fig. 70). The nave is somewhat irregular, ae . 
internally 6.6/6.35 m north-south by 8.4/ & Pan 
east-west and covered by a groin-vault, aaa ae d 
rectangular corner pilasters. The apse is 3.85 m wi pat 
2.15 m deep with a rounded semi-dome, and is pre : ous 
by a pointed barrel-vault, 1.26 m deep. A paar ee 
cyma-recta cornice runs around the two eastern PI ei 
and the choir and apse, forming the impost for the ve 
and the rounded semi-dome of the latter; howeve® the 
does not appear to have been any such impost on 
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CLXXXV ae of St Saviour on Mount Sion (no. 358): west 
ront. 


western pilasters. The vault is well constructed with 
roughly dressed voussoirs. This and the existence of 
blocked lancet windows high up in the north and south 
walls shed doubt on Schick’s suggestion that the present 
groin-vault may have replaced an earlier barrel-vault 
(1895a: 323-4). 

The west wall is pierced by a pointed-arched window, 
some 1.0 m wide, with an internal splay: externally it is 
covered by a hood-mould with label stops. The west door, 
0.84 m wide and covered by a shouldered arch, is set off- 
centre and seems to be an insertion. The original door 
appears to have been in the centre of the south wall, where 
fallen plaster has revealed the existence of a blocked 
opening, 1.35 m wide, covered by a segmental arch whose 
ashlar voussoirs had been robbed at the time of the block- 
ing, leaving a ghost outline. The eastern reveal of this 
Opening, visible where some tiles have fallen away. is also 
built in good-quality ashlar with course heights of 
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Church of St Saviour on Mount Sion (no. 358): 
interior view of the apse. 


CLXXXVI 


0.33-0.48 m. The external face of the door, however. is 
obscured by a secondary building. 


The small chamber re 
entered through a low door, 0.53 m wide, in the south wall 


of the choir. The chamber itself measures 1.5 meast-west 
by 0.9 m north-south, with a barrel-vault running 
north-south. It has a small splayed window in its south 
wall and is now tiled internally, with an altar to the east. 
Originally, however, it seems likely to have “een a sacristy, 
the low height (c.1.1 m) of the door into it being a result of 
the construction of a dais, some 0.5 m high. in the choir 
and apse after the church was converted for Armenian use 
(cf. Vincent and Abel 1914: 498). A pointed-arched 
alcove, 0.43 m wide and 0.95 m above ground level in the 
north side of the choir. relates to the raised level of the dais 
and appears to be an insertion, as possibly does another 
rectangular niche in the apse wall, south of the altar (0.20 
m wide, 0.35 m deep, 0.86m above floor level). Behind the 
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CLXxxviII_ Church of St Saviour on Mount Sion (no. 358): 






interior looking west. 
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70 Church of St Saviour (Dair Habs al-Masih) (no. 358): plan. 





altar is what appears to be an inserted doorway, about 0.8 
m wide, but now blocked 0.59 m from the internal wall- 
face. The splayed apse window is also blocked; externally it 
was covered by a lintel decorated with a carved design 
resembling a fleur-de-lys. 


Decoration and Furnishings 


Mosaics found north and south-east of the church proba- 
bly relate to Byzantine structures, which excavations in 
1899 suggested included a church (Schick 1890c: 247-8, 
fig. 4; Vincent and Abel 1914: 498-500, figs. 181, 183-4; 
Avi-Yonah 1933: 169, no. 123; 1981: 316, no. 123).A 
cruder portion of mosaic found inside the church, with 
diagonal lines enclosing diamonds in black and red on a 
white ground, may possibly be medieval (Avi- Yonah 1934: 
54, no. 347c; 1981: 356, no. 347c). 


Epigraphy 


No trace has been found of the texts recorded by John of 
Wiirzburg and Theodoric (see above; cf. de Sandoli 1974: 
160-2, nos. 214-16; Thomsen 1921: 40, nos. 76a-c). 


Discussion 


Documentary sources suggest that a church or chapel 
existed here by the 1160s and that this was possibly 
repaired and reordered in the later thirteenth century, 
when a stone slab, supposedly taken from the Holy 
Sepulchre after the Khwarizmian sack of 1244, was built 


earlier wall below 
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into the dais in the sanctuary. In the twelfth century, and 
perhaps between 1229 and 1244, the church would have 
belonged to the abbey of St Mary of Mount Sion. The late 
thirteenth-century repairs, however, are more likely to 
have been done by the Armenians; they are recorded in 
possession of it in 1335 and carried out further repairs in 
1480. 

Vincent and Abel ascribe the present church to the 
Armenian building campaign of 1480, while also recog- 
nizing that it probably replaced a more grandiose 
Byzantine structure (1914: 498, 500). However, the 
blocked south door and the sacristy, which became the 
Prison of Christ in the later thirteenth century, seem more 
likely to be part of the twelfth-century church mentioned 
by pilgrims. This suggests that the building is essentially 
twelfth century and Latin in origin, albeit greatly altered 
by subsequent repairs and rebuilding. 

One consideration which may have an important 
bearing on the date of the church concerns the excava- 
tions that were carried out on the north side of it in 
1971-2. These appeared to suggest that its north wall 
partly overlay a wall some 1.8-2.0 m thick, which the 
excavator identified as the northern wall of the precinct 
surrounding the twelfth-century church of Mount Sion 
(Broshi 1975: 60; 1976: 87-8, fig. 3). Closer examination 
of the church’s north wall, however, indicates that its 
internal face is precisely parallel with the north face of the 
excavated wall, whereas the present external face of the 
church is partly set back from the face of the excavated 
wall and overlies it. Further excavation inside the church 
would be required to determine the precise relationship 
between the two walls. At present, however, there appear 
to be two possibilities. First, the church may originally 
have been built against the south face of the precinct wall. 
The latter could then have been demolished, leaving stand- 
ing the part that served as the north wall of the church, the 
north face of which was subsequently rebuilt on a more 
regular alignment. Alternatively, the whole church may 
have been built after the demolition of the precinct wall, 
whose remains the builders used as the foundation for its 
north wall. One difficulty in deciding between these expla- 
nations is that we do not know precisely when the precinct 
wall was demolished. Broshi assumes that this happened 
in 1244, but it is just as likely that it was removed in the 
twelfth century as the church of Mount Sion expanded its 
property northwards up to the city wall and inside it. Thus, 
pending further archaeological work, there seems to be no 
compelling evidence available at present that would 
oppose the view that the general form of the existing 
church was established in the mid twelfth century, rather 
than the later fifteenth. 


Visited 23.11.79, 17.9.82, 28.9.82. 
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No.359 Church of St Stephen 
17181.13244 (Map 1) 


History 


St Stephen, a deacon of the early Church, became the first 
Christian martyr when he was stoned to death outside the 
walls of Jerusalem, having been condemned by the 
Sanhedrin for blasphemous teaching (Acts 7.54-60). St 
Luke tells us that, after his execution, ‘Devout men buried 
Stephen, and made great lamentation over him’ (Acts 8.2 
(RSV)). According to Lucian, fifth-century parish priest of 
Caphar Gamala (Bait Jimal, or Jammala), the execution 
took place outside the north gate of the city facing 
Caesarea. Stephen’s body was subsequently taken away by 
Rabbi Gamaliel (cf. Acts 5.34), who buried it on his own 
country estate at Caphar Gamala. In 415, however, Lucian 
himself discovered the body in an ancient tomb, together 
with those of Gamaliel, his son, Abibas, and his nephew, 
Nicodemus. The bodies were then transferred to the 
church of Mount Sion (no. 336) by John, bishop of 
Jerusalem (Lucian, Epist. (PL, xL1, 807-16); Lagrange 
1894a: 43-52; Vincent and Abel 1914: 745-7). 
Subsequently a church was built over the place of the 
stoning, north of the city, by Bishop Juvenal, with the 
support of the empress Eudocia. On 15 May 439, Cyril, 


patriarch of Alexandria, presided over the deposition of 





Stephen's remains in a cave below the new church (Rufus, 


: Vita Petri de Iberia (ed. Raabe, 33, 99; trans. Wilkinson, 58); 
: Pseudo-Basil of Seleucia, Orationes, x11 (PG, LXxxv, 469); 


Vincent and Abel 1914: 747-8, 761-2). On 26 December 
of the same year, Melania the Younger came to pray in this 
church a few days before her death (Vincent and Abel 
1914: 748, 762). 

On her return to Palestine in 444, Eudocia had the 


* church of St Stephen rebuilt on a magnificent scale, richly 
_ endowing it and placing Gabriel, a pupil of St Euthymius, 
“at the head of the convent attached to it (Cyril of 
Scythopolis, Vita S. Euthymii, xxx (ed. Schwartz, 49; trans. 


Price, 46)). On 15 June 460, four months before her own 
death, the unfinished church was dedicated by Patriarch 
Anastasius (Vincent and Abel 1914: 748-51, 762-3). St 
Stephen’s was one of the largest religious establishments 
in sixth-century Jerusalem. In 516, it hosted a gathering of 
many thousands of religious and lay people protesting at 
the heterodox leanings of the emperor, Anastasius I, and 
his local officials, which resulted in the new patriarch, 
John, assisted by St Sabas and St Theodosius, publicly 
upholding the decisions of the council of Chalcedon and 
anathematizing from the pulpit of the church any who dis- 
sented (Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita S. Euthymii, wt (ed. 
Schwartz, 151; trans. Price, 161); Theophanes, a.6005 
(ed. de Boor, 158-9; trans. Mango and Scott, 240); 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 751-2, 763; Binns 1994: 6-7). 
The church was visited by the pilgrim Theodosius shortly 
after this (ch. vim1 (CCSL, cLxxv, 118)). : 

Around 570, the Piacenza Pilgrim recalled that Eudocia 
had not only enclosed the city with a wall, but 


she also fortified the basilica and tomb of St Stephen, and has her 
own tomb next to that of St Stephen. The direct me 
the tombs is twenty paces. St Stephen lies outside the [city] an 
one bowshot from the road that faces westward and leads a 
to Joppa, Caesarea Palaestina and Diospolis [Lydda]. (ch. xxv ( - 
CLXxv, 142; cf. trans. Wilkinson, 84); cf. Recensio altera, X 


(CCSL, cLXxv, 166)) 


The size and beauty of the sanctuary (temenos) re 
remarked upon by Evagrius in the closing years ° - 
century (Hist. Eccles., 1, 22 (PG, LXXXVI, el 
Whitby, 52-3); Vincent and Abel 1914: 751. 763). cf 

The church is not mentioned in accounts of oe = be 
Jerusalem by the Persians in 614, though it een 
assumed that it was destroyed (cf. Schick R 19958 built 
A more modest chapel may subsequently have ae Fo 
to replace it, for on 6 November 638 ten ee tside 
prisoner by the Arabs in Gaza were decapitated oe s ‘in 
Jerusalem and were buried by the patriarch Sop aaa the 
a place where he also built the oratory of St Sie 


aye: 
first martyr’ (Passio SS. LX Martyrum, 1 (ed. Dele 
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302); Vincent and Abel 1914: 754-5, 763-4). Another 
group of soldiers martyred before the west gate of the city 
in 724 were also buried at St Stephen’s by John of Caesarea 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 755, 764). The Georgian 
Lectionary implies that the new chapel may have been 
built in the atrium of the former church, for on 27 June 
it records the commemoration ‘in the stoa at St Stephen’ 
of the deposition of Tarachus, Probus and Andronicus 
(ed. Tarchnischvili, 11, 18; Vincent and Abel 1914: 755). 
Although the chapel is not mentioned in the liturgy for 
the Feast of St Stephen on 27 December (§1064 
(ed. Tarchnischvili, 1, 15-16)), on 22 January it was the 
location for the commemoration of all martyrs from 
St Stephen onwards (§ 163 (ed. Tarchnischvili, 1, 31)). On 
19 October, the empress Eudocia was commemorated 
there (§ 1312 (ed. Tarchnischvili, 11, 46)) and on 10 
September her grand-daughter, Eudocia the Younger, who 
was buried beside her (§ 1228 (ed. Tarchnischvili, 11, 36); 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 752, 755). 

The Commemoratorium de Casis Dei (c.808) records two 
clerks and fifteen lepers at St Stephen's, ‘where he was 
buried’ (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 302; trans. Wilkinson, 
137). As Vincent and Abel suggest, the presence of a leper 
colony may explain why later pilgrims tended to avoid the 
place and visited instead the tomb of St Stephen on Mount 
Sion, though it is also possible that relics of the saint had 
been transferred there after 614 (1914: 755-6). 

Some form of building — or the remains of one — evi- 
dently existed north of the city at the time of the First 
Crusade, when it features in most of the accounts of the 
siege. On Tuesday 7 June 1099, the army, approaching the 
city from the north, came to the place where St Stephen’s 
stoning was shown (William of Tyre, v111, 2 (CCCM, LXII, 
384; trans. Babcock and Krey, I, 342); Hagenmeyer 1900: 
463-4). It was marked by a church of St Stephen, which 
also gave its name to the north gate of the city (Bartolf of 
Nangis, xxx1 (RHC Occ, 111, 509; IHC, 1, 148; trans. 
Wilkinson, 172)). Robert of Normandy took up position 
beside the church, with Duke Godfrey and the count of 
Flanders next to him (Raymond of Aguilers, xx (RHC Occ, 
111, 293; trans. Hill and Hill, 116); Gesta Francorum, x, 37 
(ed. Hill, 86); Albert of Aachen, v, 46 (RHC Occ, IV. 463); 
Baldric of Dol (RHC Occ, tv, 97); Bartolf of Nangis, XXXIV 
(RHC Oce, 111, 513; IHC, 1, 154); Guibert of Nogent, vit. 
(CCCM, cxxvi1, 270; trans. Levine, 126); Ralph of Caen, 
exvi (RHC Oce, 1v, 687); Robert the Monk, 1x, 2 (RHC Occ, 
1V, 863; IHC, 1, 226);Tudebodus, x1 (ed. Hill and Hill, 1 34; 
trans. 112); cf. Historia Peregrinorum (RHC Occ, 111. 218); 
William of Tyre, vit, 5 (CCCM, Lx1i1, 391; trans. Babcock 
and Krey, 1, 349)). On 8 July, the Crusaders made a proces- 
sion around the city, visiting the churches of St Mary on 
Mount Sion and St Stephen (Tudebodus. x1 (ed. Hill and 


Hill, 137; trans. 115); Hagenmeyer 1900: 472-3). On the 
night of 9-10 July, they also transported a machine and a 
tower against the city wall at a point between the church 
(or gate) of St Stephen and the Valley of Jehoshaphat, in 
preparation for the successful assault on the 15th 
(Raymond of Aguilers, xx (RHC Oce, 111, 298; trans, Hill 
and Hill, 124); Albert of Aachen, v1, 9 (RHC Occ, WW. 470): 
Bartolf of Nangis, xxxv (RHC Oce, 111, 514); Hagenmeyer 
1900: 473, 477-8). 

After the fall of the city, the place was also visited by pil- 
grims. In 1102-3, Saewulf located the stoning of Stephen 
two to three bow-shots north of the city: but he writes that 
the very beautiful church that had formerly been built 
there had been completely destroyed by the Muslims (ch. 
v1, 21 (CCCM, cxxx1Xx, 71; PPTS.1V, 21, 44)). A church, 
however, identified as Sepulchrum S. Stephani, is illustrated 
on the Brussels map of Jerusalem (c.1 108). Other sources 
mention only the place of the stoning without reference to 
any church or tomb (Qualiter sita (1103), IX (HC. 1, 4: 
trans. Wilkinson, 91): de Situ (-11 14).1. 1 (HC. it. 74: 
PPTS, v, 1)), though Abbot Daniel (1 106-8) places the 
tomb in the same place as the stoning. on the east side of 
the road (Daniel, 1x (trans. Ryan, 127)). Most pilgrims. 
however, were aware of Lucian’s account of the transla- 
tion of the body from Caphar Gamalato Mount Sion, where 
Stephen's tomb was also shown (de Situ (-1 114).1. 4 CHHC, 
11. 76; PPTS, v. 4): Fretellus (1137), Lxvit (ed. Boeren. 
38); Eugesippus (c.1148) (PG, cxxxtit, 1002): John of 
Wiirzburg (c.1165) (CCCM. CXXXIX. 107)). 

By the middle of the twelfth century, the church of St 
Stephen had been rebuilt. A privilege issued by Pope 
Hadrian IV to Amelius, abbot of St Mary Latin. on 30 April 
1158, included among the abbey’s possessions in 


Jerusalem itself: 


[outside St Stephen's] gate the church of St Stephen next to the 
road that leads from Jerusalem to Nablus. a hospital next to the 
same road, an orchard between the same church and Jerusalem 
[and] other orchards and vineyards that you have in the territory 
of Jerusalem along with their tithes. (Hiestand. Vorarbeiten. 111. 
218-22, no. 79; cf. RRH. 85-6, no. 331) 


This privilege was confirmed by Alexander Hf on 8 March 
1173 (Hiestand. Vorarbeiten, 1. 271-3. no. 106: 
Holtzmann, 56-9. no. 2: Sinopoli, 140. no. 3: RRH. 86. no. 
331; cf. Hiestand. Vorarbeiten, 111, 388-90. no. 19 5 
(1304)). St Stephen's church and the roads leading to it 
are also mentioned in various property transactions con- 
cerning vineyards north of Jerusalem in 11 34 (Cart. des 
Hosp., 1, 189-90, no. 250: RRH. 84. no. 327}. 1163 (Cart. 
des Hosp., 1, 225-6, no. 312: RRH. 103-4. no. 391). and 
1177 (Bresc-Bautier. 314-15. no. 162: RRH. 144-5. no. 
543). In 1127. Robert of Craon witnessed a charter of 
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Count Fulk V of Anjou at Saumur as ‘knight of St Stephen — 


of Jerusalem’, suggesting that part of the military service 
owed by the abbey of St Mary Latin may have been 
somehow associated with St Stephen’s church (Chartrou, 
364, no. 37; Mayer 1989: 6-7). 

In 1172, the pilgrim Theodoric described the approach 
to the church of St Stephen from St David's Gate, past the 
leper house of St Lazarus (no. 328). 


Passing by the great cistern of the Hospitallers, before you reach 
the northern gate, you find, upon a hill, the church of St Stephen, 
the protomartyr, who, when he was cast out of that gate and 
stoned by the Jews, saw the heavens opened in that place. In the 
middle of the church there is a place raised on steps enclosed by 
an iron screen (pariete ferreo), in the centre of which is a venerable 
altar of hollow form (altare venerandum et cavum), which stands at 
the place where he was stoned and where the heavens opened 
above him. This church is subject to the abbot of St Mary Latin. 
In the gate itself stands a venerable hospice, which in Greek 
is called a xenodochium. (ch. xxv1 (CCCM, cxxx1x, 173; trans. 
adapted here from PPTS, v, 43)) 


The xenodochium evidently lay at or inside the city gate 
rather than within the door of the church (pace trans. 
Wilkinson, 301), as the next place to be visited was St 
Chariton’s church (no. 310), near the Holy Sepulchre. It 
seems likely that the hospice was associated with the other 
buildings that the abbey possessed in and around the gate, 
including probably a chapel (no. 338). 

The church of St Stephen featured in the twelfth- 
century Jerusalem liturgy on the day before Ascension 
Day, when a procession came to it from the Holy 
Sepulchre. At the entrance to the church the cantor sang, 
‘Ecce iam coram te’, or ‘Ave, senior Stephanus’, and a boy 
chorister responded, ‘Ora pro nobis, beate Stephane’. The 
Epistle was taken from Acts 4.32 onwards. After mass, 
the procession returned to the Holy Sepulchre (Kohler, 
‘Rituel’, 425), 

In 1177, the Greek John Phocas described the area in 
which Stephen was stoned as lying north of the city and 
covered with vineyards. He also saw from the Mount 
of Olives, though apparently without visiting it, the 
monastery to which the body of Stephen had been brought 
from Mount Sion, though he erroneously credits this 
translation to Gamaliel, possibly confusing him with 
Abbot Gabriel (ch. xiv, 3, 12; xv, 15 (PG, CXXXIII, 941, 
945; PPTS, v, 17-18, 22)), 

According to Ernoul (c.123 1), the Asnerie, a large build- 
ing in which the Hospitallers kept their donkeys and beasts 


of burden, stood directly on the north side of St Stephen’s 
church. In 1187, however, 


the Christians of Jerusalem knocked down the the church 
(moustier) of St Stephen before they were besieged, because the 
church was close to the walls. The Asnerie was not knocked down: 





as a result it was thereafter very useful to the pilgrims who came 
by treaty to Jerusalem, when it was in the hands of the Saracens, 
because they were on no account allowed to lodge inside the city. 
For that reason the house of the Asnerie was of great usefulness 
to them. (ch. xvit, 3 (ed. de Mas Latrie, 199-200; ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 41-2)) 


It seems curious that the Christians should have destroyed 
the church while leaving the donkey stables and the other 
extra-mural churches standing. Indeed, a letter sent by 
Facundus, abbot of St Mary Latin, to leading churchmen 
and barons in 1189 lays the responsibility for the destruc- 
tion of the church that had stood over the tomb of St 
Stephen the Protomartyr firmly on the Muslims (Sinopoli 
148, no. 51). If this was indeed the case, as seems likely, it 
is unclear why Ernoul should have wished to conceal it. 
From the Asnerie the pilgrims were allowed to enter the city 
through the postern of St Lazarus and visit the Holy 
Sepulchre (Ernoul, xvii, 3 (ed. de Mas Latrie, 199-200; 
ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 41-2); cf. Cont. de Guillaume 
de Tyr (Rothelin, c.1261), v11, x (RHC Occ, 11, 499-500; oa 
Michelant and Raynaud, 153-4; trans. Shirley, 18-19); 
Schein 1985: 82-4). = 
The use of the Asnerie as a pilgrim hospice in the perio 
between 1187 and 1230 is also attested by other sources. 
Wilbrand of Oldenburg, who visited Jerusalem in j211- 
12, writes: 


On approaching [Jerusalem], we were forced to g0 ott 
certain court (curia), situated near the walls of the ale ul 
place was martyred St Stephen, in whose honour our ie 7 
people founded a church, as may be seen even maa a ao 
archbishopric. At the present time the sultan’s don - iia 
brought together there. How therefore has the gold ane 4.1) 
and the best gold changed its colour [cf. aaa oe 
because the fabric of the church and the place of re fs 45; 
been made into a dung hill? (ch. 1, 5, 3-6 (ed. Laurent, 

THC, 111, 236)) 


In 1217, another German pilgrim, Thietmar, was es 
hended by the Muslim authorities while Seat 7‘ 
detour around Jerusalem while on his way from Na might 
Bethlehem. He was detained for two days and one roto- 
‘outside the gate of the city, where St Stephen aes aie 
martyr was stoned’. He noted, ‘In that place a ae was 
formerly built, but now it is totally overthrown. terces- 
finally allowed to proceed on his way through the 2s 1 (ed. 
sion of some Hungarian Muslims (ch. V1, ie 
Laurent, 25-6)). f 

The poner a of the church and changing Posh 
pilgrimage in the thirteenth century brought Sete 
in the traditional location of the stoning oF ria con- 
From as early as the fifth century, various eal 0 
taining relics of the saint had existed on the 
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Olives and in the Kidron Valley (Wilkinson 1977: 162). 
Some memory of these existed in the twelfth century 
(German Anon. (1102-3), 1 (IHC, u, 154; trans. 
Wilkinson, 117); Peter the Deacon (1137), frag. I (CCSL, 
cLxxv, 96)). By the later thirteenth century, however, the 
Mamluk authorities had closed St Stephen’s Gate to 
Christian pilgrims, who were thereafter constrained to 
enter and leave the city by David’s Gate or the Jehoshaphat 
Gate. Thus although Burchard of Mount Sion (c.1283) 
placed St Stephen’s Gate to the north (ch. vir, 1, 5 (ed. 
Laurent, 65, 74)), Ricoldus of Montecroce (1288-91) 
located the field in which Stephen was stoned between the 
tomb of the Virgin and the east gate of the city (ch. v, 33 
(ed. Laurent, 111; ed. Kappler, 64)). In the fourteenth 
century the latter tradition became more firmly estab- 
lished (Peter de Pennis c.1350: 335; Nicolas of Poggibonsi 
1346-50: 52; Suriano 148 5b: 112; Posniakov 1558-61: 
329; Kootwyk 1619: 259-60; Quaresmi 1639a: II, 
224-7; cf. Lagrange 1894b), though the tradition locat- 
ing the stoning, church and burial place to the north 
was not entirely forgotten (e.g. Ludolph of Sudheim 
1336-41a: 354; 1336-41b: 108-9; Suriano 1485b: 
151). 

In 1875, excavations by a landowner in the area west of 
Jeremiah’s Grotto that now forms the grounds of the 
Garden Tomb uncovered remains of buildings, apparently 
of Crusader date, including one containing a row of some 
fifteen stone mangers. These were interpreted by C.R. 
Conder as belonging to the medievel Asnerie (1875: 190; 
1877; Warren and Conder 1884: 385-6). Subsequent dis- 
coveries, however, make it more likely that they belonged 
to the hospice that the abbey of St Mary Latin possessed 
between St Stephen’s church and the city gate. 

In 1881, another private excavation, 150m north-west 
of the first, uncovered the remains of a church. adjoined 
by a parallel series of barrel-vaulted structures. This 
church later proved to be the Crusader church of St 
Stephen. The remains were recorded by the Survey of 
Western Palestine in January 1882 (Conder and Mantell 
1882; Merrill 1883; Warren and Conder 1884: 387-91). 
In the same year, the site was acquired by the Dominicans 
and systematic excavations were undertaken, revealing to 
the east of the chapel the remains of a larger Byzantine 
basilica, preceded by an atrium (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
767). These discoveries were published by Fr MJ. 
Lagrange, with drawings by the German architect T. 
Sandel (Lagrange 1894a; 1894b; cf. Vincent and Abel 
1914: 743-804). The first building of the Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique Francaise was constructed on the south 
side of the atrium in 1891. On 20 October 1892 a firman 
was obtained from Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid IT to rebuild the 
church (Lagrange 1894a: 171); the new building, erected 


over the foundations of the Byzantine one. was finally con- 
secrated in 1900 (Guide Bleu 1932: 593). 


Description 


The remains of the Crusader church and adjacent vaults 
were destroyed when the church and atrium of the Ecole 
Biblique were constructed. For details of their construction 
we are therefore reliant on descriptions made in the 1880s 
and 1890s and on the careful analysis by Frs Vincent and 
Abel (1914: 768-72). 

The church wasa single-celled structure with a nave 7.4 
m wide and 21 m long and an eastern apse, which was 
somewhat more than semi-circular on plan (ligs. 71-2). 
Its orientation was some 30° north of that of the 
Byzantine church. The walls were some 1.3 mthick. While 
the side walls were somewhat roughly constructed, the 
chevet was built in fine ashlars bearing the diagonal tooling 
and masonry marks characteristic of Frankish work. It 
seems probable that the nave was covered by a plain barrel- 
vault, Although Vincent and Abel suggest that some elbow 
columns and capitals surviving in the nearby magam of 
Sa‘ad wa-Sa‘id might suggest that this was articulated by 
transverse arches supported on consoles (1914: 771). 
there is unfortunately no way of telling where these archi- 
tectural pieces came from. 

The nave was preceded on the west by a porch or 
narthex extending the full width of the church and 1.7m 
deep. This was paved with stone slabs, including one 
apparently reused from the Byzantine church and bearing 
a Greek inscription superimposed on another. A step. 
somewhat wider than the door opening. led up to the door. 
which to judge by its threshold stone would have been 
some 2 m wide and with two leaves. 

The paving of the nave was slightly higher than that of 
the narthex and of better quality. At a point 12.7 mfrom the 
west wall there was a 0.25 m step up in the paving. with a 
threshold in the centre indicating the position of a two- 
leafed door, some 1 m wide. As the flooring bore no trace of 
any masonry division or pulpitum, it may be assumed that 
this represented the position of the wrought-iron screen 
seen by Theodoricin 11 72. Just in front of the screen. a door 
in the north wall led into an adjoining annexe. On either 
side of the screen, towards the south wall. two cistern 
mouths gave access to the same cistern below the nave. 

Two further steps led up to the apse andtoa narrow door 
in the south-east corner, which gave access to a rectangu- 
lar sacristy. The emplacement of the altar was marked by a 
void in the paving of the apse measuring 2.3 by 0.95 m. 
The width corresponds with two elements from a retable 
that were discovered near by (see below and fig. 7 3). 
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After Vincent & Abel 1914 Ccistern 


71 Church of St Stephen (no. 3 59): plan. 


Decoration and Furnishings 


The interior of the church was covered with a granular 
render, which formed the base for paintings. In the apse 
these consisted of a brown or dark red dado with traces of 
Pictures above it (Conder and Mantell 1882: 116; Warren 
and Conder 1884: 388; Vincent and Abel 1914: 769). 
Two elements of the retable from the altar were recov- 
« ered, both carved in local malaki limestone (fig. 73). The 
' upper element was some 0.5 m high and 0.2 m thick and 
was crowned by a moulded and gilded cornice. When first 
discovered its face was covered with paintings, but these 
have now mostly perished, leaving only the incised out- 
. _ lines inscribed as a guide by the artist. The painting repre- 
_ Sented Christ enthroned, flanked by twelve Apostles, six to 
- each side. Each Apostle had a symbol of some kind in his 
left hand and held the right hand up in an attitude of 
instruction. All thirteen figures were set under a continu- 
ous arcade of pointed arches. Hollowed roundels in the 
spandrels between the arches evidently once contained 
insets, perhaps, as Vincent and Abel suggest, metal discs 
identifying the Apostles, The lower element, consisting of a 
moulded cornice, was probably placed immediately below 
the first to serve as a gradine, or shelf, behind the: altar 
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table. The latter we know from Theodoric’s ee 
have been of open design, so as to reveal the place 0 oa 
tyrdom (Conder and Mantell 1882: 116, figs.; brie as 
Conder 1884: 388-90, figs.; Vincent and Abe “ 
769-71, fig. 329; Folda 1977: 262-3, pl. XXXVI OS 

A defaced sculpture of an angel’s head was a - 
into the wali of Sa‘ad wa-Sa‘id before its rebul si 4 
1905-6 (Warren and Conder 1884: 387; Bieberste! 
Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 147, 232). 


Associated Buildings 


A barrel-vault some 6 m wide internally ee 
north side of the church and was subdivided ae with 
The eastern compartment communicated by a ¢0 ternal 
the nave of the church, and there was a ee ne 
door in the west gable. North of this were at leas sail 
four pointed barrel-vaults, each some 8 M Sail and 
extending 3 m west of the church and the first is rubble 
apparently secondary to them. These vaults wert sabe 
built with transverse ashlar arches flush with the ion the 
and rectangular vents in the crowns. They are m were 
west into a court, some 6-8 m wide. Some of the 
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72 C¢ 
hurch of St Stephen (no. 359): plan of the church and associated structures. 


se tp Contain niches, benches, stone mangers and 
ie pee pec cut in the masonry. indicating their use in 
auilk Sigs eats ae stable or caravanserai. The southern 
re ontained the mouth to a cistern. 

oe the chevet of the church the SWP recorded a 
ie sie 1 m wide leading to a cistern mouth. East of 
by Gai: ps Gap eae structure, measuring some 9.1 5 
howecee hese All trace of this had been removed, 
aed ies a e time that Vincent made his plan (Conder 
387-8. § ch 1882: ‘ 17; Warren and Conder 1884: 
east of tee eee ea plan shows some other features 

this, including a hypogeum and two unfinished rock 


e orientation as the medieval 
her medieval buildings 
r the site of the Byzantine 
thing is known (Vincent 


and Abel 1914: 804 n. 1, pl. exxxtt). 


cuttings, having the sam 
church. It seems probable that ot 
were also constructed ove 
church, but of them almost no 


Epigraphy 


Two slightly different double seals. featuring on one side 
the abbey of St Mary Latin (no. 334) and on the other its 
dependent church of St Stephen. have been recorded 
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73 Church of St Stephen (no. 359): suggested reconstruction of the altar, reinterpreted from drawings by L.-H 


(Schlumberger 1900; Germer-Durand 1900; Vincent and 
Abel 1914: 757, fig. 318; Chandon de Briailles 1950b: 
295-6 (no. 16), fig. 2; de Sandoli 1974: 157-8, no. 210, 


fig. 53). Three masonry marks (types 16-22, 16-23, 


21-14) were recorded by Schick from the Crusader church 
(1890b: 11, fig,). 


The epitaph in Arabic of Hasan ibn Abii Bakr, dated 605 
H/AD 1208, was found in 1899 in the wall of the courtin 
front of the caravanserai. It is carved on a block of marble 


bearing diagonal tooling. This and the reference to a turba 
Suggest that it came from a mausoleum, built perhaps of 


. a 
Th, 


» 1922: 
reused Crusader masonry (Van Berchem oe om 
123-4, no. 41, pl. 35; RCEA, x, no. 3637; Vi pol: 
Abel 1914: 771-2; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 
237). 


Discussion 
. hen was 
It seems likely that the Crusader church of St Step 


uilt by 
constructed on the site of the naar Pe earlier 
Sophronius after 614, though nothing 0 
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structure appears to have survived in the building itself 
(Vincent and Abel 1914: 803). The church was evidently 
rebuilt in the first half of the twelfth century, presumably 
by the abbey of St Mary Latin, which is recorded in pos- 
session of it in 1158. The vault adjoining its north side 
may perhaps have contained accommodation for the 
priest(s) serving it. On the evidence of Ernoul, the vaults 
that were added to the north side of the first vault would 
have formed part of the Hospitallers’ Asnerie. This build- 
ing is first attested in 1157, with the reference to a 
Hospitaller brother named Hugh de Asinaria (Cart. des 
Hosp., 1, 188-9, no. 249; RRH, 85, no. 329). Other 
Hospitaller brothers of the Asnerie follow, including 
Bernard, magister asinarie, in 1173, 1174 and1177 (Cart. 
des Hosp., 1, 311, no. 450; 319, no. 464; 349, no. 508; 
RRH, 137, no. 516; 144, no. 540), and Jacob, custos asi- 
nariae, in 1186 (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 503, no. 803; RRH, 173, 
no. 651). It is uncertain exactly how it came about that 
the vaults of two different religious institutions, serving 
apparently different purposes, came to be physically 
attached to one another. The existence of such ribbon 
development along a main road, however, suggests that 
building land around Jerusalem was at a premium by the 
mid twelfth century. 
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No. 360 Armenian Church of St Stephen 
(?) 1729.1311 (Map 4) 


History 

In the year 783 of the Armenian era (ap 1334) an 

Armenian priest named Narses of Guera copied a lee- 

tionary ‘in the monastery of St Stephen. situated beside 
Archangels Michael and Gabriel 


the convent of the Holy ¢ 3; 
and in the Holy Places of the Holy City of Jerusalem’ ( Abel 
1928: 581). The convent of the Holy Archangels (no. 
296) lies within the city walls on Mount Sion. south-cast 
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of the cathedral church of St James (no. 318). According 
to a tradition current amongst the monks of St James in 
the early twentieth century, the chapel of St Stephen lay in 
the south-eastern corner of the Armenian compound, 
next to Harat Bab an-Nabi Da’ud, the medieval street of 
Mount Sion; at one time it had been used as a mill, before 
being finally destroyed (Abel 1928: 584). 

It remains uncertain whether this church and convent 
existed at the time of the Crusader kingdom, though it 
would be highly unusual for a new church to have been 
founded in Mamluk times on a site that had not previously 
been occupied by one. K. Hintlian has identified it with 
the convent of the Rshdouniatz, which Anastasius of 
Armenia in the seventh century mentions as having taken 
in lepers (trans. Alishan, 396); but although a leper colony 
occupied this area in the early nineteenth century 
(Williams 1849: 1.ii, 24-5; Sandreczki 1865: 4; Thomson 
1876: 651-2; Hintlian 1976: 23-4, 31), the connection 
with the seventh-century church seems tenuous. 

St Stephen, however, was already associated with 
Mount Sion from 415, when his body was discovered at 
Caphar Gamala and translated to the church of Mount 
Sion (no. 336) by Bishop John of Jerusalem (Lucian, 
Epist. (PL, x11, 807-16)). In 439, his remains were 
moved to the new church of St Stephen, built by Empress 
Eudocia to the north of the city (no. 359), but his associ- 
ation with Mount Sion persisted. In 570 the Piacenza 
Pilgrim saw in the basilica of Sion the stones used in 
Stephen’s martyrdom (ch. xx11 (CCSL, cLxxv, 140; trans. 
Wilkinson, 84)), while the Georgian Lectionary records 
his commemoration ‘in the diaconicon on Sion’ on 27 
December (§42 (trans. Tarchnischvili, 1, 15)). Bernard 
the Monk (c.870) mentions a church of St Stephen stand- 
ing in the place where he was said to have been stoned to 
the east of the church of Mount Sion (ch. x11 (ed. Tobler 
and Molinier, 316; trans. Wilkinson, 144)), However, 
although these traditions, which continued into the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries (e.g. Theodoric, xx1 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 169; PPTS,.¥,-37); Phocas, xiv (PG, 
CXXXIII, 942; PPTS, v, 18)), would help explain why a 
medieval church on Mount Sion should have been dedi- 
cated to St Stephen, it is doubtful whether the building 
stood on the same spot as the church seen by Bernard in 


the ninth century (cf. Abel 1928: 5 84-6; Hintlian 1976: 
30). 


Sources 


Abel 1928: 580-6; Bahat 199 
1994: 111, 421: Hintlian 1976 
1884: 410-21, 


3: 124; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 
: 23-4, 30-1: Warren and Conder 


No. 361 Church and Hospital of St Stephen 
of Hungary, or St Mary and St Stephen 
(?) 17192.13182 (Map 2) 


History 


Folowing the conversion of St Stephen and his accession to 
the throne of Hungary in 1000, 


almost all those from Italy and Gaul who wished to go to the 
Sepulchre of the Lord at Jerusalem abandoned the usual route, 
which was by sea, making their way through the country of King 
Stephen. He made the road safe for everyone, welcomed as broth- 
ers all he saw, and gave them enormous gifts. This action led 
many people, nobles and commoners, to go to Jerusalem. (Glaber, 
111.i, 2 (trans. France, 97)) 


The Life of St Stephen by Bishop Carthuitus (or 
Carthuitius, Hartvicus), written during the reign of 
King Kalman (1095-1116), records that the king's 
beneficence also included the foundation of churches and 
hospitals in Rome and Constantinople; and in Jerusalem 
he constructed a monastery for monks, endowed with 
farms and vineyards to provide them with the means of 
daily sustenance (S. Stephani Vita, Vita Maior, x11 (MGH 
SS, x1, 235; PL, cL1, 1220); AA SS, Sept. 1, 568). The story 
is repeated in similar terms by the late fifteenth-century 
Italian historian of Hungary, Anonio Bonfinio (AA . 
Sept. 1, 532), The Jesuit Melchior Inchofer (c.1585-164 : 
dates the foundation of the monastery and a churc 
attached to it to 1010, the year after the destruction of a 
Holy Sepulchre and other churches by al-Hakim (AA : 
Sept., 1, 533); although there is no independent ieee 
to support his asssertion, it would seem plausible top a 
the foundation sometime between 1009 and the zee 
death in 1038 (cf. Boroviczény 1992: 9). The aad 
given in the abbreviated Life, however, which cae 
only a convent for nuns, appears more suspect (S. Step : 
Vita, Vita Minor, tv (MGH SS, x1, 227); AA SS, Sept., I, 
533-4). 

P. Riant argued that the Hungarian peeumeeree 
Jerusalem was refounded by King Géza I between os 
and 1077 (1881: 28 n.10; cf. Prawer 1980: 98 cee 
based this assertion on an undated papal diploma issue . 
Nicolas, master of the Hospital of St Stephen in aot 
which the editor of the Codex diplomaticus Hungariae ie 
uted to Urban IV (cf. Potthast, u, 1498, no. 1 
(1262)). The relevant part of the text reads: 


whose memory 


Truly when Géza, former king of the Hungarians, ting. 


should be recalled, as is contained in his authentic ye his 
caused to be constructed out of piety in Jerusalem ee ae 0 
princes’ alms a church in honour of God and in ie King. 
Blessed Mary, His forever Virgin Mother, and St Stephem dother 
and a guest house (domus hospitalis) in which pilgrims an 
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people travelling on account of God might receive the support of 
charity. . . (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 328, no. 1 50) 


It is uncertain, however, whether this refers to Géza I 
(1074-7), as Riant supposed, or Géza II (1 141-62), who 
was of more recent memory. The problem is compounded 
by the fact that the document in question appears to have 
been issued not by Urban IV, but by Urban III in Verona on 
23 June 1187 (Jaffé, 11, 526, no. 15992). It also seems to 
be described in an index of papal bulls relating to the Cross- 
bearers in Hungary, now in the University Library in 
Budapest. This refers to 


Abull. . . of Urban III, which in 1187 confirms the immunities 
of the Cross-bearers of Esztergom. Thenceforward it establishes 
that the Cross-bearers have a convent in the city of Acre in 
Palestine on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, and likewise 
one in Jerusalem founded by Béla II [1131-41], who founded the 
church of St Stephen of Esztergom. (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 
328, no. 150) 


The references to a hospital in Acre and to Béla Il, however, 
raise the possibility that the index is describing a different 
document. This might perhaps have been issued by Urban 
Il in 1187, before his death on 20 October, to take account 
of the transfer of the Hungarian hospital to Acre (see Vol. 
iv) following the battle of Hattin on 4 July or the fall of 
Jerusalem on 2 October; however, there is no other record 
of such a document being issued, and the donor of the 
church of St Stephen in Esztergom to the order was Géza II 
(1141-62) (Boroviczény 1992: 7, 9). It is perhaps more 
plausible therefore to regard it as referring toa thirteenth- 
century forgery that was intended to have the same effect. 
As far as the church and hospital in Jerusalem are con- 
cerned, it remains uncertain whether their foundation 
should be attributed to Béla II or Géza II, though a date 
between 1131 and 1162 seems more likely than one in the 
1070s. It may be doubted therefore whether either had 
any direct connection with the earlier foundations made 
by St Stephen himself (cf. Boroviczény 1992: 9). 

Another source indicates that a hospice for Hungarians 
was founded near the Holy Sepulchre during the reign of 
Béla II (1131-41). Between March and August 1135, 
Peter, prior of the Holy Sepulchre. sold two contiguous 
houses that had formerly belonged respectively to Bernard 
Berrichon (Bituricensis) and William the Dragoman toa 
Hungarian woman named Petronilla for the purpose of 
establishing a hospice for Hungarians. Petronilla is 
described as a ‘sister of the church’, suggesting that she 
was a lay sister of the Holy Sepulchre. Up to this point she 
had been receiving daily food sufficient for four people from 
the refectory of the Holy Sepulchre: but this allowance was 
now reduced to two such prebends, equivalent to the food 
for one canon and one servant. Some of the recipients of 


these prebends may perhaps be identified among the wit- 
nesses, who included two Hungarian hermits named 
Cosmas (Kozma) and Boniface (Bonifa¢) and an arch- 
deacon named Symeon (or Simon) (Bresc-Bautier, 
219-20, no. 101; RRH, 40, no. 160). The deed by which 
Bernard Berrichon sold his house to the Sepulchre in 
March 1135 allows it, and hence the hospice. to be pre- 
cisely located between the church of St Chariton (no. 3 10) 
and a public street, most likely ‘Aqabat al-Khanqa, which 
lies north of it; on the other two sides, presumably flanking 
the house in the same street, stood the house formerly 
belonging to William the Dragoman and that of a certain 
Theodore (Bresc-Bautier, 167-8, no. 70; RRH, 38, no. 
154). Whether the church of St Stephen lay next to the 
hospice or in another location altogether, however. remains 
uncertain (cf. Tobler 1853:1, 419: Boroviczény 1992: 24). 

The former Hungarian house is traditionally associated 
today with a house belonging to the Franciscans near the 
Seventh Station. at the intersection of ‘Aqabat al-Khanga 
and Khan az-Zait Street (Moore 1961: 48). It seems. 
however, that the twelfth-century Hungarian hospital 
would have stood a little way to the west of this. 

Around 1165. John of Wiirzburg included Hungarians. 
or Bulgars, among those nations who possessed a church 
or chapel in Jerusalem which he had not otherwise 
described in his account of the Holy Places (CCCM. 
CxxxIX, 138: cf. PPTS. v, 69). 


Sources 
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235; PL, CLI, 1220); Vita Minor, Iv (MGH SS, xt, 227). 

Berliére 1888a: 502-3: Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 1. 201: 
11, 421; Boroviczény 1974; 2-5: 1992: 7-9. 16-24: Dichter 
1979: 83:Gil 1984: 164; 1992:480-1; Moore 1961:45; Prawer 
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418-20; Vincent and Abel 1914: 965. 


No. 362 Monastery Church of St Thecla 
17180.13174 (Map 2) 


History 

A description of Jerusalem written sometime after 1187 
mentions the Greek monastery church of St Thecla as 
lying west of the Holy Sepulchre and implies by its place in 
the list of houses mentioned that it stood between St 
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Nicolas (no. 347) and St Anne (no. 306) (Anon. Graecus, 
vil (PG, Cxxx1II, 981)). Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 
attempt to associate this church with a monastery which 
they suggest had been founded near the Holy Sepulchre by 
Melania the Elder between 374 and 401 (1994: 11, 138). 
However, John Phocas, the twelfth-century source upon 
whom they base this theory (ch. xv (PG, Cxxx111, 945; 
trans. Wilkinson, 326)), was clearly referring to a 
monastery on the Mount of Olives (see no. 298). Indeed, 
the only church of St Thecla referred to in or near 
Jerusalem before the Crusader conquest lay in the vicinity 
of Bethphage and has no recorded connection with either 
the elder or the younger Melania (Theodosius, xx1 (CCSL, 
CLXXV, 122; trans. Wilkinson, 69)). 

In Mamluk times, the medieval church of St Thecla was 
taken over by the Georgians (Dowling 1911: 185; Janin 
1913: 34; Peradze 1937: 188, 232), though it was 
confirmed as Greek in a firman issued by Sultan Selim I in 
1517, the year following the Ottoman conquest 
(Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891a: 11, 219-22: Vryonis 
1981: 40; 1983: 164). In the sixteenth century, the 


convent was also mentioned by the Russian merchant 
Basil Posniakov (1558-61: 326). 


Description 


The chapel of St Thecla lies immediately west of the Holy 
Sepulchre, inside the compound of the Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate. That it is an ancient structure is suggested, 
amongst other things, by the fact that the ground level 
outside it is now some 0.5 m above the level of the floor 
inside. However, much of the upper part of the building 
has been rebuilt in more recent times. 

The church is roughly 6.5 m square internally with 
walls some 1.2 m thick on the north and south and 0.8 7m 
on the west (fig. 74, pls. CLXXXVIII—-CXxC). It is now roofed 
with two bays of sroin-vaults, springing from rectangular 
pilasters, but these are clearly secondary insertions. It is 
possible, therefore, that the original medieval church 


circular apse, 2.9 m wide, 


flanked by apsiodioles, 1.3 m 
wide, of which the right- 


hand one has been replaced by an 
aumbry. The main entrance would probably have been on 


the west, opening froma three-bay groin-vaulted Passage, 
open at both ends, which acted as a kind of narthex; the 
Present west door, however, is more recent. Towards the 
west end of the north wall, however, there survives 
another door, 0.73 m wide with a plain lintelled head. It 
appears, however, that it originally had an open stilted 
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CLXXXVIII_ Church of St Thecla (no. 362): from sou 


pointed-arched Junette above the lintel, the ene 
which is provided by a label-stopped hood-mou! d door 
Survives on the external wall (pl. cLxxx1x). A blocke later 
which faces this one in the south wall appears to be a 
insertion. 
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CLXX 
XIX Church of St Thecla (no. 362): north door. 


D . 
ecoration and Furnishings 


Traces oe 

ead ainting survive at the base of the walls in the 

the bia oe of the church. In the recess formed by 
south door there is a display of stone relics 


interspersed b 
carlisle etween three colonnettes with thick-leafed 


Visited 7, 9.81, 22.9.81 
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exc Church of St Thecla (no. 362): interior. looking east. 
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Abel 1914: 985, 1000; Vryonis 


1880: 1, 14. 


stery Church of St Theodore 


No. 363 Mona 
17162.13175 (Map 2) 


(Mar Thadrus) 


History 
The Georgian Lectionary ( 5-8c.) records that the Feast of 
the Invention of the Chalice of the Last Supper was cele- 
brated on 3 July “in the building of John. in St Theodore’ 
(ed. Tarchnischvili, 11. 20, §1074: Garitte 1958: 76: 

1914: 920). Like the church or chapel of 


Vincent and Abel 
St Euphreemia, or Euphemia, where relics of St Theodore 
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and St Sergius were deposited, it seems likely that this 
church or chapel was part of the complex that included the 
church of St John the Baptist (no. 322) and had been 
founded — or perhaps rebuilt — by a patriarch named John 
(cf. Tarchnischvili, 11, 26, §1137; 31, §1186; 47, §1326; 
56, §§1409, 1412; Garitte 1958: 92, 297, 393, 407-8; 
Wilkinson 1977: 161). Vincent and Abel identifiy this 
person as John the Almsgiver, the early seventh-century 
patriarch of Alexandria (1914: 645), though it is also pos- 
sible that it was Patriarch John II of Jerusalem (516-24). 
Indeed, Cyril of Scythopolis mentions the martyrium of St 
Theodore at the time of the death of St Sabas in 532, when 
Romulus, a Damascene goldsmith and deacon of the 
church in Gethsemane, whose tools had been stolen, went 
there to light lamps and to pray for their return (Vita S. 
Sabae, Lxxvii1 (ed. Schwartz, 185; trans. Price, 193); 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 920; Moore 1961: 14). In 
638-41, an archdeacon of St Theodore the Martyr, named 
John, defied Patriarch Sophronius by working as a marble- 
layer during the construction of the first Aqsa mosque 
(Flusin 1992: 21-2). 

The church of St Theodore still existed around 808, 
when the Commemoratorium de Casis Dei mentions two 
priests serving in it (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 302: trans. 
Wilkinson, 137). It is doubtful, however, whether it still 
existed at the time of the Crusaders’ conquest. Indeed, the 
medieval and modern convent of St Theodore is located 
some distance from St John’s (no. 322). 

During the time of the Latin kingdom there is no 
mention of the church. A Greek description of Jerusalem 
written sometime after 1187, however, mentions the exis- 
tence of thirteen Orthodox monasteries lying west of the 
Holy Sepulchre but gives the names of only twelve (Anon. 
Graecus, vit (PG, cxxxuI, 981)); it is possible therefore 
that if a church of St Theodore already existed in that area 
it may have been accidentally omitted. In Mamluk times 
there is mention of a monastery of St Theodore Tyron and 
St Theodore Stratilatos in the hands of the Georgians 
(Dowling 1911: 185; Janin 1913: 34; Vincent and Abel 
1914: 985; Peradze 1937: 232). This monastery is not 
included in the list of Jerusalem churches claimed by the 
Greek patriarch from Sultan Selim I in 1517, though that 
is possibly because the list was based on the earlier Greek 
description. Later in the sixteenth century, however, the 
monastery is mentioned by the Russian traveller Basil 
Posniakov as the convent of the Holy Martyr Theodore 
Tyron (1558-61: 324: Moore 1961: 79). In 1685, 
Patriarch Dositheus acquired all the Georgian properties 
in Jerusalem (Janin 1913: 217); and, despite a Russian 
attempt to purchase it in 1841 (Janin 1913: 219), the 
monastery has remained in Greek hands to this d 


ay, now 
being known as the monastery of the Holy Theod. 


Ores, 


Description 


The church and monastery lie in the Christian Quarter, 
immediately north of the Franciscan Casa Nova hospice, 
on the west side of Casa Nova Street. The church is built 
over a vaulted basement, with a later chapel dedicated to 
St Spyridion built against its southern side at the lower 
level. This communicates with the upper church by astair- 
case which leads up to a vaulted narthex, added to the 
church’s west side. 

Although the basement appears to be medieval, most of 
the surviving structure of the upper church is more recent 
(pl. cxcr). Furthermore, the recent encasing of the whole 
interior with acement concrete coating, some 10 cm thick, 
makes interpretation extremely difficult. None the less, the 
plan of the church, and in particular its similarity to that 
of St Thecla (no. 362), suggests that it retains the general 
layout of its medieval predecessor. It is roughly square, 
measuring internally some 6 m in width and probably the 
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75 Church of St Theodore (Mar Thadrus) (no. 363): plan. 


same in length (fig. 75). In its present form it is enclosed by 
vaults supported on four inserted pilasters carrying trans- 
verse arches: the nave by a groin-vault, and the east end by 
a barrel-vault with intersections to north and south. Very 
possibly these replace an original dome. carried on 
squinches. On the east, a flat chevet encloses a rounded 
apse, 2.02 m wide and 1.25 m deep. flanked by a pair of 
smaller apsidioles. 

The narthex represents a later construction, whose 
addition to the west of the church entailed the demolition 
of the original west wall. It seems to have been built in two 
phases, a groin-vaulted bay on the south followed by a 
domically vaulted bay on the north. 


Visited 17.9.81, 7.10.81, 9.10.81. 


Sources 


Abel 1914: 458: 192-4b: 615: Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 
1. 160: 11. 98: Dowling 1911: 183: Hoade 1978: 349: Janin 
1913: 34, 217, 219: Jeffery 1919: 16S: Milik 1960: 360-1: 
Moore 1961: 14. 60. 79. 114. pl. 21: Peradze 1937: 188. 232: 
Pierotti 186-4: 164: Posniakov 1558-61: 324: Prag 1989: 206: 
2002: 189: Pringle 198 2b: 8-9: Sandreczki 1865: 10: Schick R 
1995: 358: Scholz 1822: 273: Tobler 1853: 1. 283-4: Vincent 


and Abel 1914: 645. 920. 985. 1000: Wilkinson 1977: 161; 
Williams 1849: 1.ii, 15. 


No. 364 Church of St Theodore (St T‘oros) 
17183.13136 (Map 4) 


History 


The church of St Theodore in the Armenian compound is 
traditionally considered to have been built by King Het'um 
lin memory of his son T‘oros. who was killed at the battle 


of Marri when Baybars invaded Cilicia in 1266 
(Antreassian 1977: 69-70: cf. Thorau 1992: 174). M. 
Ormanian, however. has suggested that it is more likely to 
have been built by Levon II (1269-89). Toros’s brother. 
who subsequently made the pilgrimage to Jerusalent 
(1931: 62-3: Carswell 1972: 4). Construction work was 
later carried out on it between 1727 and 1737 by Ella 
Vardapet, who was responsible for major restorations of 
the other Armenian churches in Jerusalem at that dine 
(Carswell 1972: 9. 107). 


Description 


The church stands some 25 m north-east of the 
Armenian cathedral of St James (no. 318). Since IS97 it 
has served as the manuscript library for the convent 
(Stone 1969: 1). Overall the building measures some IS 
by 9 m (lig. 76). It has a nave of two groin-vaulted bays. 
with a semi-circular apse towards the cast contained ina 
rectangular chevet. The door. in the south wall of the west 
bay. is preceded by a porch containing altars of St 
Thaddeus and St Sanduxt. A sacristy contained in the 
corner of the building to the south-east of the apse also 
acts asa chapel of St Mercurius. The corresponding space 
on the north side of the apse appears to be solid. but an 
elongated chapel of St John the Baptist is built on the 
north side of sanctuary and is entered from the east bay 


of the nave. 


Epigraphy 

Among the khatchkars on the walls is a bilingual enc. 
which reads in Latin: Avet * Manat 7 Davit + Ave f Mania 
1-459 av. The Armenian text reads: ‘In memory of Tavit. 
Khatchadour, Markar. Mariam and Sarah this Holy Cross 
was erected in 1459 an’ (Antreassian 1977: 71), Others 
are dated 1744 and 176] (Stone 198724 G-7. nes. 36-7: 


470-3. nos. 40, 42- 3). 


Visited 13.1 2.02. 


Sources 


Antreassian 1977: 69-72: Bieberstcin and Blocdhora 199501. 
208: 11. 169: Carswell 197-2: 35.9, 105, WOT Be. 1: Ormanian 
1931; 62-3: Prag 1989; 21S: 2002: dk Stene 1969: i-k 


1987: 466-7. nos. 36-7: 470-3. nos. 40, 42-3. 
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76 Church of St Theodore (St T’oros) (no. 364): plan. 


Church of St Theodosius (spurious) 


In 1216 and again in 1218 Pope Honorius II confirmed to 
the abbot of the monastery of St Theodosius the Abbot 
(Vol. 11, no. 221), near Bethlehem: 


In Jerusalem (apud Jerusalem), the church of St Theodosius, with 
a hospital and apothecary and oven and vineyards, in the two 
monasteries of St John the Baptist and St George. (Honorius III, 


Reg., ed. Pressutti, 1, 13, no. 72; 175-6, no. 103 7; Pontificia com- 
missio, series 3, 11, no. 1) 


Although some scholars have taken this to mean that the 
abbey possessed a church of St Theodosius in the city of 
Jerusalem (thus RRH, 243, no. 909: cf. Richard 1982: 91), 
it seems more probable that the church in question was the 
abbey church itself, which was located in the territory and 
diocese of Jerusalem. It would indeed be surprising if the 
pope had omitted the abbey from his confirmation, and there 
is no other reference to any such church in the city itself, 


No. 365 Churchof St Thomas 
17179.13137 (Map 4) 


History 


A list of bre 


ad ovens belonging to the Holy Sepulchre, com- 
piled somet 


ime before 1187, includes one that lay ‘in front 





of the church of St Thomas of the Germans (ante ee 
S. Thome Alemannorum)' (Bresc-Bautier, 323, no. 170; seh : 
109, no. 421). This is mentioned directly after an oven : - 
ated in Mount Sion Street (now Habad Street) and be es 
one at St Giles (no. 317) in the Street of the Temple aye 
Tariq Bab as-Silsila); however, although the list ay 
be arranged in a roughly topographical sequence. it wc - 
seem unwise to attempt to draw any precise rene 
from it regarding the location of St Thomass i. Nea 
Indeed, the royal palace beside David’s Tower and is 3 se 
cent garden that Frederick IT granted to the eee scat 
in April 1229 are described as being located in the Md ee 
the Armenians, near the church of St Thomas (in 69: 
Armeniorum prope ecclesiam s. Thome: Streblke, 55. cS ae 
Huillard-Bréholles, 111, 125-7; Predelli, 1425,n0. 28:7 
265, no. 1010; cf. Ernoul, xt (ed. de Mas Latrie, ae tee 
church may be identified with the church of StThoma the 
is mentioned in later centuries and still exists today a pa 
north side of Harat al-Arman (now St James Street), nea 
junction with Armenian Patriarchate Street. Sasi 
It may be doubted whether there would have 5 mit 
churches of St Thomas in twelfth-century Ehet at ot 
also seems unlikely that the church mentioned in ane 
ovens ever belonged to the German hospital of anit 
(no. 333), for, unlike the hospital building itself, ” ae in 
included in Frederick II’s grant to the Teutonic vi heh 
1229. It is possible, of course, that the church was PY 








in the hands of eastern Christians. It is equally possible, 
however, that the Holy Sepulchre’s list is corrupt and 
should read Armeniorum rather than Alemannorum. 

Whether it was Latins or Armenians who owned the 
church in the Frankish period, it seems to have passed to 
the Syrian Orthodox (Jacobites) after they lost their patri- 
archal church of St Mary Magdalene (no. 344) for a 
second time in 1244. Various liturgical books were pro- 
duced or given to the Jacobite convent of St Thomas in the 
early fifteenth century (Pahlitzsch 1997: 97-8). It 
remained in Jacobite hands until 1451-2, when the 
incumbent monk, Barsawm6, son of Ephrem, converted to 
Islam and the church became a mosque (Mujir al-Din 
1494-5: 255; Pahlitzsch 1997: 98; Palmer 1991: 30). 
This made it impossible for the Jacobites — or the 
Armenians, who also later laid claim to it — to return it to 
ecclesiastical use. Since it was not used as a mosque for 
long, it has remained derelict to this day (cf. Zvallart 
1587a: 132; de Beauvau 1615: 141; Sandys 1615: 185; 
Quaresmi 1639a: 11, 59; 1639b: 134). 

The adjacent monastic buildings, though not the church, 
seem to have been regained by the Jacobites soon after 
Barsawmd’s conversion (Pahlitzsch 1997: 99). Fr Felix 
Faber visited them after St Mark’s church (no. 343) in 
1483. He describes them as a ‘house of the Eastern 
Christians’, in the courtyard of which he was shown a 
cistern beside which Christ had appeared to St Thomas 
(1480-3: 11, 123: Pahlitzsch 1997: 99). A Syriac manu- 
script was bought for the monastery of St Thomas in 1515 
(Palmer 1991: 32). The Jacobites were granted a firman 
upholding their rights to the monastery of St Thomas in 
1579-80, and it is described in a shari‘a court record of 
1620-1 as lying in Sion Street to the west of the Citadel 
(Karkenny 1976: 59-60; Pahlitzsch 1997: 99-100; Palmer 


oO 
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1991: 32). It is also marked as the house of St Thomas on a 
late sixteenth-century Genoese map of Jerusalem (Réhricht 
1892: 185, no. 10, pl. 6.8). It is uncertain when the 
Jacobites lost possession of the monastery (cf. Pahlitzsch 
1997: 100). When Henry Maundrell walked past the 
church in 1697, however, it was still a mosque (1697a: 465; 
1697b: 132); but it was being claimed by the Armenians 
from at least as early as 1731 (Horn 172 5—44b: 187). 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century the remains 
of the church were planned by Conrad Schick (1895a) and 
a few years later by H. Vincent and E-M. Abel (1914: 


949-50, figs. 389-95). 


Description 


The church stands on the north side of St James Street. 
some 20 meast of its junction with Armenian Patriarchate 
Street. It is reasonably well preserved, though the vaulting. 
including the chancel arch (cf. Vincent and Abel 19 14: fig. 
390), has fallen in and the destroyed apse is known only 
from a drawing made of its foundations by Conrad Schick 
when the street to the east was being repaved (1895a: 
322). The present street level appears to be some 1.0-1.5m 
higher than the medieval one. The east end is now closed by 
a plain wall with a rounded-arched window. The interior of 
the building is clogged with rubble and rubbish. mostly 
thrown into it from the houses to the north. 

The church is built in coursed rubble, ashlar being used 
for the doors, windows, chancel, apse and quoins. Some of 
the quoins surviving at the south-east. south-west and 
north-west corners also have drafted margins. : 

On plan the nave consists of an irregular rectangle (fig. 
77), with walls measuring internally 9 m (north). 8.43m 
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77 Church of St Thomas (no. 365): plan. 
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cxci1_ Church of St Thomas (no. 365): south door. 


(south), 6.17 m (east) and 5.97 m (west) respectively; the 
north and south walls are some 2 m thick. The nave was 
enclosed by a pointed barrel-vault, springing from a cyma- 
recta string-course which ran around the whole interior. 
The church was entered through a pointed-arched door, 
some 1.35 m wide, set in a plain arched recess, 3.21 m 
wide, in the centre of the south wall (pls. cxcri-cxcri1). On 
the inside the door has a segmental rear-arch, over which 
the string-course forms a hood. When seen by Schick the 
door had been blocked to form a mihrab (1895: 323), but 
this blocking had mostly fallen out whe 
and Abel. The nave was lit by a pair of double-splayed 
lancet windows in the west gable; above these, a rectangu- 
lar opening just below the vault appears to be a later inser- 
tion and has an oculus built into it. 

The chancel was barrel-vaulted, 5 m wide and 2.15 m 
deep. In its south wall a door led into a re 
risty; this was lit by a rectangular slit wind 
wall, with holes for a single vertical iron b 


n seen by Vincent 


ctangular sac- 
Ow in its south 
ar surviving in 







































































-east. 
cxctlt Church of St Thomas (no. 365): from the south-ea 


its lintel and sill. Excavation would be needed to ware 
whether or not there was a similar sacristy on the me pa 

In a later period, but apparently while the eee Nisa 
still being used as a church, a rectangular Boor . Fal 
wide with an irregular lintel and rubble-built Cane 
rear-arch, was inserted into west wall. After the bui a 
was converted into a mosque, when the south door wi - 
blocked, this would have been the only means of ee : 
vestibule or narthex was also added in a later period 0 sal 
west end of the building; this may possibly explain as a 
for opening another window at a higher level in the 
gable wall. 


Decoration and Furnishings 


‘ ster 
Vincent and Abel mention the existence of ae ae 14: 
below more recent plaster coats inside the churc 
950 n.1). 





Epigraphy 


Various masonry marks have been recorded on the build- 
ing (de Sandoli 1974: 154; Vincent and Abel 1914: 950 
n.l, fig. 395i). Some Syriac graffiti, subsequently defaced, 
also adorned the jambs of the door inserted into the west 
wall, indicating that this insertion had been made while 
the building was still a church (Vincent and Abel 1914: 
950 n.1, figs. 394, 39 5iii). 


Discussion 


A number of writers have identified the church of St 
Thomas of the Germans (S. Thome Alemannorum) that is 
referred to before 1187 with the remains of a church (no. 
295) surviving in Harat al-Maidan, south-west of St Mary 
of the Germans (no. 333) (e.g. Warren and Conder 1884: 
272; Chaplin 1889: 10; Hanauer 1926: 30; Bahat and 
Reich 1986). Other sources, however, clearly identify the 
church of St Thomas with the building situated in St James 
Street (in ruga Armeniorum (1229)). If there were not two 
churches with the same name, the latter identification is 
therefore to be preferred (cf. Bieberstein and Bieberstein 
1988: 154-5). It is possible that in the twelfth century the 
church belonged to the Armenians and that the pre-1187 
reference in the Holy Sepulchre’s cartulary should read 
S. Thome Armeniorum. 


Visited 12.5.79, 27.9.79, 8.9.81, 15.9.94, 
13.12.02. 


Sources 


peeps aise 322-3, no. 170 (-1187); Huillard-Bréholles, 111, 
mes (1229); Predelli, 1425, no. 28 (1229);RRH, 109, no. 421 
~1187); 265, no. 1010 (1229); Strehlke, 55, no. 69 (1229). 


sofas aes Renee 1980: 25: 1990a: 91; de Beauvau 161 5: 
Biebe tees 1970: 50, 71, 73, pls. Bieberstein and 
aR Shea 1988: 154-5; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994 i, 
Pe 1999; 25; de Bruyn 1698: 257; 1702: 185; 1729: 1h 
Faber spans 1657: 289: Enlart 1925: 11, 265, 458, 464-5: 
1981: 54 Ms 123; Favreau-Lilie 1974: 14-15; Guide Bleu 
135- : 548: Hamilton B 1977: 114 n.78: Hanauer 1926: 25, 
= Hoade 1978; 279; Horn 1725—44b: 186-7; Jeffery 1911: 
746; 1919: 148-9: Karkenny 1976: 59-60; Kootwyk 1619: fs. 
Pp. 318-19; Maundrell 1697a: 465: 1697b: 132: Moore 1961: 
eR 115; Moujir al-Din 1494-5: 255; Murphy-O'Connor 
Pierotti i Pahlitzsch 1997: 96-100; Palmer 1991: 30. 32; 
Praw, 15% 158: Pococke 1743: 11, 8-9: Prag 1989: 213: 

rawer 1975a: 11, 276; 1980: 97; Pringle 1982b: 8; Quaresml 
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1639a: 11, 59: 1639b: 134; Rohricht 1892: 185, no. 10, pl. 6.8; 
de Sandoli 1974: 154; Sandys 1615: 185; Schick 1895: 321-3. 
plan; Tobler 1853: 1, 426, 446-7; Vincent and Abel 1914: 
949-50, figs. 389-95; de Vogiié 1860: 304; Warren and Conder 
1884: 273; Zvallart 1587a: 132. 


No. 366 Chapel of the Sheep Pool 
17243.13209 (Map 3) 


History 


St John’s Gospel records how Jesus healed a paralysed man 
at a pool in Jerusalem that was called in Hebrew Bethzatha 
(or Bethesda, Bethsaida). This was located by the Sheep Gate 
and had five porticoes, in which lay a variety of invalids 
waiting to be cured by entering the waters during the 
periods when they were miraculously disturbed (John 
5.2-9). Origen, in his commentary on this passage written 
sometime after 231, explains that four of the porticoes sur- 
rounded the pool, while the fifth ran across the middle 
(Comm. in Iohannem, V, 2 (ed. Preuschen, 532)). Eusebius 
relates that in his day (sometime before 331) the pool was 
called the Sheep Pool (probatike), because in former times 
the sheep brought as offerings to the Temple had been 
washed in it; it consisted of two pools. one normally filled 
by the winter rains and the other stained the colour of 
blood (Onomasticon, ed. Klosterman. 58: ELS, 456, no. 
682). 

A ‘church of t 
paralytic’ was alsomen 


he Sheep Pool. where the Lord cured the 
tioned at the time of Bishop Juvenal 
of Jerusalem (422-58) and was visited by Peter the Iberian 
around 480 (John Rufus, Plerophoriae, XVI (ed. Nau. 35: 
ELS, 457 1.1); cf. John Rufus, Vita Petri de Iberia (ed. Raabe. 
99: trans. Wilkinson. 58: ELS. 457.no. 686: Chabot 1895: 
382; Vincent and Abel 1914: 671)). Theodosius (518) 
records that this church was dedicated to St Mary and that 
it stood next to the pool (ch. vill (CCSL, CLXXY. 118-19: 
ELS, 457, n0. 687: trans. Wilkinson, 66)). while the 
Piacenza Pilgrim (570) implies that St Mary's church was 
entered from one of the porticoes (ch. XXVIFE CCSL. CLNXV. 
143; ELS, 457, no. 689; trans. Wilkinson. 84)). 

By the seventh century. the church was identified both 
as the site of the curing of the paralysed man and as the 
place where the Virgin Mary had been born and raised. as 
related in the Proto-Gospel of James (chs. vv duane. 
Wilson, 428-9); Vincent and Abel 1914: 673-7: ELS. 


720-2). This dual association is evident in Sophronius’s 


i round the time 
poetic recollection of the place. composed a os 


6l4 (Anacreontica. XX. 


Persian invasion of 
Laeies 5, 438, no. 690: 723. no. 990: trans. 


ed. Gigante, 127; EL 
Sarai 92); cf. Eutychius. Lib, Dem. (ed. and aed 
Pirone 35-7)). though it is uncertain whether he was 
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describing its state before or after the sack of Jerusalem, 
when 2,107 Christians are said to have been killed at the 
Sheep Pool (Strategios, xx111, 24 (trans. Garitte, 52; ELS, 
457 n.2)). The Georgian Lectionary, however, indicates 
that the birth of the Virgin Mary was celebrated on 8 
September ‘at the Sheep Pool, where there was the house 
of Joachim’ (ed. Tarchnischvili, 11, 35, §1221; ELS, 458, 
no. 691, 723-4, nos. 991, 993; Garitte 1958: 324-5; cf. 
Vincent and Abel 1914: 672); and around 808, the 
Commemoratorium de Casis Dei records that there were then 
five priests and twenty-five nuns ‘in St Mary’s, where she 
was born at the Sheep Pool’ (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 302; 
ELS, 459, no. 694; cf. trans. Wilkinson, 137). 

Soon after the Crusaders’ conquest of Jerusalem in 
1099, a new church was built close to the Sheep Pool and 
was dedicated to St Anne (no. 305), the mother of the 
Virgin Mary. Excavations have shown that this church 
stood some distance south of the earlier church of St Mary, 
which appears to have been in ruins by that time (see 
below). The Sheep Pool, however, continued to be visited by 
pilgrims and is mentioned in pilgrimage accounts, usually 
in relation to St Anne’s church (e.g. Ottobonian Guide 
(1101-3), 111 (trans. Wilkinson, 92); de Situ (-1114), rv 
(IHC, 11, 74; PPTS, v, 4; trans. Wilkinson, 178); Descriptio 
locorum (1131-43), xxxvuit (IHC, 11, 102; PPTS, v, 39); 
Peter the Deacon (1137), frag. C4 (CCCL, cLxxv, 95; IHC, 
i, 178; trans. Wilkinson, 182)). The pilgrim Saewulf 
refers to it as the ‘upper Sheep Pool’ (superprobatica 
Piscina), probably to distinguish it from another ancient 
pool (Birkat Isra’il), which lay south of it, against the outer 
face of the Temple precinct (CCCM, cxxxtx, 68; ELS, 459, 
no. 696). Abbot Daniel also records that it lay a stone’s 
throw west of the church (ch. xv1 (trans. Ryan, 132; trans. 
de Khitrowo, 19; ELS, 459-60, no. 698)). 

Writing within a decade after the Crusaders’ capture of 
Jerusalem, Bartolf of Nangis refers to both pools: 


To the north of the Temple and separated from it by a certain 
pond is the church of St Anne. . . In front of this church there 
has been found by the Franks a pool of water, which still preserves 
the remains of an ancient pool and has five porticoes (porticus), 
In it, at the time of Christ, one reads that an angel descended and 
by touching the waters cured the infirm. . . People now go down 
to it through a single doorway (porticus) and obtain there bitter 
tasting water, which very frequently confers healing on sick 
people. It is venerated by the faithful within the city. (Gesta 
Francorum (1108), xxx11 (RHC Oce, 111, 511; IHC, 1, 150: ELS 
460, no. 699; cf. trans. Wilkinson, 174)) 


Only one pilgrim text of this period refers toa church of the 
Sheep Pool (templum probatica piscina), though it seems 
likely that this was simply St Anne’s, which the text does 
not otherwise mention (German Anon. (1102-6), rv (THC 
11, 156; trans. Wilkinson, 119)). Around 1160, anoilice 


source also mentions pilgrims visiting a well (putetus) near 
to St Anne’s church (Anon. vil (IHC, 111, 80; ELS, 460, no. 
701; PPTS, vi, 72; trans. Wilkinson, 234)), while John of 
Wiirzburg (c.1165) confirms that the Sheep Pool lay down 
a side alley to the right as one came out of the church 
(CCCM, Cxxx1x, 136; ELS, 460, no. 702; PPTS, v, 47). 

By the later twelfth century, although some pilgrim texts 
continued to identify the Sheep Pool as the pool by St 
Anne's, others clearly identify it as Birkat Isra’il, against 
the north wall of the Temple precinct (Anon. 1x (ed. 
Golubovich, 406; IHC, 111, 92); Wilbrand of Oldenburg 
(1211-12), 11, 9 (IHC, 111, 242)). It appears that the 
Templars were actively promoting Birkat Isra’il as the 
Sheep Pool in this period, for an anonymous pilgrim wrote 
of the pool near St Anne’s around 1170: 


There is the place where visitors to the Pool were told that the 
Wood of the Cross had lain for a long time, although the Templars 
show another pool and say that that is the Sheep Pool. (Anon I, 
6 (IHC, 11, 12; ELS, 460-62, no. 703; cf. PPTS, vi, 9; trans. 
Wilkinson, 240)) 


Other pilgrim texts also acknowledge the existence of the 
two alternative Sheep Pools (Anon. v.i (c.1180), 4 (IHC, 111, 
30; PPTS, vi, 23); Sains pelerinages (c.1230), xl (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 1045); Pelerinaiges (c.1231), vill 
(ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 95-6); Anon. x (1250-) (ed. 
Golubovich, 4-9; IHC, 111, 102); Anon. saec. x111b (1244-), 
xx (IHC, 1v, 356); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, 
c.1261), 1x, x (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 161, 167; 
trans. Shirley, 22, 25); Chemins et pelerinages, B (1268), 1, 
11 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 194)), though of the eight 
twelfth-century maps that show the probatica piscina only 
the Cambrai map (c.1150) shows it in the location of Birkat 
Isra’il, while the Uppsala map marks Porticibus/Piscina vel 
porticus on the north side of Josaphat Street and depicts a 
building with five rounded-arched openings. . 

The desire of the Templars to identify Birkat Isra’il with 
the Sheep Pool appears to have been associated with the 
development of a Way of the Cross, which started from the 
place where the Wood of the Cross was said to have been 
found. The legend of the Wood being taken from the Sheep 
Pool, in which it had supposedly lain since the time of King 
Solomon, was already current in the eleventh century 18 ; 
version by Franco of Liége and was repeated in the twelft 
century by Honorius of Autun (Speculum Ecclesiae (P t 
CLXx11, 944)) and Hugh of St Victor (ch. x1 (IHC, 11, 166); 
Wilmart 1927; Wilkinson 1988: 18, 74-5). 

Some further descriptions of the pool near St Annes 
also suggest that by the later twelfth century sais 
works had been undertaken to adapt it for ecclesiastica 
use. The pilgrim Theodoric, who visited Jerusalem a 
1172, writes of it: 
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Whoever proceeds north [of St Anne’s| will find the Sheep Pool in 
a deep valley next to a stone-covered hill, on which lies an ancient 
structure. This pool, as is written in the Gospel, has five porches, 
in the last of which an altar has been set up. (CCCM, CxxxIx, 
173: ELS, 461, no. 704; cf. PPTS, v, 42-3) 


The description of Jerusalem in 1187 that is given in 
Ernoul’s chronicle (c.1231) goes further: 


In front of that abbey [St Anne’s] there is a spring (var. pool) that 
is called the Pool (var. the Spring below the Pool). Above the 
spring there was a chapel (moustier); and this spring does not 
flow, but is in a pit below (var. above) the chapel. (ch. xvii (ed. de 
Mas Latrie, 207: ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 49)) 


The version of this description given in the Rothelin 
Continuation of William of Tyre is broadly similar, despite 
referring to the ‘Spring above the Pool’ (ch. 1x (RHC Occ, 1, 
505-6; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 161; trans. Shirley, 
22)). Perdicas of Ephesus also refers to the former exis- 
tence of a finely decorated church above the pool (c.1350: 
964; Baldi 1955: 462, no. 707). 

Whether or not this chapel survived Saladin’s conquest 
of Jerusalem and the conversion of St Anne’s abbey into a 
madrasa (see no. 305), it seems unlikely that it would have 
remained standing after 1244. None the less, although 
Burchard of Mount Sion (1283) identifies the pool by St 
Anne’s as the ‘Inner Pool’ built by Hezekiah (Ecclesiasticus 
48.17; 2 Kings 20.20; 2 Chronicles 32.30) and Birkat 
Isra’il as the Sheep Pool (ch. v1i1 (ed. Laurent, 66: IHC, Iv, 
180; ELS, 462, no. 708; PPTS, x11, 70); cf. James of Verona 
1335: 203-4), some other writers continued to identify 
the former as the Sheep Pool (Philip of Savona (1 285-91), 
vi (ed. Neumann, 51-2; IHC, 1v, 234); Ricoldus of 
Montecroce (1288-91), v (ed. Laurent, 111; ed. Kappler, 
64-6; IHC, 1v, 270; ELS, 462, no. 709); Hee sunt peregri- 
nationes (13c.), v (IHC, tv, 336); Mandeville c.1 356—66a: 
172-3; c.1356—66b: 63, 276). Marino Sanudo (ch. HI, 4, 
10 (ed. Bongars, 257; PPTS, x11, 49)) and Peter de Pennis 
(c.1350: 357) refer to both identifications, while favouring 
Birkat Isra’il. 

In the mid fourteenth century, Nicolas of Poggibonsi, 
unable to enter St Anne’s church, which by then was a 
mosque, followed a narrow street north-west from the 
square in front of it and came to the door to the pool with 
five porticoes: 


And I descended underground down a stone staircase; and from 
that stair one enters through another door. That stair is between 
two doors and has 30 steps; and at the foot of the stair there is 
found a large expanse of water and it is very dark there. 


Nicolas identified this cistern as the place where Solomon 
had thrown the Wood of the Cross and where Christ had 
cured the paralytic (1346-50: 55; Baldi 1955: 463-4, no. 


714). James of Verona also visited this pool and counted 
thirty-six steps, though he did not accept its identification 
as the Sheep Pool (1335: 204: Baldi 1955: 463, no. 713). 
The location of the Sheep Pool near St Anne's, however, 
was still acknowledged by Felix Faber in the later fifteenth 
century, though by then it contained no water and formed 
part of a private house. Felix was also shown near by 
another cistern, containing water, which was identilied as 
Hezekiah’s ‘inner pool’ (1480-83: 1, 456-7: Baldi 1955: 
464-5, no. 717; cf. Rinuccini 1474: 163). 

Subsequently the pool near St Anne's came to be alto- 
gether inaccessible to pilgrims and knowledge of its precise 
location was lost. Thereafter the Sheep Pool was invariably 
identified as Birkat Isra’il (e.g. John Poloner 1422a: 227, 
232; 1422b: 2, 6; Suriano 1485a: 92: 1485b: 106: 
Boniface of Ragusa 1577: 88; Quaresmi 1639a: 77: 
1639b: 140-2; Maundrell 1697a: 473: Roberts 1842b:1, 
30-3, 38-41, pls. 8 and 11; Baldi 1955: 464-6, nos. 716, 
718-20: cf. Van der Vliet 1938: 168-71). 

Following the granting of St Anne's church to the 
French government in 1856 and the acquisition by the 
French of adjacent properties in 1871, aseries of excava- 
tions took place. In 1878, as a result of a collapse after 
rain, remains of the twelfth-century chapel overlying the 
pools of Bethesda were found (Mauss 1888: 2. 11. figs. 1. 
9-12: Schick 1890a). Excavations were continued by Fr 
Léon Cré and were summarized after his death in April 
1922 by Frs Vincent and Abel (1914: 685-98). Further 
work around the pools was reported by N. Van der Vlict 
(1938). Excavations began again in 1956 under the direc- 
tion of P. Blondeel, superior of the White Fathers. but have 
yet to be fully published (see Duprez 1966. 1970: Pierre 
and Rousée 1981; Rousée 1962, 1965). 


Description 


ve revealed the two pools to be trapezoidal 
in plan, widening to the south and measuring some 5 3 by 
40 m (northern) and 52 by 47m (southern) respectively. 
They were separated by a causeway 6.5 m wide and were 
13.5 m deep. Although the northern pool has been attrib- 
uted to the pre-Exilic era and the southern one to the time 
of the high priest Simon. son of Onias (220-19 : BO) 
(Ecclesiasticus 50.3; Pierre and Rousee 1981: 24-6: 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994:11. 162-5). neither pool 
in its present form appears to pre-date the late Hellenistic 


or early Roman periods (information from S. Gibson). 


Three principal phases of construction were identified in 


the area immediately east of the pools. The first. oe 
from the mid second century BC to AD / (0. was represen ; 
by a cistern and a series of small rock-cut caves. made 


Excavations ha 
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watertight by a lining of grey plaster. These have been 
interpreted as baths associated with the healing activities 
that took place at the site, as related in John’s Gospel. In the 
second phase, dating from the time of lia Capitolina, a 
series of deep building foundations was laid over the earlier 
remains. The discovery of various ex-votos suggests that 
these may have formed part of a pagan temple, associated 
with Serapis or Aesculapius (Pierre and Roussée 1981: 
28; Roussée 1965: 170-1; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 
1994: 111, 165-7). 

The third phase was represented by the construction, in 
the first half of the fifth century, of a Christian basilica, 
some 45 m long and 18 m wide. This was built on the axis 
of the causeway between the two pools, its western part 
extending over the causeway itself and over parts of each 
pool, while its three-apsed east end overlay the demolished 
remains of the pagan sanctuary. The part of the nave that 
extended over the northern pool was supported on a low 
vault built over a vaulted cistern, which was inserted into 
the south-eastern corner of the pool, possibly in Roman 
times when insufficient water to fill the entire pool would 
have been coming down the Bethesda Valley following the 
construction of the city wall and ditch. The part overlying 
the southern pool, however, was carried on a series of 
seven piers with intermediate arches supporting a vault. 
The main entrance was from the causeway in the centre of 
the west wall. On the north side of the church, evidence for 
the Persian sack of 614 may perhaps be identified in a 
room containing a mosaic floor, which appears to have 
suffered extreme burning, after which it was rebuilt and at 
least two additional phases of mosaic paving were laid 
(Roussée 1965: 173; information from S. Gibson). That the 
church continued to exist after the Persian and Arab con- 
quests is also indicated by the fact that the arches support- 
ing the church in the south pool were repaired at some 
time with stone fragments of ninth-century date taken 
from a Muslim cemetery, while tenth- or eleventh-century 
pottery was also found in the eventual destruction layers of 
the building (Roussée 1965: 173). It is possible that the 
church was finally destroyed at the time of Caliph al- 
Hakim. After that destruction and the advent of the 
Franks, an open water-channel was built across the site 
(Roussée 1965: 171-4; Pierre and Roussée 1981: 28: 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 111, 167-8). 

Pottery and other material excavated from the southern 
pool show that the process of filling it had begun in the 
Umayyad or Abbasid period and was systematically com- 
pleted in the twelfth century. Much of the northern pool 
also appears to have been infilled by the ninth or tenth 
century (information from S. Gibson). However, the Franks 
retained the cistern in the south-eastern part of the north- 
ern pool. This appears to have been identified as the ‘Sheep 





Pool’ by pilgrims from the beginning of the twelfth century 
(Roussée 1965: 175-6). In a secondary Frankish phase, a 
chapel was built over it at the same level as the former 
Byzantine church. 

The twelfth-century monument therefore consisted of a 
chapel built over a vaulted crypt or undercroft of Byzantine 
date, which was in turn built over a cistern occupying the 
south-east corner of the northern pool of Bethesda (figs. 
78-9, pls. cxcrv—cxcvi11). The cistern is 17 m long inter- 
nally and 4.4 m wide, narrowing to 3.2 m at the bottom: it 
is 8.7 m deep, measuring from the floor of the crypt aboveit. 
Its south and east sides are formed by the natural rock, while 
the north and west are masonry built. It is now vaulted with 
five transverse bays of barrel-vaults carried on four trans- 
verse arches, which spring from the rock on the south and 
from rectangular pilasters resting on rounded column sec- 
tions on the north. Although one of these arches has a 
pointed profile, indicating a medieval repair, the others 
are semi-circular like the barrel-vaults and apparently 
Byzantine. It seems that this cistern represents simply the 
eastern part of a once-longer open cistern, which was sub- 
divided and partly vaulted over when the church was built 
in the fifth century. A stone staircase built against thenorth 
and east sides of the cistern gave access from the orypt 
above; its upper part is carried on a pointed arch, indicating 
a medieval date of construction, or possibly repair (Vincent 
and Abel 1914: 686-7, fig. 272, pl. Lxvi; Van der Vliet 
1938: 178-80, figs. 86-9). 

The crypt is essentially Byzantine in construction. 
having formerly underlain the western part of the earlier 
church’s north aisle (figs. 78-9). Its south and east walls 
are formed by the masonry sides of the earlier pool. Ip west 
wall, however, was built over the wall subdividing - 
earlier cistern, while its north wall was free-standing an 
provided with doors and windows opening 0D to the par- 
tially filled pool. The crypt was vaulted with pares 
barrel-vaults carried on arches in a similar fashion to the 
cistern below, but with six instead of five bays (pl. cxcvl). 
In the twelfth century, the western bay was separated ie 
the rest by the insertion of a thick blocking wall, the ae 
purpose of which was evidently to support the west = if 
of the chapel above (pl. cxcviit). This had the effec = 
forming a kind of narthex to the crypt, which was ie 4 
rated from it by a door, 1.2 m wide, its head being pan 
by the intrados of the Byzantine transverse arch. On fal 
west face, however, the door was preceded by a eee 
arch at a higher level, carried on a pair of corbels. si 
forms one side of a vertical rectangular shaft admit er 
light, which, since it lies immediately in front of the ee 
door to the chapel above, would doubtless originally iting 
been covered by some form of grill. The rest of the vau 


ebuilt 
in the narthex also seems to have been completely t 
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PLAN OF CRYPT 


; After L.H.Vince 
78 Chapel of the Sheep Pool (no. 366): plan 


in the twelfth century (Vincent and Abel 1914: 687-8. pl. 


aoe Van der Vliet 1938: 180-3. figs. 82. 87, 90). 
“in peel and probably Frankish phase. the north 
aeneaa ery pt had rectangular doorways in the second. 
eas ee bays from the east and rounded-arched 
tecanaineeek e first four bays. The door in the sixth bay. 
aheoe ste enarthex. is Frankish in its present form. That 
che ewe bay was realigned when the pier supporting 
eee arch was built, suggesting that the original 
vantage oS may have been ceiled differently. possibly in 
ice ee e rounded arch in the north wall also took up 
Se e entire width of the fifth bay: however. this was 

wed from 2.45 m to 1.23 m in the twelfth century: 


nt (1922) « BSAT survey (198) 


s at nave and crypt level. 


when a buttress was inserted in the north-west corner of the 
crypt to give support to the chapel above. The principal 
entrance into the crypt in the twelfth century lay on the 
thside of the eastern bay. It consists ofa pointed-arched 
onto three descending steps 
a low-pointed rear-arch with chamfered inner 
The whole entranceway is constructed 
twas clearly inserted into an exist- 
hich also entailed rebuilding the 
also led from the south into 


sou 
doorway, 1.65m wide. opening 
enclosed by 
arriscs (pl. cxcvil)- 
in finely dressed ashlar: i 
ing wall, an operation W 
yault of this bay. Another door 
the fifth bay from the east. Both of these entrances were 
linked by a vaulted passage. 3.5 m wide. built against the 
south wallof the crypt.to which access would probably have 
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cxciv Church of the Sheep Pool (no. 366): from the south. 





cxcy 
v Church of the Sheep Pool (no. 366): from the north- 
west, with St Anne's church (no. 305) behind. 


sey as by astair, now long since destroyed (Vincent 
1938. ae 687-8, figs. 273-6, pl. Lxviil; Van der Vliet 
ia 3, figs. 77, 82, 87, 90-2). 
oat e now remains of the chapel save for its east and 
ends (figs. 78-9, pl. cxcrv—cxcvil1). It consisted of a 





Church of the Sheep Pool (no. 366): interior of nave 
and crypt. looking west. 


CXxCVI 


some 6.5 mwide and 15.1m long inter- 
nally, built directly over the five eastern bays of the vaulted 
crypt and terminating at the cast with a rounded apse. 
5.02 m wide, preceded by a vaulted choir. 1.84 m deep. 
built on terra firma. Two steps lead up to the apse from the 
choir. Except for the lower four to five courses of the apse 
and choir, the quoins and such dressed openings as 
survive. the building was constructed in irregular coursed 
masonry. Despite the relative slenderness of the side walls. 
which were only 0.86 m(north) and 1.35m (south) thick 
respectively. and the apparent lack of pilasters or but- 
tresses, the nave was probably barrel-vaulted like the 


choir. 

Externally the apse had the shape of a three-sided half- 
hexagon. but with an irregular projection to its northern 
facet accommodating a sacristy. This was entered from a 
door in the north side of the apse. It measured 1.03 m by 
1.46 m internally: in its west wall was a recess 0.55 m 


rectangular nave, 
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excvit_ Church of the Sheep Pool (no. 366): south side of 
apse and south door into crypt. 


wide and deep, and in its floor a cistern shaft 0.6 m square. 
The east side of the apse is pierced by the remains of a 
rubble-built window, some 2 m high and 0.75 m wide, set 
3 m above the level of the sanctuary; in its present form, 
however, this opening, like most of the surrounding 
rubble masonry, appears to belong to one of the houses 
that latterly occupied the site (cf. Van der Vliet 1938: 
184). On the south side of the choir there survive remains 
of an ashlar-built plinth, whose upper moulding of a 
quirked cavetto between two rolls would support a date in 
the later twelfth century (Vincent and Abel 1914: 688-9, 
pl. yxviri.4), 

The gable wall, 0.92 m thick, was built largely in rubble 
masonry directly above the inserted partition wall separat- 


ing the narthex from the crypt below. In its centre is a well- 
constructed doorway, 


but with a low-pointed 
688, pl. Lxviiti.1). 


0.8 m wide, lacking its outer arch 
rear-arch (Vincent and Abel 19 14: 












cxcvii1_ Church of the Sheep Pool (no. 366): west front. 


Decoration and Furnishings 


The chapel appears to have been largely devoid of te 
tectural decoration. Vincent records a fluted socle, but . 
Corinthian capitals that he also illustrates ues a : ‘ 
Byzantine (Vincent and Abel 1914: 689-90, figs. 2 ; 4 
Conrad Schick describes paintings on the north wa “ 
the crypt, apparently depicting an angel ae a 
waters, but these may posssibly have belonged to ee 
Byzantine church rather than its Crusader ae ‘si 
(1890a: 19). They occupied the space above the a on 
western bay of the north wall, but were destroye nee 
the First World War (Vincent and Abel 1914: 687-8: 
der Vliet 1938: 180-1). 


Relics 


miro 
In making his will on 13 November eee ors 
Sanchez, king of Navarre, bequeathed to Fe 
abbot of Cardefia, the balance of his goods 


‘ “Tas honour of 
with the purpose that you should take pains to buildin 


‘lori to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary and in memory of my P Dele 
Jerusalem, a church with its domain, which ie i by God's 
likeness of the Sacred Pool in Jerusalem, inside which, canes 
revelation, I found a piece of the Sacred Holy Cross. ee 
Martin 1906: 43, cf. 24) - 
The date of Ramiro Sanchez’s pilgrimage 1s e088 
though later historians placed it in nee Yael out 
(Hergueta y Martin 1906: 23-4). Abbot Virila caus 
the king’s instructions in 1136, oe the Pool, 
later known as Pecifia a church of St Mary © jal to the 
with an adjacent chapel established asa sopeeonle 3, 22, 
late king’s family (Hergueta y Martin 1908: 

35-6). 
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Associated Buildings 


In 1889, another cistern was discovered lying immediately 
west of the cistern below the Crusader chapel and built like 
it against the north face of the causeway between the two 
pools. It is 17.5 m long internally and 5 m wide at the top, 
narrowing to 4.5 m at the bottom. It seems likely that the 
two cisterns were originally one, and that the wall that 
divides them was inserted when the fifth-century church 
was built. The cistern’s pointed barrel-vault, however, is 
set at a higher level and appears to be twelfth century in 
date. An opening in the west wall of the cistern, 7 m above 
the base, leads into another, which appears to have 
extended northwards against the west side of the earlier 
pool (Van der Vliet 1938: 175-7, fig. 86). 


Epigraphy 


A fifth- or sixth-century epitaph in Greek of Amos, deacon 
of the Probatica’ was found near Bab Sitti Maryam (the 
Jehoshaphat Gate) in 1936 (Van der Vliet 1938: 148-9 
fig. 74). 


Visited 17.5.83, 17.8.89, 15.9.94, 16.4.95, 
4.12.02. 
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137-9; Rinuccini 1474: 163: Roussée 1962: 108-9: 1965: 
171-4; Schick C 1888b; 1890a: Schick R 1995: 333-4: Slavonic 
Anon. c.1360: 390; Van der Vliet 1938: de Vaux and Roussée 
1957; Vincent and Abel 1914: 677-92. figs. 272-9. pl LXVITE: 
Wilkinson 1978: 95-104. figs. 73-9: 1988: 18. 28-9. fig. 3. 


No. 367 The Abbey Church of the Templum 
Domini, or St Mary (Qubbat as-Sakhra, Dome 
of the Rock), including Qubbat al-Mi‘raj 
17237.13170 (Map 3) 


History 
The Jewish Temple of Jerusalem. rebuilt for the last time by 
Herod the Great from 20 BC onwards. was finally destroyed 
during the sack of the city by Titus in ap 70. Although an 
attempt to rebuild it was made during the second Jewish 
revolt (aD 132-5). its precinct became the Capitolium. con- 
taining a temple of Jupiter. when Hadrian re-established 
the city as Alia Capitolina after the revolt’s super : Oe 
Cassius, LxIx. 12 (Loeb, VIII. 446); Mango 193 2-3: 
Flusin 1992: ef. Gibson and Taylor 1994: 69- : 0: pace 
Vincent and Abel 19 14; 32-4: Creswell 1969: 1. rane 
In early Christian times some of the sites lying tae ¢ 
Temple precinct. including the Pinnacle (no. ere es 
visited by pilgrims. but for Christians the Temple's i sae 
tion had been foreseen by Christ and no attempt wou 
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made to rebuild it (cf. Wilkinson 1977: 173; 1981: 38). 
One visitor, in 333, was the pilgrim from Bordeaux, who 
saw in front of the altar within the sanctuary (aedes) the 
marble stained with the blood of Zechariah, son of 
Barachiah (2 Chronicles 24.20—2; Matthew 23.35), who 
by this time was already being confused with Zechariah 
the father of John the Baptist; the pilgrim also noted two 
statues of Hadrian and, ‘not far from them, a pierced stone 
which the Jews come and anoint each year’ and at which 
‘they mourn and rend their garments, and then depart’ 
(CCSL, cLxxv, 15-16; trans. Wilkinson, 156-7; cf. Egeria 
(384), in Peter the Deacon, frag. E (CCSL, cLxxv, 95-6; 
trans. Wilkinson, 183)). Jerome was also aware of the tra- 
dition that identified the blood-stained stones between the 
ruins of the Temple and the altar, and he located them on 
the south side of the precinct, near the gates to Siloam 
(Comm. in Matt., xx111, 35 (CCSL, Lxxvi1, 219-20; PL, 
XXVII, 173-4)); they may possibly have been part of the 
Roman Capitoline temple. He also confirms the existence of 
a statue of Jupiter and another of Hadrian on horseback 
(Comm. in Esaiam, 1, ii, 9 (CCSL, LXx111, 33; PL, xxiv, 49): 
Comm. in Matt., xx1v, 15 (CCSL, Lxxvul, 226; PL, xxv1, 
177); Mango 1992: 3). In 363, the emperor Julian permit- 





cxcix The Temple area (Haram ash-Sharif) from the air, 





ted the Jews to begin rebuilding their Temple, no doubt 
around the rock; but a natural disaster forced them to stop 
work before the foundations were completely dug (John 
Chrysostom, Expositio in Psalmum CX (PG, Lv, 285-6); 
Sozomen, V, 22 (PG, LXVII, 1281-5; NPNF, 11.ii, 343-4); 
Brock 1976). Although Jews were still able to visit the rock 
in the fifth century, it is uncertain whether their custom 
of performing the penitential liturgy there continued up 
to the time of the Muslim conquest. A sixth-century 
Christian source records that nothing remained of 
Solomon's Temple except for a single crypt (Breviarius, V1 
(CCSL, CLXXv, 112; trans. Wilkinson, 61)). Epiphanius 
(639-89) also mentions both ‘the Hanging Rock’ and ‘the 
Holy of Holies, where the blood of Zacharias congealed’ 
(ch. 1 (trans. Wilkinson, 117); cf. Wilkinson 1977: 173; 
1981: 36-8, 157, 321; Mango 1992: 3-7). 

In 638, the Temple area was occupied by the Muslims 
under ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab and an area for prayer, partly 
covered, was established at the southern end of the plat- 
form (see no. 368). Subsequently the praying area was 
extended to the north to take in the rock, and a large octag- 
onal building with a double ambulatory anda high central 
timber dome was built over it (pls. cxc1x—cc). This was 
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richly decorated inside and out with wall mosaics and pre- 
cious stones. According to an inscription in the mosaics 
covering its outer, octagonal arcade, the Dome of the Rock 
(or Qubbat al-Sakhra) was built — or more likely begun — by 
the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in 72 H/AD 691-2, though the 
caliph’s name was replaced a century later by that of the 
Abbasid ‘Abd Allah al-Ma’min (Van Berchem 1925: 
228-46, no. 215). 

The structure was not itself a mosque, but a shrine 
located within the existing mosque precinct. Al- 
Mugaddasi (ap 984) records that ©Abd al-Malik built it to 
record the victory of Islam over Christianity and to rival 
the dome of the Holy Sepulchre. This is also the symbolic 
message that Oleg Grabar and others have read into the 
building, its decoration and the anti-Christian polemic of 
its mosaic inscriptions. A story recorded by al-Yaq‘tbi (AD 
874), Eutychius and other writers, however, tells that “Abd 
al-Malik intended it to divert the Muslim pilgrimage away 
from Mecca and Medina, which at the time was in the 
hands of the rival caliph, ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr. In 
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developing Jerusalem and the Haram ash-Sharif both 
liturgically and artistically as a pilgrimage centre, the 
Umayyads also seem to have drawn on its association with 
the Temple of Solomon and with ideas of judgement and 
paradise connected with the expected Last Days. Quite 
absent from ‘Abd al-Malik’s inscriptions. however, was any 
reference to the traditions relating to the isrd@’, or ‘night 
journey’ of Muhammad from Mecca to Jerusalem (based 
on Qur‘an 17.1), or to his mi Taj, or ascension to Heaven. 
It seems that these traditions only came to be associated 
with the Aqsa and the Dome of the Rock at a later date, 
albeit before the Crusader conquest (for discussion of the 
building’s date and meaning. see Blair 1992: Busse 1977; 
1986; 1987; 1991: Creswell 1958: 17-18; 196921. 65-7: 


Elad 1992; Goitein 1950; Grabar 1959: Le Strange 1890: 
1989a; 12-24, 46-60: 


114-19, 144-51: Rosen-Ayalon 
Van Berchem 1925: 223-55; Van Ess 1992: ef. Peters 
1983). 

According to Ibn al- 
w/Ap 1016-17, and inscriptions 


‘Athir, the dome collapsed in 407 
on the timber cross- 
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braces between the present inner and outer shells record a 
rebuilding in 423 H/AD 1022-3 by the Fatimid caliph al- 
Zahir (Mujir al-Din 1495-6: 68-9; Van Berchem 1925: 
261-74, nos. 220-2; Creswell 1958: 30; 1969: 1, 94-6; 
RCEA, vi, nos. 2328-30). The repair work evidently 
included restoration of the mosaics inside the drum, which 
another inscription dates to 418 n/aD 1027-8 (Van 
Berchem 1925: 274-88, no. 223; Creswell 1969: 1, 95; 
Kessler 1970; RCEA, VI, no. 2359). In 1047, the building 
was seen and described by Nasir-i Khusraw (trans. 
Thackston, 38-42; Le Strange 1890: 128-9). According 
to a mid-fourteenth-century source, however, in 452 H/ 
Ap 1060 the great lantern that Nasir-i Khusraw had seen 
hanging over the rock fell down, a portent of grave things 
to come (Mujir al-Din 1495-6: 69; Le Strange 1890: 130). 

When the Crusaders took Jerusalem, the Dome of the 
Rock, known to them as the Temple, had already been 
standing for four centuries. On 15-16 July 1099, the 
Temple area, to which some thousands of Muslim inhabi- 
tants had fled, was occupied by Tancred amid scenes of 
carnage (for discussion of the different accounts, see Kedar 
2004a). Fulcher of Chartres relates that Tancred seized 
much gold and many precious stones from the Temple, but 
later restored them, even though at that time it was not 
being used as a church (Fulcher, 1, 28, 2 (RHC Occ, 111, 
359-60; trans. Ryan, 122); Anon. Rhenanus, xxx (RHC 
Occ, v, 497); cf. Bartolf of Nangis, xxxvit (RHC Occ, 11, 
516)). According to Albert of Aachen, Tancred took two 
days to remove gold and silver amounting to six camel- or 
mule-loads, which he later divided with Duke Godfrey (ch. 
vi, 23 (RHC Occ, Iv, 479; trans. Guizot, 1, 342)). In Ralph 
of Caen’s florid verse account of the despoilment of the 
Temple, Tancred symbolically orders the decapitation of a 
cast metal statue, improbably identified as representing 
Muhammad (ch. cxx1x (RHC Occ, 111, 69 5-6; IHC, 1, 186); 
cf. Tudebodus cont., cxxiv (RHC Occ, 11, 222-3); 
Muratova 1982). 

The building quickly assumed a prime role in the litur- 
gical life of Crusader Jerusalem, probably as much because 
of its Old and New Testament associations as for the fact 
that apart from the Holy Sepulchre and the Aqsa mosque 
it represented the only religious space within the city 
capable of holding a large number of people. When the city 
fell, the clergy and laity therefore went to the Holy 
Sepulchre and the Temple, singing hymns and making 
offerings (Fulcher, 1, 29, 2 (RHC Occ, 111, 360; trans. Ryan 
123); Historia Niceana, Lx (RHC Occ, v, 176); Tudebodus, 
xv (RHC Occ, 111, 110; trans. Hill and Hill, 120)). On 5 
ooo ao 

des as found near the Holy Sepulchre, it was 
carried in procession to the Temple (Fulcher, 1, 30, 4 (RHC 
Occ, 11, 361; trans. Ryan, 125); William of Tyre, 1x, 4 


59: 


(CCCM, Lx111, 424-5; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 384-5), 
Hagenmeyer 1900: 485-6). The Temple was also the 
setting for prayers offered by Godfrey, his men and the citi- 
zens of Jerusalem before the victory over the Muslims at 
Ascalon in August 1099 (William of Tyre, rx, 11 (CCCM, 
Lx11, 433-4; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 395); Guibert of 
Nogent, vir, 17 (CCCM, cxxvita, 295-6; trans. Garand, 
255-6); Gesta Francorum, xxx1x (ed. Hill, 94); Raymond of 
Aguilers, xx1 (RHC Occ, 111, 303; trans. Hill and Hill, 133); 
Tudebodus, xvi (RHC Occ, 111, 113; trans. Hill and Hill, 
122-3)). And at Easter 1101, the Holy Fire only appeared 
in the Sepulchre after the king, patriarch, papal legate, 
clergy and people had gone to the Temple as penitents early 
on Sunday morning (Fulcher of Chartres, 1, 8 (RHC Occ, 
UI, 386-7); Guibert of Nogent, vit, 42 (CCCM, cxxvila, 
343: trans. Garand, 297); Bartolf of Nangis, XLVI1I (RHC 
Occ, 111, 525); Caffaro (RHC Occ, v.i, 61; THC, 1, 316-18); 
Ekkehard, xxx11 (RHC Occ, v, 36; IHC, 1, 310-12); 
Hagenmeyer 1902: 421-2). 

The western occupiers of the city were for the most part 
well aware that the Dome of the Rock was not the actual 
Temple of the Old Testament; however, they believed that 
it had a similar form and occupied the same position. It was 
therefore identified from the beginning as the Temple of 
the Lord (Templum Domini). Descriptions dating from just 
after the fall of Jerusalem confirm that at its centre the 
natural rock stood exposed to view. This was identified by 
some as a relic of the threshing floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite, where David saw the angel of the Lord and subse- 
quently erected an altar (2 Samuel 24.15-2 5) and where 
Solomon later built the first Temple (2 Chronicles 3.1; 
Fulcher of Chartres, 1, 26, 7-9 (RHC Occ, 111, 356; trans. 
Ryan, 118); Bartolf of Nangis, xxx1I (RHC Oce, 11, 510: 
IHC, 1, 150)). Saewulf (1102-3) associated the place with 
Bethel, where Jacob dreamt of a ladder to Heaven and set 
up an altar (Genesis 28.10-22); he also identified the cave 
below the rock as the Holy of Holies of Solomon's Temple 
(ch. xtv (CCCM, cxxxix, 67; trans. Wilkinson, 104)). 
Some descriptions also maintained that the building still 
contained the Tabernacle, in which were kept the rod e 
Aaron, the head of Zechariah son of Barachiah, Jacob's 
altar to the Lord, the two tablets of Moses, the Ark of ane 
Covenant and some of the manna provided to the Israelites 
in the desert (Qualiter sita (c.1103) (IHC, 1, 2; trans. 
Wilkinson, 90-1); cf. Ottobonian Guide (1 101-3), p 
(trans. Wilkinson, 92)). Others, however, dismissed this 
view, pointing out that although King Josiah commande 
the Ark to be placed in the Temple (2 Chronicles 3 5.3). re 
prophet Jeremiah had hidden both the Ark and the 
Tabernacle in the desert (2 Maccabees 2.4-8; Fulcher. 
26, 7-8 (RHC Oce, 111, 356; trans. Ryan, 118); Bartol ® 
Nangis, xxx11 (RHC Oce, 11, 510; IHC, 1, 150)).M 


to be accurate is the description of a gold lamp hanging by 
a chain from the centre of the dome (Qualiter sita (c.1103) 
(IHC, 11, 2; trans. Wilkinson, 91)), though the conflicting 
interpretations of it that reached Albert of Aachen 
included one that it contained the Blood of Christ or some 
other relic (ch. v1, 24 (RHC Occ, 1v, 480; THC, 1, 274-6; 
trans. Guizot, 1, 343); cf. Peter the Deacon, frag. C3 (CCSL, 
CLXxv, 95)). 

Whatever westerners may have thought about the trust- 
worthiness of its Old Testament associations, they held the 
existing Temple to be holy because of its associations with 
Christ and the Virgin Mary (Bartolf of Nangis, xxxII (RHC 
Occ, 111, 510: IHC, 1, 150); Arnulf, in Ralph of Caen, CXxxV 
(RHC Oce, 111, 700; IHC, 1, 188)). The places in the Temple 
area listed by Saewulf, for example, include those where 
Jesus used to rest and confess His disciples, where the angel 
appeared to Zechariah (Luke 1 8-13) (and where 
Zechariah son of Barachiah was slain (Matthew 23.3 5)), 
where Jesus was circumcised (Luke 2.21). where He was 
presented by His parents on the day of the Purification of 
the Virgin and was received by Simeon (Luke 2.22-35), 
where at twelve years of age He was found sitting among 
the teachers (Luke 2.42-50), where He drove out the 
money-changers and traders (Matthew 2 1.12-13), where 
He said, ‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up’(John 2.19 (RSV)), and where He encountered the 
woman taken in adultery (John 8.3—11). Saewulf adds 
more specifically: 


There may still be seen in the rock the footprints of the Lord, 
when He hid himself and went out of the Temple. as we read in 
the gospel (John 8.59), lest the Jews should throw at Him the 
stones that they had in their hands. (ch. xv (CCCM, CXXXIX, 68)) 


These supposed footprints were possibly the ones that 
Nasir-i Khusraw had earlier attributed to Abraham and 
Isaac (trans. Thackston, 40; Le Strange 1890: 128) and 
Ibn al-‘Arabi on 1092-5 had interpreted as those of 
Muhammad ‘while he rode on Burdq’ (trans. Drory, 111). 

The Russian Abbot Daniel (1106-8) attributed ‘the 
church of the Holy of Holies’ to ‘Umar. He describes it as 
decorated inside and out with mosaics, with marble slabs 
on the walls and floor, and with a dome covered with gilded 
copper. He adds that the tomb and blood of Zechariah were 
at one time to be seen inside the cave, but no longer. 
Outside the cave, however, was the stone that Jacob used as 
a pillow when he had his dream (ch. xvi (trans. Ryan, 
132)). 

An anonymous guide of this period also refers to the 
exposed rock inside the church, but adds that an altar had 
been placed on it. It identifies the rock as the place where 
Jesus was presented and where He used to ascend to preach 
tothe people. The church also contained ajar similar to the 
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one in Cana in Galilee (see Vol. 11, no. 181). The cave, 
which was formerly the Holy of Holies, contained the 
places where the angel appeared to Zechariah and where 
Jesus was sitting when the Pharisees brought to Him the 
woman taken in adultery (de Situ Urbis, W-U1 (IHC. un, 74: 
PPTS, v, 1-3: trans. Wilkinson, 177); cf. Peter the Deacon, 
frag. C3 (CCSL, CLXxv, 95)). 

According to Fulcher of Chartres, for the first lileen 
years after the conquest the rock remained exposed; but 
because it disfigured the building. it was then covered over 
and paved in marble. By the time when he was writing. in 
the 1120s, an altar had been placed over it and a choir 
fitted out for the clergy (Fulcher, 1, 26, 5-9 (RHC Oce. 11, 
356-7; trans. Ryan, 117-18): cf. William of Tyre. vit, 3 
(CCCM, Lxi11, 386-7; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1. 344-5): 
de Vogiié 1881: 563). It is uncertain precisely when the 
church came to be served by Augustinian canons (cf. 
Fulcher, 1, 30, 2 (RHC Occ, 111, 361; trans. Ryan, 124). 
According to William of Tyre, it was Godfrey who first 
installed canons there, as he had done in the Holy 
Sepulchre, endowing them with ample benefices or 
prebends and with houses in the vicinity of the church (ch. 
1x, 9 (CCCM, LXHI, 430-1; trans. Babcock and krey, 1. 
391-2): cf. Historia Nicwana, LXx1 (RHC Occ, v. 176)). The 
head of such a community. Arnulf, praclatus Templi 
Domini, is also listed among the signatories of a letter 
written to tell Baldwin of Edessa of the death of Duke 
Godfrey in July 1100 (Albert of Aachen. VII. 30 (RHC Oce, 
Iv, 526; trans. Guizot, I. 417)). Until March 1 101, 
however, when he left Palestine for Antioch. the Templum 
Domini and an adjoining quarter of the city had been held 
by Tancred (Bartolf of Nangis, xivi (RHC Occ. HH. 523: 
THC, 1, 162)).An inscription seen by the pilgrim Theodoric 
in 1172 also suggests that building work was carried out 
in the sanctuary of the church in 1101 (ch. xv (CCCM. 
CXxXxIX, 161; PPTS. V. 26-7); cf. Thomsen 1921: 37. no. 
71a; de Sandoli 1974: 108. no. 132). 

Although the canons were most probably first intro- 
duced under Godfrey. it seems that they were only regular- 
ized under Baldwin ]. A prior of the Templum Domini ts first 
mentioned in 1112. He was Achard. a former canon of 
Arrouaise and archdeacon of Thérouanne. Achard had 
probably come to the Holy Land in 1108 with the papal 
legate, Conon, bishop of Palestrina and founder of os 
reformed canons of Arrouaise. who presided at ne cone 
of Jerusalem in 1111 (Cart. des Hosp.. 25-6. Hoe : oe 
15, no. 68: de Vogiié 1881: 564: Mayer 197 7: 222-9: 
Hamilton 1980: 96; Dondi 2004: 49 0.40. sikbe 59 
n.90). Achard himself attended the council Sa in 
1120 (William of Tyre. x1. 13 (CCCM. Exit, 363: trans: 
Babcock and Krey, 1, 536) 


). and is last mentioned in 
November 1 136 (Bresc-Bautier. 153-5. no. 61: RRH. 41. 
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no. 165). His successor, Geoffrey, witnessed a gift made to 
the Templars by William of St Omer sometime after 1 
September 1137 (d’Albon, 99, no. 141); but by February 
1138 Geoffrey had become abbot (Bresc-Bautier, 80-3, no. 
23: 96-8, no. 33; 98-101, no. 34; RRH, 43, no. 172; 45, 
no. 181; 43-4, no. 174). His successor as prior, Hugh, is 
mentioned as such in 1156 (Bresc-Bautier, 143—5, no. 54; 
RRH, 83, no. 323) and 1159 (de Marsy, 135, no. 16; RRH, 
88, no. 338). Geoffrey himself was still alive in July 1160 
(Bresc-Bautier, 123-27, no. 45; RRH, 92-3, no. 354; cf. 
Linder 1982), but he died soon afterwards and was 
replaced as abbot by the same Hugh, who is referred to as 
abbot between 1161 (RRH, 98, no. 372) and 1167-8 
(Bresc-Bautier, 288-9, no. 147; RRH, 119, no. 455). 
Hugh was followed as abbot by Raymond, who is men- 
tioned in 1168-9 (Bresc-Bautier, 292-6, no. 150; RRH, 
123-4, nos. 469-70) and in 1169 gave authenticated 
relics from the Holy Sepulchre, Calvary and the place of 
the Presentation to Maurice, lord of Craon (de Broussillon, 
1, 104, no. 143). His successor was Roger, son of Roard, 
who is mentioned between 1175-6 (Bresc-Bautier, 313, 
no. 161; RRH, 143, no. 536) and 1180 (Cart. des Hosp., 1, 
389-90, no. 576; RRH, 159, no. 597). According to John 
of Ibelin, the abbot was a suffragan of the patriarch and 
was allowed to bear a mitre, cross and ring (ch. ccxxv1 (ed. 
Edbury, 591-2); cf. Tractatus de locis (ed. Kedar, 126); 
James of Vitry, Narratio, 111 (IHC, 111, 384)). 

Of the canons, a chaplain, Amicus, is mentioned in 
1142-5 (Delaborde, 55-6, no. 23; RRH, 54, no. 213) and 
a cellarer, William, in 1186 (Kohler, 49-50, no. 48; RRH 
Ad, 44, no. 657b). Sometime between 1130 and 1136, 
under the aegis of Patriarch William of Malines, the priors 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the Templum Domini, Mount Sion 
and the Mount of Olives formed a bond of confraternity, to 
be celebrated every year on 16 March, by which they 
agreed to pray for the sick and assist in the funerals of 
members of each other's chapters (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 434 
(fol. 150a-b); Bresc-Bautier, 351-2, appx. 3; Dondi 2004: 
65, 168, 199). 

Abbot Achard was also the author of a poem in praise of 
the Temple (Tractatus (ed. de Vogiié); cf. IHC, 1, 51-61; 
Clark 1911; Lehmann 1941). This was addressed either to 
Baldwin I (1100-1118) or to Baldwin I (1118-31), and 
had a political message (de Vogiié 1881: 562-6). Those, he 
wrote, who pretended to be defenders of the faith but were 
really enemies of the Lord had despoiled the goods of the 
sanctuary (lines 11-20, 494-502). These must have been 
considerable, to judge by the splendour of the mosaics and 
marbles decorating the building, both inside and out (lines 
496-500). He therefore asked King Baldwin, the dedicatee 
of the poem, to force the thieves to return the stolen goods 
(lines 503-8), so that with a solemn consecration in 


summer (lines 509-13) it would be possible to complete 
the cycle of earlier consecrations, namely that of Solomon 
in autumn, that of Esdras in spring, and that of Judas 
Maccabeus in winter (lines 270-3). As it turned out, the 
formal consecration was eventually conducted on 3 March 
1141, three days after Easter, by the papal legate, Alberic, 
bishop of Ostia, assisted by the patriarch, bishops and 
leading laymen (William of Tyre, xv, 18 (CCCM, LXtl, 
699-700: trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 122-3)). 

The Temple played an important part in the liturgy of 
Jerusalem in the twelfth century. According to the 1122 
revision of the Greek Typicon of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
Palm Sunday procession, which had formerly gone to the 
Sheep Pool (no. 366), now came to ‘the Temple, to 
the Holy of Holies’ (ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 18; 
Wilkinson 1977: 173). The Latin service book of the Holy 
Sepulchre specifies that on that occasion those who 
remained in Jerusalem while the patriarch went to 
Bethany, namely the convents of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
Hospital of St John, St Mary Latin and St Mary of Moan 
Sion, should congregate in the Templum Domini with the 
people, where one of the bishops, or failing that the prior 
or subprior of the Holy Sepulchre, or one of the canons, 
would bless the palms. They would all then go down to the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat to meet the patriarch’s procession. 
The combined procession would then enter the aa 
through the Golden Gate (see no. 293), and assemble a 
the station at the south door of the Templum Domun!, the 
people spilling down the steps towards the Templum 
Salomonis (al-Aqsa mosque: no. 368). They would a 
disperse after singing an antiphon (Kohler, ‘Rituet, 
412-13 (fols. 79b—80b)). ihe 

The principal feast celebrated in the Temple was ae 
Purification of the Virgin Mary, or Presentation of . 
Lord, on 2 February, when another station was aa 
(Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 405, 410 (fols. 50a, 67a). In a 
Patriarch Fulcher ordained that on that occasion, if ' 
patriarch was absent, the prior of the Holy Sepulchre ee ; 
preach and say mass in his stead (Bresc-Bautier, meer 
no. 54; 283-7, no. 146; RRH, 83, no. 323; 115, ay fat 
Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 111, 250—5, no. 95), a ruling es 
was later upheld by Pope Alexander III (11 70-80) pane 
Bautier, 302, no. 153; RRH, 128, no. 484; aly 
Vorarbeiten, 111, 293-4, no. 119). The canons of the - 
Sepulchre would also process to the Temple and Oe aa 
there on Rogation Sunday (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 42 fd 
100a)); and on 15 July, the day on which Jerusalem fel 
been taken by the Crusaders, a procession would go oe 
prime to the south door of the Temple, and thence we 
place on the north wall of the city, where the mae 
broke through in 1099 (Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 428-9 


rve' 
119b-120b)). John of Wurzburg (c.1165) has prese 














the prayer that was said by the canons of the Templum 
Domini on the Feast of the Presentation of Mary in the 
Temple, on 21 November (CCCM, CxxxIX, 140; PPTS, v, 
13). Theodoric (1172) also records that at Easter the Holy 
Fire sometimes came to the Temple or to St John’s (no. 
323) rather than to the Holy Sepulchre, and that in any 
case it was the custom to present it to the Temple before 
anyone except the patriarch had lit their candle from it; 
there was also a tradition that it was brought to the Temple 
from the Holy Sepulchre through an underground passage 
(ch. vitt, xIv (CCCM cxxxIx, 152, 158; PPTS, v, 15, 24)). 

If Duke Godfrey had indeed endowed the Temple, as 
William of Tyre maintains, it is possible that his donation 
did not distinguish between gifts to it and to the Holy 
Sepulchre; for, whereas the latter came to form a 
significant part of the Holy Sepulchre’s endowment, the 
one charter that we have confirming the Temple’s posses- 
sions makes no mention of Godfrey at all. This may 
perhaps have been the root of the difficulty that Achard 
alluded to in his poem. William of Tyre also accounts part 
of the excessive wealth of the former patriarch, Arnulf of 
Chocques, in 1101, to his having received the revenues 
from the Holy Sepulchre and the Templum Domini as 
archdeacon of Jerusalem (ch. x, 7 (CCCM, LXIII, 461; 
trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 425)). Sources from the time of 
the Fifth Crusade (1217-18) valued the combined income 
from offerings to the Holy Sepulchre and Temple at 30,000 
bezants a year and those to the Holy Sepulchre alone at 
20,000, figures which if accurate presumably referred to 
the period before 1187 (Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr 
(Rothelin), xv (RHC Oce, 11, 521; trans. Shirley, 34); James 
of Vitry, Hist. Or., 111, 1 (HC, 111, 362)). 

Among the Temple’s properties that were confirmed to 
Abbot Hugh by King Amalric on 6-11 April 1166 were the 
walled court adjoining the Templum Domini, including 
baths, houses and lands both cultivated and uncultivated, 
and other properties and rents in Jerusalem, in its territory, 
and in the towns and territories of Hebron, Blanchegarde, 
Ascalon, Ibelin (Yibna), Nablus, Caesarea (cf. RRH, 
216-17, no. 810), Janin, Acre, Tyre (cf. RRH, 293, n0. 
1114) and Transjordan (Chalandon, ‘Un diplome inédit’; 
RRH Ad, 25-6, no. 422a; cf. Clermont-Ganneau 1888: Vv. 
70-8). The ‘walled court’ would have represented the 
entire Haram apart from the Aqsa and its immediate envi- 
rons, which were held by the Templars (see nos. 368-9). 
Some of the abbey’s properties within the Temple precinct. 
however, were evidently in private hands, for sometime 
between 1137 and 1160 Abbot Geoffrey confirmed to 
Arnold the Baker (Fornerius) a house and a cellar which 
the latter had purchased from the abbey’s ‘man’, Vincent 
(RRH Ad, 13, no. 173b). The canons also had care of the 
churches of St John in ‘Ain Karim (no. 7), St Andrew 
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outside the walls of Acre (see Vol. rv), St Julian in Tyre (see 
Vol. 1v) and a former mosque in Ascalon (no. 23); and 
from other sources we also know that they had charge over 
the church in Transjordan until the appointment of one of 
their canons, Guerricus, as bishop in 1167 (see nos. 129 
and 229), and the principal parish church in Nablus (no. 
160). In the West the canons were granted churches at 
Baroli in Sicily (Prologo, 132-3: RRH, 124, no. 470) and 
at Woodbridge (Linder 1982) and North Ferriby (Beck 
1911: Linder 1982: 127-8) in England during the twelfth 
century; but in general very little is known of the church's 
possessions outside the kingdom of Jerusalem in this 
period (Hamilton 1980: 99). The service of fifty sergeants 
owed by the Templum Domini, however, suggests that 
overall its endowment was modest, equivalent to that of St 
Mary Latin and the abbey of the Mount of Olives, but con- 
siderably less than St Mary of Mount Sion or St Mary in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat ( John of Ibelin, CCNNNIN (ed. 
Edbury, 615)). 

The Descriptio locorum (113 1-43) offers further thoughts 
on who was responsible for building the existing Temple 
after the destruction of the third by Titus and Vespasian: 


Some say that it was rebuilt by Helena at the time of the emperor 
Constantine, others by the emperor Heraclius. others by 
Justinian Augustus, and others by a certain emir of Memphis in 
Egypt in honour of Alachiber (Allah Kabir), that is the Great God. 
which an Arabic inscription clearly declares. For at the coming of 
the Franks nothing of the Law or of Greck was to be seen painted 
on it. (ch. XXXVI (IHC, 11, 100-2: pPTS. v. 38)) 


This explanation is repeated in later accounts (Fretellus 
(1137), Lit (ed. Boeren. 32, 58-9); Anon. VI (1148), 1X 


(IHC, 111, 70); John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) (CCCM. CXXXIX, 


87-8; PPTS, V. }])). According to William of Tyre. the 


mosaic inscriptions identified the builder as ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattab, but in this he was evidently mistaken (ch. 1, 2: 
vitt, 3 (CCCM, LXIN. 106-7, 386-7; trans. Babcock and 
Krey, I. 62-3, 344-5))- 
During the twelfth century. the biblical events assoct- 
ated with the Temple came to be more formally tied to 
certain locations. identified by altars. pictures and 
inscriptions. Peter the Deacon (11 37). for instance. 
describes the central part asa raised circular mound sur- 
rounded by walls: inside it was the Tabernacle. in which 
the Ark had remained until it was taken to Rome by 
Vespasian. 
On the left side of the Tabernacle Lord Jesus Christ placed his foot 


on a stone, when Simeon took him in his arms. and thus his foot 
remains sculpted there as if it had been impressed in wax. (frag. 


C3 (CCSL, CLXXV. 95; 


cf. trans. Wilkinson. 181-2) 


outh-west side. while the steps 
the south-east. Some accounts 


The footprint was on the s 
down into the cave were on 
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refer in ambiguous terms to the former contents of the 
Jewish Temple, as though objects purporting to be the 
ancient artefacts themselves may actually have existed 
there. An unnamed source of c.1160, for example, records 
that the rock where the Ark had formerly been placed still 
contained the rod of Aaron, the tablets of the law, the 
golden candlesticks, a jar containing manna and the fire of 
sacrifice, and that the oil used for annointing the priests 
and kings still trickled down from it (Anon. v11, 3 (IHC, 111, 
78); cf. Wilkinson, 233-4). Sometime between 1138 and 
1144, Usama ibn Mungidh accompanied the ‘amir Mu‘in 
al-Din to the Dome of the Rock, where a Frank showed 
them a picture of the Virgin and Child (trans. Hitti, 164: 
Gabrieli, 80; Gabrieli-Costello, 80). An Icelandic pilgrim of 
c.1150 also records that by then the rock had been 
enclosed by an iron grille (trans. Kedar and Westergard- 
Nielsen, 208; trans. Hill, 221). 

The pilgrim John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) gives a history 
of the Temple from the time of David and Solomon and 
enumerates its New Testament associations (CCCM, 
CXXXIX, 86-90; PPTS, v, 10-12). He then presents a 
detailed description of the building and the sites in and 
around it, quoting the inscriptions to be seen there: 


It is said that the Blessed Virgin Mary when already three years 
old was presented in the Temple of the Lord on 21] November, as 
these verses which are written there teach us: 


VIRGINIS SEPTEM VIRGO COMITATA PUELLIS 
SERVITURA DEO FUIT HIC OBLATA TRIENNIS, 


Here the Virgin, accompanied by seven virgin girls, 
was offered as a servant to God at the age of three. 


There indeed she frequently received solace fr 


om the angels, 
whence the verse: 


PASCITUR ANGELICO VIRGO MINISTERIO. 
The Virgin is supported by attendant angels. 


The Lord Jesus Christ cast out from the Temple the buyers and 
sellers, as a token of which on the right-hand [south- 
the Temple there is displayed with a great veneration of lamps 
and ornamentation a stone, which was trodden on and marked, 
so to speak, by the Lord's foot, when He alone by divine virtue 
stood up to so many and threw them out. This stone is joined to 
another stone. Our Lord is Tepresented as having been presented 


on this, as if on an altar, as is shown in a picture and by the words 
written above it thus: 


west] side of 


HIC FUIT OBLATUS REX REGUM VIRGINE NATUS 
QUAPROPTER SANCTUS Locus EST HIC IURE VOCATUS, 
QUO LOCUS ORNATUR, QUO SANCTUS IURE VOCATUR, 
HEC TACOB SCALAM VIDIT, CONSTRUXIT ET ARAM, 


Here was presented the Kin 


g of kings, born of the Virgi 
Wherefore this h € Virgin, 


as rightfully been called a holy place, 


Whence this place is adorned and by right is called holy, 
Here Jacob saw the ladder and built an altar. 


But although Jacob is depicted as having laid his head on that 
stone when he saw in his sleep the ladder stretching into heaven, 
by which angels ascended and descended, with all respect to the 
Temple, this is not true. And this verse is placed there: 


HAEC TUA SIT TERRA, IACOB, CUM PROLE FUTURA 
This land shall be for you, Jacob, and your descendants 


But this did not happen to Jacob in that place but far away, when 
he was on his way to Mesopotamia (Genesis 28.10-22), that isto 
say near Maior Mahumeria (al-Bira). (CCCM, cxxx1x, 90-1; cf. 
PPTS, v, 13-14) 


The place to which John is referring was evidently Baitin, 
which was identified as Bethel (see Vol. 1, no. 36). The text 
concerning the presentation of Christ is also recorded in 
abbreviated forms by an unknown pilgrim writer of 
around the same period (Anon. vit, 3 (IHC, 111, 78)) and 
by the pilgrim Theodoric, who visited in 1172. Theodoric's 
account is based largely on John of Wiirzburg’s, though he 
includes some additional details. His is the only account, 
for example, to state that the Temple and its altar were ded- 
icated to the Virgin Mary (ch. xv1 (CCCM, cxxx1x, 1 63-4; 
PPTS, v, 29-30)). He also confirms the location of the 
place of the Presentation beside the choir and describes it 
as enclosed by an iron screen with doors. Jacob's stone 
pillow lay a cubit away from it, and was associated with the 
text: Corpore sopitus sed mente Iacob vigil intus / Hic vidi 
scalam, titulum direxit ad aram (His body asleep but his mind 
inwardly awake, here Jacob saw a ladder and set up Soe 
stone as an altar) (Theodoric, xv (CCCM, CXxXxIX, 162; 
PPTS, v, 27)). 
John of Wiirzburg’s account continues: 


In the Temple, Our Lord freed an adultress from her accusers - : : 
That place is represented in a small crypt of the Temple, i 
entrance to which is on the left-hand [east] side of the ea 
and is called ‘The Confession’. Zechariah is said to have enter? 
the same place when he was assured by an angel of the ane 
tion of John. All this is indicated by a picture and inscriptions. 
which read thus: 


The angel to Zechariah: 


Cc. 
NE TIMEAS, ZACHARIA, EXAUDITA EST ORATIO TUA, ET 


Do not be afraid, Zechariah, your prayer has been heard, etc. 
(Luke 1.13) 


On the lintel is seen the image of Christ: 


ABSOLVO GENTES SUA CRIMINA CORDE FATENTES 


i eir 
Trelease from their offences those people who confess with th 
heart 78)1 


[cf. Anon. vil, 3 (IHC, 111, 
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In the Temple [precinct] Zechariah son of Barachiah suffered 
martyrdom at the altar that was outside, in the open air, more 
than twenty paces from the Temple, on which in Old Testament 
times the Jews used to sacrifice turtle-doves and pigeons. 
Afterwards it was converted by the Saracens into a sundial [cf. 
Descriptio locorum (1137-43), XXxVII (IHC, 11, 102; PPTS, v, 39); 
Anon. vi (1148), 1x (THC, 111, 72)]; and to this day it may still be 
seen and noted, because even today many Saracens come to it to 
pray, facing as it does towards the south, which is their accus- 
tomed direction of prayer. 

The Temple of the Lord, built up inside and outside by whom- 
soever with a wonderful marble facing, has the form of a sym- 
metrical rotunda, or rather of a rounded octagon, that is with 
eight corners on its circumference. Its wall is adorned on the 
outside with the finest mosaic work to mid height, for the remain- 
ing [lower] part is of marble. The lower wallis continuous, except 
where it is interrupted by four portals. It has one portal on the 
east, to which is adjoined a chapel dedicated to St James [see no. 
319]. (CCCM, cxxx1x, 91-2; PPTS, v, 14-16) 


On the north [the Temple] has a portal towards the cloister of the 
canons (claustrum dominorum), on the lintel of which many 
Saracenic letters are set. There, beside the portal, is the place of 
that health-giving water of which the prophet spoke: ‘I saw the 
water issuing from the side [of the Temple] ...’ [cf Ezekiel 
47.1~2]. At the entrance to the Temple from the west, up inside 
the porch there is an image of Christ, around which is this 
ePigpam: HAEC DOMUS MEA DOMUS ORATIONIS VOCABITUR 
(This my house shall be called a house of prayer). The Temple also 
hasa portal on the south facing the building of Solomon [al-Aqsa, 
no. 370], and furthermore a portal on the west facing the Lord's 
Tomb [no. 283], where also is the Beautiful Gate, through which 
Peter was passing with John when he answered the poor man 
seeking alms. . . Each of those two portals, namely those to the 
north and west, has six paired door-leaves, while that to the south 
has four and that to the east has two. Each of those portals, 
however, has a beautiful porch. 

These things are around the lower part of the wall. But in the 
upper part of the wall, that is to say where the mosaic work is 
applied, windows are inserted, so that in each of the eight sides 
there are five windows, except on those sides where the Temple's 
portals are, in which there are four windows; and the total 
number of them is thirty-six. Between that outer, enclosing wall 
and the internal large marble columns _ which number eight and 
Sustain that interior, narrower, higher, and inwardly rounded 
wall, which has [var. twelve] windows, and has beneath it four 
saiate piers — between the former, I say, and those columns are 
sixteen columns and eight piers built of squared marble stones. 
wan the space of eight paces between them. These sustain the 
intermediate roof between the outer wider wall and the inner 
Narrower wall; this has most beautiful ceiling panels. and above 
it, on the roof itself, is a place where it is possible to walk about on 
all sides, with lead channels provided to carry away the rain- 
water, Above this narrower wall there is raised on high a rounded 
dome, painted inside and covered in lead outside, at t 
of which the Christians have placed the sign of the Holy Cross. 


This is extremely offensive to the Saracens. who are willing to 


he pinnacle 


spend much of their gold to have it removed: for although they do 
not believe in the passion of Christ, none the less they venerate 
this Temple, since in it they adore their Creator, which however is 
to be considered idolatry according to Augustine. who asserts 
that anything done without faith in Christ is idolatry. 

Around the outside of the Temple, below the roof as it were, is 
this inscription as you ascend from the west: PAX AETERNA 
AB AETERNO PATRE SIT HUIC DOMUIL. BENEDICTA 
GLORIA DOMINI DE LOCO SANCTO SUO (Eternal peace 
be to this house from the Eternal Father. Blessed be the glory of the 
Lord from His holy place). Towards the south: BENE FUNDATA 
EST DOMUS DOMINI SUPRA FIRMAM PETRAM, 
BEATI QUI HABITANT IN DOMO TUA, DOMINE, IN 
SECULA SECULORUM LAUDA BUNT TE (The house of the 
Lord is well founded on a firm rock. Blessed are they who live in 
your house, O Lord: they shall praise you for ever and ever). 
Towards the east: VERE DOMINUS EST IN LOCO ISTO ET 
EGO NESCIEBAM. IN DOMO TUA, DOMINE, OMNES 
DICENT GLORIAM (Truly the Lord is in that place and I knew 
it not. In your house, O Lord, all will declare your glory). Towards 
the north: TEMPLUM DOMINI SANCTUM EST. DEI 
CULTURA EST, DEI AEDIFICATIO EST (The Temple of the 
Lord is holy; it is in God's care and is God's building). (CCCM, 
CXXXIX, 92-5; PPTS. V. 16-18) 


These texts would probably have been set as a frieze just 
below the upper arcade and water spouts. Theodoric also 
recorded them, but in a different order, altering acdificatio 
to sanctificatio in the text that John had placed on the 
north, and adding another after it: Hec est domus domini 
firmiter edificata (This is the House of the Lord. firmly built). 
The external mosaics on the side facing the chapel of St 
James (no. 319) also included the representation of a 
column, with the inscription: columpna romarit ich, xv 
(CCCM, CXXXIX, 159-60; PPTS. V. 25-6)). Outside the 
east door, to the south of the porch, Theodoric mentions a 
place five foot square. which was said to be the centre of the 
world and the place where under questioning Jesus said. 
‘This place is called Jerusalem’ (cf. Ezekiel 3.3% this place 
was presumably marked out and perhaps designated by an 
inscription. The cistern of Ezekiel 47.1-2. which John also 
mentions, he locates on the north side of the same porch 
(ch. xvI (CCCM, CXXXIX, 162-3: PPTS.¥. a8 7" = 
John’s description of the inscriptions inside the building 


is brief: 

Inside the Temple around the upper corn 
letters this response: AUDI, DOMINE. 
Hear my hymn): with its verse: R E SPICE. DO 
upon me. O Lord. etc.). Around the lower aided ce 
of the hymn em are written in £0 


Urbs beata Iherusal 
(CCCM. CXXXIX, 95: P 


pTs.v. 18) 
The full texts of thes : 
Theodoric. That on the upper cornice read: 
E, YMNUM ET ORATIONEM. QUAM SERVES TUUS 
INE, UT SENT OCULE TUT APERTE ET 


ce is placed in large 
yAINUM (0 Lord. 
MINE. ete. (ook 
rtain verscs 
Iden letters. 


e inscriptions. however. are given by 


AUDI. DOMIN 
ORAT CORAM TE. DOM 
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AURES TUE INTENTE SUPER DOMUM ISTAM DIE AC NOCTE. 
RESPICE, DOMINE, DE SANCTUARIO TUO ET DE EXCELSO 
CELORUM HABITACULO, 


Hear, O Lord, the hymn and prayer that your servant prays in 
your presence, O Lord, that your eyes may be open and your 
ears attentive on that house day and night. Look down, 

O Lord, from your sanctuary and from the height of heaven, 
your dwelling place. 


The lower inscription was: 


DOMUS MEA DOMUS ORATIONIS VOCABITUR, DICIT DOMINUS, 
IN EA OMNIS QUI PETIT ACCIPIT ET QUI QUERIT INVENIT ET 
PULSANTI APERIETUR: PETITE ET ACCIPIETIS, QUERITE ET 
INVENIETIS., 


“My house shall be called a house of prayer’, says the Lord. In it 
all who ask receive, and whoever seeks finds, and to him who 
knocks it shall be opened: ask and you shall receive, seek and 
you shall find. 


(ch. xv (CCCM, cxxx1x, 159-61; PPTS, v, 25-6)) 


The texts of these Latin antiphons invoke the dedication of 
Solomon's Temple (1 Kings 8.2 8-30) and were those 
appropriate to the dedication of a church (cf. Huygens 
1994: 161), suggesting that they may perhaps have been 
commissioned for the dedication of 1141. 


John of Wiirzburg also describes the court surrounding 
the Temple: 


This Temple, so aptly proportioned and decorated, has all around 
it a broad and level court, paved with close-fitting stones and 
square in shape, to which one ascends on three sides by many 
steps. Indeed, the court is quite skilfully raised above ground level. 
In the wall on the east it has a broad entrance of five arches, con- 
nected by four large columns, and this wall fa 
towards the Golden Gate [no. 293). 
the south a wide open entrance of three large arches joined by 
two marble columns, and on the Same side it has another 
entrance wider than the first. On the west, towards the city, the 
Same court has a fine opening through four arches, joined 
together by three marble columns. On the north the court is 
partly restricted on account of the addition of the cloister of the 
canons, but on the remainder of that side it has are 
width and an entrance. In addition, a fair a 
flat area adjoins the court on the southa 
smaller area towards the north. ( 
v, 18-20) 


ces in this way 
. . The same court has on 


asonably fair 
nd reasonably wide 
nd west, anda somewhat 
CCCM, cxxxrx, 95-6; cf. PPTS, 


The further det 
the existence 0 
front of the 


ails added by Theodoric include mention of 
f steps leading down toa large pool from in 
steps that led up to the upper court from the 
west. This pool was evidently Bir Sabil Qait Bay, 
formed by the medieval blocking of the forme 
entrance known as ‘Warren’s Gate’ (cf. Clermont- 
Ganneau 1896; 1, 165-6; Gibson and Jacobson 1996: 
80-3; Burgoyne 1992: 116-18; 1999: 215, fig. 2). 


a cistern 
r Temple 





Theodoric also mentions other cisterns beneath the 
esplanade and, next to the western steps up to the 
esplanade, the tomb of a rich man carved in alabaster and 
enclosed by a metal grille (ch. x1v (CCCM, cxxx1x, 158-9: 
PPTS, v, 24—-5)). 

One further feature seen by Theodoric but not by John of 
Wiirzburg, probably because it was unfinished at the time 
of his visit, was a small chapel whose inscriptions suggest 
that the work of embellishing the Templum Domini would 
have been virtually continuous during the twelfth century. 


At the entrance to the choir is an altar dedicated to St Nicolas 
enclosed by an iron screen which has on its upper part a cornice 
containing this inscription, in front: ANNO MILLESIMO 
CENTESIMO PRIMO, INDICTIONE VIIII*, EPACTA 
XVIII* (In 1101, in the 9" indiction and 18 epact). And 
on the left side! AB ANTIOCHIA CAPTA ANNI LXIIIL, 
IHERUSALEM LXIII (64 years after the capture of Antioch, 
63 after that of Jerusalem). And on the right side: TRIPOLIS 
LXII, BERITUS LXI, ASCALONIA XVIII ANNI (62after 
that of Tripoli, 61 after that of Beirut, 18 after that of Ascalon). 


These three texts indicate that work was undertaken in the 
church in 1101 during the reign of Baldwin I, in 1162 
during the reign of Baldwin III, and in 1171 during the 
reign of Amalric (ch. xv (CCCM, cxxx1x, 161; PPTS, Vv. 
26-7); Huygens 1994: 26-7). The last one also confirms 
that Theodoric’s visit was in 1172, rather than 1169. 

It seems unlikely that Benjamin of Tudela (1 169-71) 
entered the Templum Domini, since he says that the gentiles 
did not permit any image or effigy inside it (trans. Adler. 
22-3; Asher, 83-4), As the accounts by Usama and John 
of Wiirzburg show, however, the Haram ash-Sharif te 
accessible to Muslim pilgrims during the time of Hera 
occupation. In 1173, it was visited by al-Harawi. He foun 
the rock bearing Muhammad's footprint enclosed by a 
iron grille, twice the height of a man, which at the time 
when he was writing (he died in 1215) still existed only 
the south, where it was sealed into the platform. The tom 
of Zechariah, whom the Qur‘an identifies as the Laie 
of Mary in the Temple, he locates in the ‘cave of the souls 
(magharat al-arwah) below the rock. He also saw: 


ar the 
In front of the door that leads to the cave of the souls ae saint) 
iron grille, an image of Sulayman ibn Dawid (King areal 
and further west on a lead door a representation of the 


! mine, 
in gold encrusted with precious stones. (trans. Sourdel Tho 
63) 


Many of the Arabic mosaic inscriptions were still a 
and legible; and to the north lay the house of the pie fi 
in which were located some columns and other eee 
art (al-Harawi, trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 62-6; cf. fot 
Strange 1890: 131-3). Al-Idrist (1154), albeit writing A 
a Christian patron, appears to have based his accou 





largely on earlier Muslim sources, but also refers to the 
canons’ cloister and refectory on the north side of the 
church: 


Opposite to the northern gate is a beautiful garden, planted with 
all sorts of trees, and round this garden is set a colonnade of 
marble, of most wondrous workmanship. In the furthest part of 
this garden is a place of assembly, where the priests and deacons 
oa repasts. (trans. Le Strange, 34: cf. Le Strange 1890: 


According to Ernoul’s description of Jerusalem, the offices 
of the abbey and canons to the north of the Temple were 
entered directly from the north door (ch. xv ii (ed. de Mas 
Latrie, 197-9; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 38-41); cf. 
Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, ¢.1261), v1, x (RHC 
Oce, 11, 497-9, 508-9; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 
150-3, 165-6; trans. Shirley), 17-18, 24-5). In addition 
to the refectory referred to by al-Idrisi, the conventual 
buildings also included a chapter house, in which 
Frederick, archbishop of Tyre, a former canon of the 
Templum Domini, was buried following his death in Nablus 
on 30 October 1174 (William of Tyre, XXI, 4 (CCCM, 
LX111, 965; trans. Babcock and Krey, 11, 402); cf. Hamilton 
1980: 125-6). 

A Greek Orthodox visitor in 1177 was John Phocas. Like 
uke Daniel, he calls the church the Holy of Holies and 
describes the marble and mosaic decoration covering its 
internal and external walls. Of the shrines of the 
Presentation and Jacob he writes: 


On the left side of this church are two vaulted chambers, in one 
of which is depicted the Presentation of our Lord Christ, because 
re place the just man Simeon received our Lord Christ into 
ae and in the other the wondrous ladder which Jacob saw 
eal uP to heaven, with the angels of God ascending and 
Gace ing it; and beneath the picture of this ladder is to be seen 

ne upon which Jacob laid his head. (ch. x1v (PG, CXXXIIT, 
944; PPTS, v, 20)) 


Like Daniel and al-Harawi, he places the tomb of 
Zechariah in the crypt (ch. x1v (PG, CXXXIX; 944; PPTS, V. 
20; cf. trans. Wilkinson, 324)). 

When Baldwin IV died, a little before May 1185, his 
young nephew Baldwin V, who had already been crowned, 
Was given a formal coronation in the Holy Sepulchre. From 
there, on account of his small size, he was carried by Balian 
of Ibelin to the Templum Domini. As the Chronicle of Ernoul 
explains: 


It is the custom in Jerusalem, when the king wears the crown at 
the Sepulchre, that he takes the crown from the Sepulchre and 
wears it on his head from there to the Temple. the place where 
Jesus Christ was offered. There he offers his crown but he offers it 
for redemption. A similar thing used to be done when a woman 
had her first male child: she offered it at the Temple and redeemed 
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it for a lamb, or two young pigeons, or two turtledoves [Leviticus 
20.6-8]. (ch. x (ed. de Mas Latrie, 118)) 


After offering his crown in the Temple, the king proceeded 
to the former royal palace in the Aqsa mosque, by then the 
residence of the Templars. where a banquet was served 
(Ernoul, x (ed. de Mas Latrie, 118); Eracles, xx. 5 (RHC 
Oce, 11, 8); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, V (ed. Morgan. 21): 
Mayer 1967: 159-61, 168-71). This custom. which is 
also described by John of Ibelin (Livre, cexx (ed. Edbury, 
575-6)), may have dated from the time when the Aqsa was 
still a royal palace; there is even perhaps a hint of it in 
Guibert of Nogent’s confused retelling of Fulcher of 
Chartres’ account of the non-appearance of the Holy Fire 
at Easter 1101 (CCCM, CXxvIla, 343), and in Matthew of 
Edessa’s acount of the accession of Baldwin Hin 1118 (ch. 
1, 75 (trans. Dostourian, 221)). 

After the fall of Jerusalem to Saladin. 
27 Rajab (2 October), the anniversary of the mi‘raj (Aba 
Shama (RHC Or, IV. 318)), the Dome of the Rock was 
returned to Muslim use (cf. Charles of Anjou, Chron. (ed. 
Richard, 177); Robert of Auxerre (MGH SS, Xxv1. 250-2). 
In an act of great symbolism, the gilt cross that stood over 
the dome was pulled down (Baha’ al-Din (trans. Richards. 
78); Ibn al-‘Athir, al-Kamil (RHC Or, 1. 704); Abii’ l-Fida’ 
(RHC Or, 1, 57); cf. Creswell 1969: I. 96). According to 
western accounts, it was then dragged through the streets 
as far as David's Gate, where it was smashed to pieces (Cant. 
de Guillaume de Tyr. UXT (ed. Morgan. 75); Eracles, XNIV. 2 
(RHC Oce, 11, 104); Ernoul, XIX (ed. de Mas Latrie. 234-5): 
cf. de Expugnatione (RS, LXVI. 249-50). 

‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani writes of the inte 


building: 


which occurred on 


rior of the 


ranks had erected on ita church and an 


altar. They had not left there. -- anything to touch or to look at. 
They had decorated it with effigies and statues. setting out the 


seats for the monks and the place of the Gospel. and had carried 
rfection their ma 


to their idea of pe rks of respect and of venera- 
tion. They had isolated the place of the foot[print of Mubammad] 
Il gilded dome. ¢ 


by constructing a sma arried on marble columns: 
and they said, ‘This is the place [of the footprint] of the Messiah. 


f sanctification and prayer. There were there some marble 
ntations of lambs. 


and to me these efligies resembled pigs. 
t of desires and of visits. was thus hidden by the 
+ and submerged by the church that 
order ta uncover it. 


As for the Sakhra. the Fi 


place o 
represe 
This rock. objec 
constructions th 
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ake away the marble. to break bs 
Othe building. : .{and] make it visible ta visitors. - _itrans. 
5:cf. Gabrielli. 1635-6 Gabrieli-Costello. 168-9) 
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that they sold them for their weight in gold and thereby made a 
profit. When the Rock appeared, the marks were visible, and 
hearts were rent when the rends in it came into view. (trans. 
Massé, 56; cf. Gabrieli, 167; Gabrieli-Costello, 170-1) 


Such vandalism by western pilgrims is also attested in 
western sources. On his return to Pairis, near Basel, from 
Constantinople and Acre in 1205, for example, Abbot 
Martin brought back a relic of ‘the stone on which Christ 
was presented in the temple’ (Gunther of Pairis, xxiv 
(trans. Andrea, 126); cf. Kohler, ‘Documents’, 8, no. 1 
(-1129/52); de Broussillon, 1, 104, no. 143 (1169)). 

Ibn al-Athir records more charitably that one of the 
Frankish kings had ordered the rock to be covered with 
paving in order to prevent the priests breaking off pieces 
to sell to pilgrims. As well as uncovering the rock, Saladin 
now also had the mosaic and sculptural decoration 
altered to a scheme more acceptable to Muslim sensibili- 
ties (al-Kamil (RHC Or, 1, 705—6); trans. Le Strange 1890: 
134; cf. Abii Shama (RHC Or, tv, 318-9)). The sultan 
also appointed and endowed an imam (‘Imad al-Din, 
trans. Massé, 55), while his nephew, al-Malik al-Muzaffar 
Taqi al-Din, both endowed the rock and personally 
washed its court and walls with rosewater (‘Imad al-Din, 
trans. Massé, 56-7; al-Maqrizi c.1400a: 85). According 
to western sources, Saladin’s sister sent four to five (or as 
many as twenty) camel-loads of rosewater from 
Damascus for the purpose (Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, LXII 
(ed. Morgan, 75); Ernoul, x1x (ed. de Mas Latrie, 234-5); 
cf. Gesta Regis Henrici II (RS, xurx.ii, 41); Roger of 
Howden (RS, 11.ii, 346); Terricus, Epist., v (PL, ccI, 
1409-10)). 

Saladin’s purification of the Sakhra and regilding of its 
dome were recorded, along with the date 2 7 Rajab 585 (2 
October 1187), on a painted inscription around the inside 
base of the dome, fragments of which still survive albeit in 
an oft-repainted and now garbled form (Van Berchem 
1925: 289-98, no. 225: Mujir al-Din 1495-6: 76; 
Duncan 1972: 51). A Qur‘anic inscription in mosaic on 
the lower cornice inside the drum also appears from its 
nashki script to belong to the Ayyubid period (Van Berchem 
1925: 369-70; Rosen-Ayalon 1989a: colour pls. 1-xvi: 
1989b). These two inscriptions, the upper one painted, the 
lower one in mosaic, no doubt replaced the Latin texts 
earlier recorded by John of Wurzburg and Theodoric. An 
inscription on the wooden latticed scree 
rounding the rock attributes its cons 
of Saladin’s son, al-Malik al 
names both the carpenter a 


n (magsiira) sur- 
truction to the reign 
-Aziz ‘Uthman (1 196-9), and 
nd the two carvers of the text 
(Van Berchem 1925: 301-2, no. 228: RCEA, 1x, no. 
3516). It was probably also Saladin who installed the 
tribune gallery (dikka), incorporating Crusader columns 
and capitals, that was restored by Sultan Barqtiq in 789 n/ 





AD 1387-8 but has since been removed (Van Berchem 
1921: pl. yxxviit; 1925: 311-14, no. 233). 

Those of the canons who managed to escape from 
Jerusalem in 1187 may have gone at first to Cyprus, for in 
September 1195 Abbot Peter was granted a court and a 
chapel of St Mary in Nicosia, and a former royal manor 
built by King Guy outside the city (Coureas and Schabel, 
141-2, no. 45; RRH, 193, no. 723). By 1220, however, 
the canons and their abbot, Maurus, were established in 
Acre (Bresc-Bautier, 341, no. 183; RRH, 249, no. 936; 
250-1, no. 944; 252, no. 952; see also Vol. Iv). 

Although the possibility of ceding Jerusalem except for 
the Haram and the Citadel was discussed in negotiations 
between al-‘Adil and Richard I in March 1192 (Baha’ al- 
Din (trans. Richards, 198)), such was not to be. In 
1211-12, Wilbrand of Oldenburg saw the Haram from the 
Mount of Olives, but Christians were not allowed to enter 
it (ch. 11, 9, 6~-7 (ed. Laurent, 188; IHC, 111, 242); cf. 
Thietmar (1217), x, 4 (ed. Laurent, 26)). Other pilgrim 
texts describe the Temple in this period on the basis of 
earlier descriptions (Pelerinaiges (c.1231), vu (ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 94-5); Sains pelerinages (c.1230), 
x11 (ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 104°)). 

In February 1229, however, by the terms of the treaty of 
Tall al-‘Ajul/Jaffa, Jerusalem was returned to the emperor 
Frederick II. The treaty explicitly excluded the Temple area, 
which remained under the guard of 1,000 Muslims to 
ensure free access to Muslim pilgrims. Although Christian 
pilgrims were also in theory allowed entry, they first had to 
assert their faith in the majesty and dignity of the Temple to 
the Muslim guardians, which raises doubts as to how many 
were actually allowed in (Ernoul, xu (ed. de Mas Latrie, 
464-5); Rohricht, Beitrige, 1, 43-7; Chron. S. Medardi 
Suessionensis, 490; MGH Epist, 1, 299-304, 315-17; Cas 
de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin), x1x (RHC Occ, Il, 525-6: 
trans. Shirley, 37); MGH Legum, ed. Pertz, 11, 260-5: 
Huillard-Bréholles, 111, 86-90, 96-7, 99-102, 105; Roger 
of Wendover (RS, Lxxxtv.ii, 366); Aba’l-Fida’ (RHC Or, 2 
104); al-Magqrizi c.1400a: 206, al-‘Ayni 1451: 187-94: 
Prawer 1975a: 11, 198-9). One western visitor who ee 
Saladin’s inscription inside the Dome of the Rock on 1 
March 1229 was Frederick himself (al-‘Ayni 1451: 192-3: 
Van Berchem 1925: 295-6; Prawer 1975a: 1, 20 
Although the oblations of western pilgrims to the ae y 
Sepulchre and the Temple were also restored 0 oe 
Christians, Frederick allegedly usurped them to himse™. 
probably for use in rebuilding the city’s fortifications (Roger 
of Wendover (RS, Lxxxrv.ii, 3 74); Prawer 19 75a: ll, ice 

In May 1244, the Haram itself was also returned to ihe 
Franks by a treaty made between the Templars and es 
Ayyubid rulers of Damascus, Hims and Karak. T s 
Templum Domini was reoccupied by Latin clergy and a cros 











was raised once more over the building. The grand qadi, 
Jamal al-Din ibn Wasil, passing through Jerusalem on his 
way to Egypt, records having entered the Sakhra and seen 
Frankish monks and priests around the rock, on which 
they had placed their flasks of wine for the mass (Ibn wasil, 
trans. Blochet, 357; cf. Abi’ l-Fida’ (RHC Or, 1,1 22); Ibn al- 
Furat c.1375: 11, 1-2, 62-3; al-Maqrizi c.1400a: 272; 
Mujir al-Din 1495-6: 90; Matthew Paris, Chron. Maj. (RS, 
LVIL.iv, 288-91); Annales de Terre Sainte (ed. Réhricht and 
Raynaud, 441) (1244); Prawer 19 75a: 11, 308-9). These 
clergy were probably Templars rather than Augustinians, 
for around this time Frederick Il complained that the 
Templars had taken hold of the Temple contrary to his 
authority (RRH, 297, no. 1115; Riley-Smith 1971: 171). 
Before the end of the same year, the Khwarizmian Turks 
sacked Jerusalem and the Frankish reoccupation came to 
an end (Ibn al-Furat c.1375: 11, 62-3; Melrose Chron. 
(trans. Stevenson, 74); Prawer 1975a: 11, 310-14). In 
November 1244, the abbot of the Temphim Domini was in 
Acre, which the canons had probably never left (RRH, 
299-300, no. 1127). After 1244, Christians were 
definitively excluded from the Haram ash-Sharif (Philip of 
pela (1285-91), vi (ed. Neumann, 47-50; IHC, IV, 
32-4), cf. Anon. saec. x111b (1244-), 17 (HC, Iv, 352); 
Fitzsimons 1323—4b: 46; Oderic of Friuli 1330: 151-2). 
: - inscription records the regilding of the dome of the 
akhra in 1318 (Tritton 1957: 537-8). According to 
ed al-Din, part of the roof was destroyed by firein 1 447, 
tn was beautifully restored (1495-6: 254-5; Le Strange 
ie 136); evidently this disaster did not affect the dome. 
Suyuti (1470) records that Muhammad's footprint, 
which in the time of the Crusaders had been identified as 
Christ’s, lay on the south-west side of the rock, on a stone 
separate from it and supported on a column (Le Strange 
1890: 136-7). The upper part of the building's exterior 
was still faced with mosaic in the early sixteenth century. 
In 1 943-6 and 1552, however, under Sulayman II the 
outside of the drum and octagon were faced instead with 
euee ceramic tiles (Van Berchem 1925: 333-8, nos. 
239-40; Creswell 1958: 31-2; 1969: 1, 97-9: St Lauren” 
2000: 417-19); and the west and east portals were 
a in 1564-5 (Van Berchem 1925: 339-40, 0% 
Peek eighteenth century, although F 
not enter the Dome of the Rock himse 
informed about it by those who had done, including some 
Christians, He heard, for example, that the fine doorway 
that led down into the crypt had at one time been flanked 
by four precious porphyry columns. with small heads of 


angels on their capitals; but because these had been 


defaced, a certain qidi had recently ordered them to be 


taken down and all the figures represent 


r Elzear Horn 
if, he was well 


ed in the mosaic 
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work in the building to be limewashed. He also mentions 
the iron grille around the rock (1725-44b: 206). These 
works no doubt related to the restoration carried out in 
1720-1 on the orders of Sultan Ahmad III, which involved 
importing from overseas timber, marble, plain and 
coloured window glass, and materials for painting and tile- 
making (St Laurent and RiedImayer 1993: 77-80; St 
Laurent 2000: 419-2 1). Various works were also carried 
out under Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid I in 1780-1 (Van 
Berchem 1925: 343-8, nos. 246-9); and, in 1817-19. 
the marble and tiles of the octagon were restored by Sultan 
Mahmid II (Van Berchem 1925: 348-60. nos. 250-70; St 
Laurent and RiedImayer 1993: 80). A further restoration 
project, executed between 1853 and 1874 under ‘Abd al- 
Majid I and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, involved the restoration of the 
ceilings and the replacement of the external tiles (Van 
Berchem 1925: 360-3, nos. 271-2: Clermont-Ganneau 
1896: 1, 179-227; Warren and Conder 1884: 246-50, 
307-17; St Laurent and RiedImayer 1993: 80-1: St 
Laurent 2000: 42 3-4). 

Restoration work was resumed in 1918. under the guid- 
ance of C.R. Ashbee, followed in 1924-7 by the Turkish 
architect Kamal al-Din (Kemelettin) (Richmond 1924: St 
Laurent and Riedlmayer 1993: g2-3). Following the 
earthquake of 1927, the Department of Antiquities com- 
missioned a structural survey from A.H.S. Megaw. Director 
of Antiquities in Cyprus (Megaw 1952; Avniand Seligman 
2001: 20). Between 1958 and 1964. the lead-covered 
timber outer dome was replaced with one of gilt alu- 
minium, the internal mosaics were repaired. and the 
remaining panels of the wrought-iron Crusader grille sur- 
rounding the rock were removed. Further extensive reno- 
vations also took place in 1991-5. when the dome was 
re-covered with gil he ambulatorics with 


ded copper andt 
lead (Avni and Seligman 2001: 23. 30-1. figs. 19-20). 


Description 


the centre of the Temple precinct rep- 
f Mount Moriah. It now extends some 
ast-west. and protrudes 
|. The building that ‘Abd 
ted of an octagon. 
bout the rock and 


The rock exposed in 
resents the summit 0 
18 m north-south and 13 me 
1.5 m above the present floor leve 
al-Malik constructed around it aoe 

ing a circular arcade set close a 
SE tine a high cylindrical drum and double-skinned 
timber dome (fig. 80: pl.cc ). The dome ts 20.44 min diam- 
eter, similar to that of the Anastasis. while the i : 
pierced by sixteen clearstory windows and carn on 


twelve columns arranged in § | 
four masonry piers. The sides of the 


20.6 m in length and the walls 9.5 ™ hi 
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including the parapet. Each external face has a seven- 
bayed blind arcade, the upper parts of the five central bays 
being in each case pierced by a rounded-arched window. 
Above the spouts that discharged rainwater from the lead- 
covered timber roof of the ambulatory, each side of the 
parapet contained thirteen small blind arches, springing 
from engaged colonnettes; these were converted to apsidal 
niches at an early date. In each of the central bays of the 
sides facing the cardinal points there was a door (2.6 m 
wide, 4.3 m high), which reduced somewhat the size of the 
window above it. Between the central cylinder and the 
outer octagon was an intermediate octagonal arcade con- 
sisting of twenty-four arches arranged three to each side 
with a pier at each corner and two columns to each side. 
The setting-out of both the plan and the elevation was the 
product of an elaborate geometrical scheme, based, like 
that of the cathedral of Bosra (AD 512-13), on the pro- 
longation of the sides of two intersecting squares, set 
within the circle formed by the centre line of the inner 
arcade (for general descriptions, see Allen 1999; Creswell 
1924; 1958: 18-34; 1969: 68-100; Richmond 1924). 

Apart from the marble of the columns and capitals, little 
of the stone and timber used in the construction would 
have been visible; for the whole interior and exterior were 
covered with rich decoration, including mosaics (both 
inside and out) of green, blue, gilt and mother-of-pearl, 
sheet metal worked en repoussé, gilding, painting and 
marble veneer. The window openings were filled with 
Pierced marble panels set with glass. Externally the dome 
was covered with lead and plates of brass gilt; inside it was 
evidently painted, though the present scheme is the result 
of numerous repaintings over the centuries (Van Berchem 
1925: 289-98, no. 225). 

K.A.C. Creswell thought that each door of the Umayyad 
building was preceded by a porch, consisting of a masonry 
barrel-vault springing from timber architraves supported 
on four columns and with a gable roof covering it. A porch 
of this form is illustrated on a twelfth-century Crusader 
sculpture built into the door-jamb of the Sultan Hasan 
Mosque in Cairo (cf. Jacoby Z 1982: pl. 5.5a).A description 
by al-‘Umari, however, records that by 1344-5 the south 
Porch had been extended into a three-bayed portico 
carried on eight columns. A similar conversion had also 
occurred with relation to the north and east ones, but 
there the flat-roofed flanking bays had subsequently been 
made into rooms. The western porch was probably similar, 
but was replaced by the present annexe in 1780 (1958: 
23; 1969: 1, 83-5, fig. 27, pls. 1-2). H.R. Allen, however, 
Points out that the columns and architraves of the original 
Porches abut the outer wall of the octagon and must there- 
fore be additions, made, he suggests, before or possibly 
during the Crusader period (1999: 209-11). The porches, 


however, are mentioned by Ibn al-Faqth (903) and al- 
Mugqaddasi, so must have existed by the tenth century (Le 
Strange 1890: 120, 123). 

Another feature shown on the Crusader scupture is the 
smaller blind arcade in the parapet wall of the outer 
octagon: this is also shown on the drawing of Erhard 
Reuwich of Utrecht of 1483 published by van 
Breydenbach, but was obscured by the application of tile 
work in 1552 (Creswell 1969: 79-80, 89-90, figs. 24-6, 
32, pl. 2b; Nebenzahl 1986: pl. 21). 

The restoration work carried out by the Avyubids after 
1187 seems to have been so thorough that almost nothing 
remains in situ that can be attributed with certainty to the 
Franks. All trace of the conventual buildings which occu- 
pied the north-eastern part of the platform was also 
removed. The most obvious lasting change made to the 
overall structure of the building was probably their treat- 
ment of the rock itself and the cave within it: but since we 
do not know what form these had before 1099. itis impos- 
sible to assess what effect the Crusaders had on them. 


Decoration and Furnishings 


Although no structural part of the Dome of the Rock can 
be attributed to the Crusaders. the decoration and furnish- 
ing of the interior bears witness to their former presence. 
Principal among the Frankish features that survived in situ 
until the 1920s and was finally removed only in the 
1950s-1960s was the wrought-iron screen that: ran 
between the columns and piers of the central circular 
arcade, forming a chancel screen (pls. cct-Cct). This is 
first mentioned by a pilgrim around 1150. Typically its 
design consisted a series of volutes attached toa series of 
vertical and some transverse bars. though the design 
differed on some of the door panels inserted in it. Now the 
only piece remaining in the building is part of a ie 
reused in the adicule enclosing the hairs from the prop ies 
Muhammad's beard, though some of the door panels rey 
still be seen in the Islamic Museum and in the Holy 


Sepulchre, where they have been reused as parapets in the 
Armenian gallery. The screen was topped by a series of 
fleur-de-lys, which as Enlart observed probably once held 


candles (Enlart 1925: 1. 187: i ieee Ae 
.97: 1977: 138: Folda 3: 7, 522-3. 

Boase 1967: 97: 1977: 138: a lars 
: 6.7; cf, Creswell 1969: 1. pl. Sak: Duncan ae - 
pauteeval Berchem and Ory a ae ais ae 

7 ; Gi 2003: pl 357. $ 
. 73-4, 83; Gibson 20 

ce also contains a wrought-iron candelabrum iat 
the Sakhra, which is evidently of Frankish eee bd 
(Gnlart 19246: 19251121 1 fig, 139-PL 32% a F 


99; Wilson 1880: 1. 59)- 
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Fhe 


Although the Dome of the Rock contains a ee 
pieces of Crusader architectural sculpture, none appear: 
be in situ and it is uncertain which, if any, originally see 
from this building. They include the doorway to nae 
(pl. cc1), which consists of a moulded arch Sahat 
Corinthianesque capitals with matching abaci me sen 
decorated with a wet acanthus rinceau Loon 
1978: 185-6, pls. 313-18; Jacoby Z 1982: 328, s sae 
figs. 7, 44; Osman 1999: 73, 83). A mila i flanked by ™ 
Corinthianesque capitals with human heads (Busch ] ‘tie 
1978: 184-5, pls, 324, 326, 328), while the shrine = t 
bottom and to the left of the stair descending into thee 8 
has a trefoil arch with wet swirling acanthus rosettes as 
spandrels, carried on double and triple intertwined pee 
nettes (Strzygowski 1936: 500-1, pl. 1: kerri 
1978: pls. 77-81, 101). Another collection of scu eee 
elements, including three pairs of intertwined colonn 








I A 


supporting a double conch in a manner reminiscent of the 
tomb of Baldwin V, has been removed to the Islamic 
Museum (Strzygowski 1936: 501, pl. 11; Buschhausen 
1978: pls. 72, 74-6). Other pieces of Crusader sculpture 
reused in the building have more obviously been brought 
from elsewhere at a later date (cf. Hunt 2000). 


Qubbat al-Mi Taj 


The Qubbat al-Mi‘aj, or Dome of the Ascension, stands 
some 20 m north-west of the Dome of the Rock (pls. 
cctI-ccv). Its dome sits directly on an octagonal structure, 
whose sides originally consisted of open pointed arches of 
two orders, the inner arches being supported on facing 
pairs of colonnettes, the outer ones on single colonnettes 
arranged in pairs at the corners of the building. The colon- 
nettes enclose piers of lozenge-shaped cross section, with 
the abaci of the inner-order capitals touching on the inside. 
The voussoirs of the outer order are enclosed by a continu- 
ous hood-mould, and above there is a projecting moulded 
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) and Qubbat a 
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cornice. The dome itself is set back from the cornice with no 
apparent intermediate drum. It is surmounted by a false 
lantern consisting of six miniature colonnettes with thick- 
leaved capitals, which support intersecting pointed arches 
surmounted by a small onion dome and finial (pl. cevf. In 
a secondary phase the wdicule’s once-open arches have 
been blocked with slabs of marble. a projecting milirab has 
been added on the south and a door on the north. Over the 
door an inscription identifies the structure as the Dome of 
the Prophet and credits ‘Izz al-Din “Uthman ibn ‘Ali al- 
Zanjili, governor of Jerusalem, with re-founding it in 597 
w/AD 1200-1, after an earlier dome, known from histori- 
cal accounts, had been destroyed (Van Berchem 1925: 
36-54; Mujir al-Din 1495-6: 113-12: RCEA, IX, no. 
3533: Le Strange 1890: 155). 

This building has been variously interpreted. M. de 
Vogiié (1864: 104, fig. 45), B. Kiihnel (1980: 90-1) and 
M. Burgoyne (in Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 47-8) 
have suggested that it might be essentially a Muslim struc- 
ture, built in Crusader style using Crusader spolia, while 
Max Van Berchem regarded it as mostly Crusader, either 


west. 


L-Mi‘raj. from the north- 
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cclv Qubbat al-Mi‘raj, from the south-west. 





reassembled from spolia from elsewhere or adapted in situ 
(1925: 48-53). C. Schick (1896b: 23-4), B. Meistermann 
| (1936: 205) and C. Enlart (1925: 11, 212-13, pl. 117),on 
the other hand, identified it as the former baptistery of the 
Templum Domini, from which the font had been removed; 
their interpretation has been generally followed by T.S.R. 
Boase (1977: 87) and J. Folda (1995: 266, 273). Folda’s 
|. detailed analysis of the capitals now suggests a Muslim 
t origin to be extremely unlikely. The impression that some 
of the capitals are mismatched is now proved to be an illu- 
sion produced by the infilling of the arches, which makes 
it impossible to see the paired capitals of the inner-order 
arches as was originally intended. Although the capitals of 
the outer-order arches are all of the thick-leafed type and 
those of the inner order of variable design, the stylistic 
homogeneity of the latter and their similarity to capitals 
on the Dome of the Ascension (no. 284) indicate that they 
were not reused but were more probably made specifically 
for this building at the time of its construction in the 
1140s-1150s (Folda 1995: 253-74, pls. 84.5), 
The original function of the building is difficult to deter- 
mine. At least two domes, a Dome of the Prophet and a 














a eee 


Dome of the Ascension, each supported on four columns, 
are recorded in this area by Muslim sources before the 
Crusader conquest (Nasir-i Khusraw, trans. Thackston, 
41; cf. Le Strange 1890: 121, 123, 153-5; Van Berchem 
1925: 38-9). It is therefore theoretically possible that one 
of these may have been adapted to Christian use and sub- 
sequently rebuilt; but if this was the case, it remains 
unknown which of the earlier domes was so used and 
what particular Christian tradition was attached to it. 
Alternatively, the building may have had no connection 
with any preceding Muslim structure, but have been 
intended either to commemorate a now-forgotten biblical 
event that took place in the Temple precinct or to serve a 
particular liturgical function. The principal parish es 
in Jerusalem with the right of baptism was the . d 
Sepulchre; however, the close association aca 7 
chapters of the Holy Sepulchre and the Temple an 
observation made above that the income and offerings 
made to the two churches in the twelfth century a 
seem to have been treated as a single resource suggest : ‘s 
baptisms or confirmations may also have taken a 2 - 
Temple, despite the lack of any contemporary menti ia 
such. The building would have been outside the can i‘ 
cloister, and therefore in the public area of the ane 
Alternatively it may have been used for some one we 
liturgical function, such as the blessing of the pa 
Palm Sunday. ; 
Whatever purpose this building may have se 
Crusader times, under the Ayyubids it was at first ae ‘ 
as the Dome of the Prophet and then, perhaps peeates 
the time of Yaqiit (1225), as the Dome of the a ee 
(Qubbat al-Mi raj) (Le Strange 1890: 155; ieee au) 
1925: 44-5). The present Dome of the Prophet se eas 
Nabi) was built between it and the Dome of the aan 
1539 (Mujir al-Din 1494-95: 112-13; cf. Le 
1890: 153-6; Van Berchem 1925: 38-47). 


Epigraphy 


The Latin inscriptions recorded by John of ae 
(c.1165) and Theodoric (1172) (see above) 5 and de 
cussed by Thomsen (1921: 34-8, nos. o riptions 
Sandoli (1974: 105-24), while the Arabic insc (1925: 
are published and discussed by Van Berchem f 1190 
223-376). The latter include two amare = come 
and 1195-6 respectively, which may possibly se epldet 
originally from the Muslim cemetery outside t aneee 
Gate (Van Berchem 1925: 299-301, nos. ame is 
the pieces of marble removed from the Sakhra = cluding 
part of what appears to be an epitaph in verse, See 
the name [A]mericus (Clermont-Ganneau 1884a: 











ceva-f Qub jae 
bat al-Mi‘raj: a selection of external capitals (a-e) an 


no. 3, pl. 1d; 

hes oe v, 6: 1885: 237; 1896: 1, 141-2; 

157, fig. 34: oo 65: de Sandoli 1974: 119, no. 

Numerous nia ae and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 86). 

on masonry sas a masonry marks have been recorded 

Ganneau 189 a in and around the building (Clermont- 
6: 1, 15: de Sandoli 1974: 121-2: cf 





Jerusalem (Templum Domini. no. 367) = 415 
: 415 


d detail of the false lantern ( f. 


Abbot Geofirey 
§-9) and one of 
Chalandon and 


-9, nos. 174-3: de Broussillon. 5. 104. 


Williams 1913). Two seals are known of 
(1138-60), one of Abbot Raymond (116 
Abbot Roger (1 175/6-80)( Schlumberger. 
Blanchet 1943: 138 


43; de Sandoli 
_ pl. 1.5; Linder 1982: 122). 


1974: 122-3. nos. 162-3: Mayer 


no. 1 
1978: 32 
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by al-Mansur from 758-9 onwards. Further earthquake 
damage led to another major rebuilding by Caliph al- 
Mahdi (775-85) (Creswell 1958: 43, 205; 1969: 373-5: 
cf. Le Strange 1890: 89-93; Amiran, Arieh and Turcotte 
1994: 266-7). 

Al-Mahdi’s rebuilt mosque was described by al- 
Mugqaddasi around 985. He records, however, that ele- 
ments of the earlier building still remained around the 


mihrab, but that the new building was firmer and more 
substantial: 


The more ancient portion remained, even like a beauty spot, in 
the midst of the new, and it extends as far as the limit of the 
marble columns; for beyond, where the columns are of concrete 
[ie. masonry], the later building commences. The Main-build- 
ing of the Aksa Mosque has twenty-six doors. The door opposite 
to the Mihrab is called the Great Brazen Gate: it is plated with 
brass gilt, and is so heavy that only a man strong of shoulder 
and of arm can turn it on its hinges. To the right of this (Great 
Gate) are seven large doors, the midmost covered with gilt 
plates; and after the same manner there are seven doors to the 
left. And further, on the eastern side (of the Aksa), are eleven 
doors unornamented. Over the first-mentioned doors, fifteen in 
number, is a colonnade supported on marble pillars, lately 
erected by “Abd Allah ibn Tahir [governor of Khurasan and the 
East, 828-44], 

... The centre part of the Main-building (of the AksA) is 
covered by a mighty roof, high-pitched and gable-wise, over 
which rises a magnificent dome. The ceilings everywhere. . . are 
covered with lead in sheets. . . (Le Strange 1890: 98-9) 


Al-Muqaddasi’s description indicates a building com- 
prising a central raised nave, with a clearstory and adome 
set over the bay in front of the mihrab in the south qibla 
wall, flanked to either side by seven aisles, making fifteen in 
all including the nave. The fifteen doors in the north wall 
were preceded by an open portico, built in 
century; there were also eleven doors in t 
apparently none in the west. The south 
as al-Muqaddasi describes it, the origi 
which he attributes to Solomon. On it 


Khalif ‘Abd al Malik subsequently built, using smaller but well- 
shaped stones, and battle 


ments are added above. (Le Strange 
1890: 98) 


the early ninth 
he east wall, but 
wall represented, 
nal Haram wall, 


Another series of earthquakes in the winter of 1033-4 
caused extensive damage to the mosque (Yahya ibn Sa‘id 
(PO, ccext1, 535); Amiran, Arieh and Turcotte 1994: 2 68) 
and it was subsequently rest 
al-Zahir in 1035, A mosaic inscription recording the com- 
pletion of the restoration and gilding of the dome in October 
1035 was seen and copied by al-Harawiin 1173. Al-Harawi 
states that it was on the ceiling, though it is more likely to 
have been on the masonry drum below the dome. The text 
recorded the name of the sultan, his vizier Abu’l-Qasim ‘Ali 


’ 


ored by the Fatimid caliph 








ibn Ahmad, and the mosaicist ‘Abdallah ibn al-Hasan al- 
Misri (trans. Sourdel-Thomine, 64-5; cf. Van Berchem 
1925: 381-92, no. 275; RCEA, vu, no. 2409; Creswell 
1969: 375; Le Strange 1890: 101-2). Although the 
inscription has since been lost, another mosaic inscription 
in Kufic lettering found on the north arch below the domein 
1926 and destroyed soon afterwards also mentioned al- 
Zahir’s name and that of the sharif Abu’]-Qasim ibn Abu’- 
Hasan al-Husayni (Wiet 1927: 452-3, no. 301; RCEA, vil 
no. 2410). The Fatimid decoration of the consoles support- 
ing the outer lip of the timber dome also provides evidence 
for his restoration of the dome. Other structural evidence, 
however, suggests that the masonry arches and pendentives 
below the dome, as well as the arches buttressing it, 
belonged to the pre-existing building (Hamilton 1949: 
70-4; Creswell 1969: 375-8). 

The form of the mosque after this work was described by 
Nasir-i Khusraw in 1047. For him, al-Aqsa mosque 
marked the ‘farther temple’ to which God transported 
Muhammad on the night of his heavenly ascension: 


In that place is a skillfully constructed edifice with sara 
carpets .. . On the outside again, along the southern ie ag 
beyond the corner, there is an uncovered courtyard 7 420 
ells long. The length of the mosque along the west ie rors 
[recte 120?] ells, with the maqsura to the right along the s : 
wall; it is 150 ells wide. It has 280 marble columns ae 
stone arcade the tops and bottoms of which sucennnn A 
joints filled with lead so that the construction is ceirene y a 
Between every two columns is a distance of six ells, isl 
ground is flagged in colored marble tile, the joints again ca 

in lead. 

The magsura, in the middle of the south wall, is large eae 
for sixteen columns and an enormous dome inlaid in tile, a a 
been described. It is filled with Maghrebi carpets, cata 
lanterns each hung by a separate chain. There is a pat fae 
inlaid with tile; on either side of the mihrab are two marble p a 
the color of red carnelian, and the whole low wall of the Lae 
is of colored marble. To the right is Mu‘awiya’s mihrab, an ed in 
of Umar to the left. The ceiling is covered with wood oa ‘ie 
elaborate designs. Along the wall of the magsura si which 
courtyard are fifteen gateways and ornate doors, eac a is 420 
is ten ells tall and six wide, ten of them on the ae a ng. One 
[recte 120?] ells long and five on the wall that is 150 a iy ornate 
set of these doors in particular is done in such beautl Nake: It 
brass that one would think it was of gold burnished ae ae 
has the name of the Caliph Ma’mun on it and is said to 
sent by him from Baghdad [AD 813-17]. is a 

When all the fae are een the inside of the me ne 
light as an open courtyard. However, when the wind ane fain 
or itis raining, the doors are closed, and then the light co 
skylights. . , : 

. . . Inside the covered portion is a tank sunk i 
such that, when covered, it is level with the floor: t i 
lecting rainwater. In the south wall is a gate at the ablu 


nto the earth 
his is for col- 
jon poo 
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When anyone needs water for making ablutions, he goes there 
and renews his ablutions, for the mosque is so large that if you 
had to leave it, you would certainly miss your prayer. 

The roofs are all covered with lead, and there are many tanks 
and cisterns sunk into the ground, since the mosque rests entirely 
on rock ... Of all the city, the greatest abundance of water is 
found in the Friday mosque. . . 

... At every place in the city lower than the mosque, a door 
has been cut to lead up to the courtyard through a tunnel. One of 
these doors is called the Prophet’s Gate. This passageway is on the 
kiblah side, that is the south, and is built so that it is ten ells wide; 
the height, depending on the number of steps, varies from five to 
twenty ells. The roof of this passageway lies under the pavement 
of the mosque and is strong enough for a building of such enor- 
mity to be built on top of it with no trace of strain. There are 
stones so enormous that the mind cannot comprehend how 
human strength could have moved them. They say that this 
structure was made by Solomon son of David, and that our 
Prophet Muhammad, on the night of his heavenly ascent, 
entered the mosque by this passage. This door indeed faces the 
road to Mecca. . . 

At this gateway to the mosque, where the passageway has 
been constructed, is hung a double-leafed door. The outside wall 
at this point is nearly fifty ells high. The reason for this gate is SO 
that the people of the quarter adjoining this end of the mosque 
should not have to go to another quarter when they want to 
enter. (trans. Thackston, 34—7; cf. PPTS, tv, 36-42) 


The mosque that Nasir-i Khusraw saw would have been 
essentially the same that was seen a half-century later by 
the victorious Crusaders. His account, however, raises 
some difficulties. The north-south dimension of 420 
cubits cannot possibly be correct, and Le Strange is proba- 
bly right therefore to alter it to 120 while leaving the 
cast-west one as 150 (1890: 106). The resulting ratio of 
4:5, however, and the large number of columns, albeit no 
doubt exaggerated, suggest a building of similar propor- 
tions and size to that seen by al-Muqaddasi (Le Strange 
1890: 103-7). This is also suggested by the ten doors that 
Nasir-i Khusraw counted in the east wall, which corre- 
spond reasonably well with al-Muqaddast's eleven. In the 
north wall, however, he noted only five. This appears to 
have influenced Hamilton (1949: 71) and Creswell (1969: 
377) into thinking that the eleventh-century mosque had 
only seven aisles, like the present mosque. The reduction in 
the number of doors, however, does not necessarily imply 
a reduction in the number of aisles. 

The gate which Nasir-i Khusraw calls the Prophet's 
Gate (Bab al-Nabi) may be identified with the present 
Double Gate’. This is set in the south wall of the Haram 
and leads up through a vaulted passage below the 
Mosque: its origins might be Herodian, though it appears 
to have been rebuilt in the Umayyad period before work on 
the mosque began (Burgoyne 1992: 110. figs. 3-5). 


Nasir-i Khusraw also mentions the Spring Gate (Bab al- 
‘Ayn), leading down to Silwan; this may be identilied with 
the Herodian Triple Gate to the east of the Double Gate. 
also rebuilt in the Umayyad period (Burgoyne 1992: 
110-11, figs. 6-7). A third gate in this area, the Gate of 
Remission (Bab Hitta), through which it was said that the 
Children of Israel had entered the mosque, may be 
identified with Barclay's Gate, also Herodian in origin. 
This is set in the west wall of the Haram some 55 m from 
the south-west corner. Since Ibn al-‘Arabi was able to pass 
through this gate in 1093 (Drory 2004: 116), its blocking 
and conversion into the Mosque of Buraq must have 
occurred at a later date, very possibly after the Crusader 
period (Nasir-i Khusraw (trans. Thackston, 37; PPTS. iv. 
42-3); cf. Burgoyne 1992: 109, fig. 2: Gibson and 
Jacobson 1996: 63-79, figs. 28-39). 

The last structural event to be recorded before the 
Frankish conquest is identified by an inscription below the 
cornice on the north gable end of the nave. which records 
the building of the facade on the instructions of the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir in 458 n/AD 1065 (Husseini 
1942: Hamilton 1949: 32. fig. 18b). Atthe time of the pil- 
grimage of Robert I of Flanders in 1085-7, the Aqsa was 
still serving as the principal Friday mosque for the Muslim 
inhabitants of the city (Guibert of Nogent, vit. 27 (COCM. 
cxxvila, 319-20; trans. Levine. 150). 

During the Crusaders’ capture of Jerusalem on 15 July. 
western chronicles report some 10,000 Muslims being 
massacred inside the Aqsa. though the figure of 3,000 
given by the contemporary Muslim writer Ibn al-‘Arabi is 
perhaps more realistic (trans. Drory, 120). Others were 
killed trying to take refuge in the vast vaulted cistern below 
the Temple precinct, while some sources also record the 
killing of a further number — 300 according to Albert of 
Aachen — who had taken refuge on the roof of the mosque 
and had received pledges of safety from Tancred | Gesta 
Francorum, XXXVI (ed. Hill. 91-21: Tudebodus, xv (RHC 
Occ, 11, 110; trans. Hill and Hill. 119-20): Raymond of 
Aguilers, xiv (RHC Occ, 111, 300; trans. Hill and Hill. 
127-8); Bartolf of Nangis. xxxV-NNXVIE (RHC Oe, 1, 
515-16); Robert the Monk (RHC Occ. 1. 869%. Balene of 
Dol, x1v (RHC Oce, IV. 102-3): Guibert of Nogent. : i. 
7-10, 27 (CCCM, CXxVIla. 279-84 trans. a 
130-2); Fulcher. 1. 27. 12-13 (RHC Occ. ie 359: aes 
Ryan, 121-2); Albert of Aachen. ¥1- 20-8 (RHC xe iv, 
477-83); William of Tyre, VI. 20 ie ae s ‘ 
411-13; trans. Babcock and Krey. 1. 37 1-21; Hagenmaye 

- 479-80; Kedar 2004). ; ’ 
ie nee pilgrim descriptions say little a mee ae 
Templum or Palatium Salomonis than _ sa she i 
Templum Domini. Quite possibly few bot c se 
‘ -~ulf in 1102-3 remarxs 
to visit it at this stage. though Saew 
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on its ‘wonderful size’ (ch. xv (CCCM, cxxxIx, 68; PPTS, 
1v, 17, 42); cf. Anon. 1 (c.1101), 2 (ed. Hill, 99; IHC, 11, 2): 
Qualiter sita (c.1103), (ed. Tobler and Molinier, 348; IHC, 1, 
2; trans. Wilkinson, 91); de Situ Urbis (-1114), 11 (HC, 01, 
74; trans. Wilkinson, 178; PPTS, v, 3)). One pilgrim who 
evidently did venture inside it was the Russian Abbot 
Daniel (1106-8): 


Here too was the house of Solomon and it was a mighty house 
and very great and exceedingly beautiful. It was all paved with 
marble slabs and supported on arches and the whole house was 
supplied with water. The rooms were made very beautiful and 
skilfully decorated with mosaic and columns of costly marble 
beautifully arranged in rows and the chambers were cleverly 
built on these columns and the whole house was overlaid with 
tin. (ch. xvii (trans. Ryan, 132—3)) 


Daniel’s description of the gate of the ‘house’ as ‘very 
beautifully and cunningly overlaid with tin, ornamented 
with mosaic and gilded copper’, appears to relate to one of 
the gates of the Haram, probably Bab as-Silsila, for he 
identifies it as the Beautiful Gate where Peter and John 
healed the lame man (Acts 3.2) (ch. xviii (trans. Ryan 
132-3; cf. trans. de Khitrowo, 20-1)). 

It seems that the very size of the building caused prob- 
Jems for its new owners. After describing the Templum 
Domini, Fulcher of Chartres writes of it in an early version 
of his history, written by 1106: 


Another temple, called the Temple of Solomon, is large and won- 
derful, but it is not the same one that Solomon made. It is now 
much to be lamented that, after it came into our hands and those 
of King Baldwin, we were unable, though lack of money, to repair 
its roof structure. Indeed, the king was in the habit of selling the 
lead to tradesmen whenever it fell off the roof or was taken down 


on his instructions. (ch. 1, 26 (RHC Oce, 111, 357); cf. Wilkinson 
1987: 27) 


In his later redaction from the 1120s, however, Fulcher 
simply wrote: 


This [Temple], because of our poverty, could not be maintained in 
the condition in which we found it. Wherefore it is already in 


large part destroyed. (ch. 1, 26, 10 (RHC Occ, 111, 357; trans. 
Ryan, 118)) 


The partial destruction of the building would therefore 
have already occurred by 1106. Subsequently the building 
became one of the king’s palaces in the city (William of 
Tyre, viii, 3 (CCCM, uxut, 386-7; trans. Babcock and 
Krey, 1, 345); Ernoul, 11, (ed. de Mas Latrie, 9)). Baldwin I 
dined in it after mass on Easter Day, 1101 (Fulcher, 11, 8 
(RHC Occ, 11, 387)); and after his coronation in 
Bethlehem at Easter 1118, Baldwin II received homage 
from the leading men of the kingdom and granted fiefs to 
them ‘in the palace of King Solomon’ (Albert of Aachen, 


xl, 30 (RHC Occ, iv, 709; trans. Guizot, 11, 212)). Indeed, 
the partial destruction regretted by Fulcher may well have 
been part of the building works undertaken to fit the build- 
ing for its new role. 

From 1120 onwards the palace became the principal 
residence of the Templars. The second chapter of the 
chronicle of Bernard the Treasurer, written in 1232, 
incorporates what appears to be an early account of the 
origins of the order (Tommasi 1992: 460-7; Luttrell 
1996). According to this source, after the conquest of 
Jerusalem a number of knights attached themselves to the 
Holy Sepulchre, under the authority of the prior. They 
seem to have been housed in the nearby Hospital (nos. 
322-3), from which they also received food. Eventually 
tiring of military inactivity, however, they sought the per- 
mission of the prior and of the king, Baldwin II, to elect 
themselves a master who would lead them in battle in 
defence of the kingdom. The prior accordingly released 
them from their vows to him and the king granted them 
lands, castles and towns. As they now had nowhere to live, 
the king also lent them one of his three residences 
(manoirs) in Jerusalem, the ‘Temple of Solomon’, in which 
he was accustomed to dine when he wore his crown in the 
city. There they constructed a ‘fine and rich’ residence 
adjacent to the king’s, so that if he should ever want his 
residence back, they could still continue to live there. on 
this reason they were given the name “Templars iat 
11 (ed. de Mas Latrie, 7~9); cf. Estoires d ’Outremer (ed. Juod, 
46-7)). 

align of Tyre places the date when the eee 
adopted a regular life in 1118, but other sources sande 
that it occurred in 1120. Although he describes pen 
canons regular, vowed toa life of poverty, chastity wae : 
dience, they were evidently not priests and may ney 
have already been serving as lay religious from 1 if 
when the canons of the Holy Sepulchre were a sea? 
(Luttrell 1996: 200-1). William identifies the ae 
among the knights as Hugh of Payens, who eae ae 
first master, and Godfrey of St-Omer. He also sees 
Baldwin II granted them his palace on a temporary <i 
and adds that the canons of the Templum Domini, et 
owned the entire Temple precinct, gave them ae o 
cent land (platea), on certain conditions, in whic sori 
could practise their religion. The main duty wee ; 
them by the patriarch, Warmund, was that ae abet 
strength permitted, they should keep the roads an os, 
ways safe from the menace of robbers and eee xls 
with especial regard for the protection of pilgrims : 45)}. 
7 (CCM, uxx11, 553; trans. Babcock and Krey. 1,5 ee 
For the first nine years the Templars dressed in 
clothing, but in 1129, at the behest of Pope Hone 


: f Troyes 
and Stephen, patriarch of Jerusalem, the council 
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assigned them a rule and a white habit. Following this their 
numbers increased, as did their possessions. At the time of 
Pope Eugenius III (1145-63), both knights and sergeants 
sewed red crosses on to their mantles (ch. x11, 7 (CCCM, 
LxHI, 553-5; trans. Babcock and Krey, 1, 52 5-6); cf. James 
of Vitry, Hist. Or, 1, 65 UHC, 111, 342). On the order's 
origins, see Barber and Bate, 25-31; Hiestand 1988; 
Demurger 1989: 15-52; Barber 1970; 1994a: 1-15; 
Luttrell 1996; Nicholson 2001b: 23-32). 

The Primitive Rule of the order, which dates from the 
time of the council of Troyes (though the French version of 
it was made only in 1135-47) refers to chaplains of the 
order and implies that the palace of the knights contained 
a chapel, with stalls for the knights, located close to the 
refectory (trans. Barber and Bate, 31-54; cf. Régle, 
§§15-1 6, 23, 29 (trans. Upton-Ward, 23, 25, 27)). The 
ordination of chaplains was also sanctioned in the papal 
privilege that the order received from Innocent Ilin March 
1139, which also granted them permission 


to build oratories in places adjacent to the Holy Temple where 
your company (familia) lives in which it may hear the divine 
offices and where any of you of that household may be buried 
after death. (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 1, 204-10, no. 3; trans. 
Barber and Bate, 59-64) 


ean provision was made by Eugenius If in April 
5 (Hiestand, Vorarbeiten, 11, 216-17, no. 10 (1145); 
rans. Barber and Bate, 65-6). The Hierarchical Statutes 
(c.1165) and rules concerning conventual life also contain 
a number of clauses relating to the knights’ conduct in 
Bre (§§146-7, 194, 197, 208-9, 268-71, 279-85, 
eons (trans., 55, 66, 69, 79-80, 86-8)); these 
ge le, like the Primitive Rule (§29), one clause relating 
i506 4 thanks in the chapel after eating in the refectory 
and ines mii (trans., 27, 63, 85)). Details of the liturgy 
Ten i endar een the rule and a thirteenth-century 
ae ae breviary surviving from Acre indicate that the 
(Régl s liturgy was essentially that of the Holy Sepulchre 
pea anna (trans., 95-101); Dondi 2004: 86-8. 
: cf. Luttrell 1996: 201). The rule also contains ref- 

368 a to a chapter house and infirmary (cf. Mitchell 
Pasa sae made in Peter the Deacon's description of 
aad spt Places that the Temple of Solomon had 25 doors 
A 2 columns inside tends to support the view that the 
qsa still had fifteen aisles at the time of the Crusader con- 
ee a though whether it still had when Peter was writing 
95: is perhaps questionable (frag. C4 (CCSL, CLXXV- 
3: TAC, 11, 178; trans. Wilkinson, 182)). In that same 
. ar Rorgo Fretellus dedicated one version of his descrip- 
ty of the Holy Places to Count Raymond of Toledo, whom 
© describes as an ‘energetic fellow-soldier of the 


42] 


Maccabees, lodging before Bethel {no. 367] in the hall 
of King Solomon, next to the cradle of the Child Jesus 
[no. 339]' (impiger Machabeorwm comuilito, hospitatus ante 
Bethel, regis Salomonis in atrio, iuxta reclinatorium pueri 
Ihesu:z ed. Boeren, 54; cf. Hiestand 1994: 30-1). The prac- 
tice of western knights serving for a short period with the 
Templars continued through the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Benjamin of Tudela (1169-71). for example. 
writes of the Temple of Solomon: 


Three hundred knights are quartered there. and issue therefrom 
every day for military exercise, besides those who come from the 
land of the Franks and the other parts of Christendom, having 
taken upon themselves to serve therea year or two until their vow 


is fulfilled. (trans. Adler. 22) 


King Conrad III of Germany was also staying in the palace 


of the Templars around Easter 1148. when one of his fol- 


lowing, Frederick of Bogen, advocate of the church of 
Regensburg, died and was buried in the Templars’ ceme- 
tery (Otto of Freising, Gesta Friderici, 1, 62(58) (trans. 
Mierow and Emery. 102)). 
Writing in 1154. al-Idrist records that by then the 
Templars had converted the Aqsa mosque into chambers 
(ch. 111, 5 (trans. Jaubert. 1. 343-4; trans. Le Strange. 
32-3; Le Strange 1890: 108)). An insight: into the 
Templars’ rearrangement of the building is also given by 
Usama ibn Munaidh: 
Whenever I visited Jersualem I always entered the Aqsa Mosque. 
beside which stood a small mosque which the Franks had con- 
verted into a church. When I used to enter the Aqsa Mosque. 
which was occupied by the Templars. who were my friends. the 


Templars would evacua ¢ so that I 
might pray in it. 


te the little adjoining mosqu 


just as Usama began to pray facing south 
{ Mecca. a Templar knight newly arrived 
hed in. grabbed him and turned him 
forcibly from towar uh hat that ee 
correct direction of prayer. Although Usama was rescu 


by his Templar friends. d. until Usama 


the knight persiste 
was forced to give UP (trans Hitti. 163-4: ef. Gabrieli and 
Costello, 79-80). 


A Genoese chron 
1162 as recently re 


On one occasion, 
in the direction 0 


from the West rus 
ds the east. telling himt 


icle describes the Temphan Salomenis in 
built (Anon. Genuensis. Brevis - - - 
Historia (MGH SS. xvi, 50): de Vogiié 1881: 543 ane 
Building works, however. appear to have oie 
through the 1160s and 1170s. John of Wirz ure 
(c.1165). for example, records that the principal pane 
street in Jerusalem led down toa large gate ( Bab ass j i‘ a} 
on the west side of the Temple precinct. On entering (5. 


the palace that 
where there is 4 


on the right-hand side. towards the south. is 
Solomon is said to have built in former times. 
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stable of such wonderful size that it can hold more than 2,000 
horses or 1,500 camels. Next to that palace the knights Templar 
have many large and spacious adjoining buildings, including the 
construction (cum exstructione) of a large new church, which, 
however, is not yet finished. 


Immediately to the east of the Templars’ buildings lay the 
dwelling of St Simeon, made into a church (no. 339) 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 134-5; PPTS, v, 20-1). 

John of Wiirzburg’s compatriot, Theodoric, would have 
seen the Templar area in 1172: 


. . .the palace of Solomon. . . is oblong and supported internally 
by columns like any church, and moreover it is rounded and 
raised in a large round dome (testudo) at one end like a sanctuary, 
so that, as we have said, it is fashioned like a church. This has 
passed with all its appurtenances into the ownership of the 
knights Templar, who, living in it and in other houses belonging 
to it, in which they also keep their stores of arms, clothing and 
food, are ever vigilant in guarding and protecting the country. 
These buildings have below them stables for horses, which were 
built in former times by the same king next to the palace itself. 
Intricate in the variety of their wonderful workmanship, they are 
constructed with vaults, the vaults and arches alternating in 
many different ways. We have borne witness that by our estima- 
tion they are able to hold 10,000 horses with their grooms. In 
short, no-one would be able to reach from one end of the build- 
ing to the other, in length or in breadth, with a single shot of an 
arrow from a cross-bow (baleari arcu). The area above abounds 
with houses, chambers and buildings, all of them suitable for 
various uses. Indeed, above there is an abundance of galleries, 
gardens, council chambers, vestibules, places of assembly, and 
rainwater reservoirs for refilling the cisterns; while the area 
below is very excellently supplied with baths, store-houses, gra- 
naries and stores of wood and other necessities. On the other side 
of the palace, that is towards the west, the Templars have built a 
new house. If f were able to relate its height, length, breadth, 
cellars. refectories, steps and roof, which is raised in a high ridge 
contrary to the custom of that country, the listener would hardly 
believe any of it. For they have built there a new cloister, in the 
same way as they have the old one on the other side; moreover on 
one side of the outer court they are constructing (condunt) a new 


church of wonderful size and workmanship. (ch. xvit (CCCM 
CXXXIX, 164-5; cf. PPTS, v, 30-+2)) 


Theodoric adds that the city wall enclosed the Templars’ 
quarters on the south and east, and an outer wall running 
up to the south-east angle gave added protection on the 
south (ch. xvitt-x1x (CCCM, cxxxtx, 165-6; cf. PPTS, v 
32-3), - 

The ‘little adjoining mosque’ that Usima used for prayer 
may perhaps have corresponded either with the present 
Jami‘ al-Arba‘in or with the adjacent Jami‘ ‘Umar, on the 
east side of the main building. The mihrab of ‘Umar that al- 
Harawi saw when he visited the Haram in 11 73, however, 
is more likely to have been the principal mihrab. This hie 





found untouched by the Franks. He was also able to copy 
the inscription that recorded the redecoration of the dome 
~ or more likely its drum — in mosaic work in 1035, at the 
time of the Fatimid caliph al-Zahir, and remarks: 


This whole inscription, the foliage in gilded mosaic, as well as all 
the Qur‘anic verses and names of caliphs which surmount the 
doors, have been left intact by the Franks. (trans. Sourdel- 
Thomine, 64-5; cf. Le Strange 1890: 102) 


The dimensions which al-Harawi gives for the Aqsa raise 
certain difficulties, since it is not always clear to what they 
relate. The ‘riwaq’, whose dimensions he gives as 1 5 by 94 
paces, seems more likely to refer to the nave of the Aqsa, as 
Le Strange suggested (1890: 109), than to the porch of the 
Dome of the Rock, as Sourdel-Thomine understands it in 
her translation (p. 66). The actual dimensions of the nave 
are 10.7 by 68 m, suggesting that al-Harawi's pace was 
0.71—0.72 m (or around 30 inches as Le Strange argued). 
Since he also gives the internal north-south dimension as 
148 cubits (or ells), his cubit may be estimated as being 
0.46 m: this is consistent with the height of the dome, 
which he gives as 60 cubits (i.e. 27.4 m, compared with 
measurements c.1940 of 23 m internally and 27m exter 
nally). The figure of 160 cubits (or 73 m) that he gives 
would therefore appear to relate to the overall north-south 
and east-west dimensions of the building, rather than to 
the space below the dome (pace Le Strange 1890; 109); but 
if so, it can have been no more than a very rough estimate 
and tells us nothing about the actual width of the building. 
nor whether the present north porch had yet been built. 
Al-Harawi's account does imply, however, that the central 
nave of the mosque remained an open space during its 
occupation by the Templars (trans. Sourdel-Thomin® 
64-6; trans. Schefer, 601-3; Le Strange 1890: 101--, 
109; cf. Van Berchem 1925: 381-92). 

In 1185, after his coronation in the Holy Sepulchre. 
Baldwin V was taken to the Templum Domini to offer uP i 
crown and then redeem it (see no. 367). In so doing a 
was following established custom, according to which the 
king would then 


F and enter 
descend a flight of the steps that is outside the Temple and 


into his palace, the Temple of Solomon, where the Templars Ww" 
lodged. There would be set the cloths and tables for pee se 
the king would sit down there, he and his barons and all on 
who wanted to eat, excepting only the bourgeois of aia 
who served. (Ernoul, x (ed. de Mas Latrie, 11 8)) 

This custom, as we have seen, appears to have ia ae 
the time when the Aqsa was a royal residence. Its ie ie 
nance was probably intended to underline the fact tha the 
Templars were still holding the building 07 lon? ee I 
king, rather than outright (Eracles, XxX, 5 (RHC ii 0 
8); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr, v (ed. Morgan, 21)}:J° 
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Ibelin, Livre, ccxx (ed. Edbury, 575-6); cf. Mayer 1967: 
159-61, 168-71). The next public act to be recorded in 
the Templum Salomonis, however, hada very different char- 
acter. 

On 9 October 1187, Saladin took part in Friday prayers 
inthe Aqsa mosque, with the qadi Muhyi al-Din al-Qurashi 
acting as preacher and imam. He subsequently installed a 
preacher and imam, and ordered the mosque to be 
restored. The accounts of what was then done shed some 
light on what the Franks had done to the building. The 
mihrab had been obscured by the walls of a granary. or by 
latrines according to some, and to the west of the mosque 
the Franks had built a high church. These constructions 
were removed and the parvis around the mosque was 
cleared. A minbar was erected, the walls that the Franks 
had built between the columns were demolished, and their 
precious carpets were replaced with prayer mats (‘Imad al- 
Din (trans. Massé, 51—4); Aba’ |-Fida’ (RHC Or, 1, 57): Ibn 
al-Athir, al-Kamil (RHC Or, 1, 704-5); Abu Shama (RHC 
Or. tv, 333); Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 74-5). 

Saladin also rebuilt in marble the main mihrab, which 
al-Maqrizi refers to as that of ‘Umar, while his brother al- 

Adil, his nephew al-Mugzaffar Taqi al-Din. and his sons al- 
Afdal and al-‘Aziz ‘Uthman also made gifts to the mosque 
( Imad al-Din (trans. Massé, 56-8; al-Maqrizi c.1400: 
85)). Saladin’s restoration work and the renovation of the 
mihrab were celebrated in a mosaic inscription installed 
above the latter. Several surviving Qur‘anic inscriptions 
may also be dated to this period. The marble and glass 
TOSAIG tesserae used in these works were very probably 
es from the depots of building materials left behind by 
ee or from dismantled Christian buildings and 
: se (Van Berchem 1921: pls. xxx1: 1925: 403-15, no. 
280; RCEA. 1x, no. 3423; cf. Ibn al-Athir. al-Kamil (RHC 
Or. 1. 706); Le Strange 1890: 109-10). 
re minbar that Saladin installed in the Aqsa came from 

great mosque in Aleppo. It was one that Nur al-Din had 
caused to be made in 564 H/AD 1168-9. allegedly in the 
expectation that Jerusalem would be taken. though it was 
ont, finished around 570 H/Ab 1174-5. after his death. by 
. son Isma‘ll (Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil (RHC 0”. 1 705): al- 
Magqrizi c.1400: 85: Mujir al-Din 1494-3: 75. 99: Van 
pasa 1925: 393-402. nos. 277-9: RCEA. IX. nos. 
nc 1-2, 3316). A decorative Kufic inscription placed over 
the east door to the chapel containing the mihrab of 
niobek and quoting the Qur‘anic passage referring to 
€ birth of John the Baptist suggests that as part of 
Saladin’s restoration the Mihrab Zakariya. which before 
the Crusades had been identified further east beside the 
Mihrab Maryam (no. 339), may now have been relocated 
inside the mosque. though the earliest certain references 
to it in that position are from the later fifteenth century 
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(Van Berchem 1925: 444-9, no. 300: ef. Le Strange 1890: 
111-12). 

Saladin is again recorded praying in the mosque in July 
1192 (Baha’ al-Din, trans. Richards, 211); and prayers 
were said there for al-Mashtab when he died on 1 
November 1192 (Baha’ al-Din, trans. Richards, 237). An 
inscription set in a recess over the central arch of the north 
porch records the rebuilding of its facade by al-Muaggam 
Gs in 614 n/AD 1217-18 (Van Berchem 1921: pl ive 
1925: 415-19. no. 281; RCEA, X. no. 3802; Hamilton 
1949: 38-9, pl. xxt.d-2) and another fragmentary 
painted inscription inside the dome of the central bay fs 
attributed to the same sultan (Hamilton 1949: 45-7: 
Husseini 1949; cf. Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 87). 

After 1187. Christians were again debarred from 
entering the Haram. Although some early thirteenth: 
century pilgrims mention Solomon's Temple or palace. 
they therefore provide no descriptions of it (ed. Michelant 
and Raynaud, 95. 1045, 113. 231. 183. 194, 151-2. 


166). Even in February 1229, when Jerusalem was 
returned to Frederick H, the Temple area including the 
Aqsa remained in Muslim hands (Ernoul, vt (ed. de Mas 
Latrie, 464-5); Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr. XUN (RUC ONE 
525-6: trans. Shirley. 37): Abu'l-Fida’ (RHC Or. 1. 14k 
al-Magqrizi_ ¢.1400: 206: see no. 367). It is doubtful 
whether the Templars. who had been excluded from 
Frederick's treaty in any case, made any attemple return 
to the city before May 1244, when they themselves nepe- 
tiated a treaty with the Ayyubid rulers of Damascus. 
Hims and Karak. whereby the Haram itself was returned 
to the Franks. As a result. the Templum Deri was Tees 
cupied by Christian clergy and bells were hung in the 
Aqsa mosque (ibn Wasil. trans. Blochet. 357: Tha al 
Furat c.1375: 1. }-2. 62-3: al-Maqrizi ¢. D4: 272: 
Matthew Paris. Chron. Maj. R SANiEAY JSS-9 Le dacs 
de Terre Sainte (ed. Réhricht and Raynaud. 44 Le Prawer 
1975a: Il. 308-9). It seems probable. however. that the 
10m the grand qadi. Jamal al-Din ibn Ware at 
Dome of the Rock. would have 
gusunian canes. Sno 
J this tine that the 


priests wl 
soon afterwards in the 
been Templars rather than Au 
Frederick II complained arouns 


Templars had seized the Temple in mt 
intending to fortify it against hisauthortty (RAF. ae 
1115: Riley-Smith pov: 170. Before the ene © any 
a CRE saicmn am 
however. the Khwarizmian Turks si tod foram 4 
put an end to the I 


frankish reeccupstic? ifha abFured 
f men 4 
c.13735: 0. 62-3: Melrose Chr tpt. 7 


at. ttrans. Stews? 
Prawer 197 5a: 1. 310-141 After that. sient 
definitively excluded from the Haram an tee Hi 
Savona (1285-91). ¥F ied. Neumann. 4 3 a Hee 
232-4): cf ‘snon. sac. HTD E1244} i: dae oa 
Fitzsimons 1 3.23—4b: 46: Oderic of Friuli 13.37% Dob-=” 


jerusaicm and were 
2a ne 
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Various building works are recorded in the Aqsa in the 
centuries after it finally returned to Muslim hands. A 
repainted inscription records the repair of the dome in 728 
H/AD 1327-8, under Malik al-Nasir Muhammad (Van 
Berchem 1925: 421-2, no. 282; RCEA, x1v, no. 5559), 
and further inscriptions record the opening of two 
windows in the gibla wall, one to either side of the mihrab, 
and the revetment of the same wall with marble by the 
‘amir Tankiz, governor of Damascus, in 731 H/Ap 1330-1 
(Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 142, 246, 265; Van Berchem 
1925: 422-4, nos. 283-4; RCEA, xv, nos. 5606-7: Le 
Strange 1890: 110). A general restoration of the mosque 
in 1345-51, under Sultans al-Kamil Sha‘ban I and al- 
Nasir Hasan, carried out by the functionary ‘Izz al-Din 
Aybak al-Misri, is recorded in inscriptions on the north 
portal and doors. These works included the extension of 
the portico by another two bays to east and west, and the 
completion of the corresponding outer pairs of aisles 
behind them (Van Berchem 1925: 42 5-32, nos. 285-90, 
pl. xtvi; RCEA, xvi, nos. 6008-10, 6155, 6182: 
Hamilton 1949: 28, 37-8). The crenellations and the 
frieze of the portico were also renewed under Sultan Qa it 
Bay in 1474 (Van Berchem 1925: 433-4, no. 291; 
Hamilton 1949: 47) and releading in March 1479 (Mujir 
al-Din 1494-5: 285); general repairs, including releading 
the roof andrestoring the mosaics, are also recorded under 
al-Ashraf Qansith al-Ghawri in 1509-10 (Van Berchem 
1925: 434-6, no, 292), though Evliya Celebi also attrib- 
utes the latter to Sulayman II (1520-66) (1648-50: 70). 
Antonio da Crema, who entered the mosque secretly in 
1486 with two companions, accompanied by a Mamluk, 
records that some recent repairs to the roof (solaro) had 
been made using some of the timber that had been sent by 
the duke of Burgundy to repair the roof of the church in 
Bethlehem (1486: 110: see also Vol. 1, p. 140, no. 61) 

Mujir al-Din’s description confirms that in the later 
fifteenth century the mosque had more or less the same 
overall form that it had in the early twentieth century. Its 
internal dimensions were 100 workman’s cubits north— 
south by 70 east-west. It had seven doors on the north 
opening into the seven aisles, one door on the east, and two 
on the west, one of which gave into the adjacent Women’s 
Mosque (jami‘ al-nisa), which Mujir al-Din in 
thought dated from Fatimid times (1494— 
1890: 110-11). 

The passage from the Double 
Mosque’) below the mosque was 
293) A generates tah 1925: 438-41, no 

a é n 1817-18 under Mahmid II 
consisted mostly of repainting the internal decoration 
co oe wall and dome (Van Berchem 

<9: Lid, ‘Nos. 296-9), From 1924 to 127; 


correctly 
5: 99; Le Strange 


Gate (or ‘Old Aqsa 
restored by. Sultan 


extensive repairs carried out by the Awqaf administration, 
under the direction of the Turkish architect Mimar 
Kemalettin, included replacing several pillars with con- 
crete imitations (Yavuz 1996; Avni and Seligman 2001: 
14-15). The work was interrupted by the earthquake of 
1927, which caused considerable destruction (Avni and 
Seligman 2001: 15, fig. 5). Following another minor 
tremor in 1937, the director of the Preservation 
Department of the Egyptian government, Mahmud 
Ahmad Pasha, prepared a report on the structural condi- 
tion of the mosque for the Awgqaf. Repairs were subse- 
quently carried out with Egyptian backing between 1938 
and 1942. They entailed taking down and rebuilding most 
of the surviving ancient structure of the mosque (Creswell 
1969: 375; Avni and Seligman 2001: 16-18, figs. 6-10). 
The archaeological information that was brought to light 
was recorded while the works were in progress by e 
Director of Antiquities, R.W. Hamilton (1949; cf. Avni a 
Seligman 2001: 21-2, figs. 14-16). Between te a 
September 1943, the Frankish vaults attached to the : 
side of the mosque were also demolished (PEF: C.N. Je . , 
Notebook 1942-45; Avni and Seligman 2001: hiss. 
-12). 

ce en the restored mosque was badly a 2 
arson and Nar al-Din’s minbar was largely wanes 
subsequent programme of repairs by the Awgal ee 3) 
pleted in 1996 (Avni and Seligman 2001: ee 
Between 1996 and 2001, the vaulted space cae : 
‘Solomon’s Stables’ below the courtyard east of the es 
was fitted out as a mosque and a monumental a a 
down into it was constructed in the eastern part 0 
precinct (Avni and Seligman 2001: 33-40). 


Description 


+ accriptions 
Creswell’s analysis of the historical sources, ae 
and standing remains led him to identify five ae enti: 
ing phases to the Aqsa mosque before the Crusa aie 
quest. His proposed phasing was first set out eae 
volumes of the first edition of Early Muslim 1958: 10. 
(1932: 21-6; 1940: 119-26, figs. 119-21; ch | observa 
43, 204-13). Robert Hamilton’s riccemeasaeyt a 2, 
tions made during the rebuilding works of tructura 
however, allowed him to discern three pr ae ae new 
phases (1948, 1949). Creswell incorporated auc 4 
discoveries into his phasing scheme when ne »chiter 
the revised edition of volume 1 of Early Muslim howevel. 
ture (1969: 29-35, 373-80). Subsequent th 
Hamilton proposed an older date for his third P be plac 
the result that his first two phases also had to is broadly 
earlier (1992). This revised chronology, which 5 
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in line with that already proposed by H. Stern (1963; cf. 
Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 111, 52-4), appears to 
make the best sense of the available evidence (pace 
Grafman and Rosen-Ayalon 1996). 

Although no trace has been identified of the mosque 
built by ‘Umar (Creswell’s Agsa 1), we know from historical 
sources that it probably incorporated much timberwork 
and had a marble floor. The earliest structural remains 
found in excavations below the floor of the present mosque 
are those of a building measuring some 50.8 m north- 
south internally, with its south wall built over the south 
wall of the Temple precinct (Hamilton’s Aqsa 1). The roof 
was supported on arcades running north-south and 
carried on marble columns, some of which still survive in 
the southern part of the building. The number of aisles is 
unknown, though it appears to have been more than seven 
(Hamilton 1949: 9-16, fig. 7). Although Hamilton at first 
attributed this mosque to al-Walid (Creswell’s Aqsa 11, 
¢.715), his revised dating allows for the possibility of con- 
struction having started under ‘Abd al-Malik (685-705) 
(Hamilton 1949: 22; 1992: 143). 

In a later phase (Hamilton’s Aqsa 11) this mosque was 
extended 19 m to the north, where it is represented struc- 
turally by the three north doors of the present mosque. It 
had a wide central nave, spanned by a dome one bay before 
the mihrab. To east and west of the dome, some of the 
earlier bays were left as they were, while others were 
rebuilt with transverse arches to buttress the dome. The 
dome was of timber, supported on a masonry drum carried 
on four open arches and pendentives. Between the dome 
and the north wall the roof was carried on arcades of 
twelve bays, of which only the foundations and some of 
the abutments survived. These appear to have been carried 
on square or rectangular piers, some 60-70 cm thick 
(Hamilton 1949: 9-16, 22, 29-37, 71; 1992: 143: cf 
Creswell 1940: fig. 121; 1969: 374-80, fig. 446). In his 
1949 phasing, Hamilton had considered this phase to be 
Abbasid, the work of al-Mansar and al-Mahdi as repre- 
sented in Creswell’s Aqsa 111 (758/9) and IV (775-85) 
respectively (1949: 72-4). His revised dating. however, 
indicates a likelier period of construction in the later 
Umayyad or early Abbasid period, corresponding to 
Creswell’s Aqsa 11 (al-Walid, c.715) or WI (Hamilton 
1992), 

In Hamilton's Aqsa 111, the arcades north of the dome 
Were rebuilt with seven instead of twelve bays, the arches 
being braced by painted timber tie-beams (pl. ccv1). They 
Were carried on cylindrical masonry piers, 0-85 m in diam- 
eter, which were coated with plaster painted to resemble 
marble and topped with fine foliate capitals. The arches 
Were pointed, and above each one were two rows of three 
smaller pointed-arched clearstory windows. The new nave 


was slightly narrower than before (10.68 m instead of 
11.40 m internally), as could be seen where the arcades 
abutted the north wall and the north dome arch respee- 
tively. At this time the mosque had at least six aisles in addi- 
tion to the nave. They were covered by two broad gabled 
roofs, running east-west, which blocked light from some of 
the lower nave windows and intruded on some of the 
upper ones (Hamilton 1949: 1-9. 22-3). Both Creswell 
and Hamilton originally attributed this phase to al-Zahir 
(1035), Hamilton arguing that the capitals had been 
derived from an earlier Byzantine building. such as the 
basilica of Constantine that al-Hakim demolished in 1009 
(Creswell 1969: 375-8: Hamilton 1948: 1949: 1, 73-4). 
On later reflection, however, Hamilton concluded that the 
capitals were more probably Umayyad or early Abbasid. 
while their excellent state of preservation seemed to indi- 
cate that they were still in their original positions (1992: 
141-3: cf. Wilkinson 1992). He therefore proposed redat- 
ing his Aqsa 111 to the reign of the Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi 
(775-85). Al-Zahir's work (103 5). attested by two inscrip- 
tions and the Fatimid detailing of the timber dome, would 
have been restricted to the repair of the dome and of the 
mosaics on the arches and pendentives (and perhaps the 
drum) that supported it (Hamilton 1992) (cf. pl.cevi). 
Hamilton's Aqsa IIT was therefore the mosque that was 
seen both by al-Muqaddasi (c.98 5) and by Nasir-i Khusraw 
(1047). Although the inscription of al-Mustansir i 
that work continued on the northern part of the nave an 
included, in 1065, the rebuilding of the upper part the 
north gable (Hamilton 1949: 32-3). al-Mahdi's Wagons 
would essentially have been the siraciuire ane 1 i 
Crusaders found. With fifteen aisles. it would age aes 
sured internally some 100 m_ east-west by as ii 
south, its original extent on the east being very 
Oe nied as Creswell suggested. by the four bays 
erie {albeit much later) so-called ae of oe 
(Creswell 1969: 378, fig. 446). se ee . ies 
-] asi, or te eve 
ee ee ee consistent with the a 
: - ~ ‘ allan 
intercolumniation of the seven bays oe palace oo 
the four smaller bays on the south. ; ¥ pe 
Khusraw counted only five doors on ae ts ie pao 
though it is possible that some aon sei . apie 
since al-Muqaddast's time or wae : - eve 2 ae 
work still in progress- [tis also ae : nioug state: 
left the outer aisles in 4 Rue 
of 1033-4 had le eae dematishod: the 
leading to owe anne ae it will be noticed. 
ocumented eleven re 
age only the dome and aah Leer” Sandie 
Descriptions of the mosque oe ais tate of Gere 
Crusader conquest stress a Santis particular 
liction. The implication of Fulcher s 














ccvI 
reconstruction. 


seems to be that the Franks were forced to demolish those 
parts of the structure that they were unable to maintain. 
Such destruction is reflected in what remained of the 
building until 1938 (fig. 81). At that time the only remain- 
ing parts of the pre-Crusader building were five bays of the 
southern transept, seven bays wide including the dome, 
and the three central aisles of the prayer hall. The three 
outer aisles on the east must have been demolished before 
or during the Frankish period of occupation, for at that 
time other structures were built in their place. The same 
also seems likely to have occurred on the west. Although 
twelfth-century visitors mention that the Franks divided 
the interior of the mosque with partition walls, these all 
appear to have been removed by the Ayyubids and we have 
no record of where they were. 

On the north the three central doorways survived from 
the pre-Crusader mosque. During the twelfth century the 
lintel and relieving arch of the western one were renewed 





ah twentieth-century 
The Palatium Salomonis (al-Aqsa mosque); the nave, looking south, photographed 1870-1 9()0, before the 


ch 
(Hamilton 1949: 31, pl. xxviii, fig. 6). A sagen a 
was also added. This still survives largely intact, ie oe 
each side by an additional pair of bays oe Fes 
mid fourteenth century (pls. cevili—ccIX): eae 
central bays are carried on four piers, with men ae ‘ 
pilasters inserted into the mosque’s facade. oir capital 
facing angles of the piers have angle ae eat 
supporting a continuous impost cornice; their ba seriving 
a double collar, below which the corner of the un pee 
block is recessed to resemble a fluted pedestal. ae the 
arches between the piers and the facade Space double 
same cornice, and below it they are carried ae we 
elbow columns, in which the capitals and colu ia 
carved from the same block. The capitals of the ang aaa 
elbow columns are fairly shallowly cut with Dae case 
below which thin volutes rise from one row ee Jeaves 
of the angle capitals two rows) of plain om 
framing a central rosette or leaf. The angle sh 
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ccvil The Palatium Salomonis (al-Aqsa mosque): photograph 
by Bonfils (1867-1928), showing the qibla, including 
the mihrab and the minbar installed by Saladin. 


columns and their respective capitals are built with the 
same type of hard limestone as the piers themselves. In 
certain places, however, capitals have been replaced in a 
later period with reused Romanesque capitals from else- 
where. The two outer bays are groin-vaulted. It is uncer- 
tain how the central one was originally covered, though it 
appears to have risen higher than the other two. This 
somewhat austere-looking twelfth-century porch was 
subsequently enriched by additional architectural ele- 
ments. Although these are for the most part identifiably 
Crusader in origin, they appear to be associated with the 
restoration carried out by al-Mu‘azzam Gsa (1217-18). 
These works included the construction of a dome on pen- 
dentives over the central bay, the pendentives on the north 
springing from columns inserted below the projected 
cornice; the insertion of transverse arches supported on 
similarly inserted columns below the soffits of the three 
outer arches, the central one consisting of a rib with three 
torus mouldings; and the expansion of the central rib on 
the facade into an elaborate arch moulding. which 
includes a chevron band whose voussoirs were found 
when dismantled to be carved on the reverse side of reused 


Crusader architectural pieces (Hamilton 1949: 37-47, 
pls. xIx, XXU-XXVI.1, LXXVIII-LXXIX, fig. 21; cf Van 
Berchem 1925: 415-19). 

Although the aisles to the east of the first aisle flanking 
the nave were demolished, the southern three bays of the 
second and third aisles were rebuilt in the twelfth century, 
albeit entirely in masonry and with groin-vaults lower 
than the timber-roofed bays that they replaced. The 
rebuilding effectively created an open six-bayed portico on 
the east side of the central hall of the Templar ‘palace’. The 
had the same dimensions as the previous ones, but 
lightly to the north, such that their 
It against the north sides of the 


arcade columns defining the east side of the surviving 
aisle. The vaulting was carried on square or rectangular 
piers, each bay having a small oculus at the crown. The 
bays were defined by transverse ribs with hollow chamfers, 


which sprang from simply moulded corbels, decorated in 
most cases with a single or double roll. The diagonal 
d the existence of Frankish 


tooling on the masonry an 

masonry marks anda heraldic shield drawn in charcoal on 
one of the piers identify this work as belonging to the time 
of the Templars. The area of vaulting opened into the 


transept on the south and into the open air on the east. On 


the north, however, it appears to have been closed by a 


wall, to the north of which was a space that was only 


infilled with vaulting in 1350-1. This space appears to 
have been left mostly unbuilt on in the twelfth century. 
though it was partly intruded upon by the truncated vault 
A to the east. It is similarly uncertain whether a wall also 
closed the three northern arches of the pre-existing aisle 
arcade, though that would seem likely (Hamilton 1949: 
23-8, pls. XI1.2, xv.2-3, XVI-XVUI, figs. 11-15). 

To the south of the six rebuilt bays of the eastern aisles 
the Crusaders also closed off the eastern side of the transept 
area to form three rooms or ‘chapels’. The northern one is 
now known as the chapel of Zakariya. containing his 
mihrab, composed of Crusader spolia (Buschhausen 1978: 
pls. 17244, 179-80). The door in its east wall is a later 


insertion, but above it is a large Romanesque rose window 
(pl. CCX), consisting © 


{ six arches springing from colon- 
nettes with Corinthianesque capitals and enclosing 4 
central hexagona 


Jogiié 1864: 100: Enlart 1925: 
1, 119-20. fig. 355. 


llight (de V 
pl. 115). Although the window is evi- 
dently Crusader. Hamilton considered the wall more likely 
to be later Muslim work (1949: 27 n. 3, pl. xtv.1-2)- ; 

To the south of the mihtrab of Zakariya is the Jami al 
Arba‘in, oF mosque of the Forty. 4 chamber measuring 
some 8.2m north-south by 7 meast-west and covered by 
a groin-vault. Here in the east wall de Vogiié saw the 
remains of an apse (Enlart 1925:H. 21 §-19). The apse is 
also clearly indicated on a drawing in the PEE Archives. 


bays 
they were displaced s 
four western piers were bui 
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CCVII : 
I bi Palatium Salomonis (al-Aqsa mosque): the north 
urther enriched by al-Mu‘azzam {sa (1217-18). 


acc i 
ie Anais ner note: ‘The remains of this apse were 
anasaeehick ce y Mr Schick during the late repairs & the 
repairs situa oe be traced inside’ (PEE/LEW/6/208). The 
Eibsonrend ed to were probably those of 1872-5 (ct 
ae Jacobson 1996: 17-20). The apse was not 
Was indie the works of 1938-42, probably because it 
of its a a covered with plaster. Its outline and part 
was partiall seer became visible, however, when it 
(ei cos oe locked during restoration work in 1982 
profits: “ < as some 5 m wide and had aslightly pointed 
Metis _ ioe above it was an oculus, which is still 
Hamiltcn ee inside and outside the mosque (cf. 
deriicncay 9: pl. xiv.1-2). The apse was probably 
blocked} ua Ayyubid times, when the opening was 
existing ae wall containing a lancet window: the two 
ihe dine aoe buttresses were probably also added at 
Templars’ is apse probably marks the position of the 
ia jeanne chapel (no. 368). which we know 
sefectan oe the Palatium Salomonis adjacent to the 
cee ae ether it extended as far west as to have 
e dome it is unfortunately impossible to tell, 


porch, the three central bays of w 










hich were built by the Templars and 


since the positions of the partitions inserted in the mosque 

in the twelfth century are unknown. 

To the south of the Jami® al-Arba‘in. the Jami‘ ‘Umar is 

built against the south side of the Temple platform. In its 

present form this is a relatively recent structure. rectan- 

gular in form and comprising four groin-vaulted bays s¢t 
orth wall with 


out east-west. Since it shares part of itsn 
the Jami‘ al-Arba‘in, however. it seems likely to have 


replaced a structure that existed in the same position in 


the Crusader period. This is also suggested by Creswell’s 
observation that its bay widths are the same as the aisle 
widths of the early fifteen-aisled mosque and appear to 


correspond with the positions of its four outer eastern 


aisles. 


Until their demolition in 1943. a series of four barrcl- 


vaults, aligned east-west. also adjoined the northern part 
of the mosque on the east. The two northern vaulls were 
sured 45 by 


evidently Crusader. The northern one (Armes 
g.15m internally with walls 2.45-2.73m thick. It was 
entered on the north through a rectangular doorway 
with alow pointed 


oor itself being covered 


rear-arch. thed 
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cc1x The Palatium Salomonis (al-Aqsa mosque) 
north porch. 


: interior of the 


by a flat arch of three stones with a joggled keystone. Also 
in the north wall were six narrow windows with square 
heads and splayed pointed rear-arches. The vault itself 
was pointed and constructed of rubble masonry with rec- 
tangular vents in the crown. It sprang from two courses 
of ashlar, the lower forming the sill of the windows. The 
vertical walls surrounding the windows and the door 
were also ashlar built and enclosed by intersecting 
arches, which in the case of that around the door 
extended to form a groin-vault Opening through the 
south wall into vault B. Immediately west of this opening 
was another smaller one, later blocked, beyond which 
was apparently another (truncated in the fourteenth 
century by the extension of the mosque). In the south 
wall east of the opening was a doorway flanked by a pair 
of windows; these three openings all had parallel sides 
and segmental-arched heads, the windows also being 
fitted originally with iron grilles. As on the north, the 
door and window Surrounds and the two courses below 
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ccx The Palatium Salomonis (al-Aqsa mosque): pater 
window lighting the Mihrab Zakariya and, to the - : 
the lancet window in the blocking of the suppressed i 
in the former chapel of the Templars, now the Jami a 
Arba‘in (no. 368). 





: the 
ccxI The Palatium Salomonis (al-Aqsa mosque) 
suppressed apse in the Jami‘ al-Arba ‘in. 
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CCXI F 
I te Palatiuon Salomonis (al-Aqsa mosque): photogra 
uildings along the south side of the Temple pl 


Nth aie = the vault were ashlar. These areas of 
wale Saban remainder of the internal and external 
encueas was built in large coursed rubble. Vault B 

internally 24 by 4.6 m and was built against 


Vv 
ee hae construction was evidently anticipated, 
eastern s{ilg oi “aes springing was provided for it on the 
two blocked t € interconnecting opening. There were 
both scree late its south wall. The ashlars of 
vault A ori bs Frankish masonry marks. It appears that 
the es lames extended further west. possibly up to 
was evi nee e of the north porch; its western portion 
aisles of th y demolished when the two outer eastern 
extent of : are were rebuilt in 1350-1. The western 
recordin ieee t B is also uncertain. an 
sonst e east gables of both vaults represented later 
tier aa The two southern vaults were smaller, 
satan ions, vault C pre-dating and vault D post-dating 
orks of 1350-1 (Hamilton 1949: 48-53. figs. 26-9. 


ph from the west by 
atform, with the probable 


d at the time of 


so a aghagcogecomaan NED 
aie 


cur oie 
Po ay Nae 7, He = 
. Setanta 7 

= . 


bce 
“ ete 





James Graham (1854). showing the Templar 


site of their church to the left. 


pls. xxv1.2, XXVIL.2-XXX: Avni and Seligman 2001: figs. 


41-12). 
To the west of the mosque there was built in the twelfth 


century a long building measuring overall some 74 by 
22.5 mand yaulted in twenty groin-vaulted hays arranged 
by two. This extended along the edge of the Temple 
he south-west corner (pl. conti Its eastern 
ss-wall. is now the Women’s Mosque 
the western half forms part of the 
ted into the north face of 
istence of a portico OF 
tended to be comple- 


ten 
platform up tol 
half, divided by acro 
(Jami an-Nisa’). while 
Islamic Museum. Springers inser 

this range indicate the former cx 
cloister. The range was probably in 
mented by another along the west 
though the present puildings in th 
no earlier than Ayyubid (Burgoyne 
258-69. figs. 22.2-3. 22.6-8). The € 
yard formed by these ran 1es is now defined 
of the Agsa. as rebuilt in the mid fourteent 


ernedge of the platform. 
at position appear to be 
and Richards | 987: 
ast side of the court- 
by the west wall 
h century: but 
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it is uncertain what occupied the position of the two 
eastern aisles of the Aqsa in the twelfth century. The north 
side is now open, but by the 1160s—1170s it would seem 
likely to have been occupied by the Templars’ church (no. 
369), which John of Wiirzburg and Theodoric both saw 
being built in that position. Nothing now remains to be 
seen of it in situ. 


Decoration and Furnishing 


A large amount of very fine Crusader marble sculpture 
survives inside the Aqsa mosque and around the Haram 
(Enlart 1925: 11, 217-21; Buschhausen 1978: 143-54, 
204-25, pls. 109-14, 172-4, 179-80, 185-200, 
206-12, 325, 344-9; Folda 1995: 441-56, pls. 
10.13a-w, 14a-d, 8A.a-c). The existence of such a con- 
centration of sculpture has given rise to the idea that it was 
all produced in the Temple area under Templar patronage 
in a so-called ‘Templar workshop’ (Boase 1977: 90—1; 
Jacoby Z 1982; Folda 1995: 441, 595 n.172). We know, 
however, that large quantities of building materials, 
including decorated marble and mosaic tesserae, existed in 
Jerusalem at the time of Saladin’s conquest (Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Kamil (RHC Or, 1, 706)), and more would no doubt have 
been made available as Crusader religious building and 
sepulchral monuments around the city were dismantled. 
Some of this material even reached Cairo. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore that so much of it would have been reused in 
the major Muslim building projects that were carried out 
by the Ayyubids and Mamluks in and around the Haram. 
It does not necessarily follow, therefore, that any of this 
sculpture was actually produced in the Haram, where it 
may be noted that no piece of it exists in a secure Crusader 
context, still less that the Templars were responsible for it. 
In addition to sculpture, there still existed in the 1920s a 
Romanesque wrought-iron screen enclosing the mihrabs 
of Jesus and Moses to the right of the central mihrab (Enlart 
1925: 11, 220-1; Hanauer 1926: 307, pl. 172: Schiller 
1978: 103 (1893); Osman 1999: pl. p. 91 (c.1880)) 
again apparently not in situ (see pl. ccVvIl). 


’ 


The Templar Compound 


The Templars’ compound occupied most of the southern 
part of the Haram, extending up to the southern edge of 
the upper platform to the north and up to the edge of the 
Haram on the west and south. On the east, a passagewa 

between the Templars’ gardens and the Haram Hal 
allowed access by the canons of the Templum Domini to 
the chapel containing the Cradle of Christ (no. 3 39) inthe 








south-east corner of the precinct. The normal way into the 
compound was by a gate just inside Bab as-Silsila, though 
there was another entrance down the southern steps 
facing the Dome of the Rock (cf. Kohler, ‘Rituel’, 413 (fol. 
80b)). Another independent access from the city was pro- 
vided by the Herodian passage known today as Barclay’s 
Gate, and in the eleventh century as Bab Hitta. In the south 
wall there were three gates, all protected by a barbican. The 
Double Gate below the Aqsa was reduced to a single 
opening, before which was built a projecting gate-tower, 
which in 1191 was converted into the Zawiya al- 
Khanthaniya (Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 48; Wray 
1891-2; Ben-Dov 1983: 79-81; Bahat 1990: 91, 105).To 
the east of this, the Triple Gate was blocked; but a new 
pointed-arched gate was made 52 m east of it to give direct 
access to the stables in the vaulted space below the Haram 
platform (Burgoyne 1992: 110-11). 


Relics 


The Templars’ treasury appears to have contained a relic of 
the True Cross (Régle, §122 (trans., 49-50)). 


Epigraphy 


During the restoration work in 1926, the removal of the 
render from the south-east pier below the dome revealed 
two documents, one enfolding the other, pushed into ee 
of the horizontal joints. The outer parchment, badly 
damaged and difficult to decipher, bore a text in Arabic 
addressed to the Templar, Gerard of Ridefort. It was ee 
ently written by a local entrepreneur, presumably 
Christian, and related to the provision of materials or 
certain restoration or building works being undertaken i 
the Temple area (Bayt al-Magqdis). The second Lanai 
was better preserved. It consisted of a letter written io 
Gerard of Ridefort, seneschal of the Temple, to oe He 
of Vendéme, the preceptor in Jerusalem, concernlng ad 
arrival in Tyre of the delinquent brother Rober al: 
Sourdeval. On hearing of this the chapter, meeting ie a 
Fula (Faba), had sent five brother knights to Tyre ade ae 
Robert of his habit and escort him to the Templar oe 
Acre, where he would be confined to await the first eee 
the season that would take him back to Europe. The ea 
would seem to date to the spring of 1184, after the o 
ture of the grand master Arnold of Torroja to Italy Z 
before his death there and the election of Gera? 
Ridefort to succeed him (Abel, ‘Lettre’). 

Two fragments of a four-line medieval Lat 
inscription referring to the militia Templi were Te 


in pbuilding 
overe 
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during demolition work inside the Aqsa in 1938-40 (PEF: 
Johns Notebook 1940-41 (19.11.40); de Sandoli 1979; 
Pringle 1989; Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: I, 
46-7). Various Frankish masonry marks have been 
recorded in the six-bayed portico on the east side of the 
Aqsa and on stones reused by the Mamluks in extending 
this to the north in the fourteenth century, heraldic 
devices were also found on stones in both sections 
(Hamilton 1949: 27-8, figs. 13-1 5). Masonry marks have 
also been found on the ashlars in the vaulted eastern 
annexes (A and B) (Hamilton 1949: 51, fig. 29) and else- 


where in and around the building (Clermont-Ganneau 


1896:1, 16; de Sandoli 1974: 128-9). 


Excavations in 1968 in the area of the Templar barbi- 
can, immediately south of the Aqsa, recovered a bulla of 
Pope Alexander III (1159-81) and a hoard of at least 
seventy-four silver deniers of Chartres (c.1152-91). These 
items had probably been thrown here from the platform 
above sometime after 1187 (Gliicksmann and Kool 


1995). 


Summary 


The combined historical and archaeological evidence sug- 
gests that within the Aqsa the Templars arranged a chapel 


(no. 368) with an east-facing apse in the area now 


known 


Te J ami‘ al-Arba‘in, and possibly another chapel in the 
‘ joining Jami‘ “Umar. In the 1160s—1170s they were also 
uilding a new church (no. 369) on the north side of the 


court on the west side of the Aqsa. Althoug 
ars have suggested that this remained unfinis 
(e.g. Barber 1994a: 193-4), Muslim accou 
events following the conquest indicate that it was 
in all essentials. 


Visited 13.1.82, 23.8.86, 13.9.95. 
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Vicus heremitarum (Map 5) 


History 


There had been hermits living around the walls of 
Jerusalem from early Christian times, in particular in the 
Hinnom and Kidron Valleys and on the adjoining slopes of 
the Mount of Olives. The Commemoratorium de Casis Dei 
(c.808) for instance lists eleven Greek, four Georgian, six 
Syriac, two Armenian, five Latin and one Arabic-speaking 
hermit enclosed on the Mount of Olives, a Greek and a 
Syrian near the steps leading down the hill, a Greek, a 
Syrian and a Georgian at the top of the steps uu 
Gethsemane, and one hermit and the cells of twenty-six 
virgins in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (ed. Tobler and 
Molinier, 302; trans. Wilkinson, 137). 

Hermits were still living on the Mount of Olives when 
the Crusaders arrived in 1099 (Albert of Aachen VI, 7 
(RHC Occ, 1v, 470); Ralph of Caen, cx111 (RHC Occ, ‘ 
685; trans. Bacharach, 130); William of Tyre, VIN, : 
(CCCM, Lx111, 408)), and their number was swelled : 
western pilgrims after the fall of the city. One early a 
was the English merchant, Godric of Finchdale, who a 
hermits living in caves and tombs on the slopes of the 
mount and in the nearby wilderness: 


For there are in that area many underground caves, an se 
nature, as if cut painstakingly but elegantly in the rocks - a 
cliffside without any tool. In these live several hermits, W . 
called by the neighbouring people ‘The Hermit ee 
‘Worshippers in the Wilderness’ [eremi cultores]. He [Godric] ua 
visited these dwellings and commended himself to their as 
(Reginald of Durham, Libellus S. Godrici, xv, 43 (ed. Steve 
57-8); trans. Jotischky 1995: 68) 


On his return to England, Godric himself lived as @ Ce 

near Durham until his death in 1170 (Jotischky ! lem 

67-73). Another westerner, Elias, arrived in ea 3) 

from Narbonne during the reign of King Fulk (113 cave 

and went to live with some companions in a raed el 

near the city, before finally succumbing to the eeeyes . 
the monks of St Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaph® ard 

337), backed by the patriarch, to join their order ( ‘0 33: 

of Nazareth, Vita abbatis Eliae (ed. Kedar, 75): Kedar 

68, 69; Jotischky 1995: 30-3). 





In the 1160s and 1170s, large numbers of hermits are 
recorded living in caves in the Kidron Valley, subject to the 
authority of the abbot of St Mary’s (John of Wiirzburg 
(CCCM, cxxx1x, 110; PPTS, v, 51); Theodoric, 111 (CCCM, 
cxxxIx, 145; PPTS, v, 5)). They were concentrated in par- 
ticular in the caves around the pillar of Absalom (see no. 
320) (Anon. 11 (c.1170), 6 (IHC, 11, 12; PPTS, v1, 10; 
trans: Wilkinson, 241)).The Cambrai map (c.1 150) shows 
a‘hermits’ quarter’ (vicus heremitarum) extending between 
the pillar of Absalom and the Pool of Siloam. In 1177, 
John Phocas found a Georgian hermit living enclosed 
within the pillar of Absalom itself. Proceeding in the direc- 
tion of Siloam, John also noted: 


Next to this is a great hill, in which are various artificial grottos, 
which are called after the name of the Virgin, and are inhabited 
by a few orthodox and by a larger number of Armenian and 
Jacobite monks. (ch. xvi (PG, CXXXIII, 945-7; PPTS, V, 22-3)) 


It seems that the hermitage also extended into the Hinnom 
Valley, where al-Idrist records hermits living in caves 
c.1154 (trans. Le Strange, 34; Le Strange 1890: 212). This 
pacag and perhaps have corresponded with the Heremi- 
torium Galilea, which the thirteenth-century London map 
appears to locate around the junction of the Hinnom and 
Kidron Valleys. 

Hermits also inhabited the walls of the city in the twelfth 
century: Gerard of Nazareth tells of Cosmas, a Hungarian 
priest, who enclosed himself in a narrow cell above the city 
walls (de Conversatione virorum Dei, 1x (ed. Kedar, 72): 
Kedar 1983: 65-6); the same person, described as a 
Hungarian hermit, appears with his companion Boniface 
as witness to a charter in 1135 (Bresc-Bautier, 219-20, 
no. 101; RRH, 40, no. 160). Around 1170, a woman is 
also mentioned living in the city wall in the Belcaire district 
on Mount Sion, next to a courtyard belonging to the Greek 
church of St Sabas (no. 355) (RRH, 127-8, no. 483: 
Pringle 1995: 101). After the fall of Jerusalem to Saladin, 
however, the cells within the walls of the city were left 
devoid of their former inhabitants (Cart. des Hosp., 1 
531-2, no. 858 (1188); Ralph of Diss (RS. LXVIIL.ii, 61); 
Charles of Anjou, Chron. (ed. Richard, 177))- 

Be seems unlikely that many hermits remained in the 
Kidron Valley in the thirteenth century. despite Ernoul’s 
reference to their former presence there (ch. XVILIV (ed. de 
Mas Latrie, 208; ed. Michelant and Raynaud, 51): cf. Cont. 
. Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, ¢.1261). 1x (RHC Oce, 11 
506; ed. Michelant and Raynaud. 162; trans. Shirley, 22)). 
A tradition recorded in William of Sandwich's chronicle, 
published by Philip Ribot in 1370. that the Carmelites 
established themselves there in the thirteenth century 
appears to be without foundation (de Sainte-Marie 1949: 
1077-8: cf. de Sainte-Marie 1944: 196-7: Kedar 1983: 
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70). By the early fourteenth century the caves were cer- 
tainly deserted (Ludolph of Sudheim 1336—tla: 355: 
1336—41b: 112; Poloner 1422a: 238: 1422b: 11-12: 
Faber 1480-3: 1, 517). 


Description 


A number of caves in the Kidron and Hinnom Valleys 
contain evidence of occupation by hermits in’ the 
Byzantine and Crusader periods, notably those associated 
with St James the Less (no. 320) and St Onuphrius (no. 
348). The series of rock-cut cave dwellings, some with evi- 
dence of early Christian usage, also extends into Silwan 
(Schick 1890c: 252-6, fig.: Ussishkin 1993: 346-58): 
none of those, however. has as yet produced definitive evi- 
dence of medieval Christian occupation. 


Sources 


66 (IHC. ut, 12; PPTS. v1, 10; trans, Wilkinson. 
241): Bresc-Bautier, 219-20, no. 101 ( 1135); Cart. des Hosp. t. 
531-2, no. 858 (1 188); Charles of Anjou. Chron. (ed. Richard. 
177) (1188): Cont. de Guillaume de Tyr (Rothelin, ¢. F261). 1% 
(RHC Oce, U1. 506; ed. Michelant and Raynaud. 162: trans. 
Shirley, 22): Ernoul (c.1231), XxVILIv (ed. de Mas Latrie, 208: ed. 
Michelant and Raynaud, 51): Gerard of Nazareth. de Comver- 
satione virorum Dei, 1X (ed. Kedar. 72): Gerard of Nazareth. Vita 
abbatis Eliae (ed. Kedar, 75) (1131-?: al-Idrisi (c. 1154) (rans. Le 
Strange. 34): John of Wiirzburg (c.1165) (CCOM. CXNNIN, 110: 
pPTS, v. 51); Phocas (1177), XVI (PG. CXXXIHL, 94 5-7: PPTS.%. 
22-3: trans. Wilkinson. 326): Ralph of Diss (RS. LXV. OTF: 
Reginald of Durham. Libellus 5. Godrici, xv. 43 ted. Stevenson. 
57-8); RRH, 40. no. 160 (1135): 127-8. no. 453: Theeadonc 


(1172), 10 (cCCM, oxxxix. 145; PPTS. ¥. 3). 


Anon. 11 (c.1170) 


Jerusalem maps: Cambrai (c.1150: vicus heremitarum: Londen 
(c.1250: Heremitorium Galilea). 
Faber 1480-3: 1. 317: Hintian 1976; 30: 
73, figs. 1-2: Kedar 1983: 65-6. 68. 69: le 
Strange 1890: 212; Ludolph of Sudheim 1336-41la: 385: 
1336—-41b: 112: Poloner 1422a: 238; 14226: pi-12: Pringle 
1995: 101;de Sainte-Marie 1949: 1077-8:Schick I 89(K: 252-6. 
fig.; Ussishkin 1993: 346-38: Vincent and Abel 1914: 968. 


Abel 1919: 495-6: 
Jotischky 1995: 65- 
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Churches of the Crusader Kingdom 


that he established a madrasa and a ribat elsewhere in the 
city, the principal part of the endowment being the income 
from the village of Bait Sawir. Sijills record repairs being 
carried out in 1543-4 and 1577 (Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 
166; Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 424, 434). 


Description and Discussion 


The entrance to the zawiya lies some 10 m east of 
Damascus (St Stephen’s) Gate, on the left-hand side as one 
enters the city. The tomb of the founder lies in a chamber 
to the right of the entrance. Beyond it there extends a 
roughly quadrangular garden containing an open-air 
praying area and a cistern, with a covered mosque and 
latrines ranged along the east side. In its present form the 
mosque consists of two barrel-vaulted rooms, arranged 
side by side with an interconnecting opening between 
them and a mihrab in the south wall of the southern room. 
The northern room measures some 4.3 by 8—8.2 m and 
the southern one 5.2 by 8.3-8.6 m (Burgoyne and 
Richards 1987: 434-6, fig. 41.2). The present building, 
however, appears to be the result of extensive — possibly 
total — rebuilding in the early twentieth century; for the 
mosque that Conrad Schick visited in September 1899 had 
a somewhat different character. 

In 1899, the mosque formed the central of three rooms 
arranged north-south in the same position as the present 
mosque but with a further bay to the south. The northern 
room housed the mosque’s guardian, and appeared to 
have a basement, which Schick was unable to investigate. 
Its dimensions, which Schick gives as 14 ft (4.3 m) wide 
and 25 ft (7.6 m) deep, correspond with those of the 
present north room, though his plan suggests a groin- 
vault rather than a barrel-vault. The central room, with a 
mihrab in its south wall, measured internally 25 ft (7.6 m) 





square and was covered by a groin-vault, which sprang 
from square corner-pilasters. Schick was unable to enter 
the southern room, which formed part of an adjacent 
house, but was told by the guardian that it was similar to 
the northern one. The arrangement of these three rooms 
and in particular the character of the pilasters in the 
central one gave Schick the strong impression that they 
represented the three eastern bays of a church, whose 
central bay had been covered by a dome carried on trans- 
verse arches. To the east, there was enough space between 
the wall of the mosque and the rock scarp below Agabat 
Rissas to posit the former existence of apses, which would 
have been either demolished or simply walled up when the 
building was made into a zawiya; and to the west the open 
courtyard provided enough room to suggest the former 
existence of anave of three or possibly four bays in all, with 
vaulting carried on square or rectangular piers. Overall 
such a building could therefore have measured some 
28-35.5 m in length by 20 m in width, and would have 
enclosed the cistern-head. 

Without an intrusive investigation of the site, including 
for example excavation of the courtyard and the stripping 
of plaster from the walls, it is unfortunately impossible to 
confirm or deny Schick's hypothesis. None the less, this 
represents a plausible location for a medieval church, 
facing on to the square just inside St Stephen’s Gate. 


Sources 


PEF: Schick/165/1~—2 (Sheikh Looloo at Jerusalem, 1899-90). 


Bieberstein and Bloedhorn 1994: 11, 270-1; Burgoyne 1976: a 
85; Burgoyne and Richards 1987: 434-6: Ghosheh 1999: 
221-42; Mujir al-Din 1494-5: 166; Prag 1989: 153-4 
Sandreczki 1865: 16. 
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1 Map showing the locations of outlying churches, 
with key to maps 2-5 (based on K. Bieberstein and M. 
Burgoyne, Tiibinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients, B.1v.7 
(Jerusalem: Baugeschichte), Karte 1v, at 1/5,000 
(Wiesbaden 1992)), 


2-5 Maps showing location of churches within and 
adjacent to the Old City (based on Survey of 
Palestine, Jerusalem: The Old City, at 1/2,500 
([ Jaffa] 1947)). 
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Aachen 25 Acre (Acon, Ptolomaida) 3, 17, 31, 32, 65, 75, 100, 143, 155, 216, 
Aaron, rod of 400, 404. 255, 293, 302, 306, 327, 354, 359, 364, 403, 409, 421 
“Abdallah ibn al-Hasan al-Misri (mosaicist) 418 churches and religious houses 18, 2 38, 267, 289 
“Abd Allah ibn Tahir (governor of Khurasan and the East) 418 Dominican house 92 
“Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr (rival caliph) 399 German (Teutonic Order) hospital 228, 229 
‘Abd al-Ahad al-Dajali (Jacobite bishop) 323 Hungarian hospital 381 
“Abd al-‘Aziz (Ottoman sultan) 239, 409 Our Lady of Tyre 255 
“Abd al-Hamid I (Ottoman sultan) 100, 409 St Leonard 267 
“Abd al-Hamid IT (Ottoman sultan) 272 house of St Mary Latin 238 
“Abd al-Majid I (Ottoman sultan) 95, 145, 210, 409 St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat 293 
“Abd al-Malik ibn Habib 182 prior William 293 
“Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (Umayyad caliph) 103, 108, 182, 184, 288, house of the Templum Domini 408, 432 
399, 409, 417, 418, 425 siege (1190) 267 
“Abd al-Niir of Edessa (Jacobite bishop) 323 Ada of La Rochelle 154 
Abel, Fr, E-M. 17, 38, 77, 86, 91,111, 112, 116, 123, 131, 137, 141, Adam 13, 14, 25, 36 
145, 161, 167, 172, 173, 174, 176, 181, 201, 208, 212, tomb of 9, 14~15 








219, 245, 262, 316, 321, 353, 354, 357, 371, 373, 375, al-“Adas, Dair see Jerusalem, St Elias (no. 313) 


376, 384, 387, 388, 391 
Abibas (son of Gamaliel) 372 
Abraham 9, 11, 13, 15, 33, 34, 36, 137,401 
church of St Abraham see Jerusalem (no. 302) 
gate see Jerusalem 
mash’had of Abraham the Friend 293 
Abraham (Armenian monk) 215 
Abraham (Armenian patriarch of Jerusalem) 180 
Abraham ha-Hasid al-Constantini (rabbi) 265 
Abramios (abbot) 137 
Absalom, tomb or Pillar of see Kidron Valley 
“Abud (casale S. Mariae) 313 
Abi’ -Abbas Ahmad, Shaykh (Aba Tawr) 353 
tomb of 354 
Abu’l-‘Azm, Shaykh 221 
Abi’l-Fat?h Nasr 104 
Abu’l-Fawaris al-Dayf 10 
Abu Ghosh, church of the Resurrection (no. 1) 232, 235 
. Aba Hamid al-Ghazzali 104 
_ Aba Hasan al-Hakari, Shaykh 75, 343 
- Abi’l-Makarim 92 
Abt Mansiir “Ubaydallah ibn al-Hasan 340 
Abu’l-Qasim ‘Ali ibn Ahmad (vizier) 418 
Abuw’l-Qasim ibn Abu’ l-Hasan al-Husayni (sharif) 418 
Abu-Raya, Rafa 109, 344, 345 
Abii Salih (Egyptian Armenian chonicler) 358 
Aba Sayfayn, Khudawirdi 138, 140 
Abii Shama (historian) 219, 254 
Abyssinians 31, 33, 34, 294-5 
Achard (prior of the Templum Domini) 401-2, 403 


482 


“Adasa, Kh. (‘Adassiya) 162, 327 
Addai (Jacobite priest, pilgrim) 323 
Adhémar of Chabanais 10, 11 
al-‘Adil Sayf al-Din, al-Malik (Ayyubid sultan) 408, 423 
Adilasia (wife of Roger II of Sicily) 267 
Adler, Frederich (architect) 239, 241, pl. cxxxiv 
Adolf (pilgrim from Cologne) 223 
Adomnan (abbot of Iona) 72, 98, 118, 186, 222, 223 
Adorno, Anselm 76, 144, 170-1, 271, 320, 368 
Adrie, possible identification with Sindiana 143 
esculapius (Serapis), temple of 392 
lia Capitolina 308, 310, 392, 397 
al-Afdal ‘Ali (son of Saladin) 423 
masjid of see Jerusalem, mosques 
Affagart, Greffin 76, 112, 188, 199, 294 
Agira (Sicily) 
abbey of St Mary Latin, 238, 239 
church of St Philip 238 
Agnes Hals 364 
Agnes of Courtney (wife of King Amalric) 254 
Ahmad I (Ottoman sultan) 35 
Ahmad II (Ottoman sultan) 37 
Ahmad II (Ottoman sultan) 37, 409 


Ahmad ibn Abi’l-Hawari (husband of Rabi‘a al-Shamiya) 343 


Ahmad Pasha, Mahmiid 424 
Aimery (prior of the church of the Ascension) 74 


. 31 
Aimery the Monk (Aimery of Caesarea, Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3 
‘Ain Karim, church of St John the Baptist (no. 7) 62, 192, 403 
Akeldama (Field of Blood, Potters’ Field) 222, 353, 354, 359 


burial chapel of St Mary sce Jerusalem (no. 332) 
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‘Ala’ al-Din Aydughdi al-Kabaki (‘amir), mausoleum of 220 
‘Alam al Din Sanjar al-Jawili (‘amir) 133 
Alberic (bishop of Ostia) 169, 402 
Alberic (carer in leper house of St Lazarus) 215 
Albert of Aachen 12, 118, 236, 400, 401, 419 
Albert of Vercelli (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3 
Aleppo 423 
Alexander (chaplain of Stephen of Blois) 88 
Alexander III (pope) 23, 66, 137, 21 8, 238, 267, 284, 292, 306, 316, 
373,402, 432 
Alexander IV (pope) 293 
Alexandria 100, 270 
patriarch 9, 36 
Alexius II Comnenus of Trebizond (Byzantine emperor) 164. 
Alfonso X the Wise (king of Castile) 65 
‘Ali ibn Suwar (Ibn al-Hammar) (Iraqi Jacobite) 10 
‘Ali ibn ‘Ubayd al-‘Traqi 218 
Allen, H.R. 411 
Aloys (wife of Bernard of Bourges) 158 
Amalfi 192, 236, 253 
Amalric (1) (king of Jerusalem) 17, 23, 66, 67, 88, 169, 195, 217, 254, 
258, 353, 403, 406 
tomb, fig. 2 
Amalric of Neslé (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 22, 66, 68, 125, 
165, 215, 218, 292, 315 
Amatus (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 293 
Amatus of Montecassino 1 93,253 
Amelius (or Amilius) (abbot of St Mary Latin) 238, 373 
Amelot (nun of St Mary the Great) 254 
Americus 414 
Amico, Bernardino 35, 38, 50, 57, 64, 77, 113, 133, 144, 154, 171, 
200, 271, 294-5, 320, 321, 368 
Amicus (canon of the Templum Domini) 402 
Amida 327 
‘Amman 117 
Amos (prophet) 35, 36 
Anastasia see Helena of Kachetien 
Anastasius (excavator of tomb of St James the Less) 186 
Anastasius (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 372 
Anastasius I (emperor) 372 
Anastasius IV (pope) 193 , 289 
Anastasius of Armenia 112, 347, 380 
Andrew (abbot of St Menas) 169 
Andrew II (king of Hungary) 229 
Andronicus, tomb 373 
Anempodistos (monk of Dair Mar Saba) 336 
Anglican Church, possessions in Jerusalem 
Bishop Gobat School 285 
Christ Church 145, 190, 356 
hospice 357 
'Anglure, Seigneur 82, 1 99, 357, 360 
Angouléme ] J 
Anna (daughter of Alexius II Comnenus) 164 
Tinas (father-in-law of Caiaphas) 4 
Ouse of see Jerusalem 
Hera (Hospitaller tenant in Jerusalem) 220 
re Us (precentor, cantor of the Holy Sepulchre) 69, 97-8 
loch 18, 36,97,11 7,193, 238, 267, 342, 401, 406 
Jacobite Patriarch 92 
Prince of see Roger of Salerno 
tonia Fortress see Jerusalem 
ee da Crema 94, 199, 320, 424 
Peg da Milano, P Guiseppe 89 
‘s Onio de Moretta, P. Paolo 361 
tony of Cremona 34, 106, 224, 348 


Antreassian, G. 116 
Aphelius, monastery of 167 
Aphrodite, temple of 6 
Apostles’ Gate see Jerusalem, Haram ash-Sharif 
Apulia 18 
al-Aqsa mosque see Jerusalem 
Araunah the Jebusite 400 
Arculf (bishop) 9, 10, 13, 16, 72, 77-8, 98, 222, 236, 262, 288, 358, 
_ 417 
Arda (wife of Baldwin I) 142 
Ark of the Covenant 400 
Arles 342 
Armenia 170 
Armenian Catholic Church 368 
possessions 
St Mary of the Spasm, church of (no. 342) 320-1 
Armenian Orthodox Church 3, 6, 124, 169, 170, 328, 360, 368, 
385 
churches and monasteries 
Haghpat 176 
Jerusalem 
Holy Archangels (Dair az-Zaitun) (no. 296) 5, 112-13, 115, 
116,171 
St James the Great (no. 318), 5, 166, 169, 1 70,171, 172, 181, 
271, 323, 331, 356, 385 
St Peter of the Cock Crow (no. 352) 5, 347 
St Sarkis (no. 356) 5, 258 
St Saviour on Mount Sion (no. 358) 5,171, 269, 367-8, 369, 
371 
St Stephen (no. 360), 5, 379-80 
St Theodore (T‘oros) (no. 364) 5, 385 
St Thomas (no. 365) 5, 387, 389 
hermits in Vicus heremitarum 434, 435 
nuns 113, 368 
patriarchs see Abraham; Sargis 
patriarchate 172 
library 367 
presence of monks or clergy attested or suggested in churches of 
Ascension (no. 284) 76, 77 
Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) 15, 26, 30, 32-4, 37, 38, 411, pl. x1 
St Anne (no. 305) 142 
St Chariton (no. 310) 159 
St Cyprian (St Procopius) (no. 354) 354 
St Lazarus (no. 328) 215 
St Mary in Akeldama, burial chapel of (no. 332) 224 
St Mary of the Mount of Olives (no. 341) 318 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 294-5, 304. 
St Mary Mark (no. 343) 323 
St Sabas (no. 355) 356 
Arnald of St Martin (Hospitaller tenant in Jerusalem) 220 
Arnold the Baker 403 
Arnulf (praelatus of the Templum Domini) 401 
Arnulf (prior of St Mary of Mount Sion) 263 
Arnulf of Chocques (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 12, 17, 18, 73, 
125, 126, 139, 289, 403 
Arnulf of Oudenard 288 
Arrouaise 401 
Arsenius (patriarch of Alexandria) 10 
Arsuf (Arsur) 17 
Ascalon 195, 400, 403, 406 
church belonging St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 14) 
289 
mosques belonging to 
St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 24) 267 
Templum Domini (no. 23) 403 
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Ascension, church of see Jerusalem (no. 284) 

Ashbee, C. R. 409 

al-Ashraf Qansith al-Gawri (Mamluk sultan) 424 

al-Ashraf Sayf al-Din Barsbay (Mamluk sultan) 270 

‘Askar, priory (no. 25) 289 

Assumption Fathers 348 

Athanasius (Jacobite archbishop of Jerusalem) 328 

Athanasius (Jacobite patriarch of Antioch) 327 

Athanasius II (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 32, 211 

Augustinian canons 366, 401, 409, 423 

churches and abbeys 
Ascension (no, 284) 5, 316 
Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) 5, 38, 45, 74, 159, 193, 217 
Notre-Dame des Doms, Avignon 58 
St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336) 5, 74, 211, 342, 366 
Templum Domini (no. 367) 5, 75, 401, 409, 423 
rule of St Augustine 17, 193, 228, 263 

de Aveiro, Fr Pantaleéo 102 

Avignon, Notre-Dame des Doms 58 

Avis (abbess of St Mary the Great) 254 

Awgaf Administration 138, 184, 424 

Aymar the Monk 73 

al-‘Ayni, Badr al-Din 254 

Ayyubids 31, 216, 227, 408, 411, 414, 426, 432 

al-‘Aziz ‘Uthman (son of Saladin) 423 


Badr al-Din Lu’lw’ Ghazi (‘amir) 435 
Bagatti, Fr Bellarmino 64, 295, 302 
Baghdad 418 
Baha’ al-Din ibn Shaddad (Saladin’s secretary) 143, 239, 254 
Bahadur (brother of Sitt Tunshuq) 219 
Bahat, Dan 111, 212, 213, 216, 309 
Bait Arza 158 
Baitin (Bethel) 404 
church (no. 36) 18 
Bait Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) 185 
Bait Jimal see Caphar Gamala 
Bait Jiz, Kh., church (no. 33) 18 
Bait Sahur 160 
Bait Sawir 436 
Bait Suriq, church (no. 35) 18 
Baldwin (bishop of Beirut) 198 
Baldwin (leader of monks in Valley of Jehoshaphat, later bishop of 
Caesarea) 215, 267, 289 
Baldwin I (king of Jerusalem) 12, 15-16, 17, 28, 36, 88, 104, 142, 
155,193, 194, 237, 263, 289, 290, 309, 327, 356, 401, 
402, 406, 420 
tomb 65, fig. 2 
Baldwin II (king of Jerusalem) 16, 17, 28, 65, 142, 220, 237, 289, 
290, 300, 402, 407, 420 . 
tomb 65, fig. 2 


Baldwin III (king of Jerusalem) 5, 16, 17, 23, 28, 215, 217, 237, 289, 


290, 327, 406 

tomb, fig. 2 

Baldwin [V (king of Jerusalem) 17, 65, 66, 195, 196, 407 
tomb 65, tig. 2 

Baldwin V (king of Jerusalem) 17, 36, 65, 217, 407, 413, 422 
tomb 65, fig. 2 

Balian [ of Ibelin 31, 290, 407 

Balqa‘ 117 

Banti Jarrah 11 

Barag, D. 188 

Barclay, J. T. 221 

Barfilia, church (no. 40) 18 

Bar Hebraeus 11, 92 





Barletta 
church 69 
ordinal of the Holy Sepulchre in 21, 104, 267, 359 
Barluzzi, Antonio (architect) 95, 160, 361, pl. xLv 
Baroli (Sicily) 403 
Barozzi da Vignola, Giacomo (architect) 210 
Barqigq, az-Zahir Sayf al-Din (Mamluk sultan) 100, 408 
Barsawmé (monk, son of Ephrem) 387 
Barsawmé of Claudia (Jacobite Pilgrim) 327 
Bartholomew (Apostle) 35 
Bartholomew (carer in leper house of St Lazarus) 215 
Bartholomew (master of leper house of St Lazarus) 215 
Bartlett, W. H. 144, 341 
Bartolf of Nangis 93, 118, 237, 253, 263, 289, 359, 390 
Basil II (Byzantine emperor) 11 
Basra 343 
Bassa (Roman lady) 169 
Bassi, R. 154 
Bathsheba 256 
Baybars I, al-Zahir Rukn al-Din (Mamluk sultan) 183, 184, 385 
Bayt ‘Arif 327 
de Beauvau, H. 134 
Bede 10, 72, 73, 103, 223, 262 
Bedouin 368 
Beirut 406 
bishop see Baldwin 
church (no. 46) 238 
Béla II (king of Hungary) 380 
Belard of Ascoli 23, 24, 93,99, 289 
Ben-Dov, M. 235 
Benedict XI (pope) 239 
Benedictine Order 5 
churches and abbeys 193, 237 
Bethany (nos 59-60) 5 
Beuron 272 
Jerusalem 
church at St Stephen’s Gate (ne. 338), 5 
Dormition Abbey, Jerusalem 272 
St Anne (no. 305) 5, 142 
St John the Evangelist (no. 324) 5 


St Mary the Great, abbey church of (no. 335) 5, 13, 193, 237, 


253,254 


St Mary Latin, abbey church of (no. 334) 5, 13, 192, 193, 236, 


237, 239, 253, 254, 306, 309 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 5, 359 
St Peter and Paul in Bisanteo 118 
St Saviour in Gethsemane (no. 357) 5 
St Stephen, (no. 359) 5 
rule 237 
Beni Hezir family 186, 188 
Benjamin of Tudela 137, 194, 264-5, 406, 421 
Bennett, C.-M. 307 
Benvenisti, M. 155 
Berchem, Max Van 128, 130, 285, 312, 413, 414 
Bergsson of bvera, Nicolas 194 
Bernard (archbishop of Nazareth) 290 
Bernard (Hospitaller brother) 379 
Bernard (master of leper house of St Lazarus) 215 
Bernard (precentor of Ste-Geneviéve, Paris) 69 
Bernardino of Udine (friar) 34—5 
Bernard of Ascoli 73 
Bernard of Blanchegarde 207 
Bernard of Bourges 158 
Bernard of Dorat 253 
Bernard of Toulouse 220 








Bernard the Monk 10, 72, 98, 118, 142, 218, 236, 237, 288, 347, 
349, 380 
Bernard the Treasurer (chronicler) 88, 420 
Berrichon, Bernard 381 
Berthold (German Pilgrim) 18 
Bethalla, church (no. 58) 289 
Bethany 10, 74, 104, 119, 142, 267, 402 
abbey of St Lazarus (nos. 59-60) 18, 62, 143, 155, 292, 327 
nuns 5, 207 
Bethel 400, 404, 421; see also Baitin 
Bethlehem 17, 88, 109, 158, 287, 353, 374, 420 
cathedral church of St Mary, or the Holy Nativity (no. 61) 11, 33, 
122, 262, 273, 424 
road to 218,315 
Bethphage 382 
Beuron 272 
Bidaud, J. 160 
Biddle, Martin 11,17, 21 
Bieberstein, Klaus 111, 116, 125, 208, 212, 352, 357, 382 
Bieberstein, S. 111, 352 
al-Bira (Mahumeria, Maior Mahumeria) 18, 404 
church of St Mary (no. 66) 18 
Bir Ma’in, church (no. 65) 18 
Bir al-Qadismu, chapel of St Mary (noe. 178) 354 
Black, Adam 194 
Blanchegarde 403 
see also Bernard of 
Bloedhorn, H. 116, 125, 357, 382 
Blois 343 
Blondeel, P. (superior of the White Fathers) 391 
Boas, A. 109, 155 
Boase, T. S. R. 414 
Bohemians (Boamins, Boavinz, Boemi) 6 
Bohemond I (prince of Antioch) 17 
Bohemond III (prince of Antioch) 290 
Bolognese 17 
Bonfils, pl. cct, cvit 
Bonfinio, Anonio 380 
Bonicius (canon of the church of the Ascension) 74 
Boniface (Bonifa¢) (Hungarian hermit) 381, 435 
Boniface of Ragusa (Franciscan Custos) 35, 43, 76, 94, 100, 133-4, 
209, 211, 320 
Bordeaux Pilgrim 7, 98, 261, 310, 313, 398 
Borg, Alan 21 
Bosra, cathedral 411 
Botilda (queen, widow of Eric the Good of Denmark) 288 
Bourdin, Ralph 160 
Brancovié, Antun 100, 361 
Brancovié, Jakob 100, 361 
Brancovié, Pavao 100, 361 
Brémond, G. 209 
Bretons, presence in Jerusalem 6 
van Breydenbach, B. 106, 199, 312, 411 
British Mandate 272 
British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem 247, 307 
Broshi, Dr Magen 368, 371 
Brussels map of Jerusalem 73, 223, 373 
de Bruyn, Cornelius 37, 38, 50, 201 
Brygg, Thomas 34, 199, 360 
Budapest University Library 381 
Bulgars, presence in Jerusalem 6, 381 
Bulst-Thiel, M.-L. 64 
Buraq, mosque of 419 
Burchard of Mount Sion (Dominican) 32, 75, 91, 94, 99-100, 120, 
293, 343, 375, 391 


Burgoyne, Michael 131, 413 
Burgundy, duke of see Philip the Good 
Burham 313 

Buschhausen, H. 302 

Byzantines 11 





Caesarea (Asia Minor) 113 
see also Elias Vardapet of 
Caesarea (Palestine) 17, 143, 353, 372, 403 
archbishop of 32 
see also Baldwin 
Caiaphas (high priest) 4, 1 32,133 
house of see Jerusalem 
Cairo 11, 34, 100, 221, 358, 432 
Sultan Hasan Mosque 411 
Calabria 18, 238, 267, 290 
Calixtus II (pope) 17 
Calvary see Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre 
Cambelotti, D. 95 
Cambrai map 73, 88, 99, 119, 132, 137, 157, 159, 165, 168, 195, 
215, 237, 254, 265, 310, 327, 349, 356, 390, 435 
Cana of Galilee 124, 401 By 
Caphar Gamala (Bait Jimal, Jammala, burial place of St Stephen), 372, pL 
373, 380 - 
Capheturici, presence in Jerusalem 6 
Cardefia, abbey 396 
Carmelites 435 : 
Carthuitus (Carthuitus, Hartvicus) (bishop and historian) 380 i 
Casola, Pietro 199 
Casracos (Kafr al-Kuz) 290 
Cassini da Perinaldo, Fr Francesco 210 
Catalan Pilgrims 211, 320, 348, 360 
Catherwood, F. 144, 150-1, 154, 312 ‘ 
Caumont, Seigneur de 199, 360 
Celebi, Evliya 312, 424 
Celestine II (pope) 228, 229 
Celestine III (pope) 218 
Cenacle (Room of the Last Supper) see Jerusalem, St Mary of Mount 
Sion (no. 336) 
Chalcedon, council of 192, 372 
Chalcedonian churches 15 
Chapel Royal (no. 2 $5) see under Jerusalem 
Chaplin, T. 110, 352 
Charlemagne (emperor) 192, 223, 236, 237, 240 
Charles [V (German emperor) 270 
Charles V (German emperor) 35 
Chartres 102, 433 
Chauvet (Calvetti), Fr Gerard (Franciscan custos) 100, 294 
Choppo, Jerome (friar) 34-5 
Chosroes (Persian king) 21 8 
Choziba 117 
Christ Church see Jerusalem 
Christian Druthmar (Benedictine monk) 223 
Christodoulos II (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 10 
Cilicia 385 
Cingolani da Montecassiano, Fr Raffaele (architect) 210 
Clapham, A.W. 38,58, 60, 159 
Clement III (pope) 228 
Clement VI (pope) 33, 2 69 
Clerkenwell, Hospitaller priory 205 
Clermont-Ganneau, Ch. 135, 191, 318, 320, 321. 335, 338 
Cluny, abbey of 
house at Lurcy-le-Bourg 289 
prior see Gilduin 
priory of St Arnulf in Crépy 289 
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Cluny, abbey of (cont.) 
prior see Stephen 
relics sent to 289, 302 
Ceenaculum see Cenacle; Jerusalem, St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336) 
Cola di Rienzo 270 
Complutum (Alcala) 342 
Compostela 285 
Conder, Claude Reinier 86, 110-11, 243, 249, 375 
Conon (bishop of Palestrina) 401 
Conrad III (king of Germany) 421 
Conrad of Everbach 119 
Conrad of Montferrat 66 
Constance (mother of Bohemond III) 290 
Constantine I (emperor) 4, 6, 13, 25, 32, 34, 35, 40, 223, 261, 262, 
287, 347 
Constantine IX Monomachus (emperor) 11 
Constantinople (Istanbul) 3, 11, 18, 27, 35, 36, 37, 38, 75, 100, 126, 
142, 186, 187, 266, 288, 302, 336, 359, 380, 407, 408 
churches 
Hosios Lukas 21 
St James Adelphotheos 186 
Copenhagen map 99, 327 
Copts (Cephti) 6 
churches, chapels and altars in Jerusalem 
Coptic church (Church of the Jacobites) (no. 287) 6, 92, 323, 
327 
Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) 30, 34, 54, 63 
St George in the Market (no. 316) 161, 166 
St Mary (no. 343) 92, 322-3 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 295 
St Mary Magdalene and Simon the Pharisee (no. 344) 328 
patriarchate in Jerusalem 58, 62 
Corbo, Fr Virgilio 17, 40, 50, 78, 100 
Cordova, mosque 177 
Corner, Fr Nicolas (Franciscan custos) 100 
Corradi, Ardizio (Franciscan) 97 
Cosmas (Kozma) (Hungarian priest) 381, 435 
Coiiasnon OP, Fr Ch. 7, 40 
Cré, Fr Léon 391 
Creswell, K. A.C. 108, 411, 419, 424, 425, pl. yx 
Cross see Holy Cross 
Cross-bearers of Hungary 381 
Cursetti, Fr Bonavertura (Franciscan custos) 107, 320 
Custody of the Holy Land see Franciscans 
Cyprus 3, 10, 285, 328, 408 
Cyril (patriarch of Alexandria) 372 
Cyril (Jacobite bishop) 327 
Cyril of Jerusalem 9 
Cyril of Scythopolis 217, 314, 355, 384 


Daimbert of Pisa (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 88, 236, 263 

Dair al-‘Adas sce Jerusalem, St Elias (no. 313) 

Dair al-Amud see Jerusalem, St John the Evangelist (no. 325) 

Dair al-Balah (Darom), church (no. 82) 18 

Dair al-Banat see Jerusalem, St Mary Hodegetria (no. 340) 

Dair Hajla (no, 85) 62 

Dair as-Surian see Jerusalem, St Mary (no. 343) 

Dair az-Zaitun see Jerusalem, Holy Archangels (no, 296) 

Damascus 30, 126, 143, 270, 271, 408 

Damascus Gate see Jerusalem 

Daniel (prophet) 35, 36 

Daniel (Russian abbot) 14, 15-16, 21, 32, 40, 43, 69, 73, 78, 86-7, 
93,98, 104, 118, 123, 125, 142, 143, 154, 155,158, 186, 
211, 218, 223, 237, 263-4, 288, 315, 343, 347, 356, 359, 
364, 365, 373, 390, 401, 406, 419 


Daqmag al-Na‘tb (‘amir) 271 
Darbas al-Kurdi al-Hakkari (shaykh) 133 
Dar Disy see Jerusalem, St Sabas (no. 355) 
David (king of Israel) 26, 28, 34, 36, 104, 108, 261, 262, 356, 400 
City of David 261, 353 
palace of 261 
tomb 209, 262, 264-6, 268, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273,276 
Tower of see Jerusalem, Citadel 
David I (king of Scotland) 215 
David II of Kachetien (king of Georgia) 98, 338, pl. cLXxx1x 
Davie see Sindiana 
Dayr Abi Tawr 353 
Dayr Dakariya (no. 88) 327 
Dayr Mar Qibiis 353 
Denkendorf, church 18, 69 
Denmark 18 
Deschamps, P. 145, 155 
Deutsches Evangelisches Institut fiir Altertums-wissenschaft 240 
Devil 24 
Dickie, A. C. 201 
Diocletian (Roman emperor) 353 
Disy family 357 
Domentijan (Serbian monk) 211 
Dominicans (Preaching Friars) 32, 33, 92-3, 188, 224, 240, 375 
house in Jerusalem (no. 288) 5, 92-3 
province of Terra Sancta 92 
provincial prior see Philip 
see also Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Francaise 
Dorotheus (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 156, 335, 338 
Dositheus I (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 338, 384 
Dracillianus (provincial governor of Jerusalem) 7 
Drake, C. F. Tyrwhitt 110, 111, 229, 235 
Druthmar, Christian (Benedictine monk of Corby) 223 
Durandus (canon of the church of the Ascension) 74 
Durham 434 


Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise 375 
Edessa 327 
count see Joscelin I 
Edinburgh, church of St Giles 215 
Effrata 24 
Egeria (pilgrim) 7,9, 72, 98, 117, 261, 349, 358 
Egypt 11, 169, 190, 194, 327, 358, 409 
Memphis 403 
Preservation Department 424 
Egyptians 6, 10, 12, 358 
Eichstatt 42 
Eisenberg, Dr E. 272 
Eleona church see Jerusalem, churches: Lord's Prayer (ne. 298) 
Elias (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 314, 355 
Elias (Hospitaller tenant in Jerusalem) 220 
Elias of Narbonne (abbot of Palmaria) 434 
Elias Vardapet of Caesarea (Armenian) 113, 323, 385 
Elijah (prophet) 36 
Elisha (prophet) 36 
Elizabeth see Helena of Kachetien 
Epiphanius 9, 27, 98, 185, 262, 346-7, 365, 398 
Epiphanius of Salamis 261 
Engelmann, G. 150-1, 154, 204 
England 18, 19, 32, 215, 434 
English 6, 33, 224 
Enlart, Camille 38, 50, 77, 79, 82, 86, 90, 91, 133, 136, 140, 145, 
155, 190, 244, 285, 363, 411, 414 
Erkayn, Step‘anos (Armenian scribe) 170 
Ermengard (Benedictine nun of St Anne) 143 








Esdras 402 
Ethiopia 92, 328 
Fthiopians see Abyssinians 
possessions: Dair as-Sultan 58 
Eudocia (empress) 4, 72, 167, 310, 372, 373 
tomb 372 
Eudocia the Younger (grand-daughter of Eudocia) 373 
Eugenio de San Francisco, Fr 29 5 
Eugenius III (pope) 263, 289, 421 
Eugenius IV (pope) 34 
Euphlius (priest) 167 
Eusebius 6-7 182, 185, 222, 261, 389 
Eustace (landowner) 194 
Euthymius II (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 3 
Eutychius (Sa‘id ibn Bitriq, Malkite historian) 118, 287, 288, 358, 399 
Evremar (archbishop of Caesarea) 193 
Evremar of Chocques (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 12, 16, 68 
Evtha see Phocas 
Ezekiel (prophet) 35 


Faber, Felix 34, 76, 77, 78, 82, 89, 92, 94, 106, 112, 120, 124, 133, 
144, 154,171, 188, 199, 219, 224, 271, 275, 294, 312, 
320, 323, 341, 348, 354, 357, 360, 368, 387, 391 
Fabre, Fr A. 168 
Facundus (abbot of St Mary Latin) 238, 374 
Famagusta 209 
Faris al-Din Aba Sa‘id Maymiin (‘amir, Saladin’s treasurer) 328 
Fatimids 11 
Field of Blood see Akeldama 
Flagellation of Christ 
chapels see Jerusalem, churches: Flagellation (no. 289), Holy 
Archangels (no. 296), Holy Sepulchre (no. 283), St Saviour 
(no. 358) 
column of 27, 31, 93, 261, 262, 266, 284, 365-7 
Flanders 19 
counts see Robert I, Robert II 
Florence 155, 316, 318 
Folda, Jaraslav 17, 21, 64, 86, 136, 145, 155, 168, 252, 309, 310, 414 
Foliot, Gilbert (bishop of London) 292 
de Forbin, Count 144 
Forty, mosque of the see Jerusalem, al-Aqsa mosque 
Forty Martyrs 
church of in Holy Sepulchre complex 33 
tomb of in Holy Sepulchre 27 
France 11, 18, 19, 32, 215, 267, 285 
government of 391 
Franciscans (Friars Minor) 33, 76, 97, 112, 19 8-9, 269-70, 381 
churches and houses 
Bethlehem (no. 61) 
Jerusalem 
Ascension (no. 284) 76, 77, 86 
Casa Nova hospice 384 
Condemnation (no. 286) 89, 91 
Flagellation (no. 289) 95 
Gethsemane, cave church (no. 292) 100 
Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) 33, 34, 35,37, 92,97 
house of (no. 290) 5, 33, 97 
St Anne (no. 305) 144 
St John the Evangelist (St Saviour) (mo. 325), 5,209, 210, 216 
St Mary Latin, abbey church of (no. 334), 239 
St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336), 5, 33, 97, 269-72, 276, 279, 
284, 285 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337), 294-5 
St Michael the Archangel (no. 345), 336 
St Nicolas (no. 347), 338 


St Saviour in Gethsemane (no. 357), 360-1 
St Saviour on Mount Sion (no. 258), 368 
Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land 77, 86, 89, 100 
Custos Terrae Sanctae see Boniface of Ragusa; Chauvet (Calvetti); 
Corner; Cursetti; Guérin (Garin, Guarin) of Aquitaine; Morone 
da Maleo; Quaresmi; San Bernardino; San Severino; Suriano; 
Tomacelli 
Francis Joseph I (Austrian emperor) 210 
Franco of Liége 390 
Franks 6, 14, 15, 19, 22, 23, 25, 31, 35, 43, 68, 75, 306, 309, 311, 
392, 407, 408, 411, 421, 423,425 
Frederick (archbishop of Tyre) 407 
Frederick (chaplain in leper house of St Lazarus) 215 
Frederick II (German emperor) 3, 31, 75, 86, 92, 198, 229, 285, 307, 
386, 408, 409, 423 
Frederick of Bogen (advocate of the church of Regensberg) 421 
Frederick William (crown prince of Prussia, later Kaiser Frederick III) 
239 
French 6, 16, 37 
Frescobaldi, Nicold 100, 199, 360 
Fretellus, Rorgo 19, 218, 264, 265, 366, 421 
Friars Minor see Franciscans 
al-Fula (Faba) 432 f 
Fulcher (chaplain to Patriarch William of Jerusalem) 125 * UN 
Fulcher (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 1 8, 20, 21, 28, 36, 46, 54, : 
68, 74, 125, 139, 267, 292, 328, 402 
Fulcher of Chartres 65, 205, 400, 401, 407, 420, 425 hs 
Fulk V (count of Anjou, king of Jerusalem) 16, 17, 18, 19, 28, 65, 142, ie 
215, 237, 290, 342, 374, 434 


Gabbatha see Jerusalem, Pavement 
Gabriel (Archangel) 25 be be 
Gabriel (Byzantine abbot of St Stephen) 372, 374 ye GD wot 
Galdemar Carpenel 16 : 
Galicia 168, 169, 170 
Galilee 4, 124, 249, 263, 265 
see also Jerusalem, church of Mount Galilee (no. 336) 
Gamaliel (rabbi) 372, 374 
Garden Tomb 375 
Garin, Fr Roger see Guérin 
Garnier, Eustace I (lord of Caesarea) 238 
Garnier, Walter (lord of Caesarea) 238 
Garnier of Grez (knight) 88, 2 88 
Gaul 380 
Gaza 372 
van Gelder, G. J. 323, 326 
Gemerosa see Jamrura 
Genoese 17, 23, 65-6 
Genoese map 387 
Geoffrey (prior and abbot of the Templum Domini) 402, 403,415 
George (Jacobite bishop of the abbey of Qartmin) 323 
George (notary) 254 
George Kassab from Sadad (Jacobite bishop) 323-4 
Georgia 11,18 
Georgians 5, 6, 15, 118, 323, 356 
hermits at 
Pillar of Absalom 187, 43 5 
Vicus heremitarum 118, 187, 434,435 : 
lectionary 111,118, 167, 169, 186, 192, 288, 315, 335, 353, 373, 
380, 383, 389 
nuns 5, 35, 97-8 
presence in churches and houses in Jerusalem 
convent of nuns (no. 291) 5,97-8 
Holy Archangels (no. 296) 112,113 
Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) 15, 33, 34, 35 
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Georgians (cont.) 
St Basil (no. 308) 157 
St Catherine (no. 309) 158 
St Demetrius the Great (no. 312) 160 
St Euthymius (no. 314) 164 
St George (no. 315) 165 
St James the Great (no. 318) 169, 170, 171, 172, 181 
St John the Baptist (nos. 322-3) 200 
St John the Evangelist (ne. 325) 209 
St Mary of the Mount of Olives (no. 341) 318 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 294, 295 
St Nicolas (no. 347) 338, 340, pl. cLxx1x 
St Thecla (no. 362) 5, 382 
St Theodore Tyron and St Theodore Stratilatos (no. 363) 384 
Gerald (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 293 
Gerard (administrator of the Jerusalem Hospital) 193, 205 
Gerardi, A. (architect) 95, pl. xLiv 
Gerard of Montclar (master of leper house of St Lazarus) 216 
Gerard of Nazareth 215, 435 
Germans, presence in Jerusalem 6 
Germanus (Frankish burgess) 353 
Germanus (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 336 
Germany 18, 19 
Gerold of Lausanne (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 31-2, 75 
Gervaise (brother of abbey of St Mary the Great) 254 
Gethsemane 98, 118, 119, 142, 187, 293, 359, 360, 364 
churches and chapels see Jerusalem, All Nations, and Gethsemane, 
cave church (no. 292), and St Mary of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat (no. 337), and St Saviour (or the Saviour’s 
Agony) (no. 357) 
Géza I (king of Hungary) 380-1 
Géza II (king of Hungary) 381 
Ghazar Ghrimets‘i (Armenian scribe) 368 
Ghiardacci, Cherubino 17 
Ghudayya family 35 
Gibelin of Arles (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 17, 97, 290 
Gierlich, Wendelin (architect) 89 
Gihon 353-4 
Gilia (Benedictine nun of St Anne) 143 
Gilduin (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 289, 292 
Gilduin (prior of Cluny) 289 
Girardus (chaplain to Patriarch Amalric) 125 
Giustini (cardinal) 361 
Godfrey of Bouillon (duke of Lower Lorraine, advocate of the Holy 
Sepulchre) 12, 16, 17, 18, 23, 27, 28, 36, 64—5, 88, 193, 
197, 237, 263, 289, 366, 373, 400, 401, 403 
tomb 64-5, fig. 2 
Godfrey of St-Omer (Templar) 420 
Godric of Finchdale (saint) 193, 434 
Golden Gate see Jerusalem, Haram ash-Sharif 
Golgotha see Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre 
Grabar, Oleg 399 
Graham, James, pl. ccxir 
Great Britain 145 
Greek Empire (Rim) 22 
Greek Catholics 145, 160 
patriarchate 166 
presence in Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) 36 
Greek Orthodox Church 3, 6,77, 126 
hermits in Vicus heremitarum 118, 434 
nuns 165, 315 
patriarchate 3, 33, 3 
240, 255, 25 
library 164 
museum 64, 205, 257, 338 


4, 124-5, 145, 158, 161, 166, 200, 203, 209, 
7,382 


presence of monks or clergy in 
Jerusalem 
Ascension (no. 284) 73, 75, 76, 77 
Condemnation (no. 286) 91 
Gethsemane cave church (no. 292) 99 
Harat al-Maghariba, church in (no. 294) 5 
Harat al-Maidan (no. 295) 5 
Holy Archangels (no. 296) 112 
Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) 5, 15, 16, 22, 26, 30, 32-8, 39-40, 
60, 65, 68 
Juiverie Quarter, church in (no. 297) 5 
Mount Galilee, church on (no. 299), 125 
Palm, chapel of the 319 
St Abraham (no. 302) 5, 137 
St Anastasia (no. 304) 5 
St Anne (no. 305) 145 
St Anne (no. 306) 5, 156 
St Bartholomew (no. 307) 5 
St Basil (no. 308) 5, 157 
St Catherine (no. 309) 5, 158 
St Charalampos 159 
St Chariton (no. 310) 5 
St Cosmas (no. 311) 5, 160 
St Demetrius the Great (no. 312) 5, 161 
St Elias (no. 313) 5, 162 
St Euthymius (no. 314) 5, 164 
St George (no. 315) 5, 165, 166 
St George (al-Khidr, Mar Jirjis) 167 
St George (Mar Jarias) 166 
St George in the Market (no. 316) 5, 165 
St James the Great (no. 318) 171 
St James the Persian (no. 321) 191 
St John the Baptist, old church of (no. 322) 5, 199, 200, 323 
St John the Evangelist (or Theologian) (no. 325) 5, 208 
St Mamilla, cemetery chapel of (no. 330) 219 
St Mary Hodegetria (Megale Panagia) (no. 340) 5, 165, 237, 31 5 
St Mary Mark (no. 343) 323 
St Mary of the Mount of Olives (no. 341) 5, 318 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 292, 294, 
295 
St Michael the Archangel (no. 345) 5, 335 
St Moses (no. 346) 5, 338 
St Nicolas (no. 347) 5, 338 
St Onuphrius (St Eunophrius) (no. 348) 5, 226, 341 
St Pelagia (no. 351) 5, 343 
St Peter of the Cock Crow (no. 352) 347 
St Procopius (no. 354) 5, 353, 354 
St Sabas, metochion (no. 355) 5, 69, 356, 435 
St Sabas in the Kidron Valley (Mar Saba) (nos. 216-1 7)5 
St Saviour on Mount Sion (no. 358) 367, 368 
St Thecla (no. 362) 5, 381, 382 
StTheodore (no. 363) 5, 384 
Zawiya al-Lu’luw’iya, possible church of (no. 370) 5 
Monastery of St Catherine of Mount Sinai (no. 150) 5, 338 
Monastery of St Theodosius (ne. 221) 319 
at-Taiyiba (no. 250) 319 
Greeks (Griffons) 6, 15, 16, 26, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37. 38. 76, 77. 
118 
Gregory (John of Gargar) (Jacobite bishop) 162 
Gregory I (pope) 192, 236 
Gregory IX (pope) 32, 92, 97, 169, 229 
Gregory III Pahlawuni (catholicus of Armenia) 169, 264 
Gregory George of Aleppo (Jacobite bishop) 323 
Gregory the Chainbearer (Armenian patriarch of Jerusalem) 11 3 
Gregory ‘the Georgian’ (Jacobite bishop) 161 








Gregory the Illuminator (Armenian) 347 

Grethenios (Russian Pilgrim, archimandrite) 124, 171, 294, 335, 3 60, 
367 

Groth, Herr 239 

Gucci, Giorgio 199, 294 

Gudelena (nun of St Mary the Great) 254 

Guérin (Garin, Guarin) of Aquitaine, Fr Roger (Franciscan custos) 33, 269 

Guerricus (canon of the Templum Domini) 403 

Guibert of Nogent 142, 289, 407 

Gunther (prior and abbot of St Mary of Mount Sion) 263 

Guy (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 74, 292 

Guy (canon of the church of the Ascension) 74 

Guylforde, Sir Richard 144, 188, 199 

Guy of Blond (monk of Grandmont) 12 5, 253, 284 

Guy of Lusignan (king of Jerusalem) 216, 328, 408 

Guy of Milly 290 


Habakkuk (prophet) 36 
Hadrian (Roman emperor) 6, 185, 261, 308, 398 
statue of 398 
Hadrian IV (pope) 193, 238, 289, 290, 306, 373 
Hague map of Jerusalem 267, 327 
Haifa, church of the abbey of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 
97) 289 
al-Hakim (Fatimid caliph) 4, 10, 11, 118, 125, 142, 193, 236, 262, 
327, 380, 392,425 
Hals of Acre, Agnes 364 
Hals of Acre, Lambert 364 
Hamilton, R. W. 307, 419, 424, 425, 427 
de Hamme, Liévin 348 
Hanauer, Revd J. E. 168, 221-2, 320 
Hanbalis 312 
Haram ash-Sharif see Jerusalem 
al-Harawi al-Mawsili 183, 293, 312, 328, 343, 406, 407, 418, 422 
von Harff, Arnold 94, 112 
Hari al Rashid (Abbasid caliph) 223, 327 
Harvey, William (architect) 38 
Hattin, battle 69, 381 
Hebron 403 
Cave of Machpelah (no. 100) 137,151 
hills 348 
Helena see St Helena 
Helena of Kachetien (Elizabeth or Anastasia, daughter of David II of 
Georgia) 338, 340, pl. CLxxIx 
Hennessy, Dr Basil 307 
Henry (duke of Bavaria and Saxony) 30 
Henry (prior of the church of the Ascension) 74 
Henry VI (German emperor) 229, 238 
Henry II (king of England) 198 
Henry II (king of England) 68 
Henry de Beauvau 312 
Heraclius (Byzantine emperor) 403 
Heraclius (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 9, 31, 34, 36, 68, 103, 104, 
106. 125 
Herbelotus (Hospitaller tenant in Jerusalem) 220 
Herderviga 69 
Heremitoriwm Galilea 435 
hermits’ quarter see Vicus heremitarum 
Herod Agrippa I (king) 168, 169 
Herod Antipas (king) 161, 349 
house of see Jerusalem 
Herod the Great (king) 108, 356, 397 
Herod's Gate see Jerusalem 
Herod’s Temple see Jerusalem, Haram ash-Sharif 
Hessilia (village) 193 


Het‘um I (king of Armenia) 385 
Het‘um II (king of Armenia) 304 
Hezekiah (king of Judah) 353 
Hezekiah’s pool see Jerusalem 
Hibal in Transjordan 11 
Hillock (Imbomon) 117 
Hims 3, 408, 423 
battle of 304 
Hinnom Valley 92, 169, 218, 224, 226, 306, 341, 353, 434-5 
Hintlian, K. 116, 380 
Hoade, E. 162 
Holy Apostles 
chapel of see Jerusalem, St James the Great (no. 318) 
church of in Jerusalem (Apostolium) 117, 261 
Holy Cross (True Cross) 4, 9, 12, 13,15, 18, 26, 27, 30, 31, 36, 45, 69, 
88, 93, 97, 103, 104, 106, 125, 131, 205, 254, 258, 289, 
302, 356, 357, 390, 391, 396, 400, 405, 432 
chapels of see Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre (no. 283), and St James the 
Great (no. 318) 
monastery of the Cross (no. 145) 62, 218, 334 
Holy Fire, ceremony of 10, 11, 15-16, 25, 43, 97, 356, 400, 403, 407 
Holy Land 17, 35, 77, 92, 119, 253, 270, 284, 342, 356,401 
Holy Spirit 4, 210 
church of 267 
chapels of see Jerusalem, St James the Great (no. 31 8), and St John the 
Evangelist (no. 325), and St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336) 
Pentecost 25, 209, 211, 261, 262-6, 268, 284 
Holy Trinity, chapel of see Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) 
Holy Virgin of Odigitria, church of see Jerusalem, St Mary Hodegetria 
(no. 340) 
Holy Wisdom, church of see Jerusalem, St Sophia 
Honorius II (pope) 420 
Honorius Ill (pope) 165, 198, 338, 386 
Honorius of Autun 390 
Horn, Fr Elzear 36, 37, 38, 50, 57, 64, 65, 97, 134, 144, 150-1, 
152-3, 154, 171, 209-10, 239, 243, 323, 409, fig. 38 
Hosea 35, 36 
Hospitallers of St John (Order of St John of Jerusalem) 22, 104, 192-4, 
195, 198-9, 203, 206, 228, 229, 310, 402 
brothers 199, 379 
churches and chapels 
Abu Ghosh (no. 1) 235 
Jerusalem 
Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) 10, 193 
St John the Baptist, churches of (nos. 322-3) 5, 6, 22, 194; 
hospital of 6, 30, 192-6, 199, 203-6, 236, 237, 248, 253, 
254, 258, pl. CV 
St Mary in Akeldama, burial chapel of (no. 332) 5, 223, 227 
St Mary of the Germans, church and hospital of (no. 333) 5, 
228,229 
St Mary the Great (no. 335) 195, 254, 258 
St Mary Latin, abbey church of (no. 334) 192, 206, 236, 237, 
238, 248 
at St Stephen’s Gate (no. 338) 310 
Manosque, Provence 205 
masters see Jobert, Roger des Moulins 
possessions 212, 220, 238 
Asti 193 
Bari 193 
France 193 
Germany 228 
Iberia 193 
Jerusalem 220 
Asnerie 31, 374, 375, 379 
St John the Baptist (nos. 322-3) see Jerusalem 
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Hospitallers of St John (cont.) 
Messina 193 
Otranto 193 
Pisa 193 
Rhodes, 199 
St-Gilles 193 
Taranto 193 
terra de Emaus 235 
sisters 197 
Hubert Walter (bishop of Salisbury) 31 
Hugeburc 72 
Hugh (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 289, 290, 302, 359 
Hugh (marquis of Tuscany) 236 
Hugh (prior and abbot of the Templum Domini) 402, 403 
Hugh de Asinaria (Hospitaller brother) 379 
Hugh of Romai 207 
Hugh of St Victor 73, 186-7, 390 
Hulda (prophetess) 344 
Humbert (chaplain to Patriarch William of Jerusalem) 125 
Hungarians, presence in Jerusalem 6, 381 
Muslims 374 
Hungary 18, 380 
Hunt, Dr Lucy-Anne 309, 310 
al-Husayn ibn Zahir al-Wazzan 10 


Ibelin (Yibna) 403 

Tbn ‘Abd al-Rabbihi 182, 311 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a 117 

Ibn al-‘Arabi 142, 311, 401, 419 

Ibn al-‘Athir 11, 399, 408 

Tbn al-Faqih 182, 411 

Ibn al-Hammiar see ‘Ali ibn Suwar 

Ibn al-Qifti 117 

Ibrahim (Ottoman sultan) 35 

Ibrahim Pasha 95, 134, 144 

Ibrahim al-Qalandari (shaykh) 219 

Ibrahim the Syrian 212 

Icelandic pilgrim 23, 24, 27, 29, 73, 99, 158, 289, 404 
Iconium (Konya) 158 

al-Idrisi, Muhammad 22, 42, 119, 182, 223, 290, 406-7, 421, 435 
Ignatius II (Jacobite patriarch of Antioch) 92, 328 
Ignatius II Hesniin (Jacobite bishop) 327, 335, 334-5 
Ignatius III Jadida (Jacobite bishop) 327 

Ignatius IV Romanus (Jacobite bishop) 327 

Ignatius of Smolensk 34, 112, 124 

‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani 407 

al-‘Imara al-‘Amira (Islamic charitable foundation) 35 
Inchofer, Melchior 380 

Indians 6, 32, 33, 76, 294 

Innocent (founder of church of St John on Mount of Olives) 192 
Innocent If (pope) 263, 290, 421 

Innocent IV (pope) 32, 170, 229 

Innocent VI (pope) 100 

Isaac (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 323 
Isaac (son of Abraham) 9, 12, 15, 33, 34, 36,401 
Isabella II (queen) 155, 255 

Isaiah (prophet) 28, 36, 169 

‘fsa ibn Ahmad ibn Ghanim 126 

Ishmael 12 

Isma‘il (son of Nir al-Din) 423 

Israel Antiquities Authority 109 

Israelites 400 

Israel Ministry of Religious Affairs 168, 272 

Istanbul see Constantinople 

Italy 18, 19, 74, 190, 238, 267, 272, 290, 316, 380, 432 





Iveta (daughter of Baldwin II, abbess of Bethany) 142-3 
‘Tzz al-Din Aybak al-Misri 424 
‘{zz al-Din ‘Uthman ibn ‘Ali al-Zanjili (governor of Jerusalem) 413 


Jabal Abu Taur 353 
Jabal Quruntul, priory of the Holy Sepulchre (nos. 104-7) 18 
Jabr ibn Misa ibn Mikha‘ll 304 
Jacob 12, 400, 404 
Jacob's pillow see Jerusalem, Templum Domini (no. 367) 
Jacob (Hospitaller brother) 379 
Jacobites (Syrian Orthodox) 3, 6, 26, 132, 318-19, 327, 328 
bishops 323-4, 328 
see also ‘Abd al-Ahad al-Dajali; ‘Abd al-Nir of Edessa; Cyril; George 
Kassab; Gregory George of Aleppo; Ignatius Ii Hesnun; 
Ignatius III Jadida; Ignatius IV Romanus; Jeremy; Rabban 
Yuahanna; Rishara; Slib6o 
churches and chapels, presence of clergy attested or alleged in 
“Adasa, Kh. ( ‘Adassiya) 162, 327 
Bayt ‘Arif 327 
Dayr Dakariya (no. 88) 327 
Jerusalem 
Coptic church (Church of the Jacobites) (no. 287) 92 
Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) 32, 33, 34 
St Agnes (no. 303) 140 
St Chariton (no. 310), 159 
St Elias (no. 313) 161-2 
St James the Great (no. 318) 169, 331 
St James the Persian (no. 321) 6, 30, 191 
St Mary (no. 343) 6, 322 
St Mary Magdalene and Simon the Pharisee (no. 344) 6, 92, 
322, 327, 328, 334 
St Mary of the Mount of Olives (no. 341) 318-19 
St Mary on Mount Sion (no. 336) 268 
St Mary of the Spasm (no. 342) 322 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 292, 293, 294 
St Thomas (no. 365) 5—6, 322-3, 387 
hermits in Vicus heremitarum 435 
monk see Ignatius IV Romanus 
patriarchs of Antioch see Athanasius; Ignatius I; John; Khalaf of 
Mardin 
Jacoby, Zehava 302 
Jaffa 16, 169, 170, 306 
churches 
of the abbey of St Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 114) 289 
St Mary Latin (no. 113) 238 
St Nicolas (no. 110) 18 
St Peter (no. 109) 18 
dean 32, 75 
treaty of Tall al-‘Ajul/Jaffa (1229) 408 
Jaharka al-Khalili (amir) 208 
Jamal al-Din ibn Wasil (grand qadi) 409, 423 
James I (king of Aragon) 33 
James II (king of Aragon) 92 
James of Verona 33, 34, 75, 106, 120, 188, 211, 224, 269, 348, 353, 
360, 367, 391 
James of Vitry (bishop of Acre) 31, 228, 235 
Jammala see Caphar Gamala 
Jamrura (Gemerosa) 254 
Janin 403 
Jarwish, Bayram 208 
Jehoshaphat (king of Judah) 186 
tomb see Jerusalem 
Jehoshaphat, valley of (Wadi Jahannum) 73, 98, 104, 106, 121, 183. 
187, 223, 269, 289, 342, 347, 359, 373, 402 
see also Jerusalem, St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 








Jennings, J. E. 318 
Jeremiah (prophet) 400 
Jeremiah’s Grotto 375 
Jeremy (Jacobite bishop) 327 
Jericho 164 
Jerome 6, 182, 185, 188, 222, 290, 358, 398 
Jerusalem (Ierusalem, Ierosolima, Iherusalem, al-Quds ash-Sharif, 
Yerushalayim) 3, 5-6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 21, 29, 31, 32, 33, 
35, 72, 75, 76, 92, 93, 103-4, 106, 113, 119, 120, 124, 
137, 158, 164, 167-9, 205, 236, 261, 266, 267, 289, 292, 
306, 315, 316, 353, 356, 358, 364, 372, 373, 374, 379, 
380, 382, 384, 385, 386, 389, 399, 400, 403, 406, 408, 
420, 423 
Akeldama (Field of Blood, Potters’ Field) 222, 224, 353, 354, 3 59; 
see also St Mary of Akeldama (no. 332) 
Antonia Fortress 89, 94, 133, 319 
al-Aqsa mosque (Solomon’s Temple, Templum or Palatium Salomonis, 
Jami‘ al-Aqsa), including the Templars’ chapel and church 
(nos. 368-9) 5, 45, 88, 92, 104, 132, 184, 310, 311, 349, 
384, 399, 400, 402, 403, 405, 406, 407, 417-34, fig. 81, 
pls. cxIv, CCVI-CCXII 
Jami‘ al-Arba‘in (Mosque of the Forty), 422, 427-9, 433, pls. ccx, 
CCXxI 
Jami‘ ‘Umar (mihrab of ‘Umar) 418, 422, 423,425,429 
mihrab of Mu‘awiya 418 
mihrab Zakariya (Zechariah) 423, 427, pl. ccx 
Templar chapel (no. 368) 5, 398, 429, 433 
Templar church (no. 369) 5, 432, 433, pl. ccxit 
Templar palace 407, 420, 421, 422, 427 
women’s mosque (Jami‘ an-Nisa’) 424, 431 
Asnerie 31, 374, 375, 379 
bakeries and ovens 193, 289 
of the Holy Sepulchre 18, 132, 137, 141, 159, 161, 168, 198, 
254, 255, 342, 386-7 
baths 289 
Hammam al-Batrak 126, fig. 35 
Hammam as-Sultan 320 
Bethesda, pools of 145, 149, 391-2 
Birkat al-Batrak see Hezekiah’s pool 
Birkat Isra’il 4, 131, 132, 390-1 
Birkat as-Sultan 109 
Bishop Gobat School 285 
bishops 92 117-18, 122, 125, 166, 170, 182, 185, 327, 328 
cemeteries 106 
Akeldama see churches, St Mary in Akeldama (no. 330) 
Golden Gate 105, 108, 414 
Mamilla see churches, St Mamilla (no. 332) 
of the Templars 421 
Christian Quarter 137, 157, 165, 217, 335-6, 342, 384 
churches, chapels and religious houses 
All Nations 361, pl. cLxxxIVv 
Aphelius, monastery of 167 
Apostolium 117 
Ascension (of the Saviour) in the Augustinian Abbey of the Mount 
of Olives (no. 284) 4, 5, 72-88, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
124, 131, 141, 220, 263, 288, 316, 343, 344, 358, 403, 
414, figs. 9-11, pls. xxxIX-XLII 
canons 74 see also Bonicius; Durandus; Guy; John Berruier; Odo; 
Zacharia 
priors 74, 402 see also Aimery; Henry 
Chapel Royal (no. 285) 5, 88-9 
Condemnation (no. 286), 4, 89-91, 112, 319, fig. 12 
Coptic church (Church of the Jacobites) (no. 287) 6, 92, 323, 327 
see also St Mary (now St Mark) (no. 343) 
Dair as-Sultan 58 


Dominicans, house of (no. 288) 5, 92-3 
Flagellation (no. 289), 4, 89, 93-7, 112, 131, 132, 133, 162, 
319, 349, fig. 13, pls. xLIV-XLV1; see also Holy Archangels (no. 
296), and St Saviour (no. 358) below 
Franciscans, house of (no. 290) 5, 33, 97 
Georgian nuns, convent of (no. 291) 5,97-8 
Gethsemane, cave church in (Cave of Blood) (no. 292) 4, 98-103, 
294, 298, 358, 359, 360, fig. 14, pl. xiv 
Golden Gate (no. 293) 103-9, fig. 15, pls. xLVINI-LI 
see also under Haram ash-Sharif 
Harat al-Maghariba, church in (no. 294) 109-10, fig. 16 
Harat al-Maidan, church in (no. 295) 110-11, 352, 389, fig. 17 
Holy Archangels (Dair az-Zaitun) (no. 296) 5, 112-17, 171, 379, 
fig. 18, pls. LI-LIV 
chapels: Flagellation 115; Prison of Christ 115, 171; St 
Hrip‘simé 113, 115 
monk: Step’anos Erkayn 112 : 
Holy Sepulchre or Resurrection (Anastasis) (no. 283) 4, 5, 6-72, 
74, 82, 86, 88, 92, 93, 97, 104, 107, 111, 118,119, 125, 
126, 131, 132, 137, 144, 155-60, 164, 165, 169, 171, 178, 
192-5 198-9, 203, 205, 207-8, 216, 217, 218, 223, 
236-8, 253, 262, 263, 264, 266, 267, 275, 284, 285, 292, 
293, 315, 319, 320, 335, 338, 348, 355, 356, 359, 364, 
367, 370, 374, 380, 381, 382, 389, 399, 400, 401, 402, 
403, 407, 408, 409, 411, 414, 420, 421, 422, figs. 1-8, pls. 
I-XXXVII, LIX, LVI, CH 
associated chapels and altars: Adam 13, 16, 33, 36, 38, 47, 54, 
64, 68, fig. 2, pl. IV; altar of the Holy Sepulchre (on west side 
of the zedicule containing the tomb of Christ) 13, 14, 15-16, 
18, 19, 22, 23-4, 25, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 38, 42, 68, 69, 
295, 367, 405; Calvary 10, 13, 16, 19, 20-1, 22, 23, 26, 
27-9, 30, 31, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 46, 47, 50, 54, 56, 60, 64, 
65, 68, 89, 275, 285, pls. XXII, XXXI-XXXIT, Casting of lots 40; 
Chalice 10; Compass 14, 22, 26, 30; Cross and Headcloth 10; 
Crowning with Thorns (Parting of the Raiment) 40, 47, fig. 2, 
pl. x1; Crucifixion (Nailing to the Cross) 36, 54, pls. xxIII—XxIV; 
Flagellation 27, 31, 40, 47, fig. 2; Forty Martyrs 33; Franks 
28, 56, 60, pl. XXI-XXII; Golgotha (Place of the Skull) 6, 7,9, 
10, 14, 16, 23, 24, 28, 30, 33, 68, 315: Holy Blood 27; Holy 
Cross 22, 26-7, 30; Holy Trinity (St John the Baptist) (no. 
283.3) 6, 14, 29, 30, 35, 42, 58, 135, 382, pls. vii—-VI1; 
Invention of the Cross 15, 22, 30, 33, 40, 44; Katholikon 
171; Kings of Jerusalem 34; Martyrium (Great Church, » » 
Constantine’s basilica) 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 40, 44, 
45,47, 58, 60, 425; Passion 27; Prison of Christ 22, 26-7," © 
33, 40, fig. 2, pls. vi, xu; Raising of the Cross 36, 54; St = 
Abraham 37, 60; St Alexander Nevsky 60; St Constantine 10; 
St Cyriacus 27; St Helena (no. 283.5) 6, 7, 15, 27, 30, 31, 
36, 44, 45, 50, 58, 237, fig. 6, pls. 1xX-X, XXX, XXXVIIE St 
James the Great (no. 283.4) 6, 14, 27, 29, 33, 37, 42, 58, 
pls, VII, XXXITI-XXXIV; St John the Baptist 29; St John the 
Evangelist (283.2) 6, 14, 22, 29, 42, 57, pl. xxvii; St . 
Longinus 217; St Mary, church (south of Golgotha/ Calvary) © 











9, 13, 19, 236; St Mary the Egyptian 30; St Mary Magdalene. =" ERE 


(St Mary of the Apparition) (no. 283.1) 6, 14, 26, 30, 33,34, 


35, 40-1, 58, 125, 126; St Michael the Archangel 30, 34, 543 
St Nicolas 26, 47, fig. 2; St Peter 21, 22; Stripping of Jesus 40; ” 6 


St Simeon 29; St Stephen the Protomartyr 21, 22; Three 
Marys 30, 33 

Calvary 12, 21, 194, 198 

canons 5, 58, 104, 132, 141, 158, 159, 292, 402, 420: see also 
Ansellus (precentor); Peter (sepulchrarius) 

cemetery see St Mamilla (no. 330) below 

doors: of the Crucifixion (Bab al-Saliibiya) 22: of St Mary 14, 22 

infirmary and chapel (no. 283.6) 6, 60-3, 159, fig. 8 
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Jerusalem (cont.) 
mosque of ‘Umar 9 
ovens and bakeries 18, 132, 137, 141, 159, 161, 168, 198, 
254, 255, 342, 386-7 
possessions and property 132, 141, 220, 381 
prebends 381 
priors 381, 402; see also Peter 
relics 178, 402 
Stone of Unction 34, 35, pl. xxu 
Jewish Quarter 110-11, 229 
Juiverie Quarter, house church in (no. 297) 5, 117 
Latin Patriarch’s chapel (no. 300) 125-9, fig. 4, pls. L1x-Lx 
Lord’s Prayer (Eleona, Pater Noster, Matzi, Mathetion, House of 
Bread, St Mark) (no. 298) 4, 72, 73, 74, 99, 117-24, 343, 
358, 382, fig. 19, pl. LV 
Mount Galilee (Karm as-Sayyad), church on (no. 299) 4, 124-5, 316 
New Church of St Mary 350, 351, 417 
Red Convent 219 
Repose (St Saviour) (no. 301) 4, 93-4, 112, 131, 132-7, 141, 
149, 161,171, 319, fig. 21, pls. xx1—Lxv 
Rshdouniatz, convent of the 380 
St Abraham (no. 302) 5, 137, 267, 310, 316 
St Agnes (Masjid al-Maulawiya) (no. 303) 5, 137-41, 157, 161, 
fig. 22, pls. LXxvI-Lxx 
St Anastasia (no. 304) 5, 137, 141-2 
St Andrew 167 
St Anne (Dair as-Saidnaiya, Mikra Panagia, Little St Mary), 
nunnery church (no. 306) 5, 156-7, 164, 382, pl. LxxxI 
St Anne (Sts Joachim and Anna), abbey church (no. 305) 4, 5, 93, 
94,127,131, 142-56, 157, 239, 252, 254, 320, 327, 
328-9, 330, 334, 349, 390-1, figs. 23-5, pls. LXXxI-Lxxx 
abbesses 143; see also Sebilia; Sibylla 
nuns 143; see also Ermengard; Gilia 
tomb of St Anne and St Joachim 142, 144 
see also madrasas, as-Salahiya below 
St Bartholomew (no. 307) 5, 137, 140, 157 
St Basil (no. 308) 5, 157-8, 208 
St Catherine (no. 309) 5, 156, 158, 164, 335, 336 
St Chariton (no. 310) 5, 158-60, 3 74, 381 
St Cosmas (no. 311) 5, 160 
St Cosmas and St Damian 160 
St Demetrius the Great (Mar Mitri) (no. 312) 5, 160-1, 1 65, 166, 
pl. yxxxn 
St Elias (Dair al-‘Adas, Convent of Lentils, now St Nicodemus) (no. 
313) 5, 137,157, 161-4, 267, 352, fig. 26, pls. 
LXXXII-LXXXVI 
St Euphreemia (Euphemia) 383 
St Euthymius (no. 314) 5,156, 1 58, 164-6 
abbot see Martha Monachche Samia 164 
St George (no. 315) 5, 165, 166, 167, 198, 208, 335, 336 
St George (founded by Eudocia outside Jerusalem) 167,218 
St George (al-Khidr, Mar Jirjis) 167 
St George (Mar Jarias) 166-7, 218, fig. 27 
St George in the Market (no. 316) 5, 161, 165-6, 167, 315 
St Giles (no. 317) 5, 111, 167-8, 228, 342, 386 
St James the Great (no, 318) 5, 1 16, 140, 166, 168-82, 271, 
323, 331, 356, 357, 380, 385, figs. 28-31, pls. Exxxvit—xevit 
chapels and altars: decollation of St James 171, 178; 
Etchmiadzin 171, 178; Holy Apostles 172, 178, pl. yxxxvur; 
Holy Cross 171; Holy Spirit 178; St Macarius 1 71,178; 
St Menas 115, 116, 172, 178, 180; St Paul 177, 181; St Peter 
177; St Stephen 172, 177, 180; St Zacharias, 172 
patriarchal throne 171 


relics: arm of St Stephen 169, 180, 331; head of St James the 
Great 169, 170, 180, 331 





scriptorium 116 
tombstones: Patriarch Abraham 180; Vardan, bishop of Kars 
180 
St James the Less (Qubbat as-Silsila, Dome of the Chain) (no. 319) 
5, 182-5, 405, fig. 32, pl. xcvimt 
St James the Less, tomb chapel (no. 320) 5, 170, 183, 185-9, 
435, pl. xcrx 
St James the Persian (or St James the Cut-up, Zawiya Shaykh Ya qitb 
al- ‘Ajami) (no. 321) 6, 30, 189-92, 356, fig. 33, pls. c-cr 
St John the Almsgiver 192, 205 
St John the Baptist (on the Mount of Olives) 192 
St John the Baptist, old and new churches associated with the 
Hospital of St John (nos. 322-3) 5, 6, 22, 30, 165, 167, 
192-207, 236, 253, 257, 258, 323, 384, 403, 420, figs. 
34-7, pls. ciI-civ 
see also Hospitallers of St John 
St John of Damascus (spurious) 212 
St John the Evangelist (Latin) (no. 324) 5, 207-8, 212 
St John the Evangelist (Serbian) (no. 326) 5, 198, 211-12, 268 
St John the Evangelist or Theologian (Greek) (no. 325) 5, 157, 
165, 208-11, 216, 271, fig. 38 
chapels and altars: Body of Christ 209, 210; Holy Spirit 209; St 
Thomas 209, 210 
StJulian (no. 327) 5, 208, 212-15, fig. 39, pls. cvi-cvm 
St Lazarus, church and leper house (no. 328) 5, 215-17, 328, 
374 
carers 215; see also Alberic; Bartholomew; Radulph 
chaplain: Frederick 215 
masters 215, 216; see also Bartholomew; Bernard 
properties 215 
women’s infirmary 216 
St Longinus (no. 329) 5, 88, 217 
St Mamilla, cemetery chapel of (St Babyla, Agia Mamilla) (no. 
330) 5, 167, 217-20, pls. crx-cx 
St Martin (no. 331) 5, 220-2, 350, pl. cxr 
St Mary (containing the Cradle and Bath of Christ) (Masjid Mahd 
‘Isa, Mihrab Maryam) (no. 339) 4, 310-14, 421, 422, 423, 
432, fig. 53 
St Mary (house of Mary the mother of John Mark, now the church 
of St Mark, Dair as-Surian) (no. 343) 4, 6, 92, 116, 169, 
322-6, 387, figs. 56—7, pls. CLXVI-CLXIX 
St Mary in Akeldama, burial chapel (no. 332) 5, 92, 187, 222-8. 
341, fig. 40, pls. cxm-cxi 
St Mary of the Germans, church and hospital (no. 333) 5, 167, 
228-36, 349, 351, 352, 386, 389, figs. 41, 42, pls. cxIV-CXXI 
possessions in Barletta and Palermo 229 
St Mary the Great (St Mary Major, St Mary the Small, formerly St 
Mary Magdalene, house of the Sisters of Tyre, Maristan al- 
Salahi) (no. 335) 4, 5, 13, 192, 194-5, 198, 199, 203, 206. 
236, 237, 239, 253-61, figs. 34, 35, 45-6, pls. 
CXXXIII-CXXXIV 
abbesses see Avis; Mable: Stephanie 
brothers 254; see also Gervaise: Stephen 
possessions 254, 255: Tarqumiya (Trakemia) 254 
sisters 254; see also Amelot; Gudelena; Mahaldis of Nablus; 
Mahaldis of Ramla; Odolina; Richeldis of Jerusalem; Solis 
St Mary Hodegetria (church of the Spoudaioi, Megale Panagia, Dair 
al-Banat, Holy Virgin of Odigitria) (no. 340) 5, 15, 158, 165. 
237, 314-16, 323 
St Mary Latin (now the Redeemer Church) (no. 334) 4. 5. 13, 
104, 154, 192, 195, 198, 204, 206, 223, 236-53, 254, 
255-6, 258, 306, 310, 330, 350, 374, 375, 379, 402, 403, 
figs. 34-5, 43-4, pls. xxxv, CXXII-CXXXIT 
abbots see Amelius; Facundus; Rainald; Richard; Soibrandus 
possessions 238, 306, 309, 373 








prior see Facundus 
St Mary Magdalene and Simon the Pharisee (no. 344) 6,92,157, 
322, 327-35, 387, figs. 58-60, pls. CLXx—CLXxII 
St Mary of the Mount of Olives (no. 341) 4, 5, 74-5, 125, 267, 
316-19, fig. 54 
order of St Mary of the Mount of Olives 316 
St Mary of Mount Sion (church of Holy Sion) (no. 336) 4, 5, 20, 
33, 74, 76, 93, 104, 112, 118, 124, 132, 137, 209, 211, 
212, 261-87, 292, 316, 320, 323, 342, 346, 347, 349, 365, 
366, 371, 372, 373, 402, 403, figs. 47-8, pls. cxxxV-CLIV 
abbots and priors 263, 267, 402; see also Arnulf; John; Gunther 
chapels and altars 
Cenacle (Cenaculum, Room of the Last Supper, Upper Room) 
5, 33, 209, 211, 262, 264-6, 268, 269, 270, 271-2, 273-9, 
285, 367, fig. 48, pl. cxxxVI-CLIL 
Dormition of St Mary 211, 261, 264, 266, 268, 269, 272, 285 
Footwashing 264, 266, 270 
Holy Spirit 4, 264, 266, 267, 269, 270-1, 274, 276, 284, 285 
where the disciples hid and Thomas doubted (the Finger, 
Galilee) 262, 264, 266, 269, 270, 274, 285, 347 
where St James was made bishop 269 
where St John the Evangelist and St Mary said mass 269 
where St Matthias was made an Apostle 269 
indulgences 209 
possessions 353: county of Acre, 267; Antioch, 267; Ascalon, 
church (no. 24), 267; Calabria, 267; France 267; Italy, 267; 
Jerusalem, 263, 267; Jubayl, 267; Lombardy, 267; Orleans, 
church of St Samson 264; Sicily, 267, church of Santo Spirito, 
267; Spain, 267; Tyre, 267 
relics 261-2, 263, 264, 284, 342, 347, 380 
tombs: St Stephen, 266, 269, 273, 373, 374, 380; see also 
David, Solomon 
St Mary of the Spasm (no. 342) 4, 91, 160, 319-22, fig. 55 
St Mary at St Stephen’s Gate (no. 338) 5, 137, 306-310, 3 74, fig. 
52, pl. cLxv 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 4, 5, 65, 72, 73, 
74, 98-9, 100, 101, 104, 287-306, 311, 358, 359, 364, 
403, 434, figs. 49, 50, pls. CLV-CLXIV 
abbots, 435; see also Amatus; Gilduin; Guy; Hugh; John; Peter; 
Robert; William I 
deacon: Romulus 384 
possessions 254, 289-90: Jamrura 254 
prior: Peter 292 
relics 69, 302 
tombs 290: Queen Melisende, 65, 290, 294, 295, 298-9, fig. 
51, pls. ctrx-cix1; Queen Morphia, 65, 290, 300, pl. cLIx; Sts 
Joachim and Anne, 294, 298-9; St Joseph 294, 300; Virgin 
Mary, 4, 98, 99, 262, 267, 287-9, 290, 292, 293-5, 301-2, 
304, 375, fig. 50, pls. CLV, CLxXII 
St Menas 169 
St Michael (spurious) 338 
St Michael the Archangel (no. 345) 5, 158, 165, 335-8, 356, fig. 
61, pls. CLXXIII-CLXXVI 
abbot: Paissus 335 
steward: Macarius the Syrian 335 
St Moses, hospital (no. 346) 5, 338 
St Nicolas (no. 347) 5, 338-41, 381-2, figs. 62-3, pls. 
CLXXVII-CLXXIX 
St Onuphrius (St Eunophrius), cave church (no. 348) 5, 226, 
341-2, 354, 435 
St Pastor (no. 349) 5, 342 
St Paul (no. 350), 4—5, 342 
St Pelagia, cave chapel (zawiya of Rabi‘a al-“Adawiya) (no. 351) Ds 
86, 119, 120, 342-6, figs. 64—5 
St Peter and St Paul in Bisanteo 118, 137 
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St Peter of the Cock Crow (no. 352) 4, 5, 346-9, 366 
St Peter in Fetters (no. 353) 4, 111, 169, 349-53, fig. 66, pls. 
CLXXX—CLXXXI1 
St Procopius (Dayr Mar Qibiis, Dayr Aba Tawr, St Cyprian) (no. 
354) 5, 353-5, fig. 67 
St Sabas (Dar Disy) (no. 355) 5, 15, 169, 192, 211, 336, 355-8, 
435, fig. 68 
monks 16; see also Anempodistos; Moses 
relics 357 
St Sarkis (no. 356) 5, 358 
St Saviour on Mount Sion (Dair Habs al-Masih) (no. 358) 5, 89, 
112, 132, 171, 211, 267, 269, 319, 342, 365-72, fig. 70, 
pls. CLXXXV—-CLXXXVII 
sites: column of the Flagellation 367; prison of Christ 367, 369, 
371; St Peter's denial of Christ, 368; stone from tomb of 
Christ 367 
St Saviour or the Saviour’s Agony (Gethsemane) (no. 357) 4, 5, 
98, 99, 102, 120, 292, 301, 358-65, fig. 69, pls. 
CLXXXIII-CLXXXIV 
St Sophia (Holy Wisdom) 93, 112, 133, 310, 346, 365 
St Spyridion, church of 137, 384 
St Stephen (no. 359) 4, 5, 31, 143, 216, 238, 306, 307, 359, 
372-9, figs. 71-3 
Byzantine abbot see Gabriel 
tombs: Andronicus 373; Probus 373; St Stephen 372, 380; 
Tarachus 373 
St Stephen (Armenian) (no. 360) 5, 379-80 
monastic scribes: Step’anos Erkayn 112; Narses of Guera 112, 
379 
St Stephen of Hungary, church and hospital (St Mary and St 
Stephen) (no. 361) 5, 380-1 
St Thalalaeus 111 
St Thecla (no. 362) 5, 156, 315, 381-3, 384, fig. 74, pls. 
CLXXXVIII-CXC 
St Theodore (monastery of St Theodore Tyron and St Theodore 
Stratilatos, convent of the Holy Martyr Theodore Tyron, 
monastery of the Holy Theodores) (no. 363) 5, 383-5, fig. 
75, pl. Cxcl 
Archdeacon: John 384 
St Theodore (T‘oros) (no. 364) 5, 385-6, fig. 76 
chapels: St John the Baptist 385; St Mercurius 385; St Sanduxt 
385; St Thaddeus 385 
St Theodosius (spurious) 386 
St Thomas (no. 365) 5-6, 111, 229, 322, 386-9, fig. 77, pls. 
CXCII-CXCHI 
monk: Barsawmé (son of Ephrem) 387 
al-Sari, monastery of 10 
Serapion (or Sarapamon) 137 
Sheep Pool (Probatica, St Mary) (no. 366) 4, 93, 94,1 04,131, 
132, 142, 145, 154, 288, 311, 389-97, 402, figs. 78-9, pls. 
CXCIV-CXCVIII 
Templum Domini, Augustinian abbey church (St Mary, Qubbat as- 
Sakhra, Dome of the Rock) (no. 367) 4, 5,12, 35, 74, 76, 78, 
92, 104, 106, 130, 132, 182, 183, 184, 185, 263, 267, 311, 
359, 397-417, 421, 422, 423, 432, fig. 80, pls. cxcIx-CcnI 
abbots and priors 402: see Achard; Geoffrey; Hugh; Maurus; 
Peter; Raymond; Roger (son of Roard) 
canons 420: see Amicus; Arnulf (praelatus); Frederick 
(archbishop of Tyre); Guerricus; William 
chapel and shrines: footprint of Muhammad/Jesus Christ, 403, 
406, 407, 409; Holy of Holies 398, 400, 401, 402, 407; 
Jacob’s pillow 401, 404, 407; Presentation of Jesus 401, 404, 
407: St Nicolas 406; tomb of Zechariah 406, 407 
properties 403, 408 
Qubbat al-Mi‘raj see Haram ash-Sharif 
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Jerusalem (cont.) ; 
Templum or Palatium Salomonis (Jami‘ al-Aqsa) and the Templars’ 
chapel and church (nos. 368-9) see al-Aqsa mosque above 
Upper Church of the Apostles 261 
see also Zawiyas: al-Lu’lu’iya (no. 370) 
church of 26, 189, 205, 287 
church council of (1111) 401 
Citadel (Tower of David) 16, 88, 164, 167, 169, 172, 189, 190, 215, 
217, 218, 229, 307, 315, 322, 355-6, 357, 365, 386, 387, 
408 
domes 
Qubbat al-Mi‘raj see Haram ash-Sharif 
Qubbat as-Sakhra see Templum Domini 
Qubbat as-Sakhra as-Saghira (Qubbat Sulaiman, Qubbat Shagafat 
Sakhra) see Haram ash-Sharif 
Qubbat as-Silsila see chapel of St James the Less (no. 319) 
Qubbat Sulaiman see Haram ash-Sharif 
Qubbat Ya‘qub see Haram ash-Sharif 
earthquakes 
(1834) 37, 144,171 
(1927) 38 
Ecce Homo arch 89, 90, 94, 320 
exchanges for money 
Hospitaller 198 
Latin 167, 220 
Syrian 30 
fountains 
Sabil Tariq Bab an-Nazir 168, 208 
Sabil Tariq al-Wad 168 
Gabbatha see Pavement 
gates and posterns to the city 306, 307 
Abraham's 137 
Damascus see St Stephen’s 
David's (Bab al-Mihrab, Bab al-Khalil, Jaffa Gate), 6, 88, 165, 167, 
216, 218, 228, 220, 257, 263, 306, 307, 315, 353, 356, 
374, 375, 407 
Dung 112, 323 
Golden see Haram ash-Sharif 
Herod's 329 
Jaffa see David’s 
of Jehoshaphat (Bab Sitti Maryam), 93, 106-7, 142, 307, 375,397 
of Mount Sion (Sion Gate) 112, 113, 169, 220, 347, 349, 351, 
368 
New 216 
Old (Judgement) 94. 
St Lazarus’ 31, 216, 374 
St Stephen's (Bab al-“Amud, Damascus Gate) 92,97, 132, 137, 
159, 207, 215, 238, 306-7, 319, 342, 373, 375,435 
chapel of St Mary see Jerusalem (no. 338) 
Sheep 389 
Tannery (Tanners’) 207, 348 
of the Tribes 142 
governors 92, 94, 126, 133, 138, 145, 294, 320, 323, 413 
“; _ Haram ash-Sharif (Temple precinct) 3, 4, 31, 77, 93, 103, 104, 108, 
$ 128, 133, 134, 142, 168, 182, 207-8, 228, 257, 272, 
310-14, 319, 320, 335, 349, 350, 365, 367, 390, 397, 399, 


400, 403, 406, 408, 409, 417, 419, 423, 43 1, 432, pl. 
XLVIIL, CCXI 

Bir Sabil Qa’it Bay 406 

chapel of St Mary (containing the Cradle and Bath of Christ) 
(Masjid Mahd ‘Isa, Mihrab Maryam) (no. 339) 4, 310-14, 
421, 422, 423, 432, fig: 53 

dome see Qubbat below 

gates to the Haram 

Apostles’ 104 





ee 


Bab al-‘Asbat 131 en - 

Bab al-‘Atim 4 128, 131, 133, 319 

Bab Hitta (Gate of Remission, Barclay’s Gate, Bab Hitta) 131, 
319,419, 432 

Bab an-Nazir (Sorrowful Gate, Bab Mika’il) 4, 131, 207, 319, 
335, 338 

Bab al-Qattanin 319 

Bab as-Silsila (Precious or Beautiful Gate) 167, 168, 405, 420, 
421,432 

Double Gate (Prophet's Gate, Bab al-Nabi) 108, 419, 424, 432 

East183 ; 

Golden Gate (Bab ar-Rauba, Bab at-Tauba) (no. 293) 4, 103-9, 
402, 406, 414, fig. 15, pls. xivimI—-1I 

Great Brazen 418 

Siloam 398 ~ 

Single 311 

Triple Gate (Gate of the Spring, Bab al-‘Ayn) 419, 432 

Warren’s 406 

al-Ghawanima minaret 135 

Hanging Rock 398 

house of Simeon 311, 312 

Islamic Museum 136, 431 

mosque of Buraq 419 

Pinnacle of the Temple 182-3, 185, 310-11, 312 

Qubbat al-Mi‘raj (Dome of the Ascension, Dome of the Prophet) 
86, 131, 132, 413-15, pls. ccmI—ccv 

Qubbat as-Silsila (Dome of the Chain) see St James the Less, chapel 
of (no. 319) 

Qubbat Sulaiman (Qubbat as-Sakhra as-Saghira, Little Dome of the 
Rock, Qubbat Shagqafat Sakhra, Dome of the Fragment of the 
Rock, Kursi ‘Isa, the Throne of Jesus) 4, 129-32, fig. 20, pls. 
LXI-LXII 

Qubbat Ya‘qub (Dome of Jacob) 128 

Solomon’s Stables 312, 313-14, 424 

statues of 

Hadrian 398 
Jupiter 398 
Muhammad (alleged) 400 

Siig al-Ma ‘arifa (Market of Knowledge) 312 

Temple of the Jews 117, 128, 135, 144, 182, 186, 187, 188, 229, 
310, 313, 389, 397-8, 399, 400, 401, 404, 406, 418 

throne of Solomon 128 

tomb of St Simeon 186-7, 188, 311, pl. xcrx 

hammams see baths 

Hezekiah’s pool (Patriarch’s Pool, Birkat al-Batrak) 126, 165, 
217-18, 315, 391, figs. 34-5 

historical events 

sacked by Persians (614) 9, 93, 118, 160, 167, 192, 217-18, 262, 
288, 327, 346, 365, 372, 389-90, 392 

captured by ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (638) 417 

falls to Turkomans (1070-1 or 1073) 193, 253 

falls to Crusaders (1099) 20, 73, 105, 118, 142, 186, 236, 238, 
263, 308, 359, 390, 400, 419 

taken by Saladin (1187) 89, 106, 132, 143, 167, 195, 198, 216. 
220, 223, 227, 238, 254, 266, 267, 307, 319, 328, 359, 
381, 391, 407, 432, 435 

visited by Saladin (1192) 254 

Frankish reoccupation (1229-44) 91, 97, 125, 133, 187, 198. 
229, 239, 255, 285, 322, 328, 423 

sacked by Khwarizmian Turks (1244) 3, 32, 34, 97, 198, 212, 
221, 229, 268, 293, 307, 367, 370, 409, 423 

taken by Tartars (c. 1300) 106 

captured by Ottomans (1517) 335 

captured by British (1917) 145 

houses 





of Annas 112, 132, 133, 346~—7, 367 
of Caiaphas 91, 94, 112, 261, 264, 346-7, 365-7 
of Herod Antipas 91, 94, 161, 319, 349 
of St Joachim 390 
of St Veronica 160 
of Simeon 311, 312 
Jeremiah’s Grotto 375 
Juiverie (Juerie, Juderie) Quarter 132, 157, 289, 322, 328 
church in (no. 297) 5, 117 
khanqas 
al-Maulawiya 137-8 
as-Salahiya 37, 159, 206, pl. Lv 
liturgy 74, 104, 117, 132, 261, 374, 402 
Mamilla pool (Patriarch’s Lake) 126, 217, 219 
madrasas 
al-Baladiya (funerary madrasa) 168 
al-Jaharkasiya 208 
al-Jawiliya 94, 133, 144 
al-Maimuniya 328-9 
as-Salahiya 143, 155, 359, 391 
see also St Anne, church (no. 305) 
at-Tankiziya 329 
Ma’muniya School 329, pls. cLXXI-CLXxII 
maqam of Sa‘ad wa-Sa‘id 375, 376 
Maristan al-Salahi 254, 255 
mausolea 
Turbat al-Kilaniya 168 
Turbat al-Kubakiya 220 
mill 289 
mosques 
Jami‘ Sidi ‘Umar (or Jami‘ al-Kabir) 221, 222, pl. cx1 
Masjid al-Afdal ‘Ali (mosque of ‘Umar) 203, 204, 205, pls. vm, cv 
Masjid Mahd ‘Isa see chapel of St Mary (no. 339) 
Masjid al-Maulawiya see church of St Agnes (no. 303) 
mosque of ‘Umar in the Holy Sepulchre 9 
Mukasid al-Khairiya Hospital 316 
Muristan 6, 199, 201, 203-4, 239, 255, 258, figs. 34-5, pls. ci, 
CXXXIIL 
Muslim Quarter (Judaria) 137, 138, 141, 161, 329 
North African quarter 109 
Palm Sunday procession 104 
pasha 95 
patriarch 3, 5, 7, 10, 14, 32, 36, 97, 117-18, 125, 143, 170, 215, 
254 
Patriachate (Latin) 58, 64, 125-8, 254, 315, pls. hvI-Lx 
Patriarch’s Quarter 255 
Pavement, The (Gabbatha, Lithostrotos) 91, 93, 94, 347, 366 
Potters’ Field 224 
Prison of Christ 22, 40, 115, 365, 367-8 
chapels see Holy Archangels (no. 296), and Holy Sepulchre (no. 
283), and St Saviour (no. 358) 
Quarter of the Easteners (mahallat al-mashariga) 117 
Ribat al-Mansuri 208, 338 
royal palace beside David’s Tower 16, 356, 386, 420 
Sanjak 336 
Sheep Pool (Probatica) 131, 389-91; see also church (no. 366) 
Siloam (Silwan) 186, 271, 310, 341, 347, 419, 435 
pool of 353, 365, 435 
Spring of 223,289 
Street 
“Agabat al-Hakkari 212 
“Aqabat al-Khalidiya 208, 212 
“Agabat al-Khanga 58, 63, 126, 159, 381 
“Aqabat Mar Jirjis (al-Khadra, Harat al-Mawazina) 166 
“Aqabat al-Maulawiya 138 
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‘Agabat ar-Rabhat 161, 162 

“Aqabat Rissas 436 

“Aqabat as-Saraya 208, 212 

“Aqabat as-Sitt Tunshuq 141 

“Aqabat at-Takiya (Tariq Bab an-Nazir, Tariq ‘Ala’ ad-Din) 141, 
208 

Arch of Judas (Harat al-Yahud, Jewish Quarter Street, Street of the 
Synagogue of the Jews) 220, 221, 350, 351 

of the Armenians 111, 386 

Casa Nova 384 

Christian Quarter see of the Patriarch below 

of the Crocodile 141 

Crown Prince Frederick William 240, 248, fig. 35 

David 204, 206, 240, 356, figs. 34-5 

Greek Orthodox Patriarch 338 

Harat al-Maghariba 109 

Harat al-Maidan (Street of the Germans, Misgav la-Dakh) 167, 
228, 229 

Harat as-Surian 324 

Haush Bakir 162 

Ibn al-Jarrah 138 

of Jehoshaphat (Via Dolorosa) 4, 89, 93, 95, 97, 132, 133, 144, 
145, 154, 161, 162, 207-8, 319, 320, 329, 367, 390 

Khan az-Zait 7, 18, 204, 381 

Maronite Convent 190 

of the Marshal 141 

of Merchandises 237 

Mount Sion (Habad Street, Armenian Patriarchate Street, Harat al- 
Sahyiin, Harat Bab an-Nabi Da’ud) 111, 113, 172, 189, 198, 
220, 322, 349, 350, 356, 380, 386, 387 

of the Patriarch or of the Patriarch’s Baths (Christian Quarter 
Street) 14, 22, 30, 42, 125, 126, 195, 201, 203, 206, 254, 
figs. 34-5, pls. LvI-LvIt 

Qadisiya (Shari‘ Muhammad Darwish) 329 

of the Repose 132 

of St Anastasia 141 

St Dimitri 161 

St Francis (Harat Dair al-Franj) 165, 209, 336 

St James (Harat al-Arman) 386, 387, 389 

of St John the Evangelist 207-8 

of St Stephen (Khan az-Zait) 30, 58, 137, 141 

of the Sepulchre (Street of Palms, Sug ad-Dabbagha) 30, 31, 58, 
195, 237, 254, 257, 258, 260, figs. 34—5, pl. cxxxIv 

of Spain 207-8 

Suq al-‘Attarin 154 

Suq al-Dabbagha see of the Sepulchre 

Suq al-Lahammin 204, fig. 35 

Tariq Bab al-Hadid 208 

Tariq as-Sarai (Via Dolorosa, Street of St Cosmas) 160 

Tariq al-Wad 97, 141, 207-8, 319 

of the Temple (Tariq Bab as-Silsila) 111, 165, 167, 168, 212, 228, 
386 


Struthian Pool 90, 91 
synagogues 


Hurva (or Ruin) (Hurvat Rabbi Yehuda Hassid) 221-2 
Ramban (al-Maragha) 221-2, pl. cx1 


temples 


of Aphrodite 6 
of the Jews see Haram ash-Sharif 
of Jupiter 397, 398 


tombs in Kidron Valley 


of Absalom (tomb of Jehoshaphat, Pharaoh’s Hat) 186, 187, 
188-9, 435, pl. xcix 

of Beni Hezir (‘Tomb of Zechariah) 186, 188, pl. xcrx 

of ‘Pharaoh’s Daughter’ 186 
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Jerusalem (cont.) 
towers 
David's see Citadel 
Hippicus 88, 356 
Tancred’s (Qasr Jalud) 215, 216, 263, 309 
Tyropeeon Valley 93, 168, 206, 365 
‘Umariya School 89, 133, 134 
Vicus heremitarum 434-5 
walls 145, 216, 241, 262, 271, 306, 307, 434 
Way of the Cross 4, 89, 91, 94, 97, 132, 133, 319, 320, 322, 390 
Wilson’s Arch 168 
zawiyas 
ad-Darjah 198, 205 
al-Khathaniya 432 
al-Lu’lw iya, possible church (no. 370) 137, 435-6 
al-Nasariya (or al-Ghazzaliya) 104, 106 
of Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiya see cave chapel of St Pelagia (no. 351) 
of Shaykh Ya‘qib al-“Ajami (zawiya al-Ya‘qubiya) see church of St 
James the Persian (no. 321) 
al-Yunusiya 208 
see also Hinnom Valley, Kidron Valley, Mount of Olives, Mount Sion 
Jerusalem Municipality (East) 307 
Jesus Christ 22, 26, 130, 244, 287, 320, 376, 401, 407 
Cradle and Bath in the chapel of St Mary (no. 339) 311-12, 314 
life 
Annunciation of His birth 14, 35, 144, 145, 309, 310 
birth 24, 144, 145, 311 
circumcision 4, 401 
visited by the Magi 353-4 
presentation in the Temple 135, 401, 402, 407, 408 
seen by Simeon 186, 311, 401, 403, 407 
childhood 25 
found in Temple 401 
baptism by John 171 
fasting in the desert 205 
tempted by the Devil 310-11 
early ministry in Galilee 249 
miracle at Cana 124, 194, 205 
first Passover meal with disciples 98, 99 
teaching the beatitudes 120 
Transfiguration 171, 368 
Samarian woman at well 328 
heals paralysed man at pool 389, 390, 391, 392 
Jews attempt to stone Him 401 
cures blind man 350 
prevents stoning of adulterous woman 118, 183, 401, 404 
teaching of the Lord’s Prayer 118, 119, 120 
Mary anoints His feet 328 
raising of Lazarus 29, 55 
Pharisees take council against Him 354 
Palm Sunday entry into Jerusalem 12, 29, 103, 104, 106, 113 
drives money-changers out of Temple 401, 404 
instruction of His disciples 4 
footwashing and Last Supper 5, 29, 36, 55, 98,117,118, 209, 
211, 261-8, 285, 323, 358, 365, 366 
prays in Gethsemane 98, 99-100, 358, 359, 360, 361, 363 
betrayal and arrest 29, 98, 100, 132, 358, 360, 361, 366 
taken to house of Caiaphas or Annas 112, 132, 319, 346,365-7 
Peter denies knowing Him 346, 347, 365-7 
taken to house of Pilate 132, 133, 262, 346, 367 
imprisonment 13, 15, 22, 26, 132, 365, 367 
trial 4, 89,91,112, 131, 319, 365-6 
flagellation 4, 13, 27, 40, 93-4, 112-13, 261, 264, 365-7 


stripped, clothed in purple with crown of thorns, division of clothes 
13, 15, 27, 40, 133-4, 366 


presented to the Jews 91, 94 
led to Mount Calvary with the Cross 131, 132, 207~8, 254, 319, 
320, 366 
Simon of Cyrene carries the Cross 97 
Crucifixion 4, 6, 13, 15, 22, 26, 28, 36, 44, 88, 160, 237, 239, 253 
three Marys at the Cross 19, 315, 316 
Body annointed 19, 23, 26, 32 
burial and Resurrection 4, 6, 7, 13, 14, 21, 23, 29, 43, 124, 188, 
347 
appearance to Mary Magdalene 14, 26, 28, 33, 43, 55, 356 
appearance to the Apostles at Galilee 124, 263-5, 268 
appearance to Thomas 209, 261, 263-6, 268, 387 
Ascension 14, 21, 25-6, 32, 35, 36, 54, 72, 73-4, 75, 117, 124, 
261, 343 
explanation of the end days 117 
second coming 293 
sits on Judgement Day 98 
Throne of Jesus (Qubbat Sulaiman) see Jerusalem, Haram ash-Sharif 
Tomb of Christ see Jerusalem, church of the Holy Sepulchre 
see also St Saviour 
Jews 15, 91, 94, 99, 110, 133, 183, 187, 221, 223, 262, 263, 270, 
397, 398, 405 
al-Jismaniya (Gethsemane) church of 288 
Joan I (queen of Naples and Sicily) 100, 294 
Job 26 
Jobert (master of the Hospital of St John) 212 
Joel 35 
John (abbot of St Mary of Mount Sion) 267 
John (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 254, 292, 302, 304 
John (archbishop of Amalfi) 193, 253 
John (clerk of the Patriarch’s chapel) 125 
John (Greek Orthodox bishop of Jerusalem) 261, 263, 266, 372, 380 
John (Jacobite patriarch of Antioch) 323 
John (king of England) 68 
John III (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 384 
John VII (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 10, 21 
John VII (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 3 
John IX (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 3 
John the Almsgiver (or Almoner, patriarch of Alexandria) 192, 205, 
384; see also St John the Almsgiver 
John Berruier (canon of the church of the Ascension) 74 
John of Brienne (king of Jerusalem) 309 
John of Caesarea 373 
John Carianis 11 
John of Gargar (Gregory) (Jacobite bishop) 162 
John of Ibelin 17, 143, 169, 215, 238, 254, 263, 292, 328, 402, 407 
John of La Rochelle 154 
John Mark 169, 323, 349, 358 
see also Jerusalem, church of St Mary (House of Mary, the mother of 
John Mark) (no. 343) 
John Poloner 75, 112, 120, 124, 224 
John Rufus 192 
Johns, C. N. 302 
John Skylitzes 11 
John of Sutri (apostolic legate) 292 
John of Valenciennes 285 
John of Wintherthur 33 
John of Wiirzburg (pilgrim) 6, 12, 16, 20, 21, 23, 24-5, 27-9, 56, 68, 
73, 87,92, 99, 102, 104-5, 108, 143, 154, 155, 159, 169. 
181, 183, 184, 185, 187, 189, 194, 223, 228, 235, 237, 
254, 265, 274, 284, 289, 290-1, 301, 302, 303, 311. 312. 
320, 327, 347, 347, 350, 356, 359, 363, 364, 366, 370, 
381, 390, 402, 404-5, 406, 408, 414, 421-2, 432 
Jordan, River 119 
stone from 178 





Jordanian Department of Antiquities 307 
Joscelin I de Courtenay (prince of Galilee and count of Edessa) 254, 290 
Joseph (priest) 318, 319 
Joseph II (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem), 10 
Joseph of Arimathea 6, 26, 28, 32 
Josephus Flavius 265 
Josiah (king) 400 
Jubail 267 
Judas (disciple) 29, 98, 222, 358, 360, 361 
relics 205 
Judas Maccabeus 402 
Julian (Roman emperor) 192, 398 
Julius II (pope) 35 
Justin I (Byzantine emperor) 186, 288 
Justinian I (Byzantine emperor) 167, 316, 403, 417 
New Church of St Mary 350, 351, 417 
Juvenal (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 287, 372, 389 


Kafr al-Kuz see Casracos 

Kafr Rut, church (no. 128) 18 

Kafar (Ikhshidid ruler of Egypt) 10 

Kaisheim, church 69 

Kalman (king of Hungary) 380 

Kamal al-Din (Mimar Kemelettin, architect) 409, 424 

al-Kamil Sha‘ban I (Ottoman sultan) 424 

Kapikian (Armenian bishop) 116 

Karak 3, 408, 423 

Karapet of Tosp 367 

Karkenny, Fr Yacoub 323 

Kathisma church (no. 178) 287 

Kedar, B. Z. 66 

Kemelettin, Mimar see Kamal al-Din 

Khalaf of Mardin (Jacobite patriarch of Antioch) 322-3 

Khalid ibn ‘Isa al-Balawi 183 

Khassaki Sultan (wife of Sulayman II) 35 

al-Khidr (St George) 167 

Khitrowo, B. de 86 

Khorakert, monastery church 176 

Khusraw, Nasir-i 103, 104, 418-19 

Khwarizmian Turks 3, 32, 34, 97, 198, 212, 221, 229, 268, 293, 307, 
367, 370, 409, 423 

Kidron Valley (St James’s Valley), 92, 98, 106, 182, 183, 185, 186, 
187, 226, 287, 289, 293, 295, 303, 306, 310, 335, 353, 
355-6, 358, 375, 434-5, pl. xcix 

Beni Hezir family tomb (Tomb of Zechariah) 186, 188, pl. xcrx 
Tomb or pillar of Absalom (tomb of Jehoshaphat, Pharaoh’s Hat) 

186, 187, 188-9, 435, pl. xcrx 

Kilaniya mausoleum 168 

Kirillos II, Anba (patriarch of Alexandria) 92 

Kirillos II, Anba (patriarch of Alexandria) 92 

Kitchener, H. H. 248, pls. ci, cxxitl, CXXX 

Komnenos, Nikolaos Ch. 37 

Konya see Iconium 

Kootwyk, Jan 336 

Krafft, W. 224 

Krueger, Ernst W. 240, 247 

Ktthnel, Bianca 64, 86, 413 

Kithnel, Gustav 54, 64 

al-Kulliya al-Salahiya 145 

Kiitahya 171, 368 


Lagrange, T. 375 

Lajjun, church (no. 13 5) 289 
Lambert Hals 364 

Langé, S. 155 


La Rochelle see Ada of; John of 
Lavigerie, cardinal 145 
Lazarus 29, 329 
Leontius II (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 30 
Le Strange, G. 419, 422 
Levon II (king of Armenia) 116, 385 
Levon V (king of Armenia) 170 
Little Sisters of Jesus 160 
Lombard, Rainerius 160 
Lombardy 267 
London map of Jerusalem 224, 435, 
Longinus of Cappadocia217 © 
see also St Longinus 
Lord’s Prayer, church of see Jerusalem (no. 298) 
Lorraine, cross of 310 
Louis VII (king of France) 215, 264 
Louis de Rochechouart 76, 112, 320, 348, 354, 360, 368 
Loupais, M.-O. 160 
Lucian (parish priest of Caphar Gamala) 372, 373 
Lucius III (pope) 66, 218 
Ludolph of Sudheim 34, 92, 120, 154, 198-9, 224, 239, 269, 293 
Lu’lw (shaykh) 435 
Lutherans 240, 294 
church of the Redeemer (no. 334) 239-40, 246-7, 248 
Lux, Dr Ute 240 
Lydda, church of St George (no. 137) 11, 273 





Mable (abbess of St Mary the Great) 255 
Macalister, R. A. S. 321 

Macarius (bishop of Jerusalem) 7 

Macarius of Nabriiwa (Maqira al-Nabrawi) 327 
Macarius the Syrian (steward of St Michael) 335 
Maccabees 421 

MacDonald, Sgt James, pl. xcv1 

Madaba mosaic map 261, 311 

Mahaldis of Nablus (nun of St Mary the Great) 254 
Mahaldis of Ramla (nun of St Mary the Great) 254 
al-Mahdi (Abbasid caliph) 418, 425 

Mahmid II (Ottoman sultan) 37, 128,171, 409, 424 
Mahmid Ghazan (Mongol II-Khan) 304 
Mahumeria see al-Bira 

Maier, Aren 216 

Mainz, church of St Stephen 208 

Majius, Fr Denis 210 

al-Malik al-‘Adil (Ayyubid) 267 

al-Malik al-Afdal “Ali (Ayyubid) 198, 205 
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al-Malik al-‘Aziz ‘Uthman ‘Imad al-Din (Ayyubid, son of Saladin) 3 3 53, ‘ 


408 
al-Malik al-Kamil I (Ayyubid) 3, 31 


al-Malik al-Muzaffar Taqi al-Din (Ayyubid, nephew of Saladin) 408 


Malik al-Zahir (Ayyubid, son of Saladin) 198 
Mamilla (or Maximilla) 217 

Mamilla cemetery see Jerusalem : 
Mamluks 170, 269, 304, 3 75,432, 433 
al-Ma’miin, ‘Abd Allah (Abbasid caliph) 10, 418, 399°: 
Mandeville, John 112, 199, 254, 316, 356, 360 
Manosque, Hospitaller chapel 205 

al-Mansur (Abbasid caliph) 418, 425 

al-Mansur Salah al-Din Muhammad (Mamluk sultan) 100, 294 
Mansur al-Tilbant 92, 323 

Manuel I Comnenus (Byzantine emperor) 30, 43, 64, 119 
al-Magrizi 11 

al-Magrizi (historian) 323, 423 

Margaret from Antioch see St Pelagia 

Margaret of Sicily 198-9, 269 
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Mariano Morone de Maleo (Franciscan custos) : 7, 68,295 
Mariano of Siena 270, 294, 360 
Mariti, G. 17 
Mariun (wife of Levon V of Armenia) 170 
Mark II (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 3 
Maronites, presence in Jerusalem 6 
Marri, battle 385 
Mar Saba see St Sabas 
Marseilles 5 
Martha Monachche Samia (abbot of St Euthymius ) 164 
Martigues 205 : 
Martin (abbot of Pairis) 75, 100, 284, 302, 359, 408 
Mary (mother of John Mark) 323, 349, 358; see also Jerusalem, church 
of St Mary (House of Mary, the mother of John Mark) (no. 
343) 
Mary (wife of Clopas) 237 
Maryam (Mary) (mother of al-Hakim) 11 
Mary of Bethany 328 
Mary the Egyptian see St Mary the Egyptian 
al-Mashtib (‘amir) 423 
al-Mas’tdi 288 
Matthew of Edessa 15, 407 
Matthew Paris 75 
Maundrell, Henry 77, 95, 113, 124, 134, 144, 368, 387 
Maurice (Byzantine emperor) 287-8, 297 
Maurice (cardinal bishop of Porto) 118 
Maurice (lord of Craon) 216, 254, 284, 402 
Mauro di San Bernardino 34 
Maurus, Rabanus 103 
Maurus (abbot of the Templum Domini) 408 
Maurus of Amalfi 193, 253 
Mauss, M. (architect) 127, 145, 150, 151, 154, pl. LxXx1 
Maximilian (duke of Bavaria) 95 
Maximilla see Mamilla 
Mayer, H. E. 5 
Mecca 32, 221, 399,421 
mosque of the Ka‘ba 288 
von Mecklenburg (archduke) 312 
Medicus, Robert 165, 315 
Medina 399 
Megaw., A. H. S. 409 
Meinardus, O. A. 323 
Meistermann, Fr Barnabé 89, 91, 285, 361, 414 
.Melania the Elder 73, 382 
~ Melania the Younger 72, 73, 78, 117, 119, 372, 382 
5 peende (queen, wife of Fulk, mother of Baldwin III) 17, 21, 65, 142 
143,155,215, 290, 300, 327, 342 
: _ tombi in St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 337) 65, 290, 294, 295, 
: 298-9, fig. 51, pls. cu1x—cixI 
Mello see Millo 
Mesopotamia 404 | 
Messina 238, 290, 
priory of St Mary Magdalene 290 
‘Michael IV (Byzantine emperor) 11 


* = (Michael the Syrian (Jacobite patriarch) 327, 328 






Michele di Monte S. Angelo 270 

Miles (clerk) 254 

, : Millo (or Mello) 219 

Mimas, church (no. 144) 18, 364 

Modestus (abbot of St Theodosius) 9, 13, 38, 72, 108, 118, 123, 192, 
262, 288, 297 

Monastery of the Cross (no. 145) 167, 330 

Mongols 106 

Montgisart, battle of 196 

Montgomery, J. 354 


Moors 271 ies 
Morone da Maleo, Mariano (Franciscan custos) 100 
Morphia (wife of Baldwin II, mother of Melisende) 65, 290 
tomb in St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 337) 65, 290, 300, pl. cLx1 
Moschus, John 160 
Moses 269, 400 
Moses (monk of Dair Mar Saba) 336 
Mount Moriah 409 
Mount of Olives 4, 73, 98, 99, 103, 104, 113, 118, 119, 120, 124, 
137, 168, 183, 185, 186, 215, 263, 288, 293, 316, 317-18, 
342-3, 358, 359, 360, 374, 375, 408, 434, pl. cxiv 
churches see Jerusalem: Ascension (no. 284); Apostolium; Lord’s 
Prayer (no. 298); St John the Baptist; St Mary of the Mount of 
‘Olives (no. 341); St Pelagia; St Peter and St Paul in Bisanteo 
Mount Sinai 211 
Mount Sion 4, 5, 33, 92, 93, 97, 104, 111, 112, 118, 133, 168, 169, 
170, 186, 199, 222, 223, 261, 263, 264, 267, 268, 271, 
310, 327, 342, 347, 349, 350, 353, 354, 356, 365-7, 380 
churches see Jerusalem: St John the Evangelist (Serbian) (no. 326); St 
Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336); St Peter of the Cock Crow (no. 
352); St Saviour (no. 358) 
guardian of see Franciscan custos 
Mount Tabor, stone from 178 
Mu‘awiya I (Umayyad caliph), mihrab of al-Aqsa mosque 418 
al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa (Ayyubid sultan) 31, 75, 106, 130, 132, 211, 238, 
268, 307, 312, 423, 427, pl. ccvi 
al-Mufarrij ibn al-Jarrah (of the Bani Jarrah) 11 
Muhammad (prophet) 32, 399, 400, 401, 406, 407, 409, 418 
hairs from his beard 411 
Muhammad III (Ottoman sultan) 37, 336 
Muhammad IV (Ottoman sultan) 37 
Muhammad ibn ‘Afif al-Din (shaykh) 221 
Muhammad ibn Hafiz al-Din as-Suriiri 329 
Muhamad ibn Isma‘ll al Sanaji (governor of Jerusalem) 10 
Muhammad Pasha 138 
Muhammad ibn Quttayba 108 
Muhyi al-Din al-Qurashi (qa@di) 423 
Mu‘in al-Din (‘amir) 404 
Mujir al-Din (historian) 34, 75, 104, 106, 133, 183, 189, 191, 199, 
204, 208, 219, 221, 312, 338, 353, 409, 424 
al-Muqaddasi (geographer) 182, 288, 311, 399,411, 417, 418, 419, 
425 
Murad IIT (Ottoman sultan) 336 
Mustafa II (Ottoman sultan) 424. 
Mustafa Bay (pasha of Jerusalem, son of Muhammad) 95 
al-Mustansir (Fatimid caliph) 11, 193, 236, 253, 419, 425 
Muthir al-Gharam 182 
al-Muzaffar Ghazi ibn al-‘Adil 198 
al-Muzaffar Taqi al-Din (nephew of Saladin) 423 
Myres, David 312 


Nabi Da’ud, shaykh of 271 
Nablus 216, 289, 290, 306, 328, 373, 374, 403, 407 
churches 
of the Lord's Passion and Resurrection (no. 162) 18 
of the Templum Domini (no. 160) 403 
council (1120) 401 
Nahamides (rabbi) 221 
Naples 343 
kingdom of 272 
Napoleon (French emperor) 100 
Napoleon III (French emperor) 145 
al-Nasir Da’iid of Karak (Ayyubid) 307, 309 
Nasir al-Din Muhammad al-Rimi 344 
al-Nasir Hasan (Mamluk sultan) 424 








Nasir-i Khusraw 106, 182, 184, 311, 313, 400, 401, 425 

Nasir-i Muhammad 33 

al-Nasir Nasir al-Din Faraj (Mamluk sultan) 199 

al-Nasir Nasir al-Din Muhammad (Mamluk sultan) 92, 126, 269, 304. 
424 

Nau, Fr M. 134, 329, 360 

Navarese 6 

Nectarius (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 200 

Neophytos of Cyprus 144-5, 154, 171 

Nestorians 6, 32, 34 

Newnum, E. G. 38, 58 

Nicephorus (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 11 

Nicephorus II (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 3 

Nicodemus (nephew of Gamaliel) 342, 372 

Nicolas (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 3 

Nicolas (Hospitaller brother) 199 

Nicolas (master of the hospital of St Stephen in Esztergom) 380, 381 

Nicolas of Acquirmann (Armenian bishop) 354, 360 

Nicolas Manzur 218 

Nicolas de Martoni 224 

Nicolas of Poggibonsi 23, 24, 25, 29, 32, 33, 34, 50, 54, 75, 82, 86, 


94, 100, 102, 106, 120, 133, 143, 170, 188, 199, 200, 211, 


224, 269-70, 273, 276, 293, 343, 354, 356, 360, 367, 391 
Nicomedia 342 
Nicosia 408 
Nonnus (bishop of Edessa) 342 
North Africa 168 
North Ferriby (Yorks.) 403 
Notre-Dame de France, museum 348 
Notre-Dame de Jouarre, abbey church 344 
Nubians 26, 33, 323 
Nir al-Din Mahmid ibn Zangi (atabeg of Aleppo) 317, 423, 424 
al-Nuwayri 254 


Obadiah 35, 36 

Oderic of Friuli 34, 106, 120, 21 1, 348, 353 

Odo (canon of the church of the Ascension) 74 
Odolina (nun of St Mary the Great) 254 

Odo of Vendéme (‘Templar preceptor) 432 

Old Haifa, church (no. 1 74) 18 

Onias (father of Simon the High Priest) 186, 391 
Ordnance Survey 37-8, 95, 140, 295, 329 
Orestes (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 10 
Orfali, G. 363, 364 

Origen 389 

Ormanian, M, 385 

Oswald (king of Northumbria, martyr), relics 205 
Ottoman conquest of Palestine 15 7,294, 335 
Ovadiah, A. 1 67, 235 


Pairis (Cistercian abbey near Basel) 408 
abbot see Martin 
Paissius (abbot of St Michael) 335 
Palestine Archaeological Museum 55 
Palmer, A. 162, 323, 326 
Palmerston, Lord 145 
Pantaledo de Aveiro 360 
Paris 97 
St-Denis 50 
Ste-Geneviéve 69 
Paschal II (pope) 193, 237, 263, 289, 290 
Paul (resident of Bait Jibrin, excavator of the tomb of St James the Less) 
185-6 
Paula (companion of Jerome) 261 
Pedro Virila (abbot of Cardefia) 396 


Pelagius see St Pelagia 

Perdicas of Ephesus 124, 353, 391 

Perera, Juan 112, 200, 224, 271, 341, 343 

Persia 9, 103, 106 

Persians see Jerusalem, sack by Persians (614) 

Peter (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 292 

Peter (abbot of the Templum Domini) 408 

Peter (archbishop of Lyons) 264 

Peter (canon and sepulchrarius of the Holy Sepulchre) 218 

Peter (Jerusalem prior of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 
293 

Peter (prior of the Holy Sepulchre) 381 

Peter I (king of Cyprus) 270 

Peter the Clerk 165, 315 

Peter the Deacon 73, 104, 349, 403, 421 

Peter the Iberian 190, 192, 356, 389 

Peter of Les Roches (bishop) 307 

Peter de Pennis 94, 224, 320, 341, 354, 360, 367, 391 

Petronilla (Hungarian) 381 

Philip (Dominican provincial prior) 92, 328 

Philip II (king of Spain) 35 

Philip d'Aubigné 68 

Philip the Good (duke of Burgundy) 270, 424 

Philip of Nablus 220 

Philippa (sister of Bohemond III) 290 

Philip of Savona 94, 133, 343, 367 

Phillips, Sgt H. 329, 330, pl. cLxx 

Phocas (Evtha) 169 

Phocas, John (Greek Orthodox pilgrim) 30, 119, 143, 169, 18 7,211, 
266, 292, 319, 343, 347, 356, 374, 382, 407, 435 

Photinus 327 

Piacenza Pilgrim 14, 98, 103, 108, 168, 222, 261, 287, 343, 358, 
372, 380, 389 

Picchiarini, L. 95 

Piccirillo, Fr M. 301, 302 

de Piellat, Comte 329, 331 

Pierotti, E. 108 

Pilate, Pontius 91, 112, 346 

house of 4, 13, 89, 93-4, 112, 132, 133, 161, 261, 265, 266, 319, 

346-7, 349, 365-7 

Pinkerfeld, J. 272 

Pipino, Francesco 329 

Pius IV (pope) 209 

Pius IX (pope) 34 

Plommer, Hugh 285 

Pococke, Dean Richard 36 

Poemenia (Roman noblewoman) 72 

Poland 18, 19 

Poloner, John 94, 113, 133, 170, 188, 200, 294, 320, 350, 351, 354, 
367 

Polos Vanec’i (Armenian patriarch of Jerusalem) 113 

Pons of Cisternaty 255 

Port St Symeon 142 

Posniakov, Basil 156, 157, 158, 159, 161, 164, 165, 209, 315, 336, 
338, 356, 360, 382, 384 

Posot, Denis 112 

Poterius, John 207 

Prague 270 

Prandi, A. 285 

Premonstratensian canons of St Samuel (no. 159) 217 

house in Jerusalem 217 

Probus, tomb 373 

Procopius (historian) 316 

Prodomo, Alberto 89, 302 

Provence 205 
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al-Qadismu (Bir al-Qadismu), chapel of St Mary (no. 178) 354 

Q@ it Bay (Mamluk sultan) 34, 221, 320, 424 

Qalandariya (order of Siifis) 219 

Qalawin (Kalavun) al-Alfi, al-Malik (Mamluk sultan) 208 

Qansth al-Ghawri, al-Ashraf (Mamluk sultan) 34 

Qasr Jalud (Tancred’s Tower) see Jerusalem 

Quaresmi, Fr Francesco (Franciscan custos) 20, 21, 28-9, 35-36, 68, 
76-7, 78, 79, 94-5, 100, 133-4, 171, 200, 209, 212, 224, 
239, 295, 320, 329, 336, 344, 348, 357, 368 

al-Qubaiba, church (no. 184) 18 

al-Quds ash-Sharif see Jerusalem 


Rabban Yahanna (Jacobite bishop) 323 

Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiya (Sufi mystic) 343 

Rabi‘a al-Shamiya (wife of Ahmad ibn Abi’]-Hawari) 343 

Radulph (carer in leper house of St Lazarus) 215 

Rainald (or Reginald) (abbot of St Mary Latin) 238 

Rainaldus (abbot of St Mary of Mount Sion) 284 

Rainaldus (chaplain to Patriarch Amalric) 125 

Ralph of Caen 186, 400 

Ralph of Couhé (bishop of Périgueux) 11 

Ralph Glaber 11 

Ralph of Merencourt (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3 

Ralph Niger 125 

ar-Ram, church (no. 186) 18 

Ramla 11, 88, 196 

Rantis 88 

Raymond (abbot of the Templum Domini) 402, 415 

Raymond IV of St-Gilles (count of Toulouse) 88, 168, 263 

Raymond de Podio (Hospitaller master) 193, 223 

Raymond of Toledo (count) 421 

Raymonde (wife of Pons of Cisternaty) 255 

Raynald (brother of Bohemond III of Antioch) 290 

Razmiz (Persian general) 217 

Reich, R. 111 

Renard, Heinrich 272-3, 284 

Rengherio 17 

Renier of Ibelin (lord of Ramla) 215 

Reuwich of Utrecht, Erhard 312, 411 

Riant, P. 380-1 

Ribot, Philip 435 

Ricca, Simone 138, 140 

Richard (abbot of St Mary Latin) 238 

Richard I (king of England) 408 

Richard, Jean 237 

Richeldis of Jerusalem (nun of St Mary the Great) 254 

Richmond, E. T. 257 

Ricoldus of Montecroce 32,91, 92,94, 97, 106, 112, 133, 170, 219, 
268, 293, 320, 341, 353, 375 

Rinuccini, Alessandro di Filippo 100, 102, 360 

Rishara (Jacobite bishop) 323 

Robert (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 292 

Robert I (count of Flanders) 419 

Robert II (count of Flanders) 373 

Robert If of Anjou and Savoy (king of Naples and Jerusalem) 33, 269 

Robert II Curthose (duke of Normandy) 373 

Robert of Craon 373 

Robert of Franclieu 215 

Robert of Nantes (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 32, 170 

Roberto 17 

Robert of Sourdeval (Templar) 432 

Rocchetta, Don Aquilante 124 

Roger (bishop of Ramla-Lydda) 215 

Roger (chaplain to Patriarch Fulcher) 125 

Roger I (king of Sicily) 238, 290 








Roger II (king of Sicily) 238, 267, 290 

Roger, Fr Eugéne 95, 96 

Roger, son of Roard (abbot of the Templum Domini) 402, 415 
Roger des Moulins (master of the Hospital of St John) 207 
Roger of Salerno (prince of Antioch) 254, 290 

Roger de Vere (prior of the Hospital of St John) 205 

Roger of Wendover 92 

Rohricht, R. 137 

Romanus IH (Byzantine emperor) 11 

Rome 16, 18, 32, 74, 266, 328, 342, 380, 403 

Romulus (deacon) 384 

Rorgius (lord or castellan of Haifa) 16 

Royal Engineers 38 

Rufa (wife of Bernard of Toulouse) 220 

Russia (Rutenia) 18, 38, 43, 336 

Russians 5, 37 

Ruthenians, presence in Jerusalem 6 


S. Annae, casale see Sindiana 
Sa‘ad wa-Sa‘id 375, 376 
Sabas (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 3 
Sadaqa ibn Bishr (synkellos) 10 
Saewulf (English pilgrim) 13, 15, 19, 29, 40, 73, 75, 86, 98, 118, 123, 
142, 155, 186, 194, 237, 253, 263, 289, 311, 316, 347, 
356, 359, 364, 373, 390, 400, 401, 419-20 
as-Safiriya, church (no. 197) 289 
Saidnaiya, monastery (no. 198) 157 
see also Jerusalem, church of St Anne (Dair as-Saidnaiya) (no. 306) 
St Abraham, churches of 
Hebron (no. 100) 267, 316 
see also Jerusalem (no. 302) 
St Agnes, church of see Jerusalem (no. 303) 
St Alexander Nevsky, chapel in Jerusalem 60 
St Anastasia, church of see Jerusalem (no. 304) 
St Andrew (apostle) 
churches of 
Acre 403 
Jerusalem 167 
relics of 205 
St Agnes, church of see Jerusalem (no. 303) 
St Anastasia, church of see Jerusalem (no. 304) 
St Anne (mother of Virgin Mary) 4, 142, 143, 144, 145, 154, 390 
churches of see Jerusalem (nos. 305-6) 
feast of 143 
tomb identified in 
St Anne, Jerusalem (no. 305) 142, 144 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 294, 298-9 
St Augustine 405 
see also Augustinians 
St Babyla, cemetery chapel of see Jersualem, St Mamilla (no. 330) 
St Barnabas 269 
St Bartholomew 
church of see Jerusalem (no. 307) 
relics 205 
St Basil. church of see Jerusalem (no. 308) 
St Brigit of Sweden 199 
St Catherine 
church of see Jerusalem (no. 309) 
monastery of on Mount Sinai (no. 150) 5, 354 
dependent hospital in Jerusalem (no. 346) 5, 338 
St Chariton the Confessor 158, 159 
church of see Jerusalem (no. 310) 
St Constantine, basilica of 10 
St Cosmas, church of see Jerusalem (no. 311) 
St Cosmas, Guy of 160 


St Cyprian (bishop of Carthage) 
arm of 237, 249 
false association with church of St Procopius, Jerusalem (no. 354) 
353-4 
St Cyriacus (companion of St Chariton)159 
St Cyriacus (Jew who disclosed the Cross to St Helena) 27 
St Cyril (bishop of Jerusalem) 185-6 
St Damian 160 
St Demetrius 
church of see Jerusalem (no. 312) 
relics 356, 357 
St Denys, church of in Paris 50 
St Elias 
church of see Jerusalem (no. 313) 
monasteries of 
near Bethlehem (no. 202) 219, 267 
on Mount Carmel (no. 203) 316 
St Euphraemia (Euphemia), church in Jerusalem 383 
St Euphrosina (abbess of Polotsk) 315 
St Euthymius 169, 372 
monastery of (nos. 204—5) 164, 335; see also Jerusalem (no. 
314) 
St Genevieve, church of in Paris 69 
St George 
church of in Lydda (no. 137) 11, 273: see also Jerusalem (nos. 
315-16) 
relics of 88 
St Giles 
chapel of see Jerusalem (no. 317) 
church in Edinburgh 215 
St Godric of Finchdale 193, 434 
St Helena (empress, mother of Constantine) 9, 11, 13, 15, 25, 27, 
32, 34, 35, 36, 45, 93, 117, 262, 266, 287, 320, 347, 
403 
chapel of see Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre (no. 283.5) 
possible church 223 
St Hrip‘simé, chapel of see Jerusalem, Holy Archangels (no. 296) 
St James the Great (Apostle, son of Alphaeus) 35, 168, 169, 170, 188, 
358, 420 
chapel of see Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre (no. 283.4) 
churches of 
Constantinople 186; see also Jerusalem (no. 318) 
feast of 143,171 
relic of: head 169, 170, 180, 205, 331 
see also Santiago de Compostela 
St James the Less (James the Just, brother of Jesus, first bishop of 


Jerusalem) 170, 182-3, 185, 186, 188, 189, 268, 269, 310, 


327 
chapels of see Jerusalem (nos. 319-20); Jerusalem, St Mary of 
Mount Sion (no. 336) 
relics of 205 
tomb identified in Jerusalem in 
Kidron Valley (no. 320) 185-9 
St James the Great (no. 318) 170 
St James the Persian (Shaykh Ya‘qib al-‘Ajami, Ya‘qib al-Mgatta‘ al- 
Farsi) 189 
church of see Jerusalem (no. 321) 
feast day 189 
St Jerome, monastery of identified with that of St Gerasimus (Dair 
Hajla, no. 85) 209 
St Joachim (father of Virgin Mary) 4, 142, 143, 144, 145, 154 
house of 390 
tomb identified in Jerusalem in 
St Anne (no. 305) 142, 144 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 294, 298-9 
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St John the Almsgiver 192, 205, 384 = ..« 
church of in Jerusalem 192, 205 

St John the Baptist 22, 25, 36, 204, 404, pl. CXXXI- 
chapels of see Jerusalem: Holy Sepulchre (no. 283), St Theodore (0. 

364) . 
churches of 
‘Ain Karim (no. 7), 330, 334 
Sebaste 
Greek church (no. 226) 316 
Latin cathederal (no. 225) 137, 267, 316 
see also Jerusalem (nos. 322-3) . 
feast day 192 
monastery of beside the River Jordan (no. 209) 209 
relics of 201, 205 : : 

St John Chrysostom 164 
chapel of in monastery of St Michael, Jerusalem 336 
relics of 356, 357 

St John of Damascus 212 

St John the Evangelist (St John the Theologian, Apostle) 28, 168, 1 70, ay 

200, 211, 264, 269, 405 
association with churches of 
St John the Baptist, Jerusalem (no. 324) 200, 206 
St Julian (no. 327) 212 
St Mary of the Spasm (no. 342) 320 
chapel of see Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre (no. 283.2) 
churches of see Jerusalem (nos. 324-6) 
house of on Mount Sion 261, 264, 269 

St John of Jerusalem, monastery of see Jerusalem (no. 325) 

St John the Theologian see St John the Evangelist 

St Joseph, tomb identified in Jerusalem in 
Kidron Valley 186, 187, 188 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 337) 294, 300 

St Joseph of Arimathea, relics of 88 

St Jude (or Judas), relic of 205 

St Julian 
church in Tyre 403; see also Jerusalem (no. 327) 
hospital in Tiberias (no. 259) 290 

St.-Junien de Condom, canons of 253 

St Lawrence (martyr), relics of 205 

St Lazarus 
abbey see Bethany (nos. 59-60) 
church and hospital see Jerusalem (no. 328) | 
military order 5,215 

St Leonard 
church in Acre 267 

St Longinus 28 é, 
chapel of see Jerusalem (no.329) , 
chapel of in Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem 21 Ce 

St Luke (Apostle) 325, 358, 372 
church in Constantinople 21 

St Macarius, chapel of see Jerusalem, St Ja Great (no. 31 8) 

St Mamilla, cemetery chapel see a (no. 330)", ; 

St Mark the Evangelist, relics of 205 .. ; 
church of see Jerusalem (no. 343): 

St Martin 
church of see iGasiesi (no. 33 oe 
relics of 356, 357 

St Mary (Our Lady) 4, 22, 26, 33, 73, 142, 145, 154,155,171, 237. 

239, 293-4, 310, 311, 315, 316, 319, 320, 321, 322, 323, : 
325, 367, 380, 396, 401, 404 
Annunciation of 14, 35, 144, 145, 309, 310 
birth and childhood of 389-90 
churches and chapels of 
Acre 
Our Lady of Tyre 255 
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St Mary (Our Lady) (cont.) 
St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat 293 
Agira: St Mary Latin 238, 239 
Avignon: Notre Dames des Doms 58 
Bethlehem (no. 61) 11, 33, 122, 262, 273, 424 
al-Bira (no. 66) 18 
Bir al-Qadismu (no. 178) 354 
Jaffa 289 
Jerusalem 
church south of Golgotha/Calvary 9, 13, 19, 236 
New St Mary 350, 351, 417 
see also Jerusalem (nos. 332-343, 361) 
Nicosia, 408 
Pecifia (Spain) 396 
Tyre 254 
depictions of 9, 14, 25, 28, 32, 36, 55, 116, 143, 144, 145, 154, 
257,258 
Dormition and Assumption 262, 263, 266-9, 284, 287-8, 291-2, 
316 
feast days 287, 292 
Assumption 267, 291, 292, 293, 359 
Dormition 287 
Nativity of the Virgin 144 
Presentation 403 
Purification 402 
fountain of 353 
grottoes 435 
relics of 9,216 
hair 237, 249, 253,258 
holy earth 284 
school of 94 
tomb see Jerusalem, St Mary in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (no. 
337) 
St Mary the Egyptian 13, 15, 26, 33, 343-4 
chapel of see Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre 
St Mary Magdalene 14, 26, 29, 237, 253, 328, 329 
chapel of (or St Mary of the Apparition) see Jerusalem, Holy 
Sepulchre (no. 283.1) 
churches of 
Dayr Dakariya (no. 88) 327 
Jerusalem: see St Mary the Great (no. 335), St Mary Magdalene 
and Simon the Pharisee (no. 344) 
hair of 328, 334 
priory of in Messina 290 
St Matthew (Apostle) 35, 358 
relics of 205 
St Matthias (Apostle) 205, 268, 269 
St Melania the Elder, cell of 315 
St Melania the Younger, cenotaph of 315 
St Menas 169 
chapel of see Jerusalem, St James the Great (no. 318) 
St Mercurius, chapel of see Jerusalem, St Theodore (no. 364) 
St Michael the Archangel 25, 73, 336 
chapel of see Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre 
churches of see Jerusalem (no. 345) 
St Moses, hospital see Jerusalem (no. 346) 
St Nicodemus 26, 28, 32 
church of see Jerusalem, church of St Elias (no. 313) 
St Nicolas 340 
chapels of see Jerusalem: Holy Sepulchre (no. 283): Templum Domini 
(no. 367) 
churches of 
Jaffa 18; see also Jerusalem (no. 347) 
St Onuphrius (St Eunophrius), cave church see Jerusalem (no. 348) 
St Pastor, church or chapel see Jerusalem (no. 349) 


St Paul 36, 342 
chapels of see Jerusalem (no. 350); Jerusalem, St James the Great 
(no. 318) 
church of 118, 137 
relics of 205 
St Pelagia (the Harlot) 342-4 
cave chapel of see Jerusalem (no. 351) 
St Peter (or Simon Peter) 26, 36, 358 
chapel of see Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre (no. 283); St James the Great 
(no. 318) 
churches of 118, 137, 365, 366 
Jaffa 18 
see also Jerusalem (nos. 352-3) 
life 
denies knowing Jesus 346, 347, 365-7, 365 
cures lame man 103, 405, 420 
imprisoned and freed by an Angel 323, 349-50 
prison of 239, 244 
relics of 205, 347 
St Philip (Apostle) 35, 188 
church of in Agira 238 
relics of 205 
skull of 237, 249 
St-Pierre-le-Vif (Sens) 88 
St Procopius 
icon of 354 
monastery church of see Jerusalem (no. 354) 
St Sabas 160, 355, 372, 384 
feast day 356 
monastery of (Dair Mar Saba) (nos. 216-17) 5, 69, 117, 209, 211, 
335-6, 355-6 
abbot: Nicolas 211 
metochion see Jerusalem (Dar Disy) (no. 355) 
St-Samson, church of in Orleans 264 
St Samuel, abbey of (no. 159) 217 
house in Jerusalem 217 
St Sarkis (Sharkis, Abu Sirjah) 358 
church in Jerusalem (no. 356) 5, 358 
St Sava of Serbia 211, 212 
St Saviour, churches of 356; see also Jerusalem (nos. 284, 301, 325, 
357-8) 
St Sergius, relics of 384 
St-Sernin (Toulouse), church of 274-5, 285 
St Simeon 185, 186, 311 
chapel of see Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre (no. 283) 
tomb of 
in Haram ash-Sharif 311 
in Kidron Valley 186-7, 188, pl. xcix 
St Simon the Cananaean (Simon the Zealot, Apostle) 35, 265 
relics of 205 
arm 237, 249 
Sts Joachim and Anna, church of see Jerusalem, St Anne 
(no. 305) 
St Sophia (Holy Wisdom) church of see Jerusalem 
St Spyridion, church of see Jerusalem 
St Stephen 137, 380-1 
burial 263, 264, 266, 268, 269 
chapels of see Jerusalem: Holy Sepulchre (no. 283); St James the 
Great (no. 318) 
churches of 
Mainz 208 
see also Jerusalem (nos. 359-60) 
feast of 373, 380 
relics 72, 78, 205, 342, 374-5 
arm 169, 180, 331 





bones 261 
head 356-7 
stones used in his martyrdom 208, 261, 262, 380 
stoning 342, 372, 373,375 
tomb 372, 380 
first burial see Caphar Gamala 
in church of St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336) 266, 269, 283, 
373, 374, 380 
in church of St Stephen (no. 359) 372, 380 
St Stephen of Hungary (king of Hungary) 380 
churches and hospitals of 
Esztergom 380, 381 
see also Jerusalem (no. 361) 
St Thalalaeus, church of in Jerusalem 111 
St Thecla, church of see Jerusalem (no. 362) 
StTheoctistus, monastery of (no. 220) 117 
St Theodore, church of see Jerusalem (no. 363) 
relics of 383 
St Theodore (T‘oros), church of see Jerusalem (no. 364) 
St Theodore Stratilatos 384 
St Theodore Tyron 384 
St Theodosius 372 
monastery of (no. 221) 9, 165, 167, 198, 319, 386 
spurious church of 386 
St Theotonius 99, 186 
St Thomas (Apostle) 35, 211, 268 
chapel of see Jerusalem, St John the Evangelist (no. 325) 
church of see Jerusalem (no. 365) 


place on Mount Sion where he saw the risen Christ 209, 261-6, 264, 


266, 268, 269, 270, 274, 285, 347, 387 
St Thomas of Canterbury (Thomas Becket) 105 
St Veronica 160 
St Willibald 72, 98, 262, 288, 358 
St Zacharias (Zechariah, father of John the Baptist) 186, 398 
appearance of an angel to 401, 404 
body of 185 
chapel of see Jerusalem, St James the Great (no. 318) 
confusion with Zechariah son of Barachiah 398 
house of 192, 200 
mihrab of in Jerusalem 311, 423, 427, pl. ccx 
tomb of in Kidron Valley 186-7, 188, pl. xcix 
tomb in Templum Domini 406, 407 
Saladin (Salah al-Din ibn Ayyab, Ayyubid sultan), 3, 4, 30, 31, 75, 
112, 125, 132, 133, 143, 150, 155, 169, 180, 196, 198, 
239, 254, 266, 267, 292-3, 307, 328, 338, 343, 353, 359, 
367, 391, 407, 408, 423, 432, 435, pl. ccvi 
see also Jerusalem, Khanqa as-Salahiya and Madrasas as- 
Salahiya 
al-Salih Wali al-Din, Shaykh 75, 343 
Salome, pl. cxxx1 
Samaria, woman of 328 
Samson 26 
San Bernardino, Mauro di (Franciscan custos) 34 
Sanchez, Ramiro (king of Navarre) 396 
Sanchia (queen of Savoy, wife of Robert Il) 33, 269, 270 
Sandel, Benjamin 272 
Sandel, Theodore 272, 375 
de Sandoli, Sabino 303, 414 
Sandreczki, Revd C. 162, 201 
Sanhedrin 372 
San Severino, Fr Diego da (Franciscan custos) 209 
Santiago de Compostela 285 
Sanudo, Marino 133, 170, 319, 367, 391 
Sanudo-Vesconte map 267, 360, 367 
Sapor (king of Persia) 218 
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Saracens 75, 76, 94, 120, 124, 194, 207, 218, 268, 293-4, 307, 356, 
357, 374, 405 

Sarajevo 100 

Sargis (Armenian patriarch of Jerusalem) 171 

al-Sari, monastery of 10 

Saul see St Paul 

de Saulcy, F. 121, 285, 344 

Saumur 374 

Savas 356 

Savoy 33 

al-Sayyida Sitt al-Mulk (sister of al-Hakim) 11 

Schaffouse (abbey, Switzerland) 69 

Schein, Sylvia 219 

Schick, Conrad 38, 58, 77, 78, 86, 89-90, 91, 113, 116, 124, 126, 


137, 161, 162, 166, 190, 191, 195, 203, 204, 205, 221-2, e one 


224, 226, 239, 240, 243, 245, 252, 255, 257, 258, 324, 


325, 344, 357, 368, 369, 378, 387, 388, 396, 414, 429," 


436, fig. 12 
Schneider, A. M. 354 
Schultz, E. G. 224 
Scoles, J. J. 37 
Scotland 215 
Scots, presence in Jerusalem 6 
church of St Andrew 167 
Scythopolis (Baisan) 72, 353 
Sebaste, cathedral church of St John (no. 225) 50, 192 
Sebilia (abbess of St Anne) 143 
Seligman, Jon 344, 345 
Selim I (Ottoman sultan) 112, 156, 157, 158, 161, 164, 165, 166, 
171, 200, 209, 294, 315, 323, 335-6, 338, 368, 382, 
384 
Selim If (Ottoman sultan) 37, 100 
Sennacherib 335 
Serapion (or Sarapamon), church of 137 
Serapis (Asculapius), temple of 392 
Serbs 5 
churches in Jerusalem 
St John the Evangelist (no. 326) 5 
St Mary of Mount Sion (no. 336) 268 
St Michael the Archangel (no. 345) 335, 336 
monastery of St Sabas (Dair Mar Saba) (nos. 216-17) 335, 
336 
Shaikh Badr, Byzantine church 167 : 
Shams al-Din Ibn al-Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Baghdadi, Shaykh 189 - 
al-Shamsi Muhammad al-‘Ajjami, Shaykh 271, 285 
ash-Shaumariya, church (no. 231) 18 
Shepherds’ Field 313 
Shilta, church (no. 233) 18 
Shirkih ibn Shadhi, Asad al-Din 358 
Sibylla (abbess of St Anne) 143 
Sibylla (sister of Baldwin IV, wife of William of Montferrat, wife of Guy 
of Lusignan, queen of Jerusalem) 195, 216, 328 
Sicily 18, 22, 238, 239, 267, 290, 403, 407 
Sidon, church (no. 239) 289 
Sigoli, Simone 94, 133, 343 
Siloam (Silwan) see Jerusalem 
Simeon see St Simeon 
Simon the Cananaean see St Simon the Cananaean 
Simon of Cyrene 97 
Simon the High Priest (son of Onias) 186, 391 
Simon the Leper, house of 328-9 
Simon Peter see St Peter 
Simon the Pharisee 94, 329 
see also Jerusalem, church of St Mary Magdalene and Simon the 
Pharisee (no. 344) 
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Sinai 171, 341 
stone from 178 
Sindiana (casale S. Annae, Davie, ?Adrie) 143 
Sinjil, church (no, 246) 18 
Siq monastery 117 


Sisters of Tyre, house of see Jerusalem, church of St Mary the Great (no. 


335) 
Sitt Tunshug 219 
Slav pilgrim 159, 350 
$libd (Jacobite bishop) 328 
Soffred (cardinal of S. Prassede, Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3 
Sdhd6 (Jacobite scribe) 327 
Soibrandus (or Sehebrandus) (abbot of St Mary Latin) 238 
Solar, Giora 212, 213 
Solis (nun of St Mary the Great) 254 
Solomon (king, Sulayman ibn Dawid) 25, 28, 34, 36, 104, 106, 108, 
130, 183, 184, 270, 310, 353, 354, 390, 391, 402, 406, 
418 
dome of see Jerusalem, Haram ash-Sharif; Qubbat Sulaiman 
stables of see Jerusalem, Haram ash-Sharif 
Temple of see Jerusalem, al-Aqsa Mosque 
throne of see Jerusalem, Haram ash-Sharif 
tomb 264-6, 268, 269 
Sophia (countess of Holland) 228 
Sophia de Arcangelis (Florentine widow) 270 
Sophronius I (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 9, 372, 378, 
384, 389 
Sophronius IV (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 35 
Souka, monastery of (nos, 199-201) 164 
Sourdel-Thomine, J. 422 
Spain 18, 19, 168, 267, 285 
Spaniards 33 
Spoudaioi, nunnery church see Jerusalem, St Mary Hodegetria (no. 
340) 
Star, chapel of the (no. 1 78) 219 
Stella, Giorgio 17, 66 
Step’anos Erkayn (Armenian monk) 112 
Stephanie (abbess of St Mary the Great) 254, 258 
Stephaton (Roman soldier) 28 
Stephen (brother of abbey of St Mary the Great, 
Stephen (count of Blois and Chartres) 88 
Stephen (prior of St Arnulf in Crépy) 289 
Stephen of Chartres (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 289, 420 
Stern, H. 425 
Studium Biblicum Franciscanum 64, 95,216, 258, 317, 363 
Stuttgart map of Jerusalem 165 
Sulayman (Umayyad caliph) 128 
Sulayman II Qaniini (‘the Law-giver’ or “Magnificent’, Ottoman sultan) 


35, 106, 199, 209, 271, 285, 307, 409, 424 
Sulayman III (Ottoman sultan) 37 


Sulayman ibn Dawid see Solomon 

Sulayman Pasha (wali of Sidon and Tripoli) 128 

Supreme Muslim Council, 219 

Suriano, Fr Francesco (Franciscan Custos) 34, 76, 89, 94, 144, 154, 


165, 200, 271, 320, 323, 354 
Stireyya Pasha 126 


Survey of Western Palestine 329, 375 
al-Suyiti, Shams al-Din 409 
Svendson, Eskil 119 

Svendsen, Sven (bishop of Viborg) 119 
Sybil of Ramla 212 

Symeon (Greek monk) 11 

Symeon (Simon) (Hungarian) 381 


Symeon II (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 3 
Syria 9, 11 


magister ovium) 254. 











_ , Syrians (Suriani, Syri) 6.15, 26, 31, 69, 118, 159, 237, 311, 316, 323, 


yee 328. 
“ Malkites 34,159). 


Monophysites 15; see also Jacobites 


Tabernacle 400 
at-Taiyiba, church (no. 250) 319 

Tall al-‘Ajul, treaty of Tall al-‘Ajul/Jaffa (1229) 408 

Tancred (prince of Galilee, regent of Antioch) 17, 400, 401, 419 
Tankiz (‘amir, governor of Damascus) 424 

Tarachus, tomb of 373 figs 
Tarqumiya (Trakemia) 2 54) 
Tartars seeMongols. 
Tayar Pasha 145 » 





_ Teimuraz of Kachetien (king of Georgia) 338 


Teissun, Ralph 267, 293; phe 
Tekoa, church (no. 254) 18 
Templars (Order of Knights Templar) 3, 88, 198, 223, 311, 402, 407, 
408, 409, 420-2, 423, 432, pls. ccvin, CCXxI 
brothers 
Godfrey of St-Omer 420 
Robert of Sourdeval 432 
cemetery in Jerusalem 421 
churches , 
Jerusalem (nos. 368—9) see Jerusalem, al-Aqsa mosque (Solomon's 
Temple, Templum or Palatium Salomonis) 
Segovia, church of the True Cross 82 
Tomar, convent of Christ 82 
masters 
Arnold of Torroja 432 
Gerard of Ridefort 432 
Hugh of Payens 420 
possessions 402, 403 
preceptors 
Odo of Vendéme 432 
Terricus 198 
presence in the Templum Domini (no. 367) 423 
Templum Domini, abbey church of (no. 367) see Jerusalem 
Templum Salomonis see Jerusalem, al-Aqsa mosque 
Terricus (Templar preceptor) 198 
Teutonic Order 228 
possessions 386 
Acre, hospital 229 
Jerusalem, St Mary of the Germans (no. 333) 5, 229 
Thenaud, Jean 112 
Theobald (scholasticus of St Stephen’s church, Mainz) 208 
Theodore (resident of Famagusta) 209 
Theodore (resident of Jerusalem) 381 ines 
Theodore Bar Wahbiin (Jacobite patriarc 
Theodoric (German pilgrim) 20, 21, 23-4, 25-30, 35, 43. are 
82, 87, 88, 93, 99, 106, 122, 123, 143,159, 183, 5 , 
195, 216, 218, 223, 237, 254, 263, 266, 267, oe ei 
301-2, 303, 306, 311, 312, 343, 347, 350, 359, = ape, 
366, 370, 374, 375, 376, 390, 401, 403, 404, 405-6, 
414, 422, 432 
Theodoros (Armenian patriarch of Jerusalem) 181 
Theodosius (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 10 
Theodosius (pilgrim) 98, 261, 358, 389 
Theodosius I (Byzantine emperor) 261, 287, 297, 358 
Theodosius see St Theodosius 36 
Theophanes (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 3 
Theophilus (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 11 
Thérouanne 401 
Thietmar (pilgrim) 268, 374 
Thomas I (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 1 0 
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Thomas II (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 10 
Thomas Becket (St Thomas of Canterbury) 105 
Thomsen, P. 303, 414 
Thonessen, Fr L. 361, 362 
Tiberias, church (no. 257) 289 
Tiridates III (king of Armenia) 112, 347 
Titus (Roman emperor) 323, 397, 403 
Tobias 35 
Tobler, Titus 124, 166, 190, 221, 224 
Tomacelli, Giovanni (Franciscan custos) 34 
T‘oros (son of Het‘um I of Armenia) 385 
church of see Jerusalem, St Theodore (no. 364) 
T‘oros II (king of Armenia) 169 
Torres del Rio, church of the Holy Sepulchre 177 
Transjordan 403 
Tripoli, county of 238, 406 
churches 
Bashura 18 
Holy Sepulchre on Mount Pilgrim 18 
St George in the Mountains 18 
Tripolitania 168 
Troyes, council of 420-1 
Tunshug, Sitt 219 
at-Tur (village on Mount of Olives) 78 
Tur Abdin 323 
Turbitor, Michael 30 
Turin (cartulary) 215 
Turkey 145, 272 
Turks 32, 37, 77, 99, 145, 271, 329, 336 
Tuscia 18 
Tyre 31, 304, 403, 432 
churches 18, 267, 289 
abbey of St Mary of Tyre 254 


Ulric (bishop of Orleans) 11 

al-‘Umari, Ahmad ibn Fadl-Allah 106, 343, 411 

‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (caliph), 9, 72, 106, 398, 401, 403, 417, 425 
mihrab of see Jerusalem, al-Aqsa mosque 
mosques of see Jerusalem, mosques 

Umayyads 399 

United States Consulate 219 

Uppsala map of Jerusalem 93, 265, 267, 390 

Urban II (pope) 263 

Urban III (pope) 381 

Urban IV (pope) 380-1 

Urban V (pope) 100 

Uriah the Hittite 356 

Usama ibn Mungidh 404, 406, 421, 422 

‘Uthman III (Ottoman sultan) 295 


Valletta (Malta) 205 

Valpach, Henry (master of the hospital of St Mary of the Germans) 
228 

Van der Vliet, N. 145, 391 

Varahran V (Sassanian king) 189 

Vardan (bishop of Kars) 180 

Vardapet, Elias 113 323, 385 

Vassilievich, Ivan (tsar of Russia) 336 

Vatican library 54 

Vendramo, Piero 68-9 

Venice, monastery of St Mary in Jerusalem 254 

Venus, temple to 6 

Verona 381 

Vespasian (Roman emperor) 403 

Vicus heremitarum (hermits’ quarter) 187, 434-5 


Vincent, Fr L.-H. 17, 38, 77, 78, 79, 86, 89-90, 91, 95, 96, 111, 112, 
113,115, 116, 122, 123, 131, 134, 135, 137, 138, 141, 
145, 149, 154, 155, 161, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 181, 
190-1, 201, 208, 212, 219, 245, 255, 257, 258, 262, 272, 
277, 284, 285, 295, 297, 316, 321, 324, 353, 354, 357, 
361, 362, 363, 364, 368, 371, 373, 375, 376, 377, 384, 
387, 388, 391, 396 

Vitus (martyr), relics 205 

de Vogiié, Melchior 20-1, 22-3, 37, 50, 68, 77, 78, 79, 86, 95, 108, 
133, 134, 138, 140, 145, 154, 155, 162, 190, 191, 235, 
239, 243-4, 247, 285, 295, 329, 330, 331, 334, 413, 427 

Vriezen, Dr Karel 240 


Wadi Khuraitun 158 

Wadi Musa 11 

al-Walid I (Umayyad caliph) 108, 417, 425 

Walter (Dominican) 92 

Walter of Bouillon 215 

Walter, Hubert (bishop of Salisbury) 31 

Warmund of Picquigny (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 17, 68, 215, 
289, 420 

Warren, Sir Charles, 86 239, 249, 255, 257, 312 

al-Wasiti 182 

Weitzmann, Kurt, 354 

White Fathers 145, 391 

Wichard (chaplain to Patriarch William) 125 

Wicher (Wigger, German Crusader) 16, 29-30 

Wightman, G. J. 307, 309 

Wilbrand of Oldenburg 31, 75, 86, 99, 120, 267-8, 293, 307, 359, 
363, 374, 408 

Wilkinson, John 78, 119, 272 

William (canon of the Templum Domini) 402 

William (marquis of Montferrat) 195-6 

William (prior of the abbey of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat in 
Acre) 293 

William I (abbot of St Mary of the Valley of Jehoshaphat) 292, 304 

William IJ of Malines (Latin patriarch of Jerusalem) 3, 68, 74, 125, 137, 
169, 215, 223, 238, 263, 267, 290, 316, 359, 402 

William II (German Kaiser) 239, 272 

William II (king of Sicily) 238, 290 

William of Boldensele 34 

William of Bures 290 

William Campaner (Hospitaller tenant in Jerusalem) 220 

William the Dragoman 158, 381 

William of St-Omer 402 

William of Sandwich 435 

William of Tyre 10, 11, 12, 19, 22, 65, 142, 192, 193, 194, 195-6, 
205, 218, 236, 253, 254, 264, 289, 299, 353, 401, 403, 
420 

chronicle continuations 6, 32, 93, 132, 168, 207-8, 307, 391 

William, Peter (clerk) 223 

Williams, G. 190 

Willibald see St Willibald 

Willis, Robert 37 

Wilson, Captain Charles W. 145, 162, 168, 201, 224, 312 

Woodbridge (Suffolk) 403 


Yahya ibn Sa‘td 11, 262 

Ya‘qub al-‘Ajamt, Shaykh see St James the Persian 
al-Yaq ‘abi 399 

Ya‘qitb Ibn Siqlab (physician) 117 

Ya‘qiib al-Mqatta‘ al-Farsi see St James the Persian 
Yaqat 414 

Yarakh (governor of Ramla) 10 

Yusuf (son of Yarakh) 10 
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Zacharia (canon of the church of the Ascension) 74 : : Zechariah (father of John the Baptist) see St Zacharias 

Zacharias (Greek Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem) 9,118 . ~ : Zechariah (prophet, son of Barachiah) 186, 188, 257, 398, 405 
al-Zahir (Fatimid caliph) 11, 400, 418, 422, 425 I “blood of 401 : 

al-Zahir Sayf al-Din Barqiig (Mamluk sultan) 34 “head of 400 








al-Zahir Sayf al-Din Jaqmaq (Mamluk sultan) 270 Zechariah (son of Jehoidad the priest) 186 
al-Zahir Sayf al-Din Khishqadam (Mamluk sultan) 271 Zephaniah 36 
Zebedee (Zebediah, father of James and John) 168, 171, 200, Zozimos (deacon) 315, 335, 338 


201 Zvallart, Johann 35, 64, 97, 100, 124, 294, 320, 348 











